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I-  1 In  his  first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  the 
duke  emne  to  the  [vacant]  seat, 

2 Chung-sun  Meeh  joined  Lwan  Yin  of  Tsin,  Hwa  Yuen  of 

Sung,  King  Chili  of  Wei,  an  officer  of  Ts‘aou,  an  officer 
of  Ken,  an  officer  of  Choo,  an  officer  of  T‘&ng,  and  an 
officer  of  Seeli,  in  besieging  P'Sng-shing  in  Sung. 

3 In  summer,  Han  Iveueli  of  Tsin  led  an  army,  and  invaded 

Ch‘ing.  Chung-sun  Meeh  joined  Ts‘uy  Ch‘00  of  Ts‘e, 
tin  officer  of  IVaou,  an  officer  of  Choo,  and  an  officer  of 
K‘e,  and  halted,  [with  their  forces],  in  Tsang. 

4 In  autumn,  the  Kung-tszc  Jin-foo  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force,  and 

made  an  incursion  info  Sung. 

5 I11  the.  ninth  month,  on  Sin-yew,  the  king  [by]  Heaven's 

[grace]  died. 

6 The  viscount  of  Choo  came  to  Loo  on  a court-visit. 

7 In  winter,  the  marquis  of  Wei  sent  the  Kung-sun  P‘eaou  to 

Loo  on  a visit  of  friendly  inquiries.  So  did  the  marquis 
of  Tsin  send  Siiun  Ying. 


Titx.e  or  THir  Book. — 'DukeScang.’ 
Duke  Scbmjj'h  name  wn,  Woo  ( ^j-).  He  was 
the  ion  of  duke  (*h*ing,  and  ns  we  learn  from 
the  Chuen  after  IX.  6,  at  the  time  of  hi*  acces- 
sion was  only  4 years  old.  Mi*  mother  was  not 
the  daughter  of  T*‘e,  of  whose  marriage  with 
(Jlring  we  have  an  account  in  his  14lh  year,  but 
of  a Sze  ( a lady  of  K‘e,  whose  death  ap- 
pears in  the  4th  year.  Hi*  posthumous  title 
Seang  denote* — ‘Successful  in  hi*  conduct  of 

CH1  ‘fl-  ft  *F3  JS>-' 


Seang’s  1st  year  synchronized  with  the  14th 
of  king  Keen  (jQj  J);  the  1st  of  Taou 
of  Tsin  ; the  10th  of  Ling  (^)  of  Ta‘e;  the  5th 
of  Keen  (fjjifc)  of  Wei ; the  20th  of  King  of 
Ta*ae;  the  15th  of  Ch‘ing  of  Ch‘ing;  tho 
6tli  of  Ch'ing  ( of  Ts‘aou ; the  27th  of  Ch‘ing 

of  Cl»‘in;  the  65th  of  H wan  of  K<e;the4th  of  P‘ing 
(^P*)  of  Sung ; the  5th  of  King  ( Jjl")  of  Ts*in ; 
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the  19th  of  Ivung  Ts'oo;  and  the  14th 

of  Show-mung  of  Woo  ( ^ 

Par.  1.  See  on  VIII.  i.  1 ; etnl. 

Par.  2.  The  Cliuon  says: — ‘This  year,  in 
apring,  on  Kc-hae,  there  was  the  siege  of  P'flng- 
eliing.  It  did  not  now  Itelong  to  Sung; — the 
text  call*  it  Sung’s  retrospectively.  At  this 


time  [the  States]  were  punishing  Yu  Shill  for 
Sung,  and  therefore  the  city  is  called  Sung’s, 
and  moreover  the  text  would  not  sanction  the 
exaltation  of  a rebel.  The  lnnguage  has  respect 
to  the  wishes  of  Sung  [in  the  matter]. 

‘ P-ftng-shing  surrendered  to  Tsin,  and  the 
people  of  Tsin  took  the  five  great  officers  of 
Sung  who  were  in  it  back  with  them,  and  placed 
them  in  Hoo-k'ew.  The  troops  of  Ts‘c  were 
not  present  at  [the  siege  of]  P'ftng-shing,  which 
Tsin  thought  was  a ground  for  punishing  [that 
State],  and  in  the  2d  month  the  eldest  son  of 
[the  marquis  of]  Ts‘e  became  a hostage  in  Tsin.’ 

According  to  Tso-shc’s  own  remarks  in  the 
above  Chuen,  the  before  mm  in  this 
par.  is  Confucius’  own, — an  instance  not  of  his 
pruning,  but  of  his  correcting  pencil.  But  the 
reasons  for  his  view  are  very  shadowy.  Ts*oo 
had  not  taken  P'flng-shing  from  Suug,  and  ap- 
propriated it  to  itself.  King  Kung  had  indeed 
placed  Yu  Shih  in  it,  as  a thorn  in  the  side  of 
Sung,  and  had  supplied  him  with  a force  to  en- 
able him  to  maintain  his  position,  but  he  had 
not  made  him  its  ruler  with  the  title  of  baron, 
or  viscount,  or  any  higher  dignity.  Nothing 
had  occurred  which  should  make  the  historio- 


graphers not  speak  of  the  city  as  Sung’s. 

Par.  8.  Tsflng  was  a city  of  Ch'ing, — in  the 
pres.  Suy  Chow,  dep.  Kwei-tih.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  State  of  Tsflng,  V.  xiv. 
2;  dal  For  Kung-yang  has  and  for 


The  Chuen  says  : — * In  summer,  in  the  5th 
month,  II an  Keueh  and  Scun  Yen  of  Tsin 
invaded  Ch'ing,  with  the  forces  of  [several  of] 
the  States,  and  entered  its  outer  suburbs.  They 
defeated  its  infantry  near  the  Wei.  At  this 
time  the  armies  of  the  [other]  States  were  halt- 
ing at  Tsflng,  waiting  for  the  army  of  Tsin. 
When  that  came  from  ChHng,  it  made  a junction 
with  them,  and  made  an  incursion  into  Tseaou-c 
of  Ts'oo,  and  into  Ch'in.  The  marquis  of  Tsin 
and  the  mArqtiis  of  Wei  remained  in  Ts‘eih,  to 
render  any  aid  that  might  be  needed.’ 

Chaou  P‘ftng-fei  says  on  this  paragraph : — 
‘Tsin,  as  chief  among  the  States,  invaded 
Ch'ing  many  times.  The  reason  why  it  thought 


it  necessary  to  maintain  its  grasp  of  it  with  the 
forces  of  the  other  States  was  not  the  strength 
of  Ch'ing,  but  the  fear  of  Ts'oo.  Had  there 
been  no  Ts'oo  to  come  to  the  help  of  Ch'ing, 
Tsin  might  have  penetrated  to  its  outer  suburbs 
with  a small  force.  The  manner  in  which  it 
now  took  its  measures  in  reference  to  Ch'ing 
may  be  pronounced  prudent  and  skilful.  With 
Han  Keueh  alone  attacking  the  capital  of  Ch'ing 
in  front,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  five  States 
ready  to  succour  him  in  the  rear,  if  the  forces 
of  Ts'oo  did  not  come  forth,  the  single  Han 
Keueh  was  abundantly  able  to  take  the  city ; 
if  they  did  come  forth,  the  armies  of  the  five 
States  were  sufficient  to  fight  them  without 
fear.  These  arrangements  showed  the  care 
with  which  Tsin  made  use  of  the  other  States, 
and  did  not  lightly  expose  their  people  in  bat- 
tle. Therefore  the  sage  by  the  terms  “in- 
vaded” and  “ halted  ” indicated  his  admiration 
of  its  measures  in  dealing  with  the  offending 
Ch'ing.  Expositors,  regarding  only  the  state- 
ment in  the  next  paragraph,  that  an  army  of 
Ts'oo  made  an  incursion  into  Sung,  say  that  the 
States  halted  at  Tsflng  to  save  Sung.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  autumn  that  Ts'oo  made  that 
incursion  ; — how  should  the  States  have  halted 
here  beforehand  with  a view  to  save  Sung? 
Such  a view  shows  no  consideration  of  the  order 
of  the  paragraphs.  Moreover,  Tsflng  was  in  the 
territory  of  Ch'ing would  they  hare  halted  in 
Ch'ing  to  save  Sung  ? * 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ In  autumn,  Tszc- 
sin  of  Ts'oo  went  to  succour  Ch'ing,  and  made 
an  incursion  on  Leu  and  Lew  of  Sung.  Tsze-jen 
of  Ch'ing  made  an  incursion  into  Sung,  and 
took  K‘euen-k‘ew.’ 

Por.  5.  This  was  king  Keen  (|Qj)*  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  sou,  king  Ling  ( 

Par.  6.  Tso-slie  says  this  visit  was  ‘proper,* 
— to  congratulate,  I suppose,  the  child-marquis 
on  his  accession. 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  sayn : — ‘ In  winter  Tsze- 
aliuh  of  Wei,  and  Che  Woo-tsze  of  Tsin,  came 
to  Loo,  with  friendly  inquiries;  which  was 
proper.  On  the  accession  of  any  prince,  smaller 
States  appeared  [by  their  princes]  at  bis  court, 
and  larger  ones  sent  friendly  missions; — for  the 
continuance  of  their  friendship,  and  cementing 
their  good  faith,  to  take  counsel  on  affairs,  and 
to  repair  deficiencies.  These  were  the  greatest 
of  ceremonies.’ 

These  courtesies  to  Loo,  it  must  be  supposed, 
were  sent  before  the  States  had  heard  the  news 
of  the  king’s  death,  because  after  such  an  event 
there  was  an  intermission  for  a time  of  thoso 
observances.  . * 
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II.  I I11  the  [duke’s]  second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  there  was  the  burial  of  king  Keen. 

2 An  army  of  Ch‘iug  invaded  Sung. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Kang-yin,  [duke  Ch'ing’s] 

wife,  the  lady  Kiiang,  died. 

4 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Kang-shin,  KwSn,  earl  of  Ch‘ing, 

died. 

5 An  army  of  Tsin,  an  army  of  Sung,  and  Xing  Chih  of  Wei, 

made  an  incursion  into  Ch‘ing. 
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6 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  Chung-sun  Mecli  had 

a meeting  with  Seun  Ying  of  Tsin,  Hwu  Yuen  of  Sung, 
Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei,  an  officer  of  Ts‘aou,  and  an  officer 
of  Clioo,  in  Ts'eih. 

7 On  Ke-eh‘ow,  we  buried  our  duchess,  Ts‘e  Keang. 

8 Sliuh-sun  P‘aou  went  to  Sung. 

9 In  winter,  Chung-sun  Meefi  had  a meeting  with  Seun  Ying 

of  Tsin,  Ts‘uy  Ch‘oo  of  Ts‘e,  Hwa  Yuen  of  Sung,  Sun 
Lin-foo  of  Wei,  an  officer  of  Ts‘aou,  an  officer  of  Choo, 
an  officer  of  T'aiig,  an  officer  of  Seefi,  and  an  officer  of 
Little  Choo,  in  Ts'eih,  when  they  proceeded  to  wall 
Hoo-laou. 

10  Ts'oo  put  to  deatli  its  great  officer,  the  Kung-tsze  Shin. 


Par.  1.  This  burial,  5 months  After  death, 
was  sooner  than  ‘the  rule’  prescribed. 

Par.  2.  Acc.  to  Tso,  thia  ‘invasion’  was 
merely  ‘an  incursion,*  at  the  command  of  Ts‘oo. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — The  marquis  of 
Ts*e  invaded  Lae,  the  people  of  which  sent 
Ching  Yu-tszc  to  bribe  Suh  Sha-wci  [Chief 
eunuch  in  Ts*eJ  with  a hundred  choice  hors,  s 
and  as  many  oxen.  On  this  the  army  of  Ts‘e 
returned.  From  this  the  superior  man  might 
know  that  duke  Ling  of  Ts‘e  was  indeed  ling 
(A  play  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  a post- 
humous epithet)].* 

Par.  3.  This  was  duke  Ch‘ing’s  wife  proper , 
called  the  ‘wife-mother  ($j$j  of  duke 

Seang.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Before  this,  Muh 
Keang  [Duke  Citing’s  mother]  had  caused 
some  fine  Lea  trees  to  be  chosen,  to  make  for 
herself  a coffin  and  a tung  lute.  Ke  Wftn-tszc 
now  took  the  coffin  to  bury  Ts‘c  Keang  in. 
The  superior  man  will  pronounce  this  proceed- 
ing contrary  to  propriety.  Propriety  admits  of 
nothing  unreasonable.  A wife  should  nourish 
her  mother-in-law; — nothing  could  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  take  from  the  mother-in-law 
to  supply  the  wife.  The  ode  (She,  111.  iii.  ode 
II.  it.)  says, 

“There  is  indeed  a wise  man; — 

I tell  him  good  words, 

Ami  he  yields  to  them  the  practice  of 
docile  virtue.” 

But  Ke-sun  in  this  showed  himself  not  wise. 
And  [T*‘e]  Keang  was  the  duke’s  mother.  The 
ode  (She,  IV.  i.  Bk.  ii.  ode  IV.),  says, 

“With  spirits  and  sweet  spirits. 

To  present  to  our  deceased  parents, 

And  in  supply  for  all  ceremonies ; — 

Very  abundant  is  the  blessing  conferred 
upon  us.’** 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘Duke  Ch  ing  of 
Ching  was  ill,  and  Tsze-sze  begged  him  to  case 


i his  shoulder  upon  Tsin,  but  he  said,  “ For  the 
sake  of  Citing,  the  ruler  of  Ts‘oo  received  an 
arrow  in  his  eye.  It  was  for  me  he  underwent 
i this,  and  for  no  other  nmn.  If  I revolt  from 
i him,  I wist  away  his  efforts  in  our  belmlf  and 
| my  own  promise  ; — who  in  such  a case  would  care 
i for  my  friendship?  Ills  for  you,  my  officers, 
| to  save  me  from  such  a course.”  In  autumn,  in 
1 the  7th  month,  on  Kfiug-shin,  Kwan.  earl  of 
| Ching,  died.’ 

| In  this  last  sentence  of  tho  Chuen,  Kdng- 
J shin,  the  day  of  the  earl’s  death,  is  said  to  have 
1 been  in  the  7th  month,  And  not  in  the  Gth  as  in 
i the  text.  Ami  the  Chuen  must  be  correct,  for 
Kftng-yin  of  par.  3 being  in  the  5th  month,  there 
cannot  have  been  a K&ng-sltiu  day  in  the  6th. 
Acc.  to  Too’s  scheme  of  the  calendar,  K&ng-shin 
was  the  9th  dny  of  the  7th  month. 

1 There  is  no  mention  subsequently  of  the 
burial  of  the  earl  of  Ching;  'because,*  acc.  to 
K'aou  K‘ang,  4 he  had  joined  the  party  of  Ts'oo, 
I and  the  other  States  therefore  did  not  observe 
I the  usual  measures  at  his  funeral.' 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says ‘ At  this  time, 

| Tsze-han  [of  Ching]  had  charge  of  the  State, 
Tsze-sze  was  chief  minister,  anti  Tszc-kwoh  was 
minister  of  War.  All  the  other  great  officers 
' wished  to  give  in  the  adhesion  of  the  State  to 
Tsin.  but  Tsze-sze  said,  “ I’lie  charge  to  us  offi- 
: cert  is  not  yet  changed.”’ 

j Tsin  was  now  taking  advantage  of  the  death 
of  the  carl  of  Ching  to  attack  the  State.  The 
other  officers  wanted  to  submit  to  it,  but  Tsze- 
sze  held  dial  the  charge  of  the  deceased  earl, 
that  they  should  adhere  to  Ts'oo,  was  binding 
on  them,  till  his  successor  should  give  them 
different  instructions,  and  it  wa9  too  early  for 
him  to  have  done  so.  To  attack  a State  when 
suffering  from  the  death  of  its  ruler  was  con- 
trary  to  the  rule  and  practice  of  those  times. 
The  commentators  have  much  to  say  on  this 
pui  ill. 
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Par.  6.  The  Option  says: — ‘This  meeting  at 
Ts'cih  was  to  consult  in  reference  to  Clring. 
Mftflg  lleen-taze  (Mwh)  proposed  that  they 
should  fortify  Hoo-laou.  to  bring  a pressure  to 
bear  on  Clring.  Che  YVno-taze  suid,  “ Good. 
At  the  meeting  in  Tsang(the  year  before),  you 
[mentioned]  some  remarks  id  the  minister  Ts‘uy 
which  you  had  heard;  and  now  he  ia  not  here. 
Neither  have  T’fing,  Soeh,  and  Little  Choo 
emue; — all  in  consequence  of  ‘IVc’s  [disaffec- 
tion], and  to  the  grief  of  my  ruler.  I will 
report  the  thing  to  him,  and  we  will  ask  Ts*e 
[to  join  in  the  fortification].  If  it  accede,  and 
we  give  notice  accordingly,  the  merit  will  be 
yours.  If  it  do  not  accede,  our  business  will  lie 
in  Ts*e.  This  proposal  of  yours  is  for  the 
happiness  of  all  the  States.  Not  our  ruler  on- 
ly is  indebted  to  you  for  it.”’ 

Par.  7.  The  Cliuen  says:— ‘The  marquis  of 
T*‘e  made  the  wives  of  all  his  great  officers  of 
bis  own  surname  come  to  Loo  to  attend  the 
funeral.  He  sent  for  the  viscount  of  Lae  also 
to  come;  but  he  was  not  present.  On  this  ac- 
count Gan  Job  walled  Tung-yang  to  exert  a 
pressure  on  Lac.* 


Par.  8.  8huh- sun  P'non. — see  the  Cliuen  on 
Vlir.  xvi.  14.  Tsosnys:— 1 ‘This friendly  mission 
of  Muh-shuh  (P*aou)  to  Sung  was  to  open  com- 
munications between  it  and  the  young  marquis.' 

Par.  9.  Little  Choo ; —see  V.  vii.  2.  The 
Cliuen  says: — *Iu  winter  there  was  a second 
meeting  at  Ts‘cih,  when  Ts‘uy  Woo-tszeof  T*‘ep 
and  great  officers  of  T'fing,  Seeh.  and  little  Choo 
were  all  present,  in  consequence  of  the  words  of 
Che  Woo-tsze  [at  the  former  meeting].  They 
then  proceeded  to  fortify  Hoo-laou,  ami  the 
people  of  Ch'ing  tendered  their  submission  [to 
Tsin].'  Hoo-laou  was  a city  which  had  belonged 
to  Ch'ing,  but  was  now  held  by  Tsin.  It  was  in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Sze-shwuy,  dept.  K‘ae-fung. 
The  K'ang-he  editors  say  that  the  fortifying  of 
this  city  was  'grasping  Ch'ing  by  the  throat,  so 
that  it  could  not  look  towards  the  south.' 

Par.  10.  The  Chuen  says: — 'The  Kung-tszo 
Sliin  of  Ts*oo  was  marshal  of  the  right,  and  by 
means  of  the  bribes  which  he  received  from 
many  of  the  small  States  exercised  a pressure  on 
Tsze-chung  and  Tare-sin  till  the  people  of  Ts'oo 
put  him  to  death.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
text,  “Ts'oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  the 
Kung-tsze  Shin.” ' 


Third  year. 
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ii  the 

[tl  uke”: 

s]  third 

year,  in  sprin. 

<r,  the  Kun 

g-tSZC 

Ying- 

ts4e 

of  Ts'oo  led  a 

force  ami  in vi 

ided  Woo. 

2 The  tl like  went  to  Tsin. 


3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Jin-seuh,  the  duke 

and  the  marquis  of  Tsin  made  a covenant  in  Chang-ch‘oo. 

4 The  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

5 In  the  sixth  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  vis- 

count of  Shell,  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung, 
the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  viscount  of 
Keu,  the  viscount  of  Clioo,  and  Kwang,  heir-son  of  Ts‘c; 
and  on  Ke-we  they  made  a covenant  together  at  Ke-tsih. 

6 The  marquis  of  Ch'in  sent  Yuen  K'eaou  to  be  present  at 

the  meeting. 

7 On  Mow-yin,  Shuh-sun  P‘aou,  and  the  great  officers  of  the 

various  princes,  made  a covenant  with  Yuen  K'eaou  of 
Ch'in. 

8 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

9 In  winter,  Seun  Ying  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  invaded  Heu. 


Par.  1.  We  have  here  tlic  commencement  of 
those  hostilities  between  Ts'oo  nml  Won,  which  I 
did  more  than  nil  the  power  of  the  northern  i 
States  to  repress  the  growth  of  I Voo.  Tsin  : 
hinl  fostered  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of  Woo, 
until  Ts'oo  saw  that  the  most  prudent  course  for 
itself  was  to  take  the  initiative  in  making  w ar. 

The  Cliuon  says:— ‘ I his  spring.  Tsze-chung 
of  Ts'oo  invaded  Woo  with  an  army  selected 
fur  the  purpose.  He  subdued  Kew-tsze,  ami 
proceeded  as  far  as  mount  Hang.  Thence  he 
sent  'fang  Lcaou  to  make  an  incursion  into  the 
country,  with  a force  of  .00  men,  wearing  huff- 
coats  lacquered  us  if  made  of  strings,  ami  3,000, 
whose  coats  were  covered  with  silk  The  people 
of  Woo  intercepted  and  attacked  him.  Tfing 
Lcaou  himself  was  taken,  and  of  the  men  whose 
huflT-coats  looked  as  if  made  of  strings  only 
escaped,  and  of  the  others  only  300.  Tsze-chung 
had  returned  [to  Ying];  and  three  days  after  lie  ! 
had  drunk  his  arrival  fin  the  ancestral  temple],  j 
the  people  of  Woo  invaded  Ts'oo,  and  took 
Kiia.  Kca  was  a good  city,  as  'I'ftng  Leaou  was  I 
a good  officer  of  Ts'oo.  Superior  men  observed  I 
that  what  Tsze-chung  gained  in  this  expedition 
was  not  equal  to  what  he  lost.  The  people  of  i 
Ts'oo  ou  this  account  blamed  Tsze-chung,  who  ! 


was  so  much  distressed,  that  he  fell  into  mental 
trouble,  and  died.’ 

Parr.  2—4.  Tso  says  that  this  court- visit  was 
made  as  being  proper  on  the  duke’s  accession  to 
the  State.  Of  course  the  child  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  ministers,  and  did  as  they  directed  him. 
His  guide  at  this  time  was  Cliung-sun  Mech. 
As  the  duke  had  gone  to  the  capital  of  Tsin, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  marquis 
and  he  covenanted  is  given,  it  is  supposed  by 
Too  that  the  latter  had  courteously  left  the  city, 
nml  met  his  young  guest  outside,  lienee  Ying- 
tiih  says  that  Clmiig-ch'oo  was  a place  near  the 
wall  of  the  capital  of  Tsin. 

The  Chuen  says:-.' At  the  covenant  in  Chang- 
ch'oo,  Mftug  H ceil -laze  directed  the  duke,  who 
bowed  with  his  head  to  the  ground.  Che  Woo- 
tsze  said,  “The  son  of  Heaven  is  alive;  and  for 
vour  ruler  to  1k>w  his  head  to  the  ground  be- 
fore him  makes  my  ruler  afraid.”  Hcen-tsze 
replied,  “ Considering  how  our  poor  State  stands 
there  in  the  cast,  in  proximity  to  our  enemies, 
all  our  ruler’s  hope  is  in  yours;  — dare  he  but 
bow  his  head  to  the  ground?”’ 

[The  Chuen  append*  here: — ' K*e  He  (see  the 
Cltucn  after  VIII.  xviii.3)  asked  leave  to  resign 
his  office  on  accouut  of  age.  The  marquis  of 
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Tain  oskc<l  him  about  hia  aucceaaor,  and  he  re- 
commended Hcac  Hoo,  who  was  hia  enemy. 
11«n»,  however,  died,  as  he  was  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  marquia  consulted  He  again. 
He  replied,  M Woo  (hia  own  son)  may  do.” 
About  the  same  time  Yang-sheh  Chib  died,  and 
the  niarqui9  asked  He  who  should  take  his 
lace,  when  he  replied,  “Ch’ih  (Chib’s  son)  will 
a."  Accordingly  K‘e  Woo  was  appointed  tran- 
quillizer of  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  Yang- 
•heh  Chkih  Assistant  to  him. 

The  superior  man  will  say  that  K*o  He  thus 
showed  himself  capable  of  putting  forward  good 
men.  He  recommended  his  enemy ; — evidently 
no  flatterer;  he  got  his  own  son  appointed; — 
but  from  no  partiality ; he  advanced  hia  subordi- 
nate;— but  with  no  partizanship.  One  of  the 
Books  of  Shang  (Shoo,  V.  iv.  14)  says, 

“Without  partiality,  and  without  deflection, 
Broad  and  long  is  the  royal  path 

— words  which  may  be  applied  to  KHs  He. 
Heac  Hoo,  was  recommended ; K‘e  Woo  got  his 
position;  and  Pih-hwa  (Yang-sheh  Ch‘ih)  got 
his  office: — in  the  filling  up  of  one  office  three 
things  were  accomplished.  He  was  indeed  able 
to  put  forward  good  men.  Good  himself,  he 
could  put  forward  those  who  wero  like  him. 
The  ode  (She,  II.  vi.  ode  X.  4)  says, 

“They  have  the  ability. 

And  right  is  it  their  actions  should 
show  it;” — 

so  was  it  with  K'e  He!*] 

Tar.  5 Kc-tsih  was  in  Tsin, — in  the  north- 
cast  of  the  pres.  dep.  of  Kwang-pting,  Chih-le. 
The  Choen  says: — ‘In  consequence  of  the 
submission  of  Ch‘ing,  and  wishing  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Woo,  Tsin  proposed  to  call  a 
mectingof  the  States,  and  therefore  [the  marquis] 
sent  Sze  Kae  to  inform  Ts*e,  saying,  “My  ruler 
has  sent  me.  because  of  the  difficulties  of  every 
year,  and  the  want  of  preparation  against  evils 
that  may  arise,  [to  say  that]  he  wishes  to  have 
an  interview  with  his  brethren,  to  consult  about 
the  case  of  States  that  are  not  in  harmony  with 
us,  And  bogs  your  lordship  to  come  to  it.  He 
has  sent  me  to  beg  a convcnant  with  you.”  The 
marquis  of  Ts‘e  wanted  to  refuse,  but  felt  the 
difficulty  of  appearing  to  be  among  the  discord- 
ant, and  made  a covenant  [with  Kae],  beyond 
the  E.  In  the  6th  month,  the  duke  met  duke 
K‘ing  of  Shen  and  the  various  princes;  and  on 
Ke-we  they  made  a covenant  together  at  Kc- 
tsih.  The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Seun  Hwuy  to 
meet  the  viscount  of  Woo  on  the  Hwae,  who, 
however,  did  not  come  [to  the  meeting].* 

Most  of  the  critics  condemn  this  covenant  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  king 
to  Associate  his  representative,  the  viscount  of 
Shen,  in  it.  Too,  however,  and  others  think 
the  viscount  may  have  been  specially  commis- 
sioned to  take  part  in  it,  to  establish  the  leader- 
ship of  duko  Taou  among  the  States.  The 
heir-son  of  Ts‘e  was  a hostage  in  Tsin  (see  on 
i.  2),  and  was  therefore  present  at  the  meeting. 

Parr.  6,  7.  Here  is  another  proof  that  the 
power  of  Ts‘oo  had  received  a check,  and  that 
the  States  which  had  adhered  to  it  were  now 
seeking  the  alliance  of  Tsin.  The  Chuen  says: 
— ‘Tsze-sin  of  Ts'oo,  being  made  chief  minister 
of  the  State,  was  exorbitant  in  his  desire  [for 
bribes]  from  the  small  Stales.  [In  conse- 


quence], duke  Ching  of  Ch‘in  sent  Yuen  K'coon 
to  the  meeting  [of  the  States],  to  seek  for  re- 
conciliation and  peace.  The  marquis  of  Tsin 
mule  Ho  Tsoo-foo  inform  tlie  princes  of  ft.  In 
the  autumn,  Shuh-sun  P*aou  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  [other]  States  made  a covenant 
with  Yuen  K^ou; — on  Chin’s  thus  b»v«mg  to 
tender  its  submission.’  No  stress  is  to  be  luid 
on  the  two  in  P*  7»  as  Kuh  and  Kung  would 
do. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here:— 4 Yang-kan,  n 
brother  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  having  thrown 
the  ranks  into  confusion  at  K‘cuh-lcang  (near 
Ke-tsih),  Wei  Keang  (marshal  of  the  anny  of 
the  centre)  executed  his  charioteer.  The  mar- 
quis was  angry,  and  said  to  Yang-sheh  Chili, 
“ We  Assembled  the  States  for  our  glory,  and 
now  this  execution  has  been  done  on  Yang-kan; 
— the  disgrace  is  extreme.  You  must  put  Wei 
Keang  to  death  without  fail.”  Chih  replied, . 
“Keang  is  not  a man  of  double  purpose.  He 
will  avoid  no  difficulty  in  the  service  of  his 
ruler,  and  will  evade  no  punishment  due  to  any 
offence  ho  may  commit.  He  will  be  here  to 
state  his  case;  why  should  you  send  such  an 
order  about  him?”  When  he  hail  done,  Wei 
Keang  arrived,  gave  a written  statement  to  one 
of  the  [marquis's]  attendants,  and  was  about  to 
fall  upon  Ins  sword,  but  was  stopped  by  Szo 
Fang  ami  Chang  Laou.  The  marquis  read  the 
statement,  which  said,  “Formerly,  being  in 
want  of  servants,  vou  gave  to  me  this  office  of 
marshal.  I have  heard  that  in  a host  submis- 
sion to  orders  is  the  soldier’s  duty,  and  that 
when  the  business  of  the  army  may  require 
the  infliction  of  deAth,  not  to  shrink  from  in- 
flicting it  is  the  officer’s  reverential  duty.  Your 
lordship  had  assembled  the  States,  and  I dared 
not  but  discharge  my  reverential  duty.  If  your 
lordship's  soldiers  had  failed  in  their  duty,  and 
your  officers  in  theirs,  the  offence  would  have 
been  extreme.  I was  afraid  that  the  death  which 
I should  incur  would  also  extend  to  Yang-kAn; 
I do  not  dare  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  guilt,  for  I was  unable  tp  give  the  necessary 
instructions  previously,  and  proceeded  to  use  the 
axe.  My  offence  is  heavy,  and  I dare  not  shrink 
front  accepting  tho  due,  so  as  to  enrage  your 
mind.  Allow  me  to  return,  aud  die  At  the  hands 
of  the  minister  of  Crime.” 

The  duke  ran  out  barefoot,  saying,  “I  spoke 
out  of  my  love  for  my  brother;  you  punished  in 
Accordance  with  military  law.  I was  not  able 
to  instruct  my  brother,  which  made  him  violnto 
your  great  orders ; — that  was  my  fault ; do  not 
you  render  it  still  heavier.  Let  me  presume  to 
request  this  of  you.”  The  marquis  [now]  con- 
sidered that  Wei  Keang  was  Able  by  his  use  of 
punishments  to  aid  [in  the  govt,  of]  the  people. 
When  then  they  returned  from  the  service,  ho 
gave  him  a feast  of  ceremony,  and  made  him 
assistant-commander  of  the  new  army].  Chang 
Laou  was  made  marshal  of  the  army  of  tho 
centre,  and  Sze  Foo  was  made  scout- mas  ter.’ 

There  follows  another  brief  notice: — ‘Tho 
Kung-tsze  Ilo-ke,  minister  of  War  of  Ts‘oo, 
made  an  incursion  into  Ch‘in,  because  of  the 
revolt  of  that  .State].’ 

l’ar.  9.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Duke  Ling  of 
Heu  adhered  to  Ts‘oo,  And  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting  in  Ke-tsih.  In  winter  Che  Woo- 
tsze  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  invaded  Heu.' 
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IV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourth  j'ear,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  third 
month,  Woo,  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  died. 

2 In  summer,  Shuh-sun  P‘aou  went  to  Tsin. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Mow-tsze,  [duke 

Ch‘ing’s]  wife,  the  lady  Sze,  died. 

4 There  was  the  burial  of  uuke  Ch'ing  of  Ch‘in. 
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5 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Sin-hae,  we  buried  our  duchess, 
Ting  Sze. 

G In  winter,  the  duke  went  to  Tsin. 

7 A body  of  men  from  Ch‘in  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Tun. 


Pur.  1.  The  Chuen  ®ay«: — ‘Tliis  spring,  the 
army  of  T»‘oo,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of 
Clrin,  was  still  in  Fan-yang.  Han  Ilcen-tsze 
was  troubled  about  it,  ami  sanl  in  the  court  [of 
Tsin],  “When  king  Wftn  led  on  the  revolted 
States  of  Yin  to  serve  Show,  he  knew  the  time. 
It  is  different  now  with  our  course.  Alas!” 
In  the  3d  month,  duke  Olring  of  Clrin  died; 
and  when  the  people  of  'IVoo,  who  were  then 
about  to  invade  Clrin,  heard  of  the  event,  they 
stayed  their  movement.  Nevertheless,  the  people  I 
of  Clrin  would  not  hearken  to  'iVoo’s  commands,  j 
When  Tsang  Woo-chung  heard  of  it,  he  said,  J 
‘•Ch‘in.  thus  refusing  to  submit  to  'IVoo,  is  sure 
to  perish.  When  a great  State  behaves  with 
courteous  consideration,  not  to  submit  to  it 
would  be  deemed  blameworthy  in  [another] 
great  State;  how  much  more  must  it  be  deemed 
so  in  a small  one!”  In  summer,  P'ftng  Ming  of 
Ts‘oo  made  an  incursion  into  Clrin,  because  of 
the  want  of  propriety  which  Clrin  had  mani- 
fested.’ The  K‘ang  he  editors  are  indignant  at 
tile  remarks  which  ‘IVoo’*  persistence  in  attack- 
ing Clrin  elicited  from  the  two  statesmen  of  ' 
Tsin  and  Loo.  Now.  they  think,  wa9  the  time 
to  have  taken  the  field  in  force  against  'IVoo. 

Par.  2.  Tso-shc  thinks  this  visit  of  P*aou  to 
Tsin  was  in  return  for  that  of  Soun  Ying  in  the 
1st  year;  hut  that  courtesy  of  Tsin  had  been 
already  more  than  responded  to.  We  do  not 
know  what  now  took  P‘aou  to  Tsin. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘Muh-shuh  went  to  Tsin, 
in  return  for  the  friendly  mission  of  Che  Woo* 
tsze.  The  marquis  gave  him  an  entertainment ; 
nnd  when  the  l>ell«  gave  the  signal,  [there  were 
sungj  three  pieces  of  the  Koe-hca,  but  he  made 
no  bow  in  acknowledgment.  The  musicians  then 
sang  thefir8t  three  pieces  in  the  first  Ilook  of  the 
Greater  odes  of  the  kingdom;  but  neither  did  lie 
bow  in  acknowledgment  of  these.  They  sang  | 
finally  the  first  three  pieces  in  the  1st  Hook  of  the 
Minor  odes,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  he  bow- 
ed three  times.  Han  Ileen-tsze  sent  the  inter- 
liuncius  Tsze-yun  to  him,  saying,  “You  have 
come  by  the  command  of  your  ruler  to  our  poor 
State.  We  have  received  you  with  the  cere- 
monies appointed  by  our  former  rulers,  adding 
the  acconi|Htnimcnt  of  music.  Where  the  honour 
was  the  greatest. you  overlooked  it ; and  where  it 
was  the  least,  you  acknowledged  it: — I presume 
to  ask  by  what  rules  of  propriety  you  were 
guided.”  The  envoy  replied,  The  first  three 
pieces  were  those  proper  to  an  occasion  when  the 
son  of  Heaven  is  entertaining  a chief  among  the 
princes;  I did  not  presume  to  seem  ns  if  I heard 
them.  The  second  three  were  those  proper  to  : 
the  music  nt  an  interview  between  two  princes;  , 
1 did  not  presume  to  appear  as  if  1 had  to  do  with 
them.  Hut  in  the  first  of  the  last  three,  your 
ruler  was  complimenting  mine;— I could  not  but 
presume  to  acknowledge  the  compliment.  In  the 
second,  your  ruler  w as  cheering  me  for  the  toil  . 
of  my  embassy; — I dared  not  decline  deeply  to  t 
acknowledge  [l»is  kindness].  In  the  third,  your 
ruler  was  instructing  mo,  nnd  telling  me  to  be 
prosecuting  my  inquiries  among  the  good.  I 


I have  heard  that  to  inquire  about  goodness  is 
[the  properj  questioning;  to  inquire  alwjnt  re- 
lative duties  is  [the  proper]  seeking  for  informa- 
tion; to  inquire  about  propriety  is  [the  proper] 
deliberation;  to  inquire  ubout  governmental 
1 affairs  is  [the  proper]  consultation;  to  inquire 
i about  calamities  is  [the  proper]  devising: — 
! thus  I obtained  five  excellent  instructions,  and 
I dared  not  but  deeply  to  acknowledge  [the 
favour]."  ’ 

Parr.  3,  o.  Here  Kung-yang  makes  the  sur- 
name of  the  lady  to  have  been  -t  nnd  not 
It  is  plain  from  the  Chuen  that  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  duke  Seang.  The  death  of  duke  Clriug’s 
wife — IVe  K iking — appears  in  the  second  year. 
The  Sze  could  only  have  been  a concubine;  yet 
she  appears  here  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife,  and 
was  buried  as  such.  The  K‘ang-he  editors  can- 
not help  calling  attention  to  this  impropriety, 
and  they  suppose  that  the  entries  were  made 
just  to  call  attention  to  it!  The  whole  thing  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  nppenrs  from  the 
('linen  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  at 
first  to  bury  Ting  Sze  with  any  distinguished 
ceremonies  at  all.  It  says: — ‘ In  autumn,  Ting 
Sze  died,  and  [it  was  proposed]  that  her  coffin 
should  not  Ik*  carried  into  the  ancestral  temple 
| on  occasion  of  her  interment;  that  there  should 
In*  no  [double]  coffin ; nnd  that  the  subsequent 
ceremony  of  lamentation  should  be  omitted. 
The  artificer  K'ing  said  to  Ke  Wiin-tsze,  “ You 
arc  our  chief  minister,  and  in  mnking  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  duchess  thus  incomplete,  you  are  not 
doing  your  duty  to  our  ruler.  When  lie  is  grown 
up,  who  will  receive  the  blame?” 

‘ Hcfore  this,  Ke-sun  had  planted  for  himself 
six  Lea  trees  in  the  P'oo  orchard  outside  the  east 
gate.  K‘ing  asked  him  for  some  trees  [to  nialro 
the  coffin],  and  when  he  gave  a half  assent,  tho 
other  used  the  teas  in  that  orchard,  without  Kc- 
sun’s  forbidding  him.  The  superior  man  will 
say,  “Might  not  what  we  find  in  nn  [old]  book, 
that  hi*  who  is  guilty  of  many  breaches  of  pro- 
priety will  find  his  conduct  recoil  upon  himself, 
be  spoken  of  Ke-sun?”’  The  funeral  must 
have  been  hurried  on. 

Par.  4.  The  State  of  Clrin  had  revolted  from 
IVoo,  and  was  now  on  the  side  of  Tsin.  Loo 
in  consequence,  ns  one  of  the  northern  party, 
now  sent  an  officer  to  be  present  at  the  burial 
of  the  marquis. 

Par.  6.  The  Cliuen  says; — ‘The  duke  now 
went  to  Tsin,  to  receive  its  orders  (ns  to  tho 
services  to  Ik?  rendered  to  the  lending  Slate).  Tho 
marquis  of  Tsin  entertained  him.  nnd  the  duke 
requoted  that  Ts&ng  might  be  attached  to  Ikkj. 
The  marquis  not  agreeing  to  this,  Mftng  lleeu- 
tsze  said,  “ Our  ruler  in  raw  is  in  proximity  to 
your  adversaries,  and  wishes  to  serve  your  lord- 
ship firmly,  without  failing  in  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  your  officers.  Tsilng’ contributes 
no  levies  to  your  minister  of  War.  Your  officers 
are  continually  laying  their  commands  on  our 
poor  State,  which  Wing  of  small  dimensions  is 
liable  to  fail  in  discharging  them,  and  may  tic 
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charged  with  some  offence.  Our  ruler  therefore 
wished  to  borrow  the  assistance  [of  TsAng].” 
On  this  the  marquis  asscuted  to  the  application.’ 

Par.  7.  Tun, — see  V.  xx  v.  6.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  small  States  acknowledging  the  suprema- 
cy of  Ts'oo.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people 
of  Ts‘oo  made  Tun  watch  for  opportunities  in 
Ch‘in,  and  attack  it  or  make  inroads  into  it.  In 
consequence,  the  people  of  Ch*in  laid  siege  to  its 
principal  city.’ 

[The  Chuen  gives  here  a long  narrative  about 
Tain  and  the  Jung.  * Kea-foo,  viscount  of  Woo- 
chung  (a  tribe  of  the  Hill  Jung)  sent  Mftng  Loll 
to  Tsin,  and  through  Wei  Chwang-tsze  (Wei 
Keang)  presented  a number  of  tiger  and  leopard 
skins,  begging  that  Tsin  would  agree  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  various  tribes  of  the  Jung. 
The  marquis  said,  “The  Jung  and  Teih  know 
nothing  of  affection  or  friendship,  and  are  full 
of  greed.  The  best  plan  is  to  attack  them.” 
Wei  Keang  said,  “ The  States  have  only  recent- 
ly declared  their  submission  to  Tsin,  and  Ch‘in 
has  recently  sought  our  friendship.  They  will 
all  he  watching  our  course.  If  that  be  one  of 
kindly  goodness,  they  will  maintain  their  friend- 
ship with  us;  if  it  be  not,  they  will  fall  off  and 
separate  from  us.  If  we  make  a toilsome  ex- 
pedition against  the  Jung,  and  Ts*oo  [in  the 
mean  timej  invade  Ch‘in,  we  shall  not  la*  able  to 
relieve  that  State; — we  shall  be  throwing Clrin 
away.  The  States  also  will  be  sure  to  revolt 
from  us;— shall  we  not  be  acting  an  impolitic 
course,  if  we  lose  the  States,  though  we  gain  the 
Jung?  And  in  the  Book  of  Instructions  of  Ilea 
(Shoo,  III.  iii.  2)  mention  is  made  of  “E,  prince 
of  K’eung."  The  marquissaid,  “ What  about  the 
prince  E?”  He  replied,  “Formerly,  when  the 
princes  of  Hca  were  in  a decaying  State,  prince  £ , 
removed  from  Seu  to  K*eung-shih,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  [the  dissatisfaction  of]  the  people  to  ' 
supersede  the  line  of  Hca.  Relying  [afterwards] 
on  his  archery,  he  neglected  the  business  of  the 
people,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  beasts  of  the  plains.  He  put  away  from  him 
Woo  Lo,  l*ih  Yin,  Heung  K‘wAn,  and  M&ng  Yu, 
and  employed  Tsuh  of  Han.  This  Tsuh  was  a 
slanderous  scion  of  the  House  of  Pih-ming, 
prince  of  Han,  who  cast  him  out.  E,  [prince 
of  Keung],  received  him,  trusted  him,  and  made 
him  his  chief  minister.  Tsuh  then  fell  to  flat- 
tering all  inside  the  palace,  and  gave  bribes  to 
all  outside  it.  He  cajoled  the  people,  and  en- 
couraged E in  his  fondness  for  hunting.  He 
plied  more  and  more  his  deceit  and  wickednes§ 
to  take  from  E his  kingdom,  until  inside  and 
outside  the  palace  all  were  reader  to  acknowledge 
him.  Still  E made  no  change  in  his  ways  ; and 
as  he  was  [on  one  occasion]  on  his  return  from 
the  field,  his  own  servants  killed  him,  boiled 
him,  and  gave  his  flesh  to  his  sous  to  eat.  They 
could  not  bear  to  eat  it,  and  all  died  in  the  gate 
of  K'eung.  Mei  then  fled  to  the  State  of  Yew- 
kih.  Tsuh  took  to  himself  E’s  wife,  and  by  her 
had  Keaou  and  He.  Relying  on  his  slanderous 
villanics  and  deceit,  he  displayed  virtue  in  gov- 
erning the  people,  and  made  Keaou  with  an 
army  extinguish  the  States  of  Chin-kwan  and 
Clan-sin.  He  then  placed  Keaou  in  Ko 
and  lie  in  Ko  (^£).  [In  the  meantime],  Mei 
went  from  Ycw-kih,  and  collected  the  remnant 
of  the  people  of  those  two  States,  with  whom  he 
extinguished  Tsuh,  and  raised  SUauu-k  ang  to 


the  throne.  Shaou-k‘ang  extinguished  Kgaou  in 
Ko,  and  [his  son],  the  sovereign  Ch‘oo,  extin- 
guished He  in  Ko.  The  princes  of  K'eung  thus 
perished  because  they  had  lost  the  people. 
Formerly,  in  the  times  of  our  own  Chow,  when 
Sin  Kcah  was  grand  historiographer,  he  ordered 
each  of  the  officers  to  write  some  lines  reproving 
the  king’s  defects.  In  the  lines  of  the  forester 
it  was  said, 

‘Wide  and  long  Yu  travelled  about. 

When  the  nine  regions  he  laid  out, 

And  through  them  led  the  nine-fold  route. 
The  people  then  safe  homes  possessed ; 
Beasts  ranged  the  grassy  platns  with  zest. 
For  man  and  beast  sweet  rest  w as  found, 
And  virtue  reigned  the  empire  round. 

Then  took  E E the  emperor’s  place, 

His  sole  pursuit  the  wild  beasts’  chase. 

The  people's  care  he  quite  forgot. 

Of  docs  and  stags  alone  he  thought. 

Wars  and  such  pastimes  kings  should  flee; 
Soon  passed  the  power  of  Ilea  from  E. 

A forester,  these  lines  I pen, 

And  offer  to  ray  king's  good  men/ 

Such  were  the  lines  of  the  forester; — is  there 
not  matter  of  admonition  in  them?”  At  this 
time  the  marquis  of  Tsin  was  fond  of  hunting, 
and  therefore  Wei  Keang  took  the  opportunity 
to  touch  on  the  subject.  The  marquis  then 
said,  “ Well  then,  will  it  not  be  our  best  plan 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Jung?”  Keang 
replied,  “To  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Jung 
has  five  advantages.  The  Jung  and  Teih  are 
continually  changing  their  residence,  ami  are 
fond  of  exchanging  land  for  goods.  Their  lands 
can  be  purchased ; — this  is  the  first  advantage. 
Our  borders  will  not  be  kept  in  apprehension. 
The  people  can  labour  on  their  fields,  and  the 
husbandmen  complete  their  toils; — this  is  the 
second.  When  the  Jung  and  Teih  serve  Tsin, 
our  neighbours  all  round  will  be  terrified,  and 
the  States  will  be  awed  and  cherish  our  friend- 
ship;— this  is  the  third.  Tranquillizing  the 
Jung  by  our  goodness,  our  armies  will  not  be 
toiled,  and  weapons  will  not  be  broken; — this 
is  the  fourth.  Taking  warning  from  the  sove- 
reign E,  and  using  only  measures  of  virtue,  the 
remote  will  come  to  us,  and  the  near  will  be  at 
rest; — this  is  the  fifth.”  The  marqnis  was 
pleased,  and  sent  Wei  Keang  to  make  a cove- 
nant with  all  the  Jang.  He  also  attended  to 
the  business  of  the  people,  and  bunted  [only] 
at  the  proper  seasons/ 

There  is  another  narrative  regarding  Loo  and 
Choo: — ‘In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  a body 
of  men  from  Choo  and  another  from  Ken  in- 
vaded Tsftng.  Tsftng-sun  Heih  succoured  TsAng, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  Choo,  when  he  was 
defeated  at  Hoo-t‘ac.  The  people  of  the  State 
went  to  meet  the  dead  [who  were  being  brought 
back],  and  all  had  their  hair  tied  up  with  sack- 
cloth. It  was  now  that  this  style  commenced 
in  Loo.  The  people  sang  these  lines  on  tho 
occasion : — 

“ The  fox-fur  robe  of  TsAng, 

Caused  our  loss  at  Hoo-t’ae. 

Our  ruler  a child ; 

Our  general  a dwarf. 

O dwarf,  O dwarf, 

You  caused  our  defeat  in  Choo!”’] 
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V.  1 In  his  fifth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

2 In  summer,  the  earl  of  Cli'ing  sent  the  Kung-tsze  Fall  to 

Loo  on  a mission  of  friendly  inquiries. 

3 Shuh-sun  P'iiou  and  Woo,  heir-son  of  Tsfing,  went  to  Tsin. 

4 Cli  iing-sun  Mceli  and  Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei  had  a meeting 

with  Woo  at  Shen-taou. 

5 In  autumn,  there  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 

ti  Ts‘oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  the  Kung-tsze  Jin-foo. 

7 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke 

of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  ('h‘in,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the 
earl  of  Cli'ing,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  the  viscounts  of  Ken, 
Clioo,  and  T'ang,  the  earl  of  Such,  Kwang,  heir-son  of  Ts‘e, 
an  officer  of  Woo,  and  an  officer  of  Tsang,  in  Ts'eili. 

8 The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

9 In  winter,  we  went  to  guard  Ch'in. 

10  The  Kung-tsze  Ching  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force,  and  invaded  Cli'in. 

1 1 The  duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the 

marquis  of  Wei,  the  earls  of  Ch'ing  and  Ts'aou,  and 
Kwang,  heir-son  of  Ts'e,  in  relieving  Cli'in. 

12  In  i lie  twelfth  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  relief  of 

(ill 'in. 

13  On  Sin-we,  Ke-sun  H&ng-foo  died. 


Pur.  1.  [The*  Churn  appends  here: — ‘The 
king  sent  Wang -ahull  Chin-sing  to  accuse  ihe 
Jung  to  Tsin.  The  people  of  Tain  seized  and 
held  him  prisoner,  while  ?>zc  Fang  went  to  the 
capital,  to  tell  how  Wnng-shuh  was  playing 
double  with  the  dung/] 

Par.  2.  Tso-she  says: — ‘This  mission  of  Tsze- 
kw«.h  of  Chlng  was  to  open  communication 
lie! ween  Loo  and  the  new  earl  of  Chlng/  The 
new  earl  of  Ching  had  succeeded  to  that  Stale 
in  the  duke’s  2d  year;  lie  might  have  sent  a 
mission  to  Loo  before  this,  but  through  Citing’s 
long  adherence  to  Ts‘«m>,  its  intercourse  with 
the  northern  States  had  become  irregular.  Fah 
was  son  of  duke  Mull,  and  was  styled  Tszc- 
kwoh.  He  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Tsze- 
ch'nn  (-^p  0). 


I’ar.3.  The  Omen  says: — ' 'Muh-shnhfP'aou) 
procured  on  interview  with  [the  marquis  of] 
Tsin  for  the  eldest  son  of  [the  viscount  of  J 
Tsftng,  in  order  to  complete  the  atl aching  of 
Tsfing  [to  Loo].  The  style  of  the  text,  joining 
Shuh-sun  P*aou  and  Woo  of  Titling  together, 
[without  a conjunction  lietwcvn  their  names], 
exhibits  the  latter  as  a great  officer  of  Loo.’ 

Par.  4.  Shcti-tnou  was  in  Woo.  Kung  and 
Kith  make  the  name  appears  to 

have  been  in  the  pres.  Szc-ctuiw  ( ),  dcp. 
Fung-yang,  Ngan-hwuy.  T'Jie  (’linen  says: — 
‘1  he  viscount  of  Woo  sent  8how-yueh  to  Tsin, 
to  explain  the  reason  of  his  not  Attending  the 
meeting  at  Ke-tsih,  and  to  ask  for  another  op- 
j portunity  of  joining  the  alliance  of  the  other 
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States.  The  people  of  Tain  proposed  on  his  ' 
account  to  assemble  the  States,  and  made  L<x> 
and  Wei  have  a meeting  with  Woo  liefureltand,  , 
and  convey  to  it  the  time  of  the  funeral]  meet*  | 
ing.  Gn  this  account  Mfing  lleen-tsze  and 
Sun  Wftu-tsze  had  a meeting  with  Woo  at 
Shen-taou.’  The  names  of  Chitnp-sun  Meeh  and 
Sun  Lin-foo  are  joined  together  like  those  of 
Sliuh-sun  P*aou  and  the  prince  of  Tsftng  in  the 
previous  par.,  because  they  went  to  Woo  by 
orders  of  Tain, — indeed,  as  its  officers. 

Par.  5.  See  on  II.  v.  7.  Tso  adds  here  that 
the  sacrifice  was  offered  Inca  use  of  a prevailing 
drought. 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Ts*oo  were  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  Ch*in,  and  it  was  said.  “It  was  in  j 
consequence  of  exorbitant  demands  upon  it  of 
our  chief  minister  Tszc-sin ; **  and  on  this  they  ; 
put  him  to  death.  'Hi©  words  of  the  entry  show 
that  it  was  his  covetousness  [which  brought  his 
fate  on  Jin-foo].  The  superior  man  will  say 
that  king  Kung  of  Ts*oo  here  failed  in  his  use 
of  punishment.  The  ode  (a  lost  ode)  says; — 

“The  great  way  la  level  and  straight; 

My  mind  is  exact  and  discriminating. 

In  deliberating  on  things  which  are 
not  good, 

We  should  collect  the  [wise]  men  to 
determine  them.” 

ITe  himself  did  not  keep  faith,  and  he  put 
others  to  death  to  gratify  his  resentment; — was 
it  not  hard  to  have  to  do  with  him?  One  of 
the  Books  of  Ilea  (Shoo,  II.  ii.  14)  says,  “ When 
one's  good  faith  is  established,  he  can  accom- 
plish his  undertakings.”’ 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  the  9th  month, 
on  Ping* woo,  there  was  a covenant  at  Ts*eih, 
the  business  being — the  presence  of  Woo  at  the 
meeting,  and  giving  charge  [to  the  States]  about 
the  guarding  of  Chin.  Mun-shuh,  considering 
that  to  havo  Tsftng  attached  to  Loo  was  not 
advantageous,  made  a great  officer  of  Tsftng 
receive  the  charge  [from  Tsin]  at  the  meeting.’ 
This  last  sentence  would  seem  to  be  added  to 


explain  the  presence  of  a representative  of 
Tsftng  at  the  meeting.  As  attached  to  Loo, 
that  Stale  could  not  be  separately  represented 
at  such  a time;  but  Muh -ahull  thus  publicly 
renounced  the  atiperiurity  which  Loo  had  a 
short  time  obtained  over  it. 

Par.  9.  Not  Loo  alone  sent  forces  to  guard 
the  territory  of  Chin  ; but  the  other  States  had 
also  received  orders  from  Tsin  at  Ts‘eih  to  do  the 
same.  There  must  have  been  a gathering  of 
troops  from  several  of  them. 

Parr.  10,  11,  Between  and  the 

text  of  Kung  and  Kali  adds  y -^r*. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘Tsze- 
nang  became  chief  minister  of  Ts'oo,  on  which 
Fan  Seuen-tsze  said,  * We  shall  lose  Chin.  The 
people  of  Ts'oo,  having  found  the  cause  of  its 
disaffection  and  made  Tsze-nang  minister,  are 
sure  to  change  their  ways  with  it.  And  they  are 
rapid  in  their  measures  to  punish.  Cli'in  is 
near  to  Ts'oo; — is  it  possible  lhat  the  people, 
distressed  morning  and  night,  should  not  go  to 
it?  It  is  not  ours  to  hold  command  of  Cli'in. 
Let  us  let  it  go,  ns  our  best  plan.”  In  winter, 
the  States  commenced  to  guard  the  territory 
of  Chin,  and  Tsze-nang  invaded  it.  In  the 
lltli  month,  on  Kenh-woo.  [Tsin  and  its  allies, 
all]  met  at  Shing-te  to  relieve  it.’ 

rar.  13.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ When  Ke  Wftn- 
tsze  died,  the  great  officers  went  to  his  coffining, 
and  the  marquis  was  present  in  his  proper  pUcc. 
The  steward  had  arranged  the  furniture  of  the 
house  in  preparation  for  the  burial.  There  was 
not  a concubine  who  wore  silk,  nor  a horse 
which  ate  grain.  There  were  no  stores  of  money 
and  gems,  no  valuable  articles  accumulated. 
The  superior  man  hereby  knows  that  Ke  Wftn- 
taze  was  loyal  to  the  ducal  House.  He  acted  as 
chief  minister  to  three  dukes,  and  yet  he  had 
accumulated  nothing  for  himself; — is  ho  not  to 
j tic  pronounced  loyal?' 

j Win-tsze  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Suh 
j ( Jjj| ),  known  as  Ke  Woo- taw 
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VI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  sixth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  third 
month,  on  Jin-woo,  Koo-yung,  earl  of  Ive,  died. 

2 Tn  summer,  Hwa  Joh  of  Sung  came  a fugitive  to  Loo. 

3 In  autumn,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Hwan  of  Ive. 

4 The  viscount  of  T‘ang  came  to  Loo  on  a court-visit. 

5 The  people  of  Keu  extinguished  Tsfing. 

6 In  winter,  Shuh-sun  P‘uou  went  to  Choo. 

7 Ke-sun  Suh  went  to  Tsin. 

8 In  the  twelfth  month,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  extinguished 

Lae. 


Pur.  1.  Tso-«he  says: — ‘When  duke  Hwan 
of  Ke  died  this  spring,  the  Announcement  of  his 
death  whs  manic  with  his  name  for  the  1st  time 
[on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a prince  of  Ke],  the 
reason  being  that  he  and  our  dukes  had  cove- 
nanted together.'  This  canon  is  applicable  in 
the  cane  of  the  only  previous  notice  which  we 
have  of  the  death  of  a prince  of  Ke,  where  no 
name  is  given sec  V.  xxiii.  4.  Generally,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  classic,  it  will  not  apply. 
£.g.%  in  I.  viii.  4,  we  Iiavo  the  name  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts  ae  in  the  record  of  his  death,  though 
duke  Yin  had  never  covenanted  with  him.  A- 
gain,  in  VIII.  xiv.  7,  we  have  the  death  of  an 
earl  of  Ts‘in  without  his  name,  tho’  In  ii.  10 
there  is  the  record  of  a covenant  made  by  Loo 
with  Ts‘in. 

Pnr.  2.  The  Ohuen  says: — ‘ Ilwa  Joh  of  Sung 
(a  grandson  of  Hwa  Tseaou,  in  the  Chuen  on 
VII.  xii.  5)  and  Yoh  Pe,  were  great  comiMinions 
when  young,  and  when  grown  up  they  made 


sport  together,  and  went  on  to  revile  one  another. 

«,  Tsze-tang  (Yoh  Pe),  in  a passion  with 
ler,  twisted  his  bow  [-string]  about  his 
neck  in  the  court.  Duke  P*ing  saw  the  thing, 
and  said,  “It  would  be  strange  if  a minister  of 
War,  who  is  dealt  with  thus  in  the  court,  were 
equal  to  his  office.”  He  then  drove  Joh  out  of 
the  State;  and  in  summer  he  came,  a fugitive,  to 
Loo.  Taxe-han,  minister  of  Works,  said,  “To 
inflict  different  penalties  on  parties  guilty  of 
the  same  offence  is  improper  punishment.  What 
offence  could  be  greater  than  [for  Pe]  to  take 
it  on  himself  [so]  to  disgrace  [Jon]  in  the  court?” 
[Accordingly  he  proposed]  also  to  drive  out 
Tsze-tang,  who  shot  an  arrow  at  his  door,  saying, 
“In  a few  days,  shall  you  not  be  following  me?” 
Tszc-han  then  became  friendly  with  him  as 
before.’ 

Par.  3.  Loo  had  not  before  this  sent  an 
officer  tn  attend  the  burial  of  a prince  of  Ke. 
The  State  was  small  and  at  a distance.  But 
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duke  Hwan  had  married  n daughter  of  Loo,  and  ] 
Sze, — Ting-sze,— duke  Seang’s  mother,  had  been  ; 
from  Ke.  These  circumstances  drew  the  States 
together  more  than  had  been  the  case  before. 

Par.  4.  Tso  says  that  this  visit  of  duke  Ching 
of  T'ftng  was  the  first  on  the  part  of  T*ftng  since 
duke  Siiang's  accession. 

Par.  5.  This  calamity  canie  upon  Tsfing,  acc. 
to  T»o-sh?,  ‘through  its  trusting  in  bribes,* — 
bribes  which  it  had  paid  to  Loo  for  its  protection. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  statement 
here  that  Tsfing  was  extinguished  by  Keu.  Men- 
tion, however,  is  made,  in  the  4lh  year  of  duke 
Oitam,  of  Loo’s  taking  Tsfing,  ns  if  it  had  not 
been  extinguished  now.  The  language  there 
can  only  be  equivalent  to  1 Loo  took  from  Keu 
what  had  formerly  been  Tsfing.’  Kung-ynng, 
however,  suggests  another  view  of  the  ‘extin- 
guished ’ in  the  text ; — that  Keu  now  superseded 
the  Sze  line  in  Tsfing  by  the  son  of  a daughter 
of  Tsfing  married  to  one  of  its  scions.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  this  view,  and  no  evidence  of  it. 

Par.  6.  Tso-shc  says ‘ In  winter,  Muh-shuh 
went  to  Choo,  with  friendly  inquiries,  and  to 
cultivate  peace — after  the  battle  of  Foo-t‘ae,  in 
the  end  of  last  year. 

Par.  7.  Suh  was  the  son  of  Hftng-foo,  and 
had  succeeded  to  his  father  as  chief  minister  of 
Loo.  It  would  Mem  that  it  wns  necessary  for 
him  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  leading  State  to 
his  appointment.  The  Chucn  says: — * An  offi- 


| ecr  of  Tsin  came  to  Loo  to  inquire  about  [tho 
; loss  of]  Tsfing,  and  to  reprove  us  for  it,  saying, 
, “Why  have  you  lost  Tsfing?”  On  this,  Ko 
Woo-tsze  went  to  Tsin  to  have  an  interview 
[with  the  marquis],  and  to  hear  his  commands.* 
Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says : — * In  the  1 1 th 
month,  the  marquis  of  Te*e  extinguished  Lae, 
through  its  reliance  on  the  bribes  [which  it  had 
offered  to  Ts*e],  (see  the  Chuen  after  ii.2).  In 
the  4th  month  of  the  last  year,  when  Tsze-kwoh 
of  Ch‘ing  came  on  his  friendly  mission  to  Loo 
(see  v.  *2),  Ngan  Joh  fortified  Tung-yang,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  capital  of  Lae. 
On  Kcah-jin,  ho  raised  a mound  round  the 
wall,  which  was  [gradually]  brought  close  to 
the  parapet.  In  the  month  [of  this  year]  when 
duke  II wan  of  Kc  died,  on  Yih-we,  Wang 
Tscaou  (see  the  Chuen  on  VIII.  xviii.3),  Ching 
Yu-tsze  (see  the  Chuen  after  ii.2),  and  tho 
people  of  T‘ang  attacked  the  army  of  Ts‘e, 
which  inflicted  on  them  a great  defeat,  and 
entered  Lae  on  Ting-we.  Fow-jow,  duke  Kung 
of  Lae,  fled  to  T‘ang.  Ching  Yu-tsze  and  Wang 
Tseaou  fled  to  Keu,  where  they  were  put  to 
death.  In  the  4th  month,  Clrin  Woo-yu  pre- 
sented the  most  precious  spoils  of  Lae  in  tho 
temple  of  [duke]  Senng.  Ngnn  Joh  laid  siege  to 
Tftng,  atm  on  Ping-shin,  in  the  11th  month,  he 
extinguished  it.  Lae  was  removed  to  E.  Kaou 
How  and  Ts‘uy  Cli‘oo  superintended  the  laying 
out  of  its  lands  [anew].* 
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VII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  seventh  year,  in  spring,  the  viscount  of 
T‘an  came  to  Loo  on  a court-visit. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  we  divined  a third  time 

about  the  border  sacrifice.  The  divination  was  adverse, 
and  the  victim  was  let  go. 

3 The  viscount  of  Little  Choo  came  to  Loo  on  a court-visit. 

4 We  walled  Pe. 

5 In  autumn,  Ke-sun  Sub  went  to  Wei. 

6 In  the  eighth  month,  there  were  locusts. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  marquis  of  Wei  sent 

Sun  Lin-foo  to  Loo  on  a mission  of  friendly  inquiries; 
and  on  Jin-seuh  [the  duke]  made  a covenant  with  him. 

8 The  Kung-tsze  (Jhing  oi  Ts‘oo  led  a force  and  besieged 

[the  capital  of]  Cli'in. 

9 In  the  twelfth  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the 

marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of 
Ch‘in,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  and  the 
viscounts  of  Keu  and  Choo,  in  Wei. 

10  K‘\van-hwan  earl  of  Ch'ing  [set  out]  to  go  to  the  meeting; 

but  before  he  had  seen  the  [other]  princes,  on  Ping- 
seuh,  he  died  at  Ts'aon. 

1 1 The  marquis  of  Ch‘in  stole  away  [from  the  meeting]  to 

Ch‘in. 


Par.  1.  See  on  p.  4 of  last  year. 

Par.  2.  See  on  V.  xxxi.  3—5.  There,  how- 
ever, the  divination  had  been  tried  4 times, 
while  here  the  tortoise-shell  was  only  consulted 
a :td  time;  and  it  is  understood  that  to  divine 
thrice  was  in  accordance  with  rule.  But  on  this  i 
occasion,  as  wc  learn  from  the  Chuen,  the  8d  j 
divination  was  made  nfter  the  equinox,  when  it 
»as  no  longer  proper  to  offer  the  border  sacri- 
fice. The  Chuen  says: — ‘On  this  occasion, 
M&ng  Heen-tszc  said,  “From  this  time  forth  I 
know  the  virtue  of  the  tortoise-shell  and  the 
milfoil.  At  this  service  we  sacrifice  to  How- 
tsvili,  praying  for  a blessing  on  our  husbandry. 
Hence  the  I (order  sacrifice  is  offered  at  the  seas- 
on of  K •e-chili  (the  emergence  of  insects  from 
their  burrows;  see  on  II.  v.  7).  and  afterwards 
the  people  do  their  ploughing.  Now  the  plough- 
ing is  done,  and  still  we  divined  about  the  bor- 
der sacrifice.  It  was  right  the  divinations  should 
bo  ail  verse.' 

Par.  3.  Like  p.  1.  See  on  p.  4 of  last  year. 

Par.  4.  Pe  w as  the  city  belonging  to  the 
K or  Kc-sun  clan; — Its  name  remains  in  the 
district  so  called,  dcp.  of  K-chow.  The  old  city 
was  20/*  north-west  from  the  pres.  dis.  city. 
Pe  was  granted  originally  by  duke  He  to  Ke 
Yew,  the  founder  of  the  Ke  clan; — see  the 
Chuen  on  V.  i.  9.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Nan  E 
was  comma iidan t of  Pe,  and  Shuh-chung  Ch'aou- 
pili  was  su|>erinteiident  of  workmen.  Wishing 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  Ke  [Woo-tsze]  and 
to  flatter  Nan  E,  lie  proposed  to  him  to  ask  that 


Pe  might  be  fortified,  saying  that  he  would  allot 
a great  number  of  workmen  for  the  undertaking. 
On  this  the  Head  of  the  Ke  clan  fortified  Pe.’ 

This  event  deserved  record,  ns  illustrating 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  perhaps 
the  most  influential  family  in  Loo. 

Par.  5.  Tso-she  says  this  visit  to  Wei  was  In 
return  for  that  of  Ts/.e-shuh  or  Kung-sun  P*cnou 
in  the  duke's  1st  year,  to  explain  the  delay  that 
had  taken  place,  and  assure  Wei  that  it  was 
from  no  disaffection.  Mhou  thinks  it  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  wc  have  here  the  response 
to  a visit  seven  years  before;  what  really  occa- 
sioned it,  however,  he  cannot  tell. 

Par.  (5.  Bee  II.  v.  8 ; el  af. 

[The  Chnen  appends  here: — ‘In  winter,  in 
the  10th  month,  Han  Hcen-tsze  announced  his 
wish  to  retire  from  duty  on  account  of]  age. 
His  son],  Muh-tsze  (Han  Woo-ke;  see  the 
’huen  after  VIII.  xviii.  3),  the  Head  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  ducal  kindred,  had  an  in- 
curable disease;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to 
appoint  him  his  father's  successor,  he  dee  lined 
[the  office]  saving,  “The  ode  says  (She,  I.  ti. 
ode  VI.  1):— 

‘ Might  I not  have  been  there  in  the  early 
morning? 

I said,  “There  is  too  much  dew  on  the  path.”* 
And  another  says  (She,  II.  iv.  ode  VII.  4): — 

‘Doing  nothing  personally  and  by  himself, 
The  people  have  no  confidence  in  him.’ 
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I have  not  the  ability  [for  the  place];  may  I 
not  decline  it  in  favour  of  another  ? 1 would 
ask  that  K*e  (hit  younger  brother)  may  be  ap- 
pointed. He  associated  much  with  T‘eeu  Soo, 
and  may  be  pronounced  a lover  of  virtue.  The 
ode  says  (She,  II.  vi.  ode  III.  v.):— 

‘Quietly  fulfil  the  duties  of  your  office, 
Loving  the  correct  and  upright. 

So  shall  the  Spirits  hearken  to  you, 

And  increase  your  brilliant  happiness.’ 

A compassionate  attendance  to  the  business  of 
the  people  is  goodness.  The  rectification  of 
one’s-self  is  real  rectitude.  The  straightening 
of  others  crookedness  is  real  correctness.  These 
three  things  in  harmony  constitute  virtue.  To 
him  who  has  such  virtue,  the  Spirits  will  listen, 
and  they  will  send  down  on  him  bright  happiness. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  appoint  such  an  one?” 
*<>n  Kflng-seuh,  [Han  llecn-tsze]  made  [his 
son],  Seuen-tsze  appear  in  court  before  the 
marquis,  and  then  retired  front  office  himself. 
The  marquis,  considering  [also]  that  Han  Woo- 
kc  was  possessed  of  high  virtue,  appointed  him 
director  of  the  Heads  of  all  the  brunches  of  the 
ducal  kindred].’ 

Par.  7.  The  Chucn  says: — ‘Sun  Win-tsze 
came  on  a friendly  mission;  to  acknowledge 
also  the  [satisfactory]  language  of  Woo-tsze 
(on  his  mission  to  Wei  iii  autumn);  and  to  renew 
the  covenant  of  Sun  II wnn-tsze  (in  the  third 
year  of  duke  Ching ; see  VUI.iii.  13).  When  j 
the  duke  was  nscendiug  the  steps,  he  ascended 
them  along  with  him,  on  which  Shuh-sun  Mull-  j 
tazo  (P*aou),  who  w as  directing  the  ceremonies,  i 
hurried  forward,  and  said,  “At  meetings  of  the  | 
States,  our  ruler  has  never  followed  after  yours  ; 
ami  now  you  do  not  follow  after  our  ruler ; — In* 
does  not  know  wherein  he  has  erred.  Be  pleased. 
Sir,  to  be  a little  more  leisurely.”  Sun-tsze 
made  no  reply,  and  did  not  change  his  deport- 
ment. Muli-sliuh  said,  •*  Sun-tsze  is  sure  to 
perish.  For  a minister  to  play  the  part  of  a 
ruler,  to  do  wrong  and  not  change  one’s  con- 
duct, are  the  first  steps  to  ruin.  The  ode  says 
(She,  I.  ii.  ode  VII.) ; 

‘They  have  retired  to  their  meals  from 
the  court ; 

Easy  are  they  and  self-possessed.' 

It  speaks  of  officers  acting  naturally  ns  they 
ought  to  do;  hut  lie  who  assumes  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  ease  in  a cross  and  unreasonable 
course  is  sure  to  be  broken.’” 


Parr.  8, 9.  For  Kuh-lcang  has  |J|^.  Tho 
place  was  in  Ch‘ing.  The  Chuen  says  :*— • Tsze- 
nangoflVoo  having  laid  siege  to  the  capital 
of  Chin,  there  w as  the  meeting  at  Wei  to  suc- 
cour it.’  The  meeting  came  to  nothing,  as  wo 
shall  see,  and  thenceforth  there  was  an  end  of 
any  adherence  to  the  uorthern  States  on  the  part 
of  Chin. 

Par.  10.  For  Rung  and  Kuh  have 

Jjji  » nnt*  *,,r  ^(5  they  have  Ts'aou 
was  in  Ching.  The  Chuen  says * When  duke 
He  of  Ching  was  [only  his  father’s]  eldest  son, 
in  the  16th  year  of  duke  Ching  he  went  with 
Tsze-han  to  Tsin,  and  behnved  improperly,  lie 
did  the  same  in  Ts‘oo,  to  which  he  had  gone 
with  Tsze-fung.  In  his  first  year,  when  he  went 
to  the  court  of  Tsin,  Tsze-fung  wished  to  accuse 
him  to  the  marquis,  and  get  him  displaced,  but 
Tsze-han  stopi>cd  the  attempt.  When  he  was 
proceeding  to  the  meeting  at  Wei,  Tsze-szc  was 
with  him  as  director,  nml  to  him  also  he  tiehaved 
with  impropriety.  His  attendants  remonstrated, 

J but  be  did  not  listen  to  them.  They  repeated 
their  remonstrance,  and  he  put  them  to  death. 
When  they  got  to  Ts‘aou,  Tsze-szc  employed 
S4>ine  ruffians  to  kill  the  duke,  and  sent  word  to 
the  States  that  he  Imd  died  of  fever.  [His  son], 
duke  Keen,  though  but .'»  years  old,  wus  raised 
to  be  earl.’ 

Chnou  K‘wang  and  some  other  critics  deny 
the  account  of  the  earl’s  murder  which  is  given 
in  the  Chuen  (ami  also  by  Kung  and  Kuh).  ami 
Bupposc  from  the  language  of  the  text,  that  lie 
died  a natural  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chuen. 

Par.  11.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘The  people  of 
Ch  in  were  troubled  by  [the  action  of]  TsSm ; 
ami  [while  the  marquis  was  absent  at  Wei], 
K ing  Woo  aud  King  Yin  proposed  to  the  com- 
mander of  Ts'ou’s  army  that  they  should  send 
the  Kung-tszc  Hwang  to  it,  to  be  held  as  a pri- 
soner This  was  agreed  to  and  acted  on  ; and  the 
two  King  then  sent  to  the  marquis  at  the  meet- 
ing, saying,  “The  people  of  Ts*oo  have  seized 
and  hold  your  brother  Hwang.  If  you  do  not 
i ut  once  come  back,  your  ministers  cannot  bear 
| to  see  the  impending  fate  of  our  altars  and  an- 
t cestral  temple.  We  fear  there  will  Ik*  two  pluns 
j [for  the  future  in  debate].”  On  this  the  mar- 
| quis  stole  away  back.’ 
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In  his  eighth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first  month, 
the  duke  went  to  Tsin. 

In  summer,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  He  of  Ch‘ing. 

A body  of  men  from  Ch'ing  made  an  incursion  into 
Ts'ae,  and  captured  duke  [Clnvang’s]  son,  Such. 

Ke-sun  Suh  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the 
carl  of  Ch'ing,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  an  officer  of  Wei, 
and  an  officer  of'  Choo,  in  Hing-k‘ew. 

The  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

A body  of  men  from  Keu  invaded  our  eastern  borders. 

In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  there  was  a grand  sacri- 
fice for  rain. 

In  winter,  the  Kung-tsze  Ching  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force,  and 
invaded  Ch'ing. 

The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  Kae  to  Loo  on  a mission 
of  friendly  inquiries. 


Par.  I.  The  duke  wns  at  tlic  meeting  of  Wei 
the  month  before  this,  am}  now  went  on  to  Tsin, 
without  first  returning  to  Loo.  He  went  to 
Tsin,  says  Tso-ahe,  ‘on  a court-visit,  and  to 
hear  how  often  such  visits,  and  visit*  of  friendly 
inquiry,  "hould  he  paid/  From  the  Chiton  after 
X.iii.  1,  we  learn  that,  when  dukes  Win  and 
IScang  of  Tsin  led  the  States,  the  rule  was  that 
the  other  princes  should  appear  in  the  court  of 
Tsin  once  in  5 years,  and  semi  a friendly  mis>ion 
once  in  8 years.  This  rule  had  ccasrd  to  In? 
observed,  ami  duke  Taou  was  now  encouraged 
by  his  strength  and  success  to  regulate  anew  the 
relations  between  his  own  and  other  States. 

Par.  2.  The  Kcang-he  editor*  observe  that 
the  classic,  having  given  above  llte  death  of  the 


I enrl  of  Ch'ing  as  it  had  been  announced  to  Loo, 
— a natural  death,  and  not  a murder, — was  now 
hound  to  give  his  burial.  I suppose  the  burial 
is  recorded,  because  it  took  place,  and  was  at- 
tended by  an  officer  of  Loo. 

[The  (‘linen  adds  here: — ‘The  sons  of  pre- 
vious earls  of  Wring,  in  consequence  of  tho 
death  of  duke  lie,  were  planning  to  take  off 
Tszc-sw*,  when  he  anticipated  their  movement. 
On  IvAng'Shin,  in  the  4th  month,  this  summer, 
j on  some  charge  of  guilt,  he  put  to  death  Tsze- 
■ hoo,Tsxc-he.  I sac-how,  and  Tszc-ting.  SunKeib 
and  Sun  (job  (sons  of  Tsze-hoo)  fled  to  Wei *3* 
Par.  3.  Here  and  afterwards  Kuh-lcang  has, 
fur  jy.,  which  lie  interchanges  with 
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The  Chuen  says:— 4 On  KAng-yln,  Tsze-kwoh  and 
Taze-urlt  made  an  incursion  inlo  Ts'ae.  and  cap- 
tured its  minister  of  War.  duke  [Cliwang'sJ  son 
Seeh.  The  people  of  Chlng  were  all  glad,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Tsze-clran,  who  said. 
“ There  cau  he  no  greater  misfortune  to  a small 
State  than  to  have  success  in  war  while  there 
is  no  virtue  in  its  civil  administration.  When 
the  people  of  Ti‘oo  come  to  punish  us  [for  this 
exploit],  we  must  yield  to  their  demands.  Yield- 
ing to  IVoo,  the  army  of  Tsin  is  sure  to  come 
upon  us.  Roth  Tsin  and  IVoo  will  attack 
Cn*ing,  which,  within  4 or  5 year*,  will  have  no 
quiet."  Tsze-kwoh  (his  father)  was  angry,  and 
said  to  him,  “ What  do  yon  know  ? The  ex- 
pedition was  a great  commission  of  the  State, 
and  conducted  bv  its  chief  minister.  If  a boy 
like  you  talk  about  it  so,  you  will  get  into  dis- 
grace"’ 

Par.  4.  lling-k‘ew  was  in  Tsin, — 70  It  to  the 
south-east  of  the  dis.  city  of  Ho-nuy,  dep.  Hwae- 
k‘ing,  Ho-nan.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  the  5th 
month,  on  Koah-shiu,  [the  marquis  of  Tsin] 
held  a meeting  at  Hing-k’ew;  to  give  out  his 
rules  about  the  times  for  appearing  at  his  court, 
and  for  friendly  missions,  when  he  made  the 
great  officers  attend  to  receive  his  orders. 
[Our]  Kc-sun  Suh,  Kaou  How  of  IVe,  Hcang 
Sculi  of  Sung,  Ning  Chili  of  Wei,  ami  a great 
officer  of  Choo,  were  present.  The  earl  of  Clring 
presented  the  spoils  [of  T»‘ae]  at  the  meeting, 
and  so  received  the  charge  of  Tsin  in  person. 
The  names  of  the  great  officers  are  not  given, 
in  deference  to  the  marquis  of  Tsin.’  The  Chuen 
on  the  1st  par.  says  that  the  duke  went  to  Tsin 
to  receive  the  instructions  of  that  court  about 
the  relations  between  the  States  and  it.  He  was 
not  present,  however,  at  Hing-k‘iiw ; and  the  earl 
of  Cli'ing  was  present  only  through  his  own  for- 
wardness, and  wish  to  pay  court  to  Tsin.  The 
marquis  of  Tsin  seems  to  have  felt  that,  if  he  as- 
sembled the  princes  in  person  at  Hing-k'cw, 
the  proceedings  would  approximate  too  closely 
to  a usurpation  of  kingly  functions.  Tso-shc’s 
cation  about  the  different  ^ has  little  value. 

Par.  5.  Tao  says  this  invasion  had  reference 
to  the  defining  the  borders  of  the  lands  of 
Ts&ng.  We  can  easily  suppose  that  Loo  had 
encroached,  or  was  now  endeavouring  to  en- 
croach, on  the  west  of  what  had  been-  the  terri- 
tory of  TsAng,  supplying  Keu  with  a casus  bttU. 

Par.  6.  See  on  v.  5. 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  Tsze- 
nang.  of  Ts‘on  invaded  Ch‘ing,  to  punish  it  for 
its  raid  on  Ts'ae.  Tszo-szo,  Tsze-kwoh,  and 
Tszc-urh  wished  to  follow  Ts*oo.  Tsze-k'uug 
Tsze  keaou,  and  Tsze-chen,  wished  to  [hold  out, 
and]  wait  for  Tsin.  Tsze-sze  said,  “There  is 
an  ode  (a  lost  ode)  of  Chow  which  says, 

‘If  you  wait  till  the  Ho  becomes  clear, 
The  life  of  man  is  too  short  [for  such  a 
thing].’ 

There  are  the  decisions  of  the  tortoise-shell,  and 
various  opinions  of  our  counsellors;  this  is  like 
making  a net  with  conflicting  views.  The  great 
families  have  many  different  plans,  and  the 
people  arc  much  divided.  It  is  more  and  more 
difficult  to  conduct  our  affairs  successfully. 
The  people  are  in  distress;  let  us  for  the  time 
give  way  to  Ts*oo,  to  relieve  oar  people.  When 
the  army  of  Tsin  arrives,  we  cau  also  follow  it. 


To  wait  the  comer  with  reverent  offering*  of 
I silks  is  the  way  for  a small  State,  With  cuttle, 
gems,  and  silks,  on  our  two  borders,  weonn  wait 
the  appnmch  of  the  stronger  Power,  and  thus 
protect  the  people.  The  enemy  will  then  do  us 
no  harm,  and  the  people  will  not  be  distressed: 
— is  not  this  a course  that  can  be  followed?” 
‘Tszc-chen  said,  “It  is  by  good  faith  that  a 
small  State  can  serve  a great  ono.  If  the  small 
one  do  not  observe  good  faith,  war  and  disorder 
will  lie  constantly  coming  on  it.  nod  the  day  of 
; its  ruin  will  not  bo  distant.  VV’e  nrc  hound  to 
faith  [with  Tsin]  by  five  meetings,  and  if  we 
violate  it,  though  Ts*oo  may  help  us,  of  what 
use  will  it  be  ? Willi  [Tsin]  that  would  he- 
friend  us  you  do  not  seek  peace ; with  [Ts'oo} 
that  would  make  our  Slate  a border  of  its  own 
you  wish  to  [treat] : — this  plan  is  not  to  bo 
followed.  We  had  better  wait  for  Tsin.  It* 
ruler  is  intelligent ; its  four  armies  are  all  com- 
plete; its  eight  commanders  are  all  harmonious: 
— it  will  not  abandon  Ch‘ing.  The  army  of 
Ts*oo  has  come  from  far;  its  provisions  will 
soon  lie  exhausted ; it  must  shortly  retire : — 

1 why  lie  troubled  about  it  ? According  to  what 
I have  heard,  no  support  is  like  good  faith. 
Let  us  firmly  hold  out,  to  tire  IVoo,  and  let  us 
lean  on  good  faith,  awaiting  Tsin  : — is  not  this 
the  course  that  should  he  followed?  Tsze-szo 
replied,  “The  ode  (She,  II.  v.  ode  I.  3)  says, 

* The  counsellors  are  very  many. 

And  so  nothing  is  accomplished. 

The  words  spoken  fill  the  court, 

But  who  will  tako  the  responsibility  of 
decision  ? 

We  are  as  if  we  consulted  [about  a jour- 
ney],  without  taking  a step  in  advance. 
And  therefore  did  not  get  on  on  the  road.' 

Please  let  us  follow  Ts‘on,  and  I will  take  tho 
responsibility.”  Accordingly  they  made  peace 
with  Ts‘«k>,  and  sent  tho  king's  son,  Pih-p‘ing  to 
inform  [the  marquis  of]  Tsin,  saying,  “Your 
| lordship  commanded  our  Stale  to  have  its  cha- 
riots in  repair  and  its  soldiers  in  readiness  to 
punish  the  disorderly  ami  remiss.  The  people 
of  Ts'ae  were  disobedient,  and  our  people  did 
not  dare  to  abide  quietly  [looking  on].  VV’e 
called  out  all  our  levies  to  punish  Ts‘ae,  took 
captive  Seeh  its  minister  of  war,  and  presented 
him  to  your  lordship  at  Hing  k‘e«r.  And  now 
1*8*00  lias  come  to  punish  us,  asking  why  wo 
commenced  hostilities  with  Ts*ae.  It  has  burn- 
ed all  the  stations  on  our  borders;  it  lias  come 
i insultingly  up  to  our  walls  and  suburbs.  The 
multitudes  of  our  people,  husliands  And  wives, 
men  and  women,  had  no  houses  left  in  which  to 
save  one  another.  They  have  been  destroyed 
with  an  utter  overthrow,  with  no  one  to  Appeal 
to.  If  the  fathers  and  elder  brothers  have  not 
! perished,  the  sons  ami  younger  brothers  have 
I done  so.  All  were  full  of  sorrow  and  distress, 
and  there  wa*  none  to  protect  them.  Under  the 
pressure  of  their  destitution,  they  accepted  a 
covenant  with  1*8*00,  which  I and  my  ministers 
were  not  able  to  prevent.  I dare  not  but  now 
1 inform  you  of  it."  Che  Woo -fate  made  the  in- 
tcrnuncius  T**e-yun  reply  to  Pih-p*ing,  “ Your 
ruler  received  such  a message  from  1's‘oo,  and 
i at  the  same  time  did  not  send  a single  messenger 
to  inform  our  ruler,  but  instantly  sought  for 
I rest  under  Ts'oo: — it  was  your  ruler’s  wish  to 
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do  §o ; who  would  dare  to  oppose  him  ? But 
our  ruler  will  lead  ou  the  States  and  see  him 
beneath  his  walls.  Let  jour  ruler  take  meas- 
ures accordingly."* 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  says  ‘ Fan  Seuen-tsze 
(Sze  Kae)  came  to  Loo,  on  a friendly  mission, 
and  also  to  acknowledge  the  duke’s  visit  [to 
?sin,  in  spring],  and  to  give  notice  about  taking 
the  field  against  Ch‘iug.  The  duke  feasted  him, 
on  which  occasion  he  sang  the  P‘eaou  yew 
mei  (She,  I.  ii.  ode  IX.),  and  Ke  Woo-tsze 
(Ke-sun  Suh)  rejoined,  “ Who  will  dare  [not  to 
obey  your  orders]  ? If  you  compare  your  ruler 
to  a plum-tree,  ours  is  to  him  as  its  fragrance, 
[a  portion  of  the  same  plant].  Joyfully  we  re- 


ceive your  orders,  and  will  obey  them  without 
regard  to  time."  With  this  he  sang  the  Keoh 
kung  (She  II.  vii.  ode  IX.).  When  th  o guest 
was  about  to  leave  [the  hall],  Woo-t  sze  [also] 
sang  the  Thing  kung  (She,  IE.  iii.  ode  I.),  Seuen- 
tsze  said,  “After  the  battle  ol  Siting -puh,  our 
former  ruler,  duke  Wan,  presented  [the  trophies 
of]  his  success  in  Hang-yung  (see  the  Chuen  ou 
V.  xxviii.  8),  and  received  the  red  how  lrom 
king  Seang,  to  be  preserved  by  his  descendants. 
I have  Inherited  the  office  held  by  my  ancestor 
under  that  previous  ruler,  and  dare  not  but  re- 
ceive your  instructions?"  The  superior  man 
considers  that  Seuen-tsze  was  acquainted  with 
propriety.' 
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IX.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  ninth  year,  in  spring,  there  was  a fire  in 
Sung. 

2 In  summer,  Ke-sun  Suh  went  to  Tsin. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  on  Sin-yew,  duke  [Seuen’s]  wife,  Keang, 

died. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Kwei-we,  we  buried 

our  duchess  Muh  Keang. 

5 In  winter,  the  duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke 

of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  the 
viscounts  of  Keu,  Choo,  and  T‘S,ng,  the  earls  of  Seeh  and 
Ke,  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo,  and  Kwang,  heir-son 
of  Ts‘e,  in  invading  Ch'ing.  In  the  twelfth  month,  on 
Ke-hae,  these  princes  made  a covenant  together  in  He. 

6 The  viscount  of  rls‘oo  invaded  Ch'insr. 


Par.  1.  ICang-ysng  hat  here  inttead  of 
anil  we  may  doubt  whether  the  canon  of 
Tto-ehe,  that  denotes  a calamity  produced 
by  Heaven  is  applicable  to  this  passage.  The 
Chuen  makes  it  clear  that  the  event  thus  briefly 
chronicled  was  a Are  which  desolated  the  capital 
of  Sung.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  record 
in  the  Ch'un  Ts*ewr  of  the  prodigies  and  calami- 
ties that  occurred  in  Sung.  Acc.  to  Kung  and 
Kuh,  such  events  brother  States  ought  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Classic,  but  they  make  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  Sung,  as  being  entitled 
to  preeminence  among  the  other  States,  because 
its  princes  were  the  representatives  of  the  line 
of  Shang,  or  because  Confucius  was  descended 
from  a family  of  Sung  I But  calamities  in  other 
States  are  sometimes  chronicled  in  the  text ; — 
e.</.  X.  xviii.  2.  Too  is,  no  doubt,  correct  in 
saying  we  have  this  record  here,  because  an 
announcement  of  the  event  was  sent  front  Sung 
to  Loo. 

The  Chuen  says : — 1 In  the  duke's  9th  year, 
in  spring,  there  was  a fire  in  Sung.  Yoh  He 
(Tsze-han)  was  then  minister  of  Works,  and 
made  in  consequence  [the  following]  regulations 
[for  such  an  event].  He  appointed  the  officer 
Fih  to  take  charge  of  the  streets  where  the  fire 
had  not  reached.  lie  was  to  remove  small  houses, 
and  plaster  over  large  ones,  lie  was  to  set 
forth  baskets  ami  barrows  for  carrying  earth; 
provide  well-ropes  and  buckets;  prepare  water 
Jars;  have  things  arranged  according  to  their 
weight ; dam  the  water  up  in  places  where  it 
was  collected;  have  earth  and  mud  stored  up; 
go  round  the  walls,  and  measure  oil  the  places 
where  watch  and  ward  should  be  kept ; and 
signalize  the  line  of  the  fire,  lie  appointed 
Hwa  Shin  to  have  the  public  workmen  in  readi- 
ness, and  to  order  the  commandants  outside  the 
city  to  march  their  men  from  the  borders  and 
various  stations  to  the  place  of  the  fire.  He 
api>oift!cd  Hwa  Yueh  to  arrange  that  the  officers 
of  the  right  should  lie  prepared  for  all  they 
might  be  called  on  to  do;  and  llcnitg  Seuh  to 
arrange  similarly  for  the  officers  of  the  left. 
He  appointed  Yoh  Ch*uen  in  the  same  way  to 
reparc  the  various  instruments  of  punishment, 
le  ap|M>int<-d  Hwang  Ynn  to  give  orders  to  the 
master  of  the  horse  to  bring  out  horses,  and  the 


chariot-master  to  bring  out  chariots,  and  to  bo 
prepared  with  buff-coats  and  weapons,  in  readi- 
j ness  for  military  guard.  He  appointed  So 
Ts‘oo-woo  to  look  after  the  records  kept  in  tho 
different  repositories.  He  ordered  the  superin- 
tendent and  officers  of  the  haretn  to  maintain  a 
careful  watch  in  the  palace.  The  masters  of 
the  right  and  left  were  to  order  the  headmen  of 
the  4 village-districts  reverently  to  offer  sacri- 
fices. The  great  officer  of  religion  was  to 
sacrifice  horses  on  the  walls,  and  sacrifice  to 
Pwan-kflng  outside  the  western  gate. 

‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  asked  Szc  Job  what  was 
the  reason  of  a saying  which  he  had  heard,  that 
from  the  fires  of  Sung  it  could  be  known  there 
was  a providence.  “The  ancient  director  of 
fire,"  replied  .Job.  “ was  sacrificed  to  either  when 
the  heart  or  the  beak  of  the  Bird  culminated  at 
sun-set,  to  regulate  the  kindling  or  the  extin- 
guishing of  the  people’s  fires.  Hence  the  beak 
is  the  star  Shun-hn,  and  the  heart  is  Ta-ho. 
Now  the  director  of  fire  under  T*aou-t‘ang 
(Yaou)  was  Oh-pih,  who  dwelt  in  8hang-k‘ew, 
and  sacrificed  to  Ta-ho,  by  fire  regulating  tho 
seasons.  Scang-t‘oo  came  after  him,  and  hence 
Shang  paid  special  regard  to  the  star  Ta-ho. 
The  people  of  Shang,  In  calculating  their  disas- 
ters and  calamities,  discovered  that  they  were 
sure  to  begin  with  fire,  nnd  hence  came  tho 
saying  about  thereby  knowing  there  was  a pro- 
vidence." "Can  the  thing  be  certainly  [known 
j beforehand]?”  asked  the  marquis,  to  which 
I Joh  replied,  "It  depends  on  the  ruler’s  course. 
When  the  disorders  of  a State  have  not  evident 
indications,  it  cannot  lx*  known  [beforehand]  " * 

Par.  2.  Tso  says  this  visit  of  Ke  Woo-tsze 
to  Tsin  was  in  return  for  that  of  Fan  Seuen-tszo 
to  Loo  in  the  end  of  last  year. 

Par.  3.  This  lady  was  the  grandmother  of 
duke  Sean g.  Her  Intrigue  with  K*eanu-joo,  nnd 
her  threats  to  duke  Ching,  have  appeared  in 
different  narratives  of  the  Chuen.  It  would 
appear  that  she  had  been  put  under  some  re- 
straint. nnd  confined  in  the  palace  appropriate  to 
the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Stale. 
The  Chuen  says: — ‘Mull  Ki:a»ig  died  in  tl»o 
eastern  palace.  When  she  first  went  into  it, 
she  consulted  the  milfoil,  and  got  the  second 
line  of  the  diagram  Kin  ( , =-=).  The  diviner 

said,  ‘This  is  what  remains  when  Kin  becomes 
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Siiy  (|&|r,  Suy  is  the  lymbol  of  getting 
out;  your  ladyship  will  noon  get  out  from  this.” 
She  replied,  “ No.  Of  this  diagram  it  is  said  in 
the  Chow  Yib,  ‘Suy  indicates  being  great, 
penetrating,  beneficial,  firmly  correct,  without 
blame.’  Now  that  greatness  is  the  lofty  distinc- 
tion of  the  person;  that  penetration  is  the 
assemblage  of  excellences;  that  beneflcialness  is 
the  harmony  of  all  righteousness;  that  firm 
correctness  is  the  stein  of  all  affairs.  'Che  per- 
son who  is  entirely  virtuous  is  sufficient  to  take 
the  presidency  of  others;  admirable  virtue  is 
sufficient  to  secure  an  agreement  with  ail  pro- 
priety. Beneficialness  to  things  is  sufficient  to 
effect  a harmony  of  all  righteousness.  Firm 
correctness  is  sufficient  to  manage  all  affairs. 
But  these  things  must  not  be  in  semblance 
merely.  It  is  only  thus  that  Suy  could  bring 
the  assurance  of  blamelessness.  Now  I,  a wo- 
man, and  associated  with  disorder,  am  here 
in  the  place  of  inferior  rank.  Chargeable  more- 
over with  a want  of  virtue,  greatness  cannot  be 
predicated  of  me.  Not  having  contributed  to 
the  quiet  of  the  State,  penetration  cannot  be 
predicated  of  roe.  Having  brought  barm  to 
myself  by  my  doings,  beneficialness  cannot  lie 
predicated  of  me.  Having  left  my  proper  place 
for  a Imd  intrigue,  firm  correctness  cannot  be 
predicated  of  me.  To  one  who  has  those  four 
virtues  the  diagram  Suy  belongs; — what  have 
I to  do  with  it,  to  whom  none  of  them  belongs? 
Having  chosen  evil,  how  can  I be  without  blame? 

I shall  die  here;  I shall  never  get  out  of  this.**’ 
[The  Chuen  appends  here: — 4 Duke  King  of 
Ts*in  sent  Sxe  K*ecn  to  beg  the  assistance  of  an 
army  from  Ts*oo,  intending  to  invade  Tsin. 
The  viscount  granted  it,  but  Tsze-nang  objected, 
saying,  “We  cannot  now*  maintain  a struggle 
with  Tsin.  Its  ruler  employs  officers  according 
to  their  ability,  and  his  appointments  do  justice 
to  his  choice.  Every  office  is  filled  according  to 
the  regular  rules.  His  ministers  give  way  to 
others  who  are  more  able  than  themselves; 
bis  great  officers  discharge  their  duties;  his 
scholars  vigorously  obey  their  instructions; 
his  common  people  attend  diligently  to  their 
husbandry;  his  merchants,  mechanics,  and  in- 
ferior employes  know  nothing  of  changing  their 
hereditary  employments.  11  tin  Kcuch  having 
retired  in  consequence  of  age,  Che  Ying  asks  for 
his  instructions  in  conducting  the  government. 
Fun  Kae  was  younger  than  Chung-hang  Yen, 
but  Yen  had  him  advanced  ami  made  assistant- 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  centre.  Han  K*c 
was  younger  than  Lwan  Yin,  but  Yin  and  Sze 
Fung  had  him  advanced,  and  made  assistant 
commander  of  the  1st  army.  Wei  Kiiang  had 
performed  many  services,  blit  const  iering  ( ,'hnou 
Woo  superior  to  himself,  lie  became  assistant  i 
under  him.  With  the  ruler  thus  intelligent  and 
his  servants  thus  loyal,  his  high  officers  thus 
ready  to  yield  their  places,  and  the  inferior 
officers  thus  vigorous,  at  this  time  Tsin  cannot 
lie  resisted.  Our  proper  course  is  to  serve  it ; 
let  your  Majesty  well  consider  the  case.*'  The 
king  said,  “1  have  granted  the  request  of  Ts‘in. 
Though  we  are  not  a match  for  Tsin,  we  must 
send  an  army  forth.”  In  autumn,  the  viscount 
of  Ts(oo  took  post  with  an  army  at  Woo-sldng, 
in  order  to  afford  support  to  Ts*in.  A body  of 
men  from  Ts‘in  made  an  incursion  into  Tsin, 
which  was  suffering  from  famine,  and  could  not 
retaliate.’] 


Par.  4.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Kung-vang  has 
for  The  duchess  was  burled  sooner 

than  the  rule  required. 

Par.  5.  He  was  in  Clring.  It  was  the  samo 
place  which,  in  the  Chuen  on  VIII.  xvii.  2,  is 
called  Ue-t‘ung  in  the  pres.  dis.  of 

Fan-shwuy  (yJJ  ^C)»  dep.  K*ne-fung.  Acc.  to 
Too  there  was  no  Ke-hae  day  in  the  12th  month, 
and  we  should  reAd  — • instead  of  + 

*_.  The  Chuen  says: — 4 In  winter,  on 
the  10th  month,  the  States  invaded  Clring.  On 
Kftng-woo,  Ke  Woo-tsze,  Ts‘uy  Ch*oo  of  Ts‘e, 
and  Hwang  Yun  of  Sung,  followed  Seun  Ying 
and  Sze  Kae,  and  attacked  the  C'huen  gate. 
Pih-kung  Kwoh  of  Wei,  an  officer  of  Ts'aou, 
and  an  officer  of  Cltoo  followed  Seun  Yen  and 
Han  K‘e,  and  attacked  [the  gate]  Sze  che-leang. 
Officers  of  T*ftng  and  Scch  followed  Lwan  Y'in 
and  Sze  Fang,  and  attacked  the  north  gate. 
Officers  of  Ke  and  K followed  Chnou  Woo  and 
Wei  Keang,  and  cut  down  the  chesnut  trees 
along  the  roads.  On  Kcah-seuh,  the  armies 
collected  in  Fan,  and  orders  were  given  to  tho 
States,  saying,  “ Ix>ok  to  your  weapons  that 
they  be  ready  for  service;  prepare  dried  and 
other  provisions;  semi  home  the  old  and  tho 
young;  place  your  sick  in  Hoo-laou;  forgive 
those  who  have  committed  small  faults: — wo 
are  going  to  lay  siege  to  the  capital  of  Ch‘ing.” 
On  this  tlic  people  of  Clring  became  afraid,  and 
wished  to  make  pence.  Chung-hang  lleen-tsze 
(Seun  Yen)  said.  “ Lot  us  hold  the  city  in  siege, 
and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  succours  from  Ts‘oo, 
and  then  fight  a battle  with  them.  If  we  do 
not  do  so,  we  shall  have  accomplished  nothing.” 
Che  Woo-tsze,  however,  said,  “Let  us  grant 
Ch‘ing  a covenant,  and  then  withdraw  our 
armies,  in  order  to  wear  out  the  people  of  Ts‘oo. 
We  shall  divide  our  4 armies  into  3.  and  [with 
one  of  them  and]  the  nrdent  troops  of  the  States, 
meet  the  coiners:— this  will  not  be  distressing 
to  us,  while  Ts*oo  will  not  be  able  to  endure  it. 
This  is  still  better  than  fighting.  A struggle  is 
not  to  be  maintained  by  whitening  the  plains 
with  bones  to  gratify  [our  pride].  There  is  no 
end  to  such  great  labour.  It  is  a rule  of  tho 
former  kings  that  sujierior  men  should  labour 
with  their  minds,  and  smaller  men  labour  with 
their  strength.” 

‘None  of  the  States  wished  to  fight;  so  they 
granted  peace;  and  in  the  11th  month,  on  Kc- 
l hac,  they  made  a covenant  together  in  He,— on 
the  submission  of  Clring.  When  they  were 
alniut  to  covenant,  the  six  ministers  of  Clring, 
— the  Kung-tszes,  Fei  (Tszc-sze),  Fall  (Tsze- 
kwoh),  and  KSa  (Tsze-k‘ung),  and  the  K ung- 
suns,  Cheli  (Tsze-urh),  Ch‘nc  (Tsze-kenou),  and 
Shay-che  (Tsze-chen),  with  the  great  officers 
and  younger  membets  of  the  ministerial  clans, 
all  attended  the  earl  of  Clring.  Sze  Chwang- 
tsze  made  the  words  of  the  covenant  to  this  ef- 
fect, 44  After  the  covenant  of  to-day.  if  the  State 
of  ClPing  hear  any  commands  but  those  of  Tsin, 
and  incline  to  any  other,  may  there  happen  to  it 
according  to  whnt  is  [imprecated]  in  this  cove- 
nant!” The  lvung-tsze  Fei  rushed  forward  at 
this,  and  said,  “Heaven  has  dealt  unfavourably 
with  the  State  of  Ch*iug,  and  given  it  its  place 
midway  between  two  great  States,  which  do 
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not  bestow  on  it  the  marks  of  favour  which 
could  be  appreciated,  but  demand  its  adherence 
by  violence*  Thus  its  Spirits  cannot  enjoy  the 
sacrifices  which  should  be  presented  to  them, 
and  its  people  cannot  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  its  soil.  Its  husbands  and  wires  are  oppress- 
ed and  straitened,  full  of  misery,  having  none 
to  appeal  to.  After  this  covenant  of  to-day,  if 
the  State  of  Ch*ing  follow  any  other  but  that 
which  extends  propriety  to  it  and  strength  to 
rotect  its  people,  but  dares  to  waver  in  its  ad- 
erence,  may  there  happen  to  it  according  to 
[the  imprecations  in]  this  covenant  !**  Seun  Yen 
said,  “Change  [the conditions  of]  this  covenant.” 
Kung-sun  Shay -che  said,  ‘‘These  are  solemn 
words  in  which  we  have  appealed  to  the  great 
8pirits.  If  wc  may  change  them,  we  may  also 
revolt  from  your  great  State.”  Che  Woo-tsze 
■aid  to  Hcen-tsrc  “We  indeed  have  not  virtue, 
and  it  is  not  proper  to  force  men  to  covenant 
with  us.  Without  propriety,  Imw  can  we  pre- 
side over  covenants?  Let  us  agree  for  the  pre- 
sent to  this  covenant,  and  withdraw.  When 
we  come  again,  after  having  cultivated  our  vir- 
tue, and  rested  our  armies,  we  shall  in  the  end 
win  Clring.  Why  must  we  determine  to  do  so 
to-day?  If  we  are  without  virtue,  other  people 
will  cast  us  off.  and  not  Ch‘ing  only;  if  we 
can  rest  and  be  lisirmonious.  limy  will  come  to 
us  from  a distance.  Why  need  we  rely  upon 
Ch*ing  ? ” Accordingly  they  covenanted  [as  re- 
lated above],  and  the  forces  of  Tsin  withdrew. 

* The  people  of  Tsin  had  thus  not  got  their  will 
with  Ch*ing,  and  they  again  invaded  it  with  the 
armies  of  the  States.  In  the  12th  month,  on 
Kwei-hae,  they  attacked  the  [saniej  three  gates, 
and  persevered  for  five  days  at  each  ( 

ought  to  be  PI  S.  (1  ).  Then  on  Mow-yin, 
they  crossed  [ilic  Wei]  at  Yin-fan,  and  over- 
ran the  country.  After  halting  at  Yin-k‘ow, 
they  withdrew.  Tsze-kning  proposed  to  attack 
the  army  of  Tsin,  saying  that  it  was  old  and 
exhausted,  and  the  soldiers  were  all  bent  on  re- 
turning home,  so  that  a great  victory  could  lie 
gained  over  it.  Tsxc-chcn,  however,  refused  to 
sanction  such  a movement/ 

[The  Chuen  here  relates  the  capping  of  duke 
Scang: — ‘The  duke  accompanied  the  marquis 
of  Tsin  [hack  from  Clritigl,  and  when  they 
were  at  the  Ho  and  he  was  with  the  marquis  at 
a feast,  the  latter  asked  how  old  he  was.  Ke- 
Woo-tsze  replied,  “He  was  born  in  the  year  of 
the  meeting  at  Sha-suy  (see  VIII.  xvi.  8).”  He 
is  twelve  then,"  said  the  marquis.  “That  is  a 
full  decade  of  years,  the  period  of  a revolution 
of  Jupiter.  The  ruler  of  n State  may  have  a 
son  when  he  is  fifteen.  It  is  the  rule  that  he 
should  be  capped  before  he  begets  a son.  Your 
ruler  may  now  lie  capped.  Why  should  you 
not  get  everything  necessary  for  the  ceremony 
ready?”  Woo-tsze  .replied,  “The  capping  of 
onr  ruler  must  he  done  with  the  ceremonies  of 
libation  and  offerings  ; its  different  stages  must 
be  defined  by  the  music  of  the  bell  and  the  mu- 
sical stone;  it  must  take  place  in  the  temple  of 
his  first  ancestor.  Our  ruler  is  now  travelling, 
and  those  things  cannot  be  provided.  Let  us  get 
to  a brother  Stale,  and  liorrow  what  is  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  ceremony.”  The  marquis  as- 
sented; so,  when  the  duke  had  got  as  far  as  Wei 
on  his  return,  he  was  capped  in  the  temple  of 
duke  Clring.  They  borrowed  the  bell  and 
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musical  stone  of  it  for  the  purpose; -as  was 
proper/ 

This  capping  of  duke  Scang  nut  of  Loo  was  a 
strange  proceeding,  and  was  probably  done  in 
the  wantonness  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  amusing 
himself  with  the  child.  Maou  supposes  that  it  is 
kept  out  of  the  text,  to  conceal  the  disgrace  of 
it.] 

Far.  6.  Here  T»‘oo  is  down  again  upon 
Ch'ing,  because  of  its  making  the  covenant  with 
Tsin.  'ftie  Chuen  says: — ‘The  viscount  of 
Ts‘oo  invaded  Chdng,  and  Tsze-sze  proposed  to 
make  peace  with  him.  Tsze-k‘ung  and  Tsze- 
keaou  said,  “ We  have  just  made  a covenant 
with  the  [other]  great  State,  and,  while  the 
blood  of  it  is  not  dry  on  our  mouths,  may  wa 
break  it?”  Tsze-sze  and  Tsse-chen  replied, 
“ At  that  covenant  we  said  that  we  would  fol- 
low the  strongest.  Here  now  is  the  army  of 
Ts‘oo  arrived,  and  Tain  does  not  come  to  save 
us,  so  that  Ta*oo  is  the  strongest; — we  are  not 
presuming  to  break  the  words  of  the  covenant 
and  oath.  Moreover,  at  a forced  covenant  where 
there  is  no  sincerity,  the  Spirits  are  not  present. 
They  are  present  only  where  there  is  good 
faith.  Good  faith  is  the  gem  of  speech,  the 
essential  point  of  all  goodness;  and  therefore 
the  Spirits  draw  near  to  it.  They  in  their  in- 
telligence do  not  require  adherence  to  a forced 
covenant; — it  may  be  broken.”  Accordingly 
they  made  peace  with  Ts‘oo.  The  Kung-tszo 
P‘e-jung  entered  the  city  to  make  a covenant, 
which  was  done  in  [the  quarter]  Chung-fun. 
[In  the  meantime J,  the  widow  of  [king]  Cliwang 
of  Ts'oo  died,  and  [king]  Rung  returned  [to 
Ying],  without  having  been  able  to  settle  ftho 
affairs  of]  Ch‘iug.' 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  a notice  of  the 
measures  of  internal  reform  in  Tsin: — 'When 
the  marquis  of  Tsin  returned  to  his  capita),  he 
consulted  how  lie  could  give  rest  and  prosperity 
to  the  people.  Wei  Kcung  begged  that  he 
would  confer  favours  on  ihcin  and  grant  remis- 
sions. On  this  all  the  accumulated  stores  of 
the  State  were  given  out  in  benefits.  From  the 
marquis  downwards,  all  who  hud  such  stores 
brought  them  forth,  till  none  were  left  unap- 
propriated, and  there  was  no  one  exposed  to  the 
endurance  of  want  The  marquis  granted  access 
to  every  source  of  advantage,  and  the  people 
did  not  covet  more  than  their  proper  share. 
In  religious  services  they  used  offerings  of  silks 
instead  of  victims;  guests  were  entertained  with 
[the  flesh  of]  n single  animal;  new  articles  of 
furniture  and  use  were  not  mailt*;  only  such 
chariots  and  rolie*  were  kept  as  sufficed  for  use. 
When  this  style  had  been  practised  for  twelve 
months,  a right  method  and  order  prevailed 
throughout  the  State.  Then  three  expeditions 
were  undertaken,  and  Ts‘oo  was  not  able  to 
contend  [any  more]  with  Tsin]/ 
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X.  1 In  liis  tenth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  joined  the  marquis 
of  Tain,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl 
of  Ts'aon,  the  viscounts  of  Keu,  Choo,  and  T‘&ng,  the 
earls  of  Seeh  and  Ke,  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo,  and 
Kwang,  heir-son  of  Ta'e,  in  a meeting  with  Woo  at  Cha. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Keah-woo,  [Tain]  went 

on  [from  the  above  meeting]  to  extinguish  Peih-yang. 

3 The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

4 The  Kung-tsze  Citing  of  Ts'oo,  and  the  Kung-sun  Cheh  of 

Ch'ing,  led  a force,  and  invaded  Sung. 

5 An  army  of  Tain  invaded  Ts‘in. 

G In  autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Keu  invaded  our  eastern 
borders. 

7 The  duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the 

marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  the  viscounts  of  Keu 
and  Choo,  Kwang,  heir-son  of  Ta'e,  the  viscount  of 
T'JLng,  the  carls  of  Seeh  and  Ke,  and  the  viscount  of 
Little  Choo,  in  invading  Ch'ing. 

8 In  winter,  some  ruffians  killed  the  Kung-tszes  Fei  and  Fall, 

and  the  Kung-sun  Cheh,  of  Ch'ing. 

9 We  [sent  troops]  to  guard  Hoo-laou. 

10  The  Kung-tsze  Ching  of  Ts'oo  led  a force  to  relieve  Ch'ing. 

11  The  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  Ch'ing. 


Par.  1.  Too  says  Cha  was  in  the  territory  of 
Ti‘oo,  and  the  Kang-he  editors  identify  it  with 
the  pres.  Kea-k*ow  (Jjjjjfl  P ),  in  the  dis.  of 
Yih,  dcp.  of  Yen-chow.  The  one  or  the  other 
must  be  wrong.  The  territory  of  Ta‘oo  would 
thus  have  extended  as  far  north  as  Loo.  We 
may  accept  the  statement  of  Too,  and  leave  the 
question  as  to  any  more  exact  identification. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was,  no  doubt,  to  call 
forth  the  hostility  of  Woo  to  more  active  meas- 
ures against  Ts'oo,  so  that  that  State  should  be 


obliged  to  relax  its  efforts  to  hold  Ch'ing.  The 
phrase  ‘a  meeting  with  Woo 
out  specifying  the  viscount  himself  or  his  re- 
presentative on  the  occasion,  has  occasioned  the 
critics  a good  deal  of  difficulty.  The  same  style 
has  occurred  before,  in  VIII.  xv.  10  and  IX.  v.  4, 
and  we  meet  with  it  again,  in  xiv.  1.  The  most 
likely  account  that  can  he  given  of  it  is  the  re- 
mark, probably  of  Soo  Ch*eh,  tliat  only  the  name 
of  the  State  is  given  because  [to  get  the  help  of] 
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that  State  wai  the  object  of  the  meeting  (!|^: 

J he  Chue  n Rays:  — * The  meeting  at  t’lia  was 
a meeting  witli  Show-mutig,  viscount  of  Woo. 
In  the  3d  month,  on  Kwei-clrnw,  Kaou  How  of 
T»*o  came  with  his  marquis’s  eldest  son  Kwnng. 
and  had  a previous  meeting  with  the  princes  in 
Chung-le  (see  VIII.  xv.  10),  when  they  behaved 
disrespectfully.  Sze  Chwaag-tsze  (Sze  Job) 
said,  “ Kaou-tsze,  coming  In  attendance  on  his 
prince  to  a meeting  of  the  Slates,  ought  to  have 
in  mind  the  protection  of  Ts‘e’s  altars,  and  yet 
they  both  of  them  behave  disrespectfully.  They 
will  not,  I apprehend,  escape  an  evil  end.”  In 
summer,  in  the  4th  month,  on  Mow-woo,  there 
was  the  meeting  at  Cha.' 

Par.  2.  Peih-yang  was  a small  State,  whose 
lords  were  viscounts,  with  the  surname  of  Yun 
(i £5%)-  It  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ts‘00. 
Tsin  now  led  on  the  forces  of  the  States  from 
the  meeting  at  Cha  to  attack  it.  Its  principal 
town  is  said  to  have  been  80 fe  to  the  south  of 
the  dis.  of  Yih,  dep.  Yen-chow.  The  Chuen 
says:— ‘Seun  Yen  and  Sze  Kae  of  Tsin  asked 
leave  to  attack  Peih-yang,  and  that  it  should  he 
conferred  on  lleang  Seuh  of  Sung.  Seun  Ying 
anid,  “The  city  is  small  but  strong.  If  you 
take  it,  it  will  be  no  great  achievement;  if  von 
do  not  take  it,  you  will  be  laughed  at.”  They 
persisted  in  their  request ; and  on  Ping-yin  they 
laid  siege  to  it,  but  could  not  overcome  it. 

‘Ta‘in  Kin-foo,  the  steward  of  the  Mftng  fami- 
ly, drew  after  him  a large  waggon  to  the  service. 
The  people  of  Pcih-yang  having  opened  one  of 
their  gates,  the  soldiers  «»f  the  Slates  attacked  it, 
[and  had  passed  within],  dust  then,  the  portcullis 
gate  was  let  down,  when  Heih  of  Tsow  raised  it 
up,  nnd  let  out  the  stormers  who  had  entered. 
Teih  Szc-mc  carried  the  wheel  of  a large  car- 
riage, which  he  covered  with  hides  and  used  as  a 
buckler.  Holding  this  in  his  left  hand,  and 
carrying  a spear  in  his  right,  he  took  the  place 
of  a body  of  100  men.  Mfing  Heen-tsze  said, 
44  To  him  we  may  apply  the  words  of  the  ode 
(She,  I.  iii.  ode  XIII.  2),  ‘Strong  ns  a tiger.’” 
The  besieged  hung  strips  of  cloth  over  the  wall, 
by  one  of  which  Kin-foo  climbed  up  to  the 
parapet,  when  they  cut  it.  Down  he  fell,  when 
they  hang  out  another;  and  when  he  had  re- 
vived, he  seized  it  and  mounted  again.  Thrice 
he  performed  tills  feat,  nnd  on  the  besieged 
declining  to  give  him  another  opportunity  he 
retired,  taking  with  him  the  three  cut  pieces, 
which  lie  showed  ali  through  the  army  for  three 
days. 

‘The  forces  of  the  States  were  long  detained 
at  Peih-yang;  and  Seun  Yen  and  Sze  Kae  went 
with  a request  to  Seun  Ying,  saying,  “ The  rains 
will  soon  fall  and  the  pools  gather,  when  we  arc 
afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  return.  We  ask 
you  to  withdraw  the  troops."  Che  Pih  (Seun 
Ying)  became  angry,  and  threw  at  them  the 
stool  on  which  he  was  leaning,  which  passed  be- 
tween the  two.  “You  had  determined,”  said  he, 
“on  two  things,  and  then  cainc  and  informed 
me  of  them.  1 was  afraid  of  confusing  your 
plans,  and  did  not  oppose  you.  Y’ou  have  im- 
posed toil  on  our  ruler ; you  have  called  out 
[the  forces  of]  the  States ; you  have  dragged  an 
old  man  like  myself  here.  And  now  you  Itave  ' 
no  prowess  to  show,  but  want  to  throw  the 


i blame  on  me.  saving,  that  I ordered  the  retreat  of 
I the  troops,  and  but  for  that  you  would  have  sub- 
dued the  place.  Can  I,  thus  old  ami  feeble,  sus- 
j tain  such  a heavy  responsibility  ? If  in  7 days 
you  have  not  taken  it,  1 shall  take  yourselves 
instead  of  it.”  On  this,  in  the  fitli  month,  on 
K&ng-yiu,  Seun  Yen  ami  Sze  Kae.  led  on  their 
men  to  the  attack  of  the  city,  themselves  en- 
countering [the  shower]  of  arrows  and  stones. 
On  Kcah-woo  they  extinguished  it. 

‘The  language  of  the  text, — “They  went  on 
to  extinguish  Peih-yang.”  shows  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  it  from  the  meeting  [at  Clin]. 
| [The  marquis  of  Tsin]  would  then  have  given 
i Peih-yang  to  lleang  Seuh,  but  he  declined  it, 
saying,  “If  your  loriUliip  will  still  condescend 
to  guard  and  comfort  the  State  of  Sung,  nnd  by 
the  gift  of  Peih-yang  distinguish  my  ruler  and 
increase  his  territory,  all  his  ministers  will  lio 
at  case  ; — what  gift  can  lie  equal  to  this?  If 
you  insist  on  conferring  it  on  me  alone,  then  I 
shall  have  called  out  the  Stales  to  procure  a 
flef  for  myself, — than  which  there  could  not  bo 
a greater  crime.  Though  I die,  I must  entreat 
you  not  to  do  so.”  Pcih-yang  accordingly  was 
given  to  tlie  duke  of  Sung. 

‘The  duke  entertained  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
in  Ts‘oo-k‘ew,  and  asked  leave  to  use,  [on  the 
I occasion,  the  music  of]  Sang-lin  (the  music 
which  had  been  used  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Shatig).  Seun  Ying  declined  it,  but  Seun  Yen 
and  Sze  Kae  said,  “ Among  the  States,  it  is 
[only]  in  Sung  and  Loo  that  we  can  see  tho 
ceremonies  [of  the  kings].  Loo  has  the  music 
of  the  grand  triennial  sacrifice,  and  uses  it 
when  entertaining  guests  and  at  sacrifices;  is  it 
not  allowable  that  Sung  should  entertain  our 
ruler  with  tho  Sang-lin?"  The  master  of  the 
pantomime's  liegan  indicating  to  them  their 
places  with  the  great  flag,  when  the  marquis 
became  afraid,  and  withdrew  to  another  apart- 
ment. When  the  flag  was  removed,  he  return- 
ed ami  finiohed  the  entertainment.  On  his  w ay 
j back  [from  Sung],  he  fell  ill  at  ('hoo-yung.  They 
| consulted  the  tortoise-shell  [about  his  sickness], 

| and  [the  Spirit  of]  Sang-lin  ap|H>arctl.  Seun  Yen 
and  Sze  Kae  wanted  to  hurry  [back  to  Sung],  and 
to  pray  to  it.  Seun  Ying.  however,  refused  to 
allow  them,  and  said,  “ I declined  the  ceremony. 
It  was  they  who  used  it.  If  there  indeed  bo 
this  Spirit,  let  him  visit  the  offence  on  them.” 
The  marquis  got  bettor,  and  took  the  viscount 
of  Peih-yang  hack  with  him  to  Tsin.  nnd  pre- 
sented him  in  tho  temple  of  [duke]  Woo,  culling 
him  an  E captive.  [Thu  lords  of]  Pcih-yang 
had  the  surname  of  Yun.  [The  marquis]  made 
the  historiographer  of  the  Interior  in  Chow 
select  one  from  the  family  of  the  [old]  House 
to  continue  [its  sacrifices],  whom  he  placed  in 
Hoh  as  its  commandant which  was  proper. 

* When  our  army  retained,  Mftng  Hecn-tszo 
employed  Ts‘in  Kin-foo  as  the  sjicarman  on  tho 
right  of  his  chariot.  He  had  a son,  IVin  Pe- 
tsze,  who  was  a disciple  of  Chung-ne.* 

AsTso-she  here  mentions  Confucius,  it  may  lie 
addin!  that  it  was  the  sage's  father,  Shuh-leang 
Heih,  who  performed  the  feat  of  strength  with 
the  portcullis  of  Peih-yang. 

Par.  4.  Sung  hail  been  rewarded  for  its 
allegiance  to  Tsin  with  Pcih-yang,  and  now  it 
has  to  pay  the  price  to  Ts‘oo.  The  Chuen 
says: — ‘In  the  6th  month,  Tsze-nang  of  Ts‘oo 
and  Tsze-urU  of  Ching  invaded  Sung,  taking 
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post  [first]  at  Tsze-inoo.  On  Kftng-woo  they 
laid  siege  to  the  capitail,  and  attacked  the  T*ung 
gate/ 

Par.  5.  Tlie  Chuen  says: — Seun  Ting  of  Tsin 
invaded  Ts  in,  to  retaliate  its  incursion/  The 
incursion  of  Ts'in  is  related  in  the  Chuen  after 
p.  3 of  last  year.  Tsin  was  then  unable  to 
retaliate  in  consequence  of  a famine,  but  its 
vengeance  had  not  slumbered  long.  At  this  j 
time  Ts‘in  was  in  league  with  T«‘oo,  and  the  I 
alliance  lietween  the  States  was  drawn  closer  ! 
through  the  wife  of  king  Kung  being  a sister  of 
duke  King  of  Ts‘in. 

[The  Chuen  gives  here  a narrative,  which  is 
the  sequel  of  that  on  p.  4: — ‘The  marquis  of 
Wei  went  to  succour  Sung,  and  encamped  with 
bis  forces  at  Seang-new.  Tsze-chen  of  Clriug 
said,  “ We  must  invade  Wei.  If  we  do  not  do 
so,  we  shall  not  be  doing  our  part  for  TsHx>. 
We  have  offended  against  Tsin,  and  if  we  also  of- 
fend against  Ts*oo,  what  will  Ik?  the  consequence 
to  our  State?”  Tsze-sze  s&id,  “ It  will  distress 
the  State;”  but  Tsze-chen  replied,  “If  we  offend 
ngainst  both  the  great  States,  we  shall  perish. 
We  may  he  distressed,  but  is  that  not  better 
than  perishing?”  The  other  great  officers  all 
agreed  with  him,  and  Hwnng-urh  accordingly 
led  a force  and  made  an  incursion  into  Wei, — 
[having  received]  orders  from  Ts‘oo. 

•Sun  Wfln-tsze  (Lin-foo)  consulted  the  tor- 
toise-shell about  pursuing  the  enemy,  and 
presented  the  indication  he  had  obtained  to 
Ting  Keang  (the  mother  of  the  marquis  of 
Wei),  who  asked  what  the  corresponding  oracle 
was.  “It  is  this,”  said  Wftn-tszc.  * The  in- 
dication being  like  a hill,  a party  go  forth  on  an 
expedition,  and  lose  their  leader/”  'Hie  lady 
observed,  “ 'Hie  invaders  lose  their  leader ; — this 
is  favourable  for  those  who  resist  them.  Do 
you  take  measures  accordingly.”  The  people  of 
Wei  then  pursued  the  enemy,  and  Sun  Kwae 
captured  Hwang  Urh  at  K‘eucn-k*ew/ 

[There  follows  the  account  of  an  invasion  of 
Loo  by  Ts'oo.  which  ought  to  be  given  in  the 
text.  Too  observes  that,  as  it  involved  no 
disgrace  to  Loo,  he  cannot  account  for  the 
silence  about  it. — ‘ In  autumn,  in  the  7tli  month, 
Tsze-nang  of  Ts'oo  and  Tsze-urh  of  Cli'ing  in- 
vuled  our  western  borders.  On  their  return 
they  laid  siege  to  Seaou  (a  city  of  Sung),  and 
reduced  it  in  the  8th  month,  on  Ping-yin.  In 
the  9th  month.  Tsze-urh  of  Cli'ing  made  an  in- 
cursion on  the  northern  Inirder  of  Sung.  Mftng 
llcen-tsze  said,  “Calamity  must  be  going  to  be- 
fall Clriug.”  The  aggressions  of  its  armies  are 
excessive.  Even  Chow  could  not  endure  such 
violent  efforts,  and  how  much  less  Cli(ing! 

*J  he  calamity  is  likely  tolK?fnll  the  three  minis- 
ters who  conduct  its  government!”] 

Par.  (5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of  Keu 
taking  advantage  of  the  States  l>ei»g  occupied, 
invaded  our  eastern  borders/  Wang  K*ih-kwnn 
observes  that  this  movement  shows  strikingly 
the  daring  of  Keu,  ns  its  viscount  had  taken 
p:irt  in  nearly  all  the  covenants  ordered  by  duke 
Thou  of  Tsin.  It  shows  how  incomplete  the 
harmony  was  which  the  lending  State  sought  to 
establish  among  the  others  which  acknowledged 
its  supremacy. 

Par.  7.  This  was  the  first  of  the  three  ex- 
pedition* of  Tsin  mentioned  in  the  Chuen  at 
the  end  of  Inst  year,  by  which  that  State  wore 
out  Ts'oo,  ami  established  its  supremacy,  for  a 


time,  over  ClPlng.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘The 
States  invaded  Clring.  Ts‘uy  Cii'oo  of  Ts'e 
came  with  Kwang,  the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis, 
to  the  army  early,  and  the  prince  therefore  took 
precedence  of  T’fing.  On  Ke-yew,  the  whole 
army  took  post  at  New-show/  The  proper  place 
of  the  heir-son  of  Ts‘e  was  after  all  the  princes, 
as  in  p.  1.  If  ho  hod  received,  indeed,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  king  as  his  father's  successor, 
ami  were  administering  for  him  the  govt,  of  the 
State,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  rank  as 
an  earl,  according  to  the  roles  of  Chow.  But 
he  had  not  received  such  appointment,  as  wo 
infer  from  the  Chuen  on  the  19th  year.  The 
precedence  now  given  to  him  was  probably 
brought  about  as  Tso-shc  says;  but  as  we  shall 
find  that  he  continued  to  retain  it,  it  is  an 
instance  of  how  the  marquis  of  Tsin  took  it  upon 
him  to  override  the  standing  statutes  of  the 
kingdom. 

Par.  8.  We  have  here  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prognostication  in  the  Chuen  after  p.  5.  For 
itpj:  Kung  and  Kuli  have  Wc  have  in  this 
par.  the  first  occurrence  of  jgjj*  in  the  text,  which 
I have  translated  “ruffians.”  Too  Yu  observes 
that,  ns  the  paragraph  commences  with  that 
term,  the  rank  of  the  murdered  could  not  ho 
mentioned  in  it.  They  were  all  ministers  or  great 
officers,  and  if  their  death  had  been  by  order  or 
management  of  the  State,  the  text  would  have 

b™n  °r  ii>  A-  U ^ A & 

^>C  ,nun*crcrs  *,n(*  *,ccn  K^nt  of- 
ficers,  their  names  and  rank,  and  those  of  their 
victims  ns  well,  w'ould  have  been  given.  But 
being  what  they  were  in  this  case,  their  names 
were  not  admissible  In  the  text,  and  consequent- 
ly we  have  the  persons  murdered  without  any 
intimation  of  their  rank.  No  stigma  is  fixed 
upon  them  by  the  omission,  as  Kuh-lcnng 
thought,  and  as  Cli'ing  E.  Hoo  Ngan-kwoh,  and 
many  other  critics  have  contended.  The  men 
may  have  deserve*]  their  fate,  but  no  evidence 
of  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  style  of  the  text. 

Tl»e  Chuen  says:  — * Before  this,  Tsze-sze  (the 
Kung-tsze  Fei)  had  a quarrel  with  Wei  Che, 
and  when  he  was  about  to  take  the  field  against 
the  army  of  the  States,  he  reduced  the  number 
of  the  chariots  [which  Che  wanted  to  contribute 
to  the  expedition].  He  had  another  quarrul 
with  Che  aljout  the  captives  whom  he  had  taken, 
and  kept  him  down,  saying  his  chariots  had 
been  beyond  the  number  prescribed  by  rule,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  present  his  spoils  [lie- 
fore  the  marquis]. 

* Before  this  also,  Tsze-sze.  in  laying  out  the 
ditches  through  the  fields,  bad  occasioned  thu 
loss  of  fields  to  the  Sze,  Too,  How  and  Tsze-sze 
families ; and  these  four,  along  with  Wei  Che, 
collected 'a  number  of  dissatisfied  individuals, 
and  proceeded,  with  the  adherents  of  the  sons 
of  the  ruling  House  (killed  in  the  8th  year 
by  Tsze-sze;  see  the  Chuen  after  viii.2)  to  raiso 
ail  Insurrection.  At  this  lime  the  govt,  was  in 
the  bands  of  Tsze-sze;  Tsze-kwoh  (the  Kung- 
tsze  Fall)  was  minister  of  War;  Tsze-urh  (llio 
Kting-sun  Cheh)  was  minister  of  Works;  and 
Tsze-k'ung  was  minister  of  Instruction.  In 
winter  in  the  10th  month,  on  Mow-shin,  Wei 
Che,  Sze  Chin,  How  Tsin,  Too  Joo-foo,  and 
Tsze-sze  Pub,  led  a bund  of  rufliuus  into  the 
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palace.  and  early  in  the  morning  attacked  the 
chief  minister  at  the  audienoe  in  the  western 
palace.  Tlu-y  killed  Tsze-szc,  Tsze-kwoh,  and 
Tsxe-urh,  and  carried  off  the  earl  to  the  northern 
palace.  TVze-k'ung  had  known  of  their  design, 
and  so  escaped  death.  The  word  'ruffians'  in 
the  text  indicates  that  none  of  them  were  great 
officers. 

‘Tsze-se,  the  son  of  Tsze-sze)  hearing  of  the 
ruffians,  left  his  house  without  taking  any  pre- 
cautions, went  to  [his  father's]  corpse,  and 
pursued  them.  When  they  had  entered  the 
northern  palace,  however,  he  returned,  ami  be- 
gnn  giving  out  their  arms  [to  his  followers]. 
Most  of  the  servants  and  concubines  had  fled, 
and  most  of  the  articles  of  furniture  and  use 
were  lost. 

‘Tsze-ch'an  (the  son  of  Tsze-kwoh),  hearing 
of  the  ruffians,  set  a guard  at  his  gate,  gut  all 
his  officers  in  readiness,  shut  up  his  storehouses, 
carefully  secured  his  depositories,  formed  his 
men  in  ranks,  and  then  went  forth  with  17 
chariots  of  war.  Having  gone  to  [his  father’s] 
corpse,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  ruffians,  in 
the  northern  palace.  Tsze-k  caou  (the  Kung- 
sun  Chae)  led  the  people  to  his  assistance,  when 
thev  killed  Wei  Che  and  Tsze-sze  Puli.  The 
majority  of  their  followers  perished,  but  How 
Tsin  fled  to  Turn,  and  Ton  Joo-foo,  Sze  Shin, 
Wei  Pcen,  and  Sze  Ts'e  fled  to  Sung. 

‘Tsze-k'ung  (the  Kung-tsze  Kea)  then  took 
charge  of  the  Slate,  and  made  a covenant  re- 
quiring that  all  in  the  various  degrees  of  rank 
should  receive  the  rules  enacted  by  himself. 
The  great  officers,  ministers,  and  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  great  families  refusing  obedience  to 
this,  he  wished  to  take  them  off;  but  Tsze-ch'an 
6 topped  him,  and  begged  that  for  their  sakes  he 
would  bum  the  covenant.  He  objected  to  do 
so,  saying,  I wrote  what  I did  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  State.  If  I burn  it  because  they  all 
are  dissatisfied,  then  the  government  is  in  their 
hands;— will  it  not  be  difficult  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  State?”  Tsze-ch'an  replied, 
“It  is  difficult  to  go  against  the  anger  of  them 
all;  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  exclusive 
authority  to  yourself.  If  you  insist  on  both 
these  difficulties  iu  order  to  quiet  the  State,  it  is 
the  very  way  to  endanger  it.  1 1 is  better  to  burn 
the  writing,  and  so  quiet  all  their  minds.  You 
w ill  get  what  you  wish,  and  they  also  will  feel 
at  ease; — will  not  this  bo  well?  By  insisting 
on  your  exclusive  authority,  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  succeed;  l>y  going  against  the  wishes 
of  all,  you  will  excite  calamity: — you  must 
follow  my  advice.”  On  this  Tsze-k'ung.  burned 
the  writing  of  the  covenant  outside  the  Ts'ang 
gate,  after  which  the  minds  of  all  the  others 
became  composed.' 

Par.  9.  Iloo-laou. — see  ii.  9.  The  text  would 
load  us  to  think  that  the  keeping  guard  over 
Iloo-laou  was  the  action  of  Loo,  ami  of  Lon 
alone;  whereas  Tsin  had  taken  possession  of 
that  city,  fortified  it  and  now  held  it  with  the 
troops  of  its  confederate  Slates,  as  a strategical 
point  against  Giving  and  Ts'oo.  Loo  sent 
troops  to  guard  it;  and  thU  alone  the  text  men- 
tions, hut  other  States  did  the  same.  Original- 
ly it  belonged  to  Giving,  but  was  not  Clriiig’s 
now.  Yet  the  text  says — ‘Iloo-laou  of  Ola  ing.’ 
Too  Yu  and  others  see  in  this  the  style  of  Con- 
fucius writing  retrospectively,  expressing  him- 
self according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  purpose 


of  Tsin  to  restore  the  place  to  Ch'ing,  when  that 
State  should  really  have  broken  with  Ts'oo. 
Hoo  Ngan-kwoh,  again,  has  his  followers  in 
maintaining  that  Confucius  here  assigned  it  to 
Ch'ing  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  Tsin’s  ever 
taking  it.  The  proliability  is  that  neither  the 
one  view  nor  the  other  is  correct.  The  place 
properly  belonged  to  Ch'ing;  it  was  held  against 
it  by  the  confederates  for  a time;  it  was  im- 
mediately restored  to  it: — what  more  natural 
than  to  mention  it  as  4 Hoo-laou  of  Giving/ 
without  any  intention  either  ‘to  praise  or  to 
blame.’  The  Chuen  says:— * The  armies  of  the 
State*  fortified  [afresh]  Hoo-laou,  and  guarded 
the  country  about.  The  army  of  Tsin  fortified 
Woo  and  Che;  and  Sze  Fang  and  Wei  Keang 
guarded  them.  The  text  speaks  of  Hoo-laou  of 
Ch'ing,  though  it  was  not  [now]  Clring's,  indi- 
cating that  it  was  to  tie  restored  to  it.  Clring 
[now]  made  peace  with  Tsin.' 

Par.  10.  The  Chuen  says: — 'Tszo-nang  of 
Ts'oo  came  to  succour  Ch’ing.  In  the  11th 
month,  the  armies  of  the  States  made  a circuit 
round  Ch'ing,  and  proceeded  south  to  Yang-ling. 
Still  the  army  of  Ts'oo  did  not  retire,  [seeing 
which],  Che  Woo-tsze  proposed  that  the  con- 
federates should  withdraw,  saying,  “If  we  now 
make  our  escape  from  Ts'oo,  it  will  become 
arrogant,  and  can  be  fought  with  when  in  that 
mood.  Lwan  Yin,  said,  “To  evade  Ts'oo  will 
be  a disgrace  to  Tsin.  Our  having  assembled 
the  States  will  increase  the  disgrace.  We  had 
better  die.  I will  advance  alone.”  On  this  the 
[whole]  army  advanced,  and  on  Kc-liae  it  and 
the  army  of  Ts'oo  were  opposed  to  each  other 
with  [only]  the  Ying  between  them.  Tszo 
Keaou  [of  Living]  said.  “The  [armies  of  the] 
States  are  prepared  to  march,  and  are  sure  not 
to  fight.  If  we  follow  Tsin,  they  will  retire;  if 
we  do  not  follow  it,  they  will  retire.  Ts'oo  is 
sure  to  besiege  our  city  when  they  retire;  but 
they  will  still  do  so.  We  had  better  follow 
Ts'oo,  and  get  its  army  to  retire  also.”  That 
night  he  crossed  through  the  Yitig,  and  made  a 
covenant  with  Ts'oo.  Lwan  Yin  wished  to 
attack  the  army  of  Ch'ing.  but  Seun  Ying  said, 
“No.  We  cannot  keep  l»ack  1's'oo,  neither  can 
we  protect  Ch'ing.  Of  what  offence  is  Giving 
guilty?  Our  best  plan  is  to  leave  a grudge 
against  it,  and  withdraw.  ]f  we  now  attack  it* 
army,  '1‘s'oo  will  come  to  its  help.  If  we  fight, 
and  do  not  conquer,  the  States  will  laugh  at  us. 
Victory  cannot  be  commanded.  We  had  better 
withdraw.”  Accordingly,  on  Ting-we  the  armies 
of  the  States  withdrew,  nnde  an  incursion  into 
the  northern  borders  of  Clring,  and  relumed. 
The  forces  of  Ts’oo  also  withdrew. 

Par.  11.  [The  Chuen  gives  here  a narrative 
abont  troubles  at  court: — 'Wang-shuh  Clvin- 
s&tig  and  Pih  Yu  had  a quarrel  about  the  govt. 
The  king  favoured  Pih  Yu,  wheu  the  other  tied 
from  the  capital  in  a rage.  The  king  recalled 
him  when  lie  had  got  to  the  Ho,  and  put  the 
historiographer  Keaou  to  death  to  please  him. 
j He  would  not  enter  [the  capital],  however,  and 
j was  allowed  to  reniniu  [near  the  Hoi.  Tho 
i marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  Ivac  to  pacify  the  royal 
' House,  when  Waug-shuli  and  Pih  Yu  maintain- 
i ed  each  his  cause.  The  steward  of  Wang-shuli, 
and  Hca  K’in,  the  great  officer  of  Pih  Yu ; 
leaded  in  the  court  of  the  king,  while  Sze  Kao 
stened  to  them.  Wang-shuh’s  steward  said, 
“ When  people  who  live  in  hovels,  with  wicker 
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doors  fitted  to  holes  in  the  wall,  insult  their 
superiors,  it  is  hard  to  be  n man  of  su|>erior 
rank.”  Uea  K‘in  said,  “ When  king  ]>ling 
removed  here  to  the  east,  there  were  seven  fami- 
lies of  us,  who  follow^!  him,  and  on  whom  ho 
was  dependent  for  the  victims  which  he  used, 
lie  made  a covenant  with  them  over  [the  flesh 
of]  a red  bull,  saying  that  from  generation  to 
eneration  they  should  hold  their  offices.  If  we 
ad  been  people  of  such  hovels,  how  could  they 
have  come  to  the  east  ? and  how  could  the  king 
have  been  dependent  on  them?  Now  since 
Wang-shuh  became  chief  minister,  the  govt,  has 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  bribes,  and  punish- 
rneuts  have  been  in  the  hands  of  his  favourites. 


His  officers  have  become  enormously  rich,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  wo  are  reduced  to  such 
hovels.  Let  your  great  State  considei  the  case. 

| If  the  low  cannot  obtain  right,  where  is  what  wo 
call  justice?"  Fan  Seuen-tsze  said,  “ Whom 
the  son  of  Heaven  favours,  my  ruler  aho  favours ; 
whom  he  disapproves,  my  ruler  also  disap- 
proves.” He  then  made  Wang-shuh  and  Pih 
Yu  prepaid  a summary  of  their  case ; but  Wang- 
shuh  could  bring  forward  no  evidence,  and  fled 
to  Tain.  There  is  no  record  of  this  in  the  text, 
because  no  announcement  of  it  was  made  to  Loo. 
Duke  Tsing  of  Shen  then  became  high  minister, 
to  act  as  director  for  the  royal  House.’] 
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XI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eleventh  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  we  formed  tiiree  armies. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  we  divined  a fourth  time 

about  the  border  sacrifice.  The  result  was  unfavour- 
able, and  the  sacrifice  was  not  offered. 

3 The  Kung-sun  Shay-che  of  Ch‘ing  led  a force,  and  made 

an  incursion  into  Sung. 

4 The  duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung, 

the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  Kwang,  heir-son 
of  Ts‘e,  the  viscounts  of  Keu,  Choo,  and  Thing,  the  earls 
of  Seeh  and  Ke,  and  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo,  in 
invading  Ch‘ing. 

5 In  autumn,  in  theseventh  month, on  Ke-we, [the above  prin- 

ces] made  a covenant  together  on  the  north  of  Poh-shin®. 
G The  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  Ch‘ing. 

7 The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  invaded  Suncr. 

8 The  duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung, 

the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of'IVaou,  Kwang,  heir-son 
of  Ts‘e,  the  viscounts  of  Keu,  Choo,  and  T'&ng,  the  earls 
of  Seeh  and  Ke,  and  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo  in 
invading  Ch'ing.  There  was  a meeting  in  Seaou-yu. 

9 The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

10  The  people  of  Ts‘oo  seized  and  held  Leang  Seaou,  the  mes- 

senger of  Ch'ing. 

11  In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘in  invaded  Tsin. 
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Par.  1.  must  be  taken  here  ns  in  VIII. 
i.  4,  indicating  an  arrangement  either  altogether 
new,  or  modifying  in  a iuu>t  important  manner 
existing  arrangements  on  the  suliject  to  which 
it  refers.  The  Chuen  says: — 'This  spring,  Kc 
Woo-tszo  wished  to  form  3 armies,  and  told 
Shuh-sun  Muh-tsze  (P*aou)  of  his  purpose,  say- 
ing, “Let  us  make  three  armies,  and  each  of  us 
collect  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  his  army.** 
Muh-tsze  replied,  “ When  the  demands  [of  Tsin  1 
come  upon  you,  [according  to  this  increased 
establishment  j,  you  will  not  lie  able  [to  meet 
them].”  Woo-tszc.  however,  persisted  in  his  re- 
quest, till  Muh-tsze  said,  “Well,  let  us  make  a 
covenant.”  They  covenanted  accordingly  at 
the  gate  of  [duke]  He’s  temple,  the  imprecatory 
sentenccs  being  repeated  in  the  street  of 
Woo-foo.”  In  the  1st  month  they  proceeded 
to  the  formation  of  the  3 armies,  [the  three 
clans]  dividing  the  ducal  prerogative  [as  it  were] 
into  three,  and  eae.h  of  them  taking  one  part  to 
itself.  The  three  chiefs  broke  up  their  own 
[establishments  of]  chariots.  The  Ke  appointed 
that  those  who  brought  their  followers  and  the 
amount  of  the  military  contribution  of  their 
families  to  him,  should  pay  nothing  more  [to  the 
State],  and  those  who  did  not  so  enter  his  ranks 
should  pay  a double  contribution.  The  M&ug 
employed  one  halt  the  sons  and  younger  brothers 
in  his  service.  The  Shuh-sun  employed  nil  the 
sons  and  younger  brothers.  [They  had  said 
that],  unless  they  acted  thus,  they  would  not 
alter  the  old  arrangements.’ 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  Tso-she’s  narrative 
were  more  perspicuous  and  explicit; — see  also 
the  narrative  under  X.  v.  1,  when  the  new  army, 
or  that  of  the  centre,  was  obliged  to  be  discon- 
tinued. The  arrangement  for  3 armies  which 
was  now  adopted  was  an  important  one,  and 
marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  Loo.  It  was  | 
originally  a great  State,  and  could  furnish  the 
3 armies,  which  were  assigned  by  the  statutes  \ 
of  Chow  to  a great  Stale;— see  the  Chow  Le, 
Bk.  XXVIII.  par.  3.  But  its  power  had  gradu- 
ally decayed ; and  as  r*in  rose  to  preeminence  as 
the  leading  State  of  the  kingdom,  Loo  sank  to 
the  class  of  the  second-rate  States 
which  furnished  only  two  armies  The  change 
from  3 to  2 seems  to  have  taken  place  under  Wan  j 
or  Scucn.  In  this  way  Loo  eseaiM.nl  some  of  the 
exactions  of  Tsin,  whose  demands  for  military  i 
assistance  were  proportioned  to  the  force  which  J 
the  States  could  furnish,  and  hence,  in  the  Chuen,  ; 
Shuh-sun  Muh-tsze  objects  to  the  formation  of  | 
8 armies  on  the  ground  that  they  would  then  be 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Tsin.  But  up 
to  this  time,  the  armies  of  Loo,  whether  3 or  2, 
had  always  belonged  to  the  marquises,  having 
been  called  forth  by  them  as  occasion  required, 
and  been  commanded  by  their  ministers  accord- 
ing to  their  appointment.  A great  change  now 
took  place.  The  Heads  of  the  three  families, 
— the  descendants  of  duke  II  wan,  now  not  only 
claimed  the  command  of  the  armies,  but  they 
claimed  the  armies  ns  their  own.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  youth  of  duke  Seang,  their  act  was 
alt  but  a parting  of  the  State  among  themselves. 
They  would  henceforth  Ik*  not  only  its  ministers, 
but  its  lords,  and  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
duke  of  Chow  would  be  puppets  in  their  linnd*.  I 
must  repeat  the  wish  that  we  bad  fuller  details  of 
the  formation  of  the  three  armies,  and  of  the  pro- 


ceedings of  the  three  chiefs.  Too  says  that 
they  added  one  army, — that  of  the  centre,  to 
the  two  already  existing;  but  that  is  a very  im- 
perfect description  of  their  act.  The  chariots 
which  they  broke  up  would  be  those  belonging  to 
! themselves,  for  which  they  would  now  have  no 
separate  occasion,  and  which  would  go  therefore 
i to  the  formation  of  the  third  army.  The  text 
relates  the  event,  as  if  it  hud  proceeded  from 
| the  duke,  or  by  his  authority. 

Par.  2.  See  on  V.  xxxi.  8. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Ch’iug  were  troubled  ataiut  [their  relations 
with]  Tsin  and  Ts’oo,  and  nil  the  great  officers 
said,  “Through  our  not  following  Tsin,  tlio 
Stnte  U ncariv  ruined.  Troo  is  weaker  than 
Tsin,  but  Tsin  shows  no  eagerness  in  our  behalf. 
If  Tsin  were  eager  in  our  behalf,  Ts-oo  would 
avoid  it.  Wlmt  shall  we  do  to  make  the  army 
of 'fain  ready  to  encounter  death  for  us?  In 
that  case  Ta*oo  will  not  venture  to  oppose  it, 
and  we  can  firmly  adhere  to  it.”  Ttze-chen 
said,  “Let  us  commence  hostilities  against  Sung; 
; the  States  are  sure  to  come  [to  its  help],  when 
! we  will  submit  to  them,  and  make  a covenant. 
The  army  of  'lVoo  will  then  come,  and  we  shall 
do  the  same  with  it.  This  will  make  Tsin  very 
i angry.  If  it  can  then  come  quickly  and  reso- 
j lately  [into  the  field],  Ta*oo  will  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  against  it,  and  we  shall  firmly  ad- 
here to  Tsin.”  The  others  were  pleased  with 
this  proposal,  and  they  made  the  officers  of  tho 
borders  commence  a quarrel  with  Sung,  lining 
j Scull  of  which  retaliated  with  an  incursion  into 
| Ch’ing,  in  which  he  took  great  spoil.  Tsze- 
chen  said,  “ We  may  now  invade  Sung  with  an 
army.  If  we  attack  Sung,  the  States  are  sure 
to  attack  us  immediately.  We  will  then  hearken 
to  their  commands,  and  at  tho  same  time  send 
notice  to  Ts’oo.  When  its  forces  come,  wo 
shall  further  make  a covenant  with  it;  and  by 
heavy  bribes  to  the  army  of  Tsin,  wo  shall 
escape  [the  vengeance  of  them  both].”  Ac- 
cordingly. in  summer,  Tsze-cheu  (Shay-che) 
made  an  incursion  into  Sung.’ 

Tsze-chen  had  formerly  advocated  tho  ad- 
herence of  Ch’lng  in  good  faith  to  Tsin,  whilo 
Tsze-sze  had  been  for  adhering  now  to  Tsin  and 
now  to  Ts’oo,  according  to  the  pressure  of  the 
time.  Tsze-sze  was  now  dead;  and  the  com- 
mentators find  great  fault  with  Tsze-chen  for 
the  crooked  course  which  he  took  to  bring  about 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  policy. 

Par.  4.  This  is  the  second  of  Tain’s  great 
expeditions  with  the  States  of  the  north  to 
break  the  power  of  Ta*oo.  The  Chuen  says:-— 
4 In  the  fourth  month,  the  States  invaded  firing. 
On  Ke-hae,  Hwang,  eldest  son  of  [the  marquis 
of]  Ts*e,  ami  lleang  Souli  of  Sung,  came  first  to 
its  capital,  and  attacked  the  east  gate.  In  tho 
evening  of  that  day,  Seun  Ying  of  Tsin  arrived 
in  the  western  suburbs,  from  which  he  made  an 
incursion  to  the  old  [capital  of]  lieu  (see  on 
Viri.xv.il).  Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei  made  an 
incursion  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  State, 
j In  the  (Jth  month,  the  States  assembled  at  Pili- 
lin.  and  encamped  in  lleang.  Thence  they  took 
a circuit,  ami  halted  at  So,  after  whicli  they 
invested  the  capital,  and  made  a [grand]  dis- 
play of  their  forces  outside  the  south  gate,  and 
on  the  west  crossed  over  the  Tse-auy.’ 
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Par.  6.  Instead  of  Rung  and  Kuh  have 
roli-shin#  was  in  Ch'ing,  and,  nee.  to  the 
K‘ang-he  editors.  must  have  been  In  the  pres, 
district  of  Yen-sze,  dep.  Ho-nnn.  'This  is  very 
doubtful.  Too  and  nearly  all  the  critics  explain 
the  J^J  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
Ch'ing,  And  its  joining  in  the  covenant.  No 
previous  instance  where  the  term  has  occurred 
exactly  corre«|K>nds  to  this;  and  |>orhaps  Tan 
Tsoo  is  right  in  thinking  that  Ch'ing  was  not 
present.  The  Chuon  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Ch'ing  [now]  became  afraid,  and  sought  terms 
of  accommodation.  In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month, 
they  made  a covenant  together  in  Toll.  Fan 
Scuen-tsze  said,  “ If  we  bo  not  careful,  we  shall 
lose  the  States.  Wearied  as  they  have  been  by 
marching,  and  not  [really]  accomplishing  any- 
thing, can  they  be  but  disaffected?’*  Accord- 
ingly, when  they  covenanted,  the  words  were: — 
“All  we  who  covenant  together  agree  not  to 
hoard  up  the  produce  of  good  years,  not  to  shut 
002  another  out  front  advantages  [that  we 
possess],  not  to  protect  traitors,  not  to  shelter 
criminals.  Wc  agree  to  aid  one  another  in  dis- 
asters and  calamities,  to  have  compassion  on 
one  another  in  seasons  of  misfortune  and  disor- 
der, to  cherish  the  same  likings  and  dislikings, 
to  support  and  encourage  the  royal  House. 
Should  any  prince  break  these  engagements, 
may  He  who  watches  over  meu’s  sincerity  and 
He  who  watches  over  covenants,  [the  Spirits  ofj 
the  famous  hills  aud  [of]  the  famous  streams, 
the  kings  and  dukes  our  predecessors,  the  whole 
host  of  Spirits,  and  all  who  are  sacrificed  to, 
the  ancestors  of  our  12  (?  13)  States  with  their 
7 surnames: — may  all  these  intelligent  Spirits 
destroy  him,  so  that  he  shall  lose  his  people,  his 
appointment  pass  from  him,  his  family  perish, 
and  his  State  be  utterly  overthrown  I”’ 

Far.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — 'Tsze-nang  of 
Tii'oo  had  asked  the  assistance  of  troops  from 
Ts'in;  and  Chen,  Ts'in’s  great  officer  of  the 
right,  led  a force  to  follow  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo, 
intending  to  invade  Qi'ing.  [In  the  meantime], 
the  earl  of  Ch'ing  met  [the  army  of  Ts'ooJ, 
[ made  his  submission],  and  on  l’ing-tsze  iuvaded 
Sung  [along  with  it].’ 

Far.  8.  This  is  the  third  and  last  of  the 
great  expeditions  of  Tsin  Against  Ts'oo.  Scaou- 
yu  was  a place  in  Ch'ing,  to  the  south  of  its 
capital,  in  the  pres,  lieu  Chow  (g^p  The 

Chnen  says: — *In  the  9th  month,  the  States, 
with  all  their  Armies,  again  invaded  Ch'ing. 
They  showed  their  forces  outside  the  east  gate 
of  the  city,  on  which  the  people  of  Ch'ing  made 
the  king’s  son,  Pih-p'ing,  offer  their  submission. 
On  KcAh-seuh,  Chaou  Woo  of  Tsin  entered  the 
city,  and  made  a covenant  with  the  earl;  and  in 
winter,  in  the  10th  month,  on  Ting-hae,  Taze- 
chen  came  out,  and  made  a covenant  with  the 
marquis  of  Tsin.  In  the  12th  month,  on  Mow- 
yin,  there  was  a meeting  in  Seaou-yu.  On 
Kfing-shin,  [the  marquis  of  Tsinl  released  his 
Ch'ing  prisoners,  treated  them  all  courteously, 
and  sent  them  back.  He  [also]  called  in  his 
scouting  parties,  and  forbade  raids  and  pillag- 
ing. [At  the  same  time],  lie  sent  Shuh-heih  to 
inform  the  [other]  princes  of  these  proceedings. 
The  duke  made  '1  sang-sun  Ileih  return  the  fol- 
lowing reply, 44  All  wc  who  have  covenanted  to- 


gether [are  here],  because  your  great  State 
found  it  necessary  to  punish  a small  one  which 
had  offended.  Having  obtained  sufficient 
ground  for  your  present  course,  you  are  ready 
to  exercise  forgiveness.  My  ruler  has  received 
your  commands.** 

‘The  people  of  Ch'ing  presented  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Tsin  the  music-masters.  Kwei.Ch'uh,  mid 
Kcuen ; fifteen,  each,  of  wide  chariots  and  guard- 
chariots  with  the  buff-coats  and  weapons  for 
them  complete,  and  other  war-chariots  amount- 
ing altogether  to  a hundred;  two  sets  of  musical 
bells,  with  the  large  bells  and  musical  stones 
belonging  to  them ; and  sixteen  female  musi- 
cians. The  marquis  gave  one  half  [of  these  two 
last  gifts]  to  Wei  Keang,  saying,  “It  was  you 
who  taught  me  to  harmonize  the  Jung  and  the 
Tcih.  so  as  secure  the  adherence  of  the  great 
States  (see  the  long  Chuen  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  year).  In  the  space  of  8 years,  I have  nine 
times  Asemblcd  the  States,  and  a harmony  has 
prevailed  Among  them  like  that  of  music.  I beg 
to  share  the  pleasure  of  these  things  with  you.** 
Wei  Keang  declined  the  gifts,  saying,  “The 
harmonizing  of  the  Jung  and  Teih  was  the  hap- 
py destiny  of  the  State.  The  assembling  of 
the  Stales  nine  times  within  the  space  of  eight 
years,  aud  the  princes  all  virtuously  adhering, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  your  lordship’s  powerful  in- 
fluence, and  the  labours  of  your  various  servants. 
What  did  1 contribute  to  those  results?  What 
your  servant  wishes  is  that  your  lordship  may 
enjoy  j-our  present  pleasure  and  think  about  tho 
future.  The  ode  (She,  II.  vii.  ode  VIII.  4) 
says, 

4 To  be  delighted  in  are  those  prince#. 

The  guardians  of  the  country  of  tho  Son 
of  Heaven  I 

To  be  delighted  in  are  those  princes; 

Around  them  all  blessings  collect. 

Discriminating  and  able  are  their 
attendants. 

Who  also  have  followed  them  hither ! * 

Now  music  helps  the  repose  in  virtue;  right- 
eousness is  seen  in  the  manner  of  occupying 
one’s  position ; the  rules  of  propriety  arc  seen 
in  one’s  practice  ; good  faith  maintains  consisten- 
cy ; and  benevolence  makes  one  powerful  in 
influencing  others.  When  a prince  has  these 
qualities,  then  indeed  he  may  be 'tho  guardian 
of  the  country,  share  in  all  blessings  and  emo- 
luments, and  attract  people  from  n distance: 

this  is  called  music  indeed.  The  Shoo  says 
(probably  V.  xv.  19  is  intended),  ‘In  a position 
of  security,  think  of  peril.’  If  you  think  thus, 
you  will  make  preparation  against  the  danger,  and 
with  the  preparation  there  will  be  no  calamity. 
I venture  to  offer  you  these  admonitions.”  Tho 
marquis  said,  44  Dare  I but  receive  your  com- 
mands in  these  instructions?  But  for  you, 
however,  I should  not  have  known  how  to  treat 
the  Jung;  1 should  not  have  been  able  to  cross 
the  Ha  To  reward  is  a statute  of  the  State, 
preserved  in  the  repository  of  covenants;  it  may 
not  be  disused.  Do  you  receive  those  things.” 
It  was  thus  that  Wei  Keang  first  had  Mis  and 
musical  stones; — and  it  whs  right  he  should  thus 
receive  them.’ 

Far.  9.  The  CAtion  laid  down  for  entries  like 
this  is  that,  when  the  duke  has  been  absent  on 
more  than  one  affair,  the  last  shall  be  stated  iu 
the  record  of  his  return.  It  is  so  here.  The 
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duke  left  Loo  to  tAkc  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Ch4ing.  which  ended  in  the  meeting  at  Seaou-yu ; . 
and  it  is  said  lie  arrived  * from  the  meeting.*  In  ] 
par.ti,  however,  it  is  said  that  lie  arrived  ‘from 
the  invasion  of  Citing,’  though  the  event  im- 
mediately preceding  his  return  was  the  meeting 
and  covenant  at  Poll.  The  commentators  find 
4 praise  and  blame’  in  these  variations  of  the 
style,  but  wc  may  well  believe  that  the  historio- 
graphers made  these  entries,  as  the  characters 
occurred  to  them,  without  regard  to  any  differ- 
ent character  of  the  transactions  in  which  the 
duke  had  been  engaged. 

Par.  10.  For  Kuh-leang  has  The 

Cl  men  says: — 4 The  people  of  Citing  had  sent 
Leang  Seaou,  and  the  graml-superintendent 
Sheh  Ch’oh,  to  Ts4ooy  to  give  notice  of  their  in- 
tended submission  to  Tain  ill  the  words,  [as 
from  the  earl],  44  Out  of  regard  to  my  altars,  1 


i am  not  able  to  cherish  your  lordship  [as  my 
j sujK-riur].  If  your  lordship  with  gems  uud  silks 
] will  come  to  a good  understanding  with  Tsin,  or 
if  by  a display  of  prowess  you  w ill  overawe  it, 
this  would  be  wlmt  I desire.”  The  people  of 
Ts4oo  seized  and  held  the  two  officers.  The 
text  s | teak*  of  44  the  messenger,”  intimating  that 
[losing  Seaou]  was  an  ambassador.’ 

l'ar.  11.  The  Chuen  says:— 4 Two  dignitaries 
of  Ts‘in,  Paou  and  Woo,  led  a force  and  in- 
vaded Tsin,  in  order  to  succour  Ch*iug.  Paou 
first  entered  the  territory  of  Tsin.  and  was  met 
by  Sze  Fang,  who  slighted  the  forces  of  Ts4in, 
ami  did  not  make  preparation  against  them. 
On  Jin -woo.  Woo  crossed  [the  IIo]  from  Foo-sho, 
and,  joining  Paou,  went  on  with  him  into  Tsin. 
On  Ke-ch‘ow  the  armies  of  the  two  States 
fought  nt  Leih,  when  that  of  Tain  received  a 
great  defeat; — in  consequence  of  making  light  of 
Ta*in.* 
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Yeas  XII. 

XII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twelfth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  third 
month,  a body  of  men  from  Keu  invaded  our  eastern 
borders,  and  laid  siege  to  T‘ae. 

2 Ke-sun  Sub  led  a force  and  relieved  T‘ae,  after  which  he 

went  on  to  enter  Yun. 

3 In  summer,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  Fang  to  Loo  on 

a mission  of  friendly  inquiries. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  Shing,  viscount  of  Woo, 

died. 

5 In  winter,  the  Kung-tsze  Ching  of  Ts'oo  led  a force,  and 

made  an  incursion  into  Sung. 

6 The  duke  went  to  Tsin. 


Parr.  1,  2.  T'ae  was  a city  belonging  to  Loo, 
—in  the  proa.  dis.  of  Pc,  dep.  E-chow.  Kuh- 
leang  has  Yun  ia  the  same  place  mentioned 

in  VI.xii.8,  as  then  walled  by  duke  Wftn.  In  his 
time  it  belonged  to  Loo,  but  had  subsequently 
been  taken  by  Keu.  Though  Ke-sun  Suh  now 
entered  it,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Loo. 

ThcChuen  says: — ‘This year,  in  spring,  a body 
of  men  from  Keu  invaded  our  eastern  borders, 
and  laid  siege  to  T*ae.  Ke  Woo-lsze  then  re- 
lieved T*ae,  and  went  on  to  enter  Yun,  from 
which  he  took  its  bell  to  form  a deep  dish  for 
the  duke.'  is  used  as  heretofore,  to  denote 
the  going  on  from  the  accomplishment  of  one 
thing  to  another  not  originally  contemplated. 
Kimg  and  Kuh,  however,  remark  that  it  was 
not  competent  for  any  one  to  do  this  but  the 
ruler  of  the  State  himself,  and  hence  the  ^ is 
here  condemnatory  of  Ke-sun  Suh;— but  see  on 
III.  xix.  3. 

Par.  8.  Tso  says  that  the  object  of  Fong  in 
this  mission  was  to  convey  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  marquis  of  Tsin  for  the  military  services 
performed  by  Loo  the  previous  year. 

Par.  4.  This  viscount  of  Woo  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Show-mung,  which  wo  find  in 
the  1st  Chuen  on  the  10th  year.  How  he  should 
have  the  two  names  of  Show-mung  and  Shing 
is  not  easily  explained.  Full  K'een  ( of 

the  Han  dynasty  supposed  that  the  double  name 
of  this  and  the  other  lords  of  Woo  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  spell,  or  give  the  sound  of,  the  native 
term,  so  that  in  reality  30%  and  are  but 
one  and  the  same  name. 

The  Chuen  snys: — 'In  autumn,  Show-mung, 
viscount  of  Woo,  died.  The  duke  went  to  the 
Chow  temple  (that  of  king  Wan)  to  wail  for 
him ; — which  was  according  to  rule.  On  occasion 
of  the  decease  of  any  prince,  if  he  were  of  a 
different  surname  from  the  duke,  lie  was  wailed 
for  outside  ou  tbc  city  wall.  If  lie  were  of  the 


same  surname,  the  wailing  took  plnoc  in  the  an- 
cestral (Lt^  the  Chow)  temple;  if  he  were  de- 
scended from  the  same  individual  who  Imre 
that  surname,  in  the  temple  of  tliat  [common] 
ancestor;  if  he  were  of  some  common  branch 
fumilv  from  that  ancestor,  in  the  paternal  tem- 
ple. Thus  the  princes  of  Loo  mourned  for  the 
Kea  generally  in  the  Chow  temple ; but  for  the 
lords  of  Hing,  Fan,  Tscnng,  Maou,  Tsoo,  and 
Chae,  in  the  temple  of  the  duke  of  Chow.’  Here 
for  the  1st  time  the  Cli'un  Ts'ew  records  the 
death  of  a lord  of  Woo.  Hut  there  i?  no  re- 
cord of  the  burial ; not  that  an  officer  of  Loo 
may  not  have  been  present  at  it,  but  Itecause,  ns 
in  the  case  of  the  lords  of  Ts'oo,  the  usurped 
title  of  king  must  have  been  introduced. 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  Tszc- 
nang  of  Ts'oo,  and  Woo-te,  one  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  Ts'in,  invaded  Sung,  and  took  (Mist 
with  their  forces  at  Yang-lcang ;— in  retaliation 
for  Tsin’a  taking  Clring  [from  Ts'oo].’ 

[The  Chuen  here  turns  aside  to  a marriage 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  king:— ‘King 
Ling  sought  a queen  from  Ts'e.  The  marquis 
asked  Gan  Hwan-tsze  how  he  should  reply,  ami 
that  officer  answered,  '’In  the  language  of 
ceremony,  issued  by  the  former  kings,  we  find 
that  when  the  king  applies  for  a queen  to  the 
prince  of  any  State,  the  prince  replies,  ‘Of 
daughters  by  my  proper  wife,  I have  so  many ; 
and  of  daughters  by  concubines  I have  so  many.' 
If  he  have  no  daughter  of  his  own,  but  has 
sisters  and  aunts,  he  says,  ‘Of  so  and  so,  who 
preceded  me  in  this  fief,  there  arc  so  many 
daughters.’  The  marquis  of  Ts*c  agreed  to  the 
proposed  marriage,  and  the  king  sent  Yin  Le 
to  settle  the  engagement,’] 

Par.  6.  Tso  says,  ‘The  duke  went  to  Tain, 
to  appear  at  its  court,  and  to  express  his  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  visit  of  Sxe  Fang.' 
Fang’s  visit  was  that  in  p.  3. 

[The  Chuen  here  relates  an  incident,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  drift. — “A  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hou«e  of  Ts'in  had  been  married  to 
[the  viscount  of]  Ts'oo.  [This  year],  Taze- 
k&ng  (a  son  of  king  ChwAiig,  named  Woo)  minis- 
ter of  War  to  Ts'oo,  paid  a friendly  visit  to  Ts'in, 
to  inquire  after  her  mother  in  the  viscountess’s 
j behalf.  This  was  according  to  rule.'] 
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1 In  liis  thirteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  arrived  from 

Tsitt. 

2 In  summer,  we  took  She. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  on  K&ng-shin,  Shin, 

viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  died. 

4 In  winter,  we  walled  Fang. 


Par.  1.  The  Chuen  nays: — ‘When  the  duko 
arrived  from  Tain,  M&ng  llcen-tsze  caused  a 
record  of  Ilia  successful  services  to  Ik*  made  in  the 
ancestral  temple ; — which  whs  according  to  rule.' 
Nee  the  Cltuen  on  II.  ii.  9 about  the  force  of 
In  such  paragraphs  as  this.  Too  Yu  goes 
at  length  into  the  matter  here: — ‘Under  the  2d 
year  of  duke  II wan,  the  Cliuen  says,  “The 
duke  arrived  from  T*ang.  and  announced  his 
doing  so  in  the  temple."  Whenever  the  duke  set 
out  on  a journey,  he  announced  it  in  the  ances- 
tral temple.  On  his  return,  he  drank  in  cele- 
bration of  that  in  the  temple;  and  when  lie  put 
down  the  cup,  he  had  his  service  recorded  in 
the  tablets: — this  was  the  rule.  In  the  I6th 
year  of  Hwait.  it  says,  “The  duke  came  from 
the  Invasion  of  Ch‘ing,  and  observed  the  cere- 
mony of  drinking  on  his  arrival  in  the  temple.” 
It  appears  then  (front  those  two  passages  and 
the  present),  that  if  any  one  of  the  three  cere- 
monies,—tlw*  announcement  in  the  temple,  the 
drinking  to  celebrate  the  arrival,  and  the  record 
in  the  tablets, — was  observed,  the  notice  of 
arrival  was  made;  but  if  they  were  all  neglect- 
ed, there  was  no  such  notice.’ 

Par.  2.  For  M Kung-ynng  has  She 

was  a small  State,  near  Loo, — in  the  present  Tsc- 
ning  jj£)  Chow,  dcp.  Yen-chow.  It  wns 
now  incorporated  with  Loo.  The  ('linen  says: 
— * In  summer,  She  wns  di*nirtul»crcd  into  three 
by  disorders  [which  prevailed].  A force  from 
Ltxi  succoured  She,  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
take  it.*  Too  observes  on  this,  that,  while  the 
Chuen  speaks  of  ‘a  force  from  Loo,*  the  text 
does  not  use  that  term,  intimating  that  the 
troops  employed  did  not  really  amount  to  a 
Brli  , or  2.5U0  men.  Tso  she  subjoins  his  canons 
regarding  the  force  of  several  terms: — ‘“Taking 
(JR)”  i*  used,  when  the  thing  was  done  with 
case;  “ extinguishing  (fjjj),”  when  it  required 


a large  force;  “entering  when  the  ter- 

ritory was  not  retained.’  There  is  difficulty 
found,  however,  in  the  application  of  these 
canons ; and  some  critics,  as  Lew  Ch’ang,  call 
them  in  question  altogether. 

(71116  Cliuen  appends  here  a narrative  about 
the  affairs  of  Tain : — ‘Scan  Ying  and  Sze  Fang 
died,  and  the  marquis  of  Tsin  assembled  his 
troops  in  Meen-shang  that  he  might  order  and 
regulate  them.  He  appointed  Sze  Kae  to  tho 
command  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  but  Kao 
declined,  saying,  “ Pili-ycw  (Seun  Yen)  is  my 
senior.  Formerly 'from  my  acquaintance  with, 
and  knowledge  of,  Che  Pih,  I was  assistant -com- 
mander under  him  ; but  1 cannot  [be  regarded 
as]  superior  [to  Yen].  I beg  you  to  follow  [my 
advice,  and  appoint]  Pih-ycw.”  Seun  Yen  was 
then  made  commander  of  the  army  of  the  centre, 
and  Szc  Kae  was  assistant-commander  under 
him.  [The  marquis]  appointed  Han  K*c  to  tho 
command  of  the  1st  army;  but  he  wished  to 
decline  in  favour  of  Chanu  Woo.  The  marquis, 
however,  offered  the  command  to  Lwan  Yen, 
who  also  declined  it,  saying,  “ I am  not  equal  to 
Han  K*c,  and  as  he  wishes  Chnou  Woo  to  las 
above  him,  your  lordship  should  hearken  to  him.” 
Chnou  Woo  was  then  made  commander  of  tho 
1st  army,  with  linn  K‘e  as  assistant-commander. 
Lwan  Yen  wns  continued  as  commander  of  the 
3d  army,  and  Wei  Keang  was  made  assistant- 
commander  of  it.  Neither  commander  nor  as- 
sistant -commander  was  appointed  to  the  new 
army;  hut  the  marquis,  finding  it  difficult  to 
meet  with  proper  men,  ordered  the  officers  of 
I tens  to  lead  their  footmen  and  chariot-men,  and 
all  the  other  officers,  to  follow  the  3d  army;— 
which  was  right.  On  this,  a great  harmony 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  Tsin,  and  the 
States  cultivated  their  friendly  relations  with  it. 

‘The  superior  man  will  say,  “Modesty  is  an 
essential  point  in  the  proprieties.  Fan  Scueu- 
I tsze  (Kae)  having  declined  the  command  [offered 
I to  liim],  those  below  him  did  the  same,  ami 
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even  Ewan  Yen,  naturally  forward,  did  not  dare 
to  act  differently.  The  State  of  Tain  was  thus 
made  tranquil,  and  the  effect  extended  through 
several  generations: — such  was  the  force  of  a 
good  example!  Is  not  this  a thing  to  lie  ear- 
nestly sought, — the  good  example  of  one  man, 
securing  tla*  quiet  and  harmony  of  the  people? 
The  language  of  the  Shoo  (V.  xxvii.  13)  is 
applicable  to  this;—*  When  the  one  man  is  good, 
all  the  people  look  to  him  as  their  dependence, 
and  the  repose  of  such  a State  will  be  perpetual.’ 
Of  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Chow,  the  ode  (She, 
III.  i.  ode  I.  7)  says: — 

‘Take  your  pattern  from  king  Wftn, 

And  the  myriad  regions  will  repose  confidence 
in  you 

showing  a pattern  of  excellence.  But  in  the 
decline  of  Chow,  the  ode  (Sl»e,  II.  vi.  ode  I.  2) 

•ays 

‘The  great  officers  are  unfair; 

I am  made  to  serve;  I alone  am  deemed  worthy;’ 

showing  how  [at  that  time]  they  would  not  yield 
to  one  another.  In  an  age  of  good  government, 
men  in  high  stations  prefer  ability,  and  give 
place  to  those  who  are  below  them ; and  the  lesser 
people  labour  vigorously  at  their  husbandry  to 
serve  their  superiors.  In  this  way  all  the  rules 
of  propriety  are  observed  both  by  high  and  low, 
anu  slanderers  and  evil  men  fall  into  disrepute 
and  disappear.  Such  a state  of  things  arises  from 
their  not  quarrelling  about  superiority; — it  is 
what  we  call  a state  ot  admirable  virtue.  But  iu 
an  age  of  disorder,  men  in  high  stations  proclaim 
their  merit  in  order  to  impose  their  will  on 
those  who  are  below  them,  and  the  lesser  people 
boast  of  tlieir  arts  toencroach  oil  their  superiors. 
In  this  way  the  rules  of  propriety  are  observed 
by  neither  high  nor  low,  and  disorders  and 
oppressions  grow  up  together.  Such  a state  of 
things  arises  from  contentions  about  superiority ; 
— it  is  what  we  call  a state  where  virtue  is  all- 
obscured.  The  ruin  of  a State  is  sure  to  result 
from  it."  * 

Par.  3.  This  was  king  Kung(^l  He 

was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ch'aou,  known  as  king 
The  Chuen  says: — ‘The 
viscount  of  Ts‘oo  was  ill,  and  addressed  his  great 
officers,  saying,  “I,  the  unworthy,  was  called 
when  young  to  preside  over  the  altars.  At  the 
age  of  ten,  I lost  my  father,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  State  fell  to  my  lot  before  I had  been  train- 
ed by  the  instructions  of  the  tutor  and  guard- 
ian. Thus  it  was  that  I lost  my  army  at  Yen 
(see  VIII.  xvl.  6),  to  the  very  great  disgrace  of 
our  altars,  and  the  very  great  sorrow  of  you. 
If  by  your  influence  I am  aide  to  preserve”  my 
head,  and  die  a natural  death,  for  the  business 
of  sacrifice  and  interment,  whereby  I shall  tnke 
the  place  after  my  predecessors  in  the  temple 
proper  to  me,  I beg  you  will  call  me  by  such  an 
epithet  as  Ling  ( or  Le  (^§)»  according  as 
you  shall  choose.”  They  gave  him  no  reply, 
till  he  had  charged  them  five  times,  when  they 
consented. 

•In  the  autumn,  he— king  Rung— died,  and 
Tsxe-nang  was  consulting  about  the  posthumous 
epithet  for  him,  when  the  great  officers  said, 
44  We  have  his  own  charge  about  it.”  Tsze- 
nang  said,  “ His  charge  was  marked  by  humble 


reverence.  Why  should  we  use  any  other  epi- 
thet but  t!»at  which  is  expressive  of  that  quali- 
ty? He  came  to  the  charge  of  this  glorious 
State  of  Ts‘oo;  he  tranquillized,  and  got  the 
dominion  of,  the  Man  and  the  E;  his  expeditions 
went  rapidly  forth  along  the  sea  of  the  south ; 
and  he  subjected  the  great  States.  And  yet  he 
knew  his  errors; — may  he  not  bo  pronounced 
humbly  reverent  Let  us  call  him  by 

the  epithet  of  Rung .”  The  great  officers  agreed.’ 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘Woo  made  a 
raid  upon  Ts*oo.  Yang  Yew-ke  hurried  away 
with  a charge  [to  resist  the  enemy],  followed  by 
Ts*e-kang  with  a [larger]  force.  Yang  Shuh 
said,  44  Woo  is  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of 
our  king,  thinking  we  shall  not  lie  able  to  take 
the  field.  They  are  sure  to  slight  us,  and  not 
use  proper  caution.  Do  you  place  three  amlmsh- 
ments,  and  wait  for  the  result  of  my  measures, 
giving  me  leave  to  decoy  them.”  Tsze-kfing 
having  agreed  to  this,  a battle  was  fought  at 
Yung-poo,  when  the  troops  of  Woo  received  a 
great  defeat,  and  the  Kung-tsze  Tnng  was  taken. 
The  superior  man  will  say,  “ Woo  was  unpity- 
ing;— [as]  the  ode  (She,  II.  iv.  ode  VII.  6)  says, 

* Great  Heaven  has  no  compassion. 

And  there  is  no  end  to  the  disorders.’  ” * 

Par.  4.  Fang. — see  I.  ix.  6.  The  city  was 
granted,  probably  about  this  time,  to  the  Tsang- 
sun  family.  The  Chuen  says : — * This  text  shows 
the  seasonableness  of  the  proceeding  [from  the 
state  of  other  business].  They  had  wished  to 
wall  the  city  earlier,  but  Tsang  Woo-chung 
begged  to  wait  till  the  labours  of  husbandry  wero 
finished  ; — which  was  right.’ 

[The  Chuen  here  takes  up  the  narrative  un- 
der xi.  10:— ‘Leang  Seaou  of  Ch‘ing,  and  the 
grand-superintendent  Shih  Ch*oh,  were  still  in 
Ts‘oo.  Shih  Ch*oh  said  to  Tszc-nang,  “The  an- 
cient kings  divined  about  their  progresses  for 
five  years,  year  by  year  seeking  for  a favourable 
response.  When  they  found  that  repeated  so 
many  times,  then  they  set  out.  If  such  a response 
was  not  repeated,  they  cultivated  their  virtue 
with  increased  assiduity,  and  divined  again. 
Now  Ts‘oo  cannot  maintain  its  struggle  with 
Tsin;  but  what  is  the  offence  of  [Ch‘ingYJ 
messenger?  You  here  detain  one  of  its  high 
ministers,  relieving  its  court  of  the  pressure  [of 
its  ministers  on  one  another],  making  the  others 
more  harmonious  and  adhere  firmly  to  Tsin, 
with  a hatred  of  Ts‘oo; — what  is  the  use  of 
such  a measure  ? If  you  send  him  back,  and 
thus  frustrate  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  will 
resent  the  conduct  of  his  ruler,  and  be  at  enmi- 
ty with  the  great  officers,  so  that  they  will  begin 
to  draw  different  ways; — would  not  this  be  a 
better  course?”  On  this  the  people  of  Te‘oo 
sent  them  both  back].’ 
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XIV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
first  month,  Ke-sun  Sun,  and  Shuh  Laou,  along  with 
Sze  Kac  of  Tsin,  officers  of  Ts‘e,  Sung,  and  Wei,  the 
Kung-sun  Ch‘ae  of  Ch'ing,  and  officers  of  Ts'aou, 
Keu,  Choo,  T‘ang,  Seeh,  Ke,  and  Little  Choo,  had 
a meeting  with  Woo  in  Hiiang. 

2 In  the  second  month,  on  Yih-we,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  Shuh-sun  P'aou  joined 

Seun  Yen  of  Tsin,  officers  of  Ts‘e  and  Sung,  Pih-kung 
Kwoh  of  Wei,  the  Kung-sun  Ch‘ae  of  Oh‘ing,  and 
officers  of  Ts‘aou,  Keu,  Ch'oo,  T‘ang,  Seeh,  Ke,  and 
Little  Choo,  in  invading  Ts'in. 

4 On  Ke-we,  the  marquis  of  Wei  left  his  State,  and  fled 

to  Ts‘e. 

5 A body  of  men  from  Keu  made  a raid  upon  our  eastern 

borders. 

6 In  autumn,  the  Kung-tsze  Ching  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force  and 

invaded  Woo. 

7 In  winter,  Ke-sun  Suh  had  a meeting  with  Sze  Kae  of 

Tsin,  Hwa  Yueh  of  Sung,  Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei,  the 
Kung-sun  Ch'ac  of  Ch'ing,  and  officers  of  Keu  and 
Choo,  in  Ts'eih. 


Pur.  1.  Tlie  defeat  of  Woo  by  Ta'oo  is  re- 
lated in  the  Chuen  appended  to  par.  8 of  last 
ear.  Tso-shv  supposes  that  this  meeting  at 
leang  (the  Hcang  in  dis.  of  Ilwae-yucn;  see  on 
I.ii.  2)  was  held  in  consequence  of  an  applica- 
tion from  Woo  to  Tsin  for  help;  but,  as 
Woo  Ch*ing  bns  remarked,  the  text,  whore 
representatives  of  Tsin  and  the  other  Staten  all 
go  to  meet  Woo,  would  rather  indicate  that  the 
meeting  was  called  by  Tsin  for  its  own  purposes, 
to  make  use  of  Woo,  instead  of  giving  help  to  it. 

Here  and  below,  Kung-ynng  bos  for  3S. 
At  this  meeting  we  have  two  officers,  both 
ministers,  present  on  the  part  of  Loo; — Ke-sun 
Suh  and  Shuh  Laou  (a  son  of  Kung-sun  Ying- 
ta*e,  and  grandson  of  Shuh-heih,  mentioned  VII. 
xvii.  7).  There  were  always  two  officers  sent  by 
the  States  to  those  meetings,  a principal  and  an 

assistant  ( * JP but  ^ *vcond 

was  inferior  in  rank,  and  only  the  principal 
took  part  in  conference.  Loo  departed  from 
the  ordinary  rule  in  this  case  probably  to  Halter 
Tsin,  and  Tsin  accepted  the  adulation  by  ad- 
mitting two  envoys  to  the  meeting. 

The  Chuen  says:—*  This  spring.  Woo  an- 
nounced to  Tsin  the  defeut  [which  it  had 
sustained  from  Ts*oo],  and  u meeting  was  held 
at  Huang,  to  consult  about  measures  agaiust 


Ts‘oo,  in  the  interest  of  Woo.  Fan  Seuen-tszc, 
however,  pointed  out  Woo’s  act  of  miscon- 
duct, and  sent  away  its  representative.  Ho 
[also]  caused  the  Kung-tsze  Woo-low  of  Keu 
to  be  seized,  because  of  Keu’s  interchanging 
communications  with  Ts*oo.  He  wished  [fur- 
ther] to  seize  Keu-che,  viscount  of  the  Jung, 
and  accused  him,  himself,  in  the  court  [which 
had  been  established  in  fleang].  saying,  “Come, 
you  chief  of  the  Keang  Jung!  Formerly,  the 
people  of  Ts‘in  drove  Woo-le,  one  of  your  an- 
cestors, to  Kwa-chow,  when  he  came,  clothed 
with  rushes  and  forcing  his  way  through  briars 
and  thorns,  and  threw  himself  on  our  ruler 
duke  Hwuy,  who  cut  off  from  Tsin  some  poor 
lands,  and  gave  them  to  you  to  afford  you  a 
subsistence.  The  states  do  not  now  yi»  Id  to 
our  ruler  the  service  which  they  formerly  did, 
because  of  reports  leaking  [out  from  TsinJ,—  all 
through  you.  You  must  not  he  present  at  tho 
business  of  to-morrow  morning;  if  you  are,  I 
will  cause  you  to  bo  seized.”  The  viscount  re- 
plied, * Formerly,  the  people  of  Ts*in,  relying  on 
their  multitudes,  and  covetous  of  territory, 
drovoout  us  Jung.  Then  [your]  duke  llwny 
displayed  his  great  kindness;  and  considering 
that  we  Jung  were  the  descendants  of  the  [chief 
of  the]  four  mountains  (see  the  Shoo,  1.11),  and 
were  not  to  be  entirely  cut  off  and  abandoued, 
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he  gave  us  the  lands  on  his  southern  border. 
The  territory  was  one  where  jackals  dwelt  and 
wolves  howled,  but  we  Jung  extirpated  the 
briars  and  thorna  from  it,  drove  away  the 
jackals  and  wolves,  and  considered  ourselves 
his  subjects,  who  should  not  make  inroads  on 
his  State,  nor  rebel.  Nor  to  the  present  day 
have  we  swerved  from  our  allegiance.  Former- 
ly, when  duke  Wftn  and  Tsdn  invaded  Ch'ing 
(see  V.  xxxv.),  the  people  of  Ts‘in  stealthily 
made  a covenant  with  Ch'ing,  and  left  some 
troops  ns  a guard  in  its  territory,  which  led  to 
the  battle  of  lleaou  (V.  xxxiii.  3).  There  Tsin 
met  the  enemy  in  front,  and  we  Jung  withstood 
him  in  the  rear.  That  the  army  of  Ts‘in  did 
not  return  to  their  State  was  owing  to  our  ser- 
vices. As  in  the  pursuit  of  a stag,  the  people 
of  Tsin  took  Ts'in  by  the  horns,  and  we  took  it 
by  the  feet,  and  along  with  Tsin,  we  laid  it 
prostrate  on  the  ground;— might  we  not  expect 
to  escape  [such  a charge  as  you  bring  against 
us]?  From  that  time  to  the  present,  in  all  the 
expeditions  of  Tsin  we  Jung  have  taken  part, 
one  after  another,  as  they  occurred,  following  its 
leaders,  without  ever  daring  to  keep  ourselves 
apart  from  them.  And  now  when  the  troops  of 
your  officers  have  indeed  committed  some  errors 
which  are  separating  the  States  from  you,  you 
try  to  throw  the  blame  on  us.  Our  drink,  our 
food,  our  clothes  are  all  different  from  those  of 
the  Flowery  States;  we  do  not  interchange  silks 
or  other  articles  of  introduction  with  their 
courts;  their  language  and  ours  do  not  admit  of 
Intercourse  between  us  and  them: — what  evil  is 
It  possible  for  us  to  have  done?  Not  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  will  not  be  a grief  to  me.” 
lie  then  sang  the  Ts*ing  ying  (She,  Il.vii.  ode 
VI.),  and  withdrew.  Seuen-tsze  acknowledged 
his  error,  made  the  viscount  be  present  at  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  and  proved  himself 
*•  the  gentle  and  harmonious  superior  ” [of  that 
ode]. 

‘At  this  time  T*zc-shuh  TsHj-tsze  (Shuh 
Laou)  was  the  assistant  of  Ke  Woo-tsze  and 
attended  the  meeting.  Front  this  time  Tsin 
made  the  contributions  of  Loo  lighter,  and  gave 
more  respect  to  its  messengers.’ 

The  above  Chuen  is  interesting,  ns  showing 
how  the  chiefs  of  the  various  ruder  tribes  might 
be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  States,  though 
there  lie  no  record  of  such  a thing  in  the  text. 

[The  Chuen  turns  here  to  the  affairs  of  Woo: 
— ‘Choo-fan,  viscount  of  Woo,  when  the  mourn- 
ing [for  his  father]  was  [so  far]  completed  (see 
the  death  of  the  former  viscount,  xii.4),  w ished 
to  raise  his  younger  brother  Chah  to  be  lord  of 
the  State;  but  Chah  declined  the  dignity,  saying, 

* When  duke  Seuen  of  Ts'autt  died  (see  VIII.  ! 
xiii.  4,  (5).  the  States  and  the  people  of  IVaou,  ! 
disapproving  of  the  new  ruler,  wished  to  raise  ! 
Tsze-Unng  in  Seuen’s  room.  Tsze-lsang,  how-  ! 
ever,  left  Ts-aou,  and  would  not  be  [earl  of  it],  i 
thus  establishing  the  position  of  the  [actual]  ! 
ruler.  Superior  men  say  of  him  that  he  could  ! 
maintain  in  purity  his  position.  You  are  the 
rightful  heir;  who  will  dare  to  be  false  to  you? 

I cannot  possess  the  State  In  my  position.  De- 
void as  1 am  of  ability,  I wish  rather  to  follow 
the  example  of  Tsze-tsnng,  so  as  not  to  lose  my 
purity.”  When  the  thing  was  still  pressed  upon 
him,  lie  abandoned  his  house,  and  took  to  plough- 
ing, ou  which  his  brother  let  him  alone.’] 


Par.  2.  This  eclipse  took  place  ou  the  8th  of 
January,  B.c.  558. 

Par.  *3.  The  Chuen  says ‘ In  summer,  the 
great  officers  of  the  States  followed  the  marquis 
of  Tsin  to  invade  Tsin,  in  return  for  the  affair  at 
Leih  (see  on  xi.  11).  The  marquis  waited  on 
the  borders  of  the  State,  and  sent  his  six  minis- 
ters forward  with  the  forces  of  the  States. 
When  the  armies  reached  the  King,  they  [were 
unwilling]  to  cross  it;  but  Shuh-heang  (Yang- 
sheh  Heih ; the  Shuh-heih  of  the  Chuen  on  xi.  8) 
having  seen  Shuh-sun  Muh-tsze  (P‘aou),  the 
latter  sang  the  P‘aou  yew  k‘oo  yeh  (She,  I.  iii. 
ode  IX),  on  which  Shuh-heang  withdrew  and 
prepared  boats  for  crossing  the  stream.  The  men 
of  Loo  aud  Keu  were  the  first  to  cross.  Tsze- 
keaou  of  Ching,  seeing  Pih-kung  K-tsxe  of  Wei, 
said  to  him,  wFf  we  take  a side  and  do  not  ad- 
here firmly  to  it,  we  shall  bring  on  ourselves 
the  greatest  evils.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences to  our  altars?”  The  other  was  pleased, 
and  they  united  in  advising  the  forces  of  the 
States  to  cross  the  King.  This  was  done  and 
the  army  then  halted,  but  the  people  of  Ts‘in 
had  put  poison  into  the  stream  higher  up,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  of  the  soldiers  died. 
Tsze  Kcaou,  minister  of  War  of  Ch'ing,  led  its 
forces  forward,  and  was  followed  by  those  of  the 
other  States  to  Yih-lin. 

‘[When  they  were  there],  they  still  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  Ts*in  to  terms,  and  Seun 
Yen  issued  an  order  that  at  cock-crow  they 
should  yoke  their  chariots,  fill  up  the  wells, 
level  their  furnaces,  and  look  only  at  his  horses’ 
heads,  [and  follow  him].”  Lwan  Yen  said, 
“ Such  an  order  as  this  was  never  given  out  by 
the  State  of  Tsin.  My  horses’  heads  wish  to  go 
to  the  east ;”  and  with  this  lie  turned  back,  fol- 
lowed by  the  third  army.  The  historiographer  of 
the  Left  said  to  Wei  Cliwang-tsze  (Wei  Kiiang), 
“ Will  you  not  wait  for  Chung-liang  Pih  (Seun 
Yen)?”  but  Chwang-tsze  said,  “ He  ordered  us 
to  follow  our  leaders.  Lwan  Pih  is  my  leader;  I 
will  follow  him,  and  in  this  way  wait  for  the 
general.”  [On  learning  this],  Pih-yew  (Seun 
Yen)  said,  “1  committed  an  error,  and  repent- 
ance for  it  will  not  now  avail.  We  shall  leave 
many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Ts'in.”  On  this 
he  commanded  a great  retreat ; and  the  people 
of  Tsin  called  the  whole  affair  “The  campaign 
of  changes  and  delays.” 

‘Lwan  Keen  said,  “This  service  was  to  repay 
the  affair  of  Leih,  and  it  proves  itself  to  be  a 
failure; — to  the  disgrace  of  Tsin.  And  there 
are  two  of  us  [he  was  a brother  of  Lwan  Yon) 
in  the  expedition ;— can  I but  feel  the  disgrace  ?” 
He  then  dashed  with  Sze  Yang  against  the  army 
of  Ts'in  and  was  killed,  Sze  Yang  [escaping  and] 
returning.  Lwan  Yen  said  to  Sze  Kae.  ‘‘My 
brother  did  not  wish  to  go  forward,  and  your 
son  invited  him  to  do  so.  My  brother  died, 
while  your  son  has  returned.  He  is  answer- 
able  for  iny  brother's  death,  and  if  you  do  not 
drive  him  away,  I will  kill  him.”  On  this  Szo 
Yang  fled  to  Ts'in. 

‘Ts'uy  Ch*oo  of  'IVe,  and  Hwa  Yuch  and 
Chung  Keang  of  Sung,  were  engaged  in  this  ex- 
pedition, but  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
text,  because  they  were  remiss.  For  the  same 
reason  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
tbu  meeting  at  Heang.  Pih-kung  Kwoli  of  Wei 
does  not  appear  at  that  meeting,  but  lie  is  men- 
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tioncd  here,  because  ho  was  here  more  attentive 
to  his  duty. 

‘The  earl  of  Ts'in  asked  Szc  Yang  which  of 
the  great  officers  of  Tain  would  first  go  to  ruin, 
and  was  answered,  “ Probably  the  Lwan.”  “Be- 
cause of  their  excessive  arrogance?"  asked  the 
earl.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “The  arrogance  and 
violence  of  Lwan  Yen  are  extreme,  but  still  he 
may  escape  an  evil  end.  The  thing  will  happen 
to  Ying.”  “ Why  so?  ” pursued  the  earl.  Yang 
answered,  “The  good  offices  of  Woo-tsze  [Yen’s 
father)  to  the  people  [have  made  them  think  of 
them]  as  the  people  of  Chow  thought  of  the 
duke  of  Shaou.  If  they  loved  the  sweet  pear 
tree  [of  the  duke]  (see  the  She,  I.  ii.  ode  v.), 
how  much  more  must  the  people  now  regard  the 
son  [of  Woo-tszel ! When  Lwan  Yen  dies,  and 
the  goodness  of  Ying  does  not  extend  to  the  peo^ 
pie,  the  favours  of  Woo-tsze  will  be  forgotten, 
and  the  wrongs  done  by  Yen  will  be  clearly  seen, 
and  then  the  doom  will  come.”  The  earl  was 
Impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  his  remarks,  ap- 
pealed in  his  behalf  to  Tsin,  and  got  him  re- 
stored to  that  State.*  With  this  ‘Expedition 
of  changes  and  delays’  the  strife  lictween  Tsin 
and  Ts  in  came  to  a long  intermission.  The  two 
Elates  were  aliout  equally  matched.  The  re- 
sources of  Tsin  were  more  fully  developed,  but 
they  did  not  exceed  those  of  its  neighbour  to 
such  a degree  as  to  enable  it  to  maintain  a per- 
manent superiority  over  Tt'in. 

Maou  lays  down  canons  about  the  names  of 
sonic  officers  which  are  in  the  text,  just  tho 
contrary  of  those  laid  down  by  Tso; — showing 
how  uncertain  all  such  criticism  is. 

Par.  4.  Kung-yang  has  ifft,  the  marquis's 
nnme,  after  . The  Cliuen  says : — ‘ Duke 

Heen  of  Wei  had  given  an  invitation  to  Sun  Wftn- 
tsze  [Sun  Lin-foo)  and  Ning  Hwuy-taxe  (Ning 
Chih;  to  eat  with  him,  and  the  two  oncers  dressed 
themselves,  and  went  to  court  accordingly.  The 
duke,  however,  had  sent  them  no  [subsequent] 
summons  [to  the  feast],  even  when  the  day  was 
getting  late,  but  was  shooting  wild  gee«e  in  the 
park.  Thitherthey  followed  him,  when  he  spoke 
to  them,  without  taking  off  his  skin  cap.  They 
were  offended,  and  Wftn-tszo  repaired  to  [his 
city  of]  Ts‘cih,  from  which  he  sent  [his  son]  Sun 
Kwae  to  the  court.  The  duko  called  for  spirits 
to  drink  with  Kwae,  and  ordered  the  chief  music- 
master  to  sing  the  lost  stanza  of  the  K‘caou 
yen  (She,  II.  v.  ode  IV.).  That  officer  declined 
to  do  so,  and  his  subordinate  Ts  aou  ashed  leave 
to  sing  it.  Before  this,  the  duke  Imd  employed 
this  IVaou  to  teach  a favourite  concubine  the 
lute,  and  he  had  whipped  the  lady,  which  so  en- 
raged the  duke  that  he  had  given  the  musician 
800  blows.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that 
'JVaou  wished  to  sing  the  stanza,  that  he  might 
thereby  enrage  Sun-tsze,  and  obtain  his  o«  n re- 
venge upon  the  duke.  The  duke  ordered  him 
to  sing  tlie  words,  and  further  to  intimate  his 
meaning  in  them.  Kwae  was  afraid,  anti  told 
the  whole  thing  to  his  father,  who  said,  “’Hie 
duke  suspects  me.  If  1 do  not  take  the  initia- 
tive, I shall  die.”  On  this  he  brought  his  sun 
also  to  TsS;ih,  and  went  [to  the  capital]  to  see 
Kcu  Pih-yuh,  and  said  to  him,  “ You  are  well 
aware  of  the  cruel  oppressions  of  our  ruler;  I 
am  very  much  afraid  lest  our  altars  be  over- 
thrown : — what  is  to  be  done?”  Pih-yuh  re- 
plied, “The  ruler’s  authority  »*  supreme ; who 


will  dare  to  oppose  him  ? And  though  we  should 
oppose  him,  do  we  know  that  we  should  find  a 
better?”  And  after  this  interview  he  left  the 
State  by  the  nearest  gate  on  the  borders. 

*Tho  duke  then  sent  Tsze-keaou,  Tsze-pih, 
and  Tsze-p^  to  make  a covenant  in  K‘ew-kuug 
with  Sun-tsze,  who  put  them  all  to  death.  In 
the  4th  month,  on  Ke-we,  Tsze-chen  fled  to 
T8*e;  and  the  duke  went  to  Keuen,  from  which 
he  sent  Teze-hang  to  Sun-tsze,  who  put  him 
also  to  death.  The  duke  then  left  the  Stale, 
and  fled  towards  Ts‘e,  pursued  by  the  Sun,  wlm 
defeated  his  followers  at  the  marsh  of  O.  The 
people  of  Keuen  also  took  some  of  them  prisoners. 
Yin-kung  T*o  and  Yu-kung  Ch'ae  continued  tho 
pursuit  of  the  duke.  T*ohad  learned  archery  from 
Ch(ae,  whose  own  instructor  in  the  art  had  been 
the  Kung-sun  Ting.  Ting  was  now  driving  tho 
duke’s  chariot,  and  Tsze-yu  (Yu-kung  Clrac) 
said,  “ If  I shoot,  I do  violence  to  my  instructor: 
and  if  I do  not  shoot,  I shall  be  killed ; — had  1 
not  beter  shoot  in  ceremony  only  ?”  Accord- 
ingly he  shot  twice,  [merely]  bitting  the  yoko 
over  the  horses’  necks,  and  returned.  [By  and 
by]  Yin-kung  T*o  said,  “He  was  your  master, 
but  I am  farther  removed  from  him,"  nnd  there- 
on he  turned  again  in  pursuit.  The  Kung-sun 
Ting  gave  the  reins  to  the  duke,  and  sent  an 
arrow  through  the  upper  part  of  TVs  arm. 

‘ Tsze-seen  followed  the  duke,  who  sent  the 
director  of  prayers  back  from  the  borders  of  tho 
State  to  announce  bis  flight  [in  the  ancestral 
temple],  and  to  announce  that  ne  was  free  from 
guilt.  [His  father’s  proper  wife], Ting Keang  said 
[on  this],  “ If  there  be  no  Spirits,  what  is  the  uso 
of  such  an  announcement?  If  there  be,  they  are 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  ; — guilty  as  he  is,  how 
can  he  announce  that  he  is  free  from  guilt?  Ho 
neglected  the  great  officers.  And  took  counsel  with 
his  small  officers;— that  was  one  act  of  guilt. 
He  treated  with  contempt  the  chief  ministers  of 
his  father,  who  had  been  appointed  tutor  and 
guardian  to  hini ; that  was  a second.  He  was 
oppressive,  as  to  a concubine,  to  me,  who  with 
towel  and  comb  had  served  his  father ; that  was 
a third,  lie  might  announce  his  flight;  but 
nothing  more;  how  could  he  announce  that  ho 
was  free  from  guilt?” 

‘The  marquis  [of  Loo]  sent  How  Ch‘ing-shuh 
on  a visit  of  condolence  to  Wei,  who  said,  “My 
ruler  has  sent  me  (Tsell*  was  Ch‘ing-shuh'§ 
name),  having  heard  that  vour  ruler  was  no 
longer  watching  over  your  altars,  hut  had  cross- 
ed your  borders  into  another  Elate,  in  such 
circumstances,  bow  could  lie  but  send  his  con- 
dolences ? Considering  how  he  had  covenanted 
wilh  your  ruler,  he  has  sent  me  privately  to 
you,  the  officers  of  Wei,  to  say,  * Your  ruler 
showed  no  sympathy,  and  his  ministers  were 
not  earnest  and  intelligent.  He  did  not  forgive 
[their  offences],  and  they  did  not  perform  their 
duties,  llis  excesses  were  increased,  and  they 
gave  vent  to  their  resentments.  What  is  to  !k» 
done  in  ouch  a case?’  ” The  people  of  Wei  ap- 
pointed T*ae-shuh  K to  reply  to  him,  who  snid, 
“ We  officers,  in  our  want  of  ability,  offended 
our  ruler.  He  did  not  proceed  to  purdah  us, 
but  in  grief  lias  left  the  State,  causing  sorrow 
to  your  ruler.  Mindful  of  the  friendship  between 
the  former  princes  of  Wei  and  Loo,  your  ruler 
has  condescended  to  send  his  condolences  to  us, 
and  to  show  us  his  great  pity.  We  venture  to 
acknowledge  the  condescension  of  his  message; 
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wo  thank  him  deeply  for  his  great  gift.”  When 
How-son  returned,  mid  rejiortcd  the  execution 
of  his  mission,  he  said  to  Tsnng  Woo-chnng, 
“'I’lic  ruler  of  Wei  will  yet  return.  I apprehend, 
to  his  State.  There  is  Tae-shuh  E to  keep 
guard  in  it;  there  is  his  own  brother  Chuen 
(Tsxe-seen).  who  Ims  left  it  with  him.  With 
the  former  watching  oxer  his  interests  in  the 
State,  and  the  latter  to  build  him  up  out  of  it, 
is  it  possible  he  should  not  ho  restored  ?” 

* The  people  of  Ta‘e  assigned  Lae  to  the  mar- 
quis as  his  residence,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Wei,  he  took  with  him  the  provisions  that  were 
in  it.  Kuh,  commandant  of  the  right,  had  fol- 
lowed the  marquis  on  his  flight,  but  afterwards 
stole  away  from  him,  and  returned  to  Wei, 
where  the  people  wished  to  put  him  to  death, 
lie  pleaded,  however,  that  he  had  not  gone  away 
at  first  with  a good  will,  and  that  he  might  be 
compared  to  a robe  of  fox-skin  with  sleeves  of 
lamb's  fur.  On  this  they  forgave  him,  and 
raised  P‘i*aou,  a grandson  of  duke  Muh  to  the 
vacant  seat.  To  him  Sun  Lin-foo  and  Ning 
Chili  acted  as  chief  ministers,  awaiting  his  re- 
cognition by  the  States. 

‘ While  the  marquis  of  Wei  was  in  Lae,  Tsang 
Heih  went  to  Ts*e,  and  paid  him  a visit  of 
condolence,  when  lie  spoke  in  so  violent  a way, 
that,  when  Heih  retired,  he  said  to  his  followers 
that  the  marquis  would  not  be  able  to  enter  tho 
state  again.  “ His  words,”  said  lie,  “are  dirt, 
liis  exile  has  wrought  no  change  in  him.  How 
is  it  possible  that  he  should  return?*  Tsze-chen 
and  Tsze-seen  heard  this,  and  visited  Heih,  when 
their  discourse  was  so  marked  by  right  principle, 
that  he  said  to  his  people,  “The  ruler  of  Wei  is 
sure  to  return  to  his  State.  With  the  ono  of 
these  officers  to  pull  him  forward,  and  the  other 
to  keep  him  back,  though  he  wished  not  to  eater 
it,  he  could  not  keep  from  doing  so.N* 

The  K'ang-he  editors  observe  on  this  para- 
graph:—In  the  account  of  the  exit  of  the 
marquis  of  Wei,  the  Ch‘un  Ts*ew  does  not  men- 
tion the  traitors  who  drove  him  out,  but  ascribes 
his  flight  to  himself.  In  consequence  of  this.  Too 
Yu  auU  K'ung  Ying-tuh  held  tliat  the  style  was 
condemnatory  of  the  ruler,  in  which  view  they 
were  followed  by  Hoo  Gan-kwoh.  But  this  is 
not  the  idea  of  the  text.  There  is  no  greater 
crime  than  the  expulsion  of  a ruler  by  a minister; 
and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  sage  would 
indicate  his  condemnation  of  the  ruler  only? 
Wang  Ts’eaou  and  Yen  ({‘e-luug  have  therefore 
both  disputed  this  view.’  This  method  of 
settling  a point  on  the  critic’s  a priori  view  of 
the  author's  character  and  intention  will  not 
pass  current  out  of  China.  With  the  account  in 
the  text  there  lias  to  be  taken  the  ytuteuicnt  of 
Ning  Chili  on  his  deathbed,  hs  given  in  the 
Chuen  at  the  end  of  the  20tli  year,  that  it  was 
recorded  in  the  tablets  (^f  |l£),  *l,c  States, 
that  * Ning  Chili  drove  out  liis  ruler.*  Mnou 
contends  that  there  were,  besides  those  tablets. 
Others  ( [If]  in  a different  style,  atul  that 
Confucius  made  his  text  from  the  latter,  'lilts 
distinction  of  tablets  again  is  vehemently  con- 
troverted ; and  even  if  it  were  granted,  the  point 
of  real  interest  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  Con- 
fucius ns  a historian  would  not  Ik*  affected  by 
it. — We  look  for  truth  as  to  the  things  which 
he  relates.  And  we  do  not  get  it.  It  is  to  lie 
observed,  however,  that  otily  iu  the  case  of  the 


murder  of  a ruler  is  the  name  of  the  traitor 
given  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘cw,  and  even  not  always 
then.  Records  of  oxpulsions  are  in  the  style  of 
the  text  here,  with  the  addition  generally  of  the 
name  of  the  fugitive  prince, — as  in  II.  xv.  4. 
The  omission  of  the  name  in  the  text,  however, 
is  not  to  be  considered  important. 

[ The  Chuen  take*  us  now,  in  two  narratives 
to  Tsin: — 1st.  ‘When  his  armies  returned  from 
the  invasion  of  Ts*in,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  dis- 
banded the  new  army; — which  was  according 
to  role.  The  armies  of  a large  State  could  only 
be  half  those  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Chow  had 
six  armies,  and  the  greatest  of  the  States  might 

have  three.  At  this  time,  Che  Soh  mm- 

tielonging  to  a branch  of  the  Seun  or  Chung- 
liang  clan)  had  died  after  the  birth  of  [?  his 
brother]  Ying.  Woo-tszc,  [Iheir  father],  also 
died  when  Ying  was  only  six  years  old.  Cbo 
K*5w  (j||j  a brother  of  Fan  Kae;  belong- 
ing to  the  Fan  or  Sac  clan)  was  also  still  young. 
Neither  of  them  was  competent  for  office.  There 
was  thus  no  leader  for  the  new  army,  and  it  was 
given  up.' 

2d.  ‘The  music-master  Hwang  being  by  tho 
side  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  marquis  said  to 
him,  ‘Have  not  the  people  of  Wei  done  very 
wrong  in  expelling  their  ruler?”  Kwang  re- 
plied, **  Perhaps  the  ruler  had  done  very  wrong. 
A good  ruler  will  reward  the  virtuous  and  pun- 
ish the  vicious;  he  will  nourish  his  people  as  his 
children,  overshadowing  them  ns  heaven,  and 
supporting  them  as  the  earth.  Then  the  people 
will  maintain  their  ruler,  love  him  as  a parent, 
look  up  to  him  ns  the  sun  and  moon,  revere  him 
as  they  do  spiritual  Beings,  and  stand  in  awe  of 
him  as  of  thunder could  such  a ruler  be  ex- 
pelled? Now.  the  ruler  is  the  host  of  the  spirits, 
and  the  hope  of  the  people.  If  he  make  the 
life  of  the  people  to  be  straitened  and  the  spirits 
to  want  their  sacrifices  (Read  ^ 

Ba  Z iiifr.  then  the  hope  of  tho 
people  is  cut  off,  and  the  altars  are  without  a 
host;— of  what  use  is  he,  and  what  should  they 
do  hut  send  him  away?  Heaven,  in  giving  birln 
to  the  people,  appointed  for  them  rulers  to  act 
as  their  superintendents  and  pnstors,  so  that 
they  should  not  lose  thoir  projier  nature.  For 
the  rulers  there  are  Assigned  their  assistants  to 
act  as  tutors  and  guardians  to  them,  so  that 
they  should  not  go  lieyoud  their  pro|ier  limits. 
Therefore  the  son  of  Heaven  has  his  dukes; 
princes  of  States  have  their  high  ministers: 
ministers  have  [the  Heads  of]  their  collateral 
families;  great  officers  have  the  members  of  the 
secondary  branches  of  their  families;  inferior 
officers  have  their  friends;  and  the  common 
)ieople,  mechanics,  merchants,  police  runners, 
shepherds,  and  grooms,  all  have,  their  relatives 
and  acquaint anecs  to  aid  and  assist  them. 
These  stimulate  and  honour  those  [to  whom 
they  stand  in  such  a relation],  when  they  aro 
good,  and  correct  them  when  they  do  wrong. 
They  rescue  them  in  calamity,  anil  try  to  put 
away  their  errors.  From  the  king  downwards, 
every  one  has  Ids  father,  elder  brothers,  sons 
and  younger  brothers,  to  supply  [the  defects] 
and  watch  over  [the  character  of]  his  govern- 
ment. ’I  he  historiographers  make  their  records; 
the  blind  make  their  poems ; the  musicians  re- 
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cite  their  satires  and  remonstrances ; the  great  of- 
ficers admonish  and  instruct,  and  inferior  officers 
report  to  these  what  they  hear;  the  common 
people  utter  their  complaints;  the  merchants 
[display  their  wares]  in  the  market  places;  the 
hundred  artificers  exhibit  their  skilful  contri- 
vances. Hence  in  one  of  the  Books  of  Hca 
(Shoo  III.  iv.  3)  it  is  said,  “The  herald  with  his 
woodcu-tongued  bell  goes  along  the  roads,  pro - 
cluiming , “Ye  officers,  able  to  instruct,  be  pre- 
pared with  your  admonitions.  Ye  workmen 
engaged  in  mechanical  affairs,  remonstrate  on 
the  subject  of  your  business.”  In  the  first  month, 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  this  was  done.'  It 
was  done,  lest  remonstrances  should  not  be  re- 
gularly presented.  Heaven's  love  for  the  people 
is  very  great; — would  it  allow  the  one  man  to 
take  fiis  will  and  way  over  them,  so  indulging 
his  excessive  desires  and  discarding  the  [kindly] 
nature  of  Heaven  and  Earth?  Such  a thing 
could  not  be.”  ’ ‘ITte  reader  will  not  wonder  that 
the  K‘ang-he  editors  should  condemn  these  radi- 
cal sentiments  of  the  music-master.] 

Par.  5.  Too  says  this  was  in  retaliation  for 
Loo’s  capture  of  Yun,  in  the  12th  year.  It  was 
only  a continuation  of  the  aggressions  of  Keu, 
in  defiance  not  only  of  Loo,  but  also  of  Tsin. 

Par.  6.  Tso-shc  says  this  attack  was  ordered 
by  the  viscount  of  Ts^kj,  in  consequence  of  Woo’s 
invasion  of  Ts‘oo  the  previous  year,  which  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Yung-poo  (see  the  Chuen  af- 
ter xiiL  3);  adding,  ‘Tsze-nang  took  post  with 
his  army  at  Tsang,  intending  to  attack  Woo; 
and  when  Woo  would  not  come  forth,  he  with- 
drew. He  brought  up  the  rear  himself,  and  did 
not  take  precautions,  thinking  Woo  could  do 
nothing.  A body  of  men,  however,  advancing 
through  the  defile  of  Kaou-chow,  intercepted 
and  fell  upon  him  where  the  troops  of  Ts*oo 
could  not  help  one  another.  They  defeated 
Tsze-nang,  and  took  the  Kung-tszo  E-kuh 
prisoner.’ 

[The  Chuen  appends  here : — ‘The  king  sent 
duke  Ting  of  Lijw  to  deliver  the  following 
charge  to  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e. — “ Formerly,  our 
great  kinsman  (duke  T‘ac  was  father-in-law  to 
king  Woo;  hence  the  Jj|),  [your  ancestor], 
duke  T‘ae,  aided  our  ancient  kings,  and  was  as 
a limb  to  the  House  of  Chow,  a tutor  and 
guardian  to  the  myriads  of  the  people;  and  his 
services  as  Lho  grand-tutor  were  recompensed 


with  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  the 
eastern  sen,  descending  t<»  his  posterity.  That 
the  royal  House  was  not  overthrown  was  owing 
to  him.  Now  I give  charge  to  you  II wan  to 
follow  the  rules  of  our  [great]  kinsman,  and  to 
continue  the  services  of  your  ancestors,  bringing 
no  disgrace  on  them.  Bo  reverent.  I)o  not 
neglect  my  charge] !”  ’ 

Par.  7.  Ts‘eih. — see  VI.  i.  9.  This  meeting 
had  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Wei.  ami  from  the 
presence  at  it  of  Sun  Lin-foo,  we  can  understood 
how  its  councils  were  likely  to  incline. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of  Tain  con- 
sulted Chtmg-hang  lleen-UJBe(Scni)  Yen)  about 
the  affairs  of  Wei,  when  that  minister  replied, 
“Our  best  plan  is  to  accede  to  ils  present  cir- 
cumstances. and  settle  it  accordingly.  Wei  has 
a ruler.  If  we  attack  it,  we  may  not  succeed  as 
we  should  desire,  and  wc  shall  be  troubling  tho 
States.  The  historiographer  Yih  said,  * Add 
stability  to  the  heavy.’  Chung-hwuy  said, 
‘ Deal  summarily  with  States  that  arc  going  to 
ruin,  and  take  their  States  from  the  disorderly. 
To  overthrow  the  perishing  and  strengthen  what 
is  being  preserved,  is  the  way  in  which  to  ad- 
minister a State.’  Let  your  lordship  now  settle 
Wei,  and  wait  the  time  [for  a different  coarse]. 
In  winter  a meeting  was  held  at  Ts‘eih,  to  con- 
sult about  the  settlement  of  Wei.  Fan  Seuen- 
taze  borrowed  from  Ts*e  its  [banner  with 
variegated]  feathers  and  ox-tails,  and  did  not 
return  it;  in  consequence  of  which  the  people  of 
Ts‘e  began  to  be  disaffected.* 

[Tlte  Chuen  appends  here  a short  narrative 
about  Ts*oo: — ‘ When  Tsze-nang  of  Ts*oo  re- 
turned from  the  invasion  of  Woo,  he  died. 
When  he  was  about  to  die,  he  left  word  that 
Tsze-kftng  should  fortify  Ying.  The  superior 
man  will  say  that  Tsze-nang  was  [indeed  a] 
faithful  [minister].  When  his  ruler  died,  he 
did  not  forget  to  make  him  remembered  by  a 
good  name  (see  on  xiii.3);  when  he  was  about 
to  die  himself,  he  did  not  forget  to  defend  tho 
altars  [of  the  State].  Ought  he  not  to  be  pro- 
nounced faithful?  To  the  faithful  the  people 
look.  The  words  of  the  ode  (She,  II.  vili.  ode  1. 1 ), 

‘ If  we  could  now  go  back  to  Chow, 

These  would  Ik?  admiringly  looked  to  by 
all  the  people,” 

have  respect  to  the  faithfulness  [of  the  officers 
spoken  of].’] 


Fifteenth  year. 
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XV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  of  Sung 
sr nt  Heang  Seuh  to  Loo  on  a mission  of  friendly  in- 

3uiries;  [and]  in  the  second  month,  on  Ke-hae,  [the 
uke]  made  a covenant  with  him  at  LSw. 

2  Ilea  of  Lew  met  the  king’s  bride  in  Ts‘e. 

3  In  summer,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘c  invaded  our  northern  bor- 
ders, and  laid  siege  to  Ch'ing.  The  duke  went  as  far 
as  Yu  to  relieve  Ch‘ing. 

4  K‘e-sun  Suh  and  Shuh-sun  Plaou  led  a force  and  walled 
round  the  suburbs  of  Ch'ing. 

5  In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Ting-sze,  the  sun 
was  eclipsed. 

6  A body  of  men  from  Choo  invaded  our  southern  borders. 
7 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  Chow, 
marquis  of  Tsin,  died. 


Par.  1.  Too  observes  that  this  mission  of 
Heang  Seuh  was  in  return  for  that  of  Shuh-sun 
P‘nnu  to  Sung  in  the  duke’s  2d  year,  and  to 
renew  the  covenant  at  Poh  in  the  11th  year, 
lie  says  nothing  about  the  situation  of  Lew, 
from  which  Ying-tah  infers  that  it  was  a place 
near  the  capital,  though  outside  it.  For  the 
duke  to  covenant  at  all  with  the  messenger  was 
below  his  dignity ; to  go  outside  the  city  to  do 
it  w as  still  more  unbecoming.  Wan  Ch'ung- 
taung  of  the  pree.  <iyn.)  ingeni- 

ously  supposes  that  Sfjj  are  an  addition  to 
the  text  occasioned  by  the  next  paragraph's 
beginning  with  The  Chuen  says:— ‘Heang 
Seuh  of  Sung  came  on  a friendly  mission ; and  to 
renew  the  [existing]  covenant.  Visiting  Mfing 
lleen-tszc,  ho  reproved  him  about  his  house, 
saying,  “I  did  not  expect  that  a man  of  your 
great  reputation  would  have  so  beautiful  a 
house.**  Heen-tszc  replied,  “My  older  brother 
did  it,  when  I was  in  Tsin.  To  have  taken  it 
down  again  would  have  been  a great  labour,  and 
1 did  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  him.”’ 

Par.  2.  The  negotiation  for  the  king’s  mar- 
riage with  a princess  of  Ts‘e  is  related  in  the 
Chuen  appended  to  xii.  5.  For  the  ceremonies 
In  conveying  a king's  bride  to  Chow,  see  on  II. 
viii.  6.  Those  ceremonies  appear  not  to  have 
been  correctly  observed  on  the  occasion  here 
spoken  of.  The  Lew  Hiia  of  the  text  is  no  doubt, 
the 4 duke  Ting  of  Lew/  mentioned  in  the  Chuen 
appended  to  par.  6 of  last  year.  But  his  appear- 
ing by  his  name  here  shows,  according  to  the 
rules  for  the  use  of  titles,  designations,  and 
names,  that  he  was  not  yet  a high  minister  or 
duke  of  the  court,  and  not  even  a great  officer; 
yet  here  he  is  employed  to  receive  the  queen 
and  convey  her  to  Chow, — a duty  for  which 
only  a high  minister  was  competent.  What 
Tso-she  says  on  the  subject  is  too  brief  to  be  in- 
tclligiblo: — ‘An  officer,  following  duke  Tsing  of 


Shen,  met  the  queen  in  Ts4©.  That  a minister 
did  not  go  on  this  duty  was  contrary  to  rule.’ 

[The  Chuen  gives  two  narratives  here  about 
the  affairs  of  Ts‘oo  and  of  Ch‘ing.  1st.  *Tho 
Kung-tsze  Woo  of  'JVoo  was  made  chief  minis- 
ter (in  room  of  Tase-nang) ; the  Kung-tsze  P'e- 
jung.  director  of  the  Bight ; Wei  Tsze-p‘ing,  grand 
marshal;  the  Kung-tsze  T*oh-sze,  marshal  of 
the  Right;  the  Kung-tsze  ChHng,  marshal  of  the 
Left ; K'euh  Taou,  the  Moh-gaou ; the  Kung-tsze 
Chuy-shoo,  director  of  Remonstrances;  K‘euh 
Tang,  joint-director;  Yang  Yew-ke,  director 
of  the  palace  stables  ;— and  thus  the  people  of 
the  State  were  composed.  The  superior  man 
will  say  that  Ts*oo  was  able  to  put  the  right 
men  in  the  right  offices.  Such  allotment  of  offi- 
ces is  an  urgent  necessity  of  a State ; when  it  Is 
done,  the  minds  of  the  people  have  nothing  more 
to  desire.  The  words  of  the  ode  (She,  I.  i.  odo 
HI.  1). 

44  Alas!  I think  of  the  men, 

Who  can  be  placed  in  all  the  offices,*4 

refer  to  the  subject  of  being  able  to  give  offices  to 
proper  men.  “All  the  offices  ” there  refers  to  the 
occupancy  of  their  places  by  the  king,  the  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  knights,  the  lords  of 
the  7>ea,  the  7Voe  the  Weit  and  their  great  of- 
ficers.* 

2d.  “After  the  insurrection  of  the  Wei  and 
Sze  families  in  Ch'ing  (see  on  x.  8),  the  ruffians 
who  escaped  [took  refuge]  in  Sung,  to  which 
the  people  of  Ch'ing,  out  of  regard  to  Tsze-se, 
Pih-yew,  and  Tszc-ch'an,  sent  a bribe  of  160 
horses,  and  the  musicians  Fei  and  Hwuy ; and  in 
the  3rd  month,  the  Kung-sun  Ilih  also  went  [to 
Sung]  as  a hostage.  Tsze-han,  [Sung's]  minis- 
ter of  Works,  on  this,  delivered  up  Chay  (So 

is  here,  and  should  formerly  have  been, 
read)  Joo-foo,  Wei  P'een,  and  Sze  Ta4©;  but 
thinking  well  of  Sze  Shin,  he  let  him  escape  to  the 
protection  of  Ke  Woo-tase  [in  Loo],  who  placed 
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liim  in  Poem.  The  people  of  Ch*ing  reduced  the 
oilier  three  men  to  pickle.  The  musician  Hwuy 
was  passing  by  the  court  of  Sung,  and  wished 
to  make  his  water,  when  his  guide  tohl  him  it 
was  the  court.  “But,”  said  Hwuy,  “ there  is 
no  inan  there*”  “It  is  the  court,’*  replied  the 
other;  “how'  should  there  lie  no  man  there?” 
“It  is  impossible,"  said  Hwuy,  “there  should  be 
any  man.  If  there  were,  would  he  have  prefer- 
red [two]  blind  masters  of  licentious  music  to 
[simply  gratifying]  the  ministers  of  a State  of 
a thousand  chariots  ? This  is  a proof  that  there 
can  be  no  man  there.**  When  Tsze-han  heard 
this,  he  made  an  urgent  request,  and  returned 
[the  musicians].’] 

Parr.  3,  4.  Cn4ng, — see  II.  vi.  2.  Yu  was 
also  in  Loo,  and  the  duke  only  advanced  to  it, 
fearing  an  encounter  with  IVe,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  withdrawn  its  troops,  leaving 
to  Suh  and  P‘aou  the  opportunity  of  fortifying 
the  place.  we  have  seen,  denotes  ‘the 

outer  suburbs  ’ extending  beyond  the  We 

must  suppose  that  the  wall  now  reared  was 
between  the  limits  of  the  two,  outside  the 
on  the  inside  of  the  The  Chuen  says : — 1 In 
summer,  the  marquis  of  Ts'e  laid  siege  to  Ch‘ing, 
having  become  estranged  from  Tsin.  On  this 
we  fortified  the  suburbs  of  ChHng.*  Ch'ing  was 
the  city  of  the  Mang-sun  clan.  That  the  Heads 
of  the  other  two  clans  undertook  to  fortify  it 
shows,  it  is  understood,  the  alliance  that  existed 
between  the  three. 

Par.  5.  This  eclipse  took  place  May  23d, 
B.C.  5157.  The  month  is  wrong; — it  was  really 
the  6th  month  intercalary.  Even  Too  Yu  saw 
that  there  was  an  error  in  the  text. 


Par.  C.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  autumn,  a 
body  of  men  from  Choo  invaded  our  southern 
borders,  when  we  sent  information  of  tlieir  do- 
ing so  to  Tsin.  Tsin  purposed  to  call  a meeting 
[of  the  States],  to  punish  Choo  and  Kcu,  but  the 
thing  was  stopped  by  the  illness  of  the  marquis. 
In  winter  duke  Taou  of  Tsin  died,  and  no  meet- 
ing [of  the  States]  could  be  held.’ 

Par.  7.  The  marquis  Chow,  or  duke  Taou, 
of  Tsin  was  a prince  of  great  merit,  though  he  is 
ranked  as  inferior  to  his  predecessor,  duke  Wan, 
and  to  duke  Hwan  of  Ts'e.  He  wras  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pew  ($£),  known  as  duke  Ping. 

[The  Chuen  adds  here  three  short  narratives: 
— 1st.  ‘The  Kung-sun  Hea  of  Ching  went  to 
Tsin,  hurrying  to  the  death-rites.  Tsze-kcaou 
attended  the  funeral.’  2d.  * A man  of  Sung 
found  a gem,  and  presented  it  to  Tsze-han,  who 
would  not  receive  it.  The  man  said,  “ I showed 
it  to  a lapidary,  who  considered  it  to  be  valuable, 
and  therefore  I ventured  to  offer  it  to  you.’* 
Tsze-han  said,  “What  I consider  valuable  is 
not  to  tie  covetous;  what  you  consider  valuable 
is  your  gem.  If  you  give  it  to  me,  w'e  shall 
both  lose  what  we  consider  to  he  valuable;  we 
had  better  each  keep  his  own.”  [The  man] 
bowed  his  head  to  the  earth,  and  said,  “ If  a small 
man  like  me  carry  such  a jmh  in  his  bosom, 
he  cannot  leave  his  village.  I offer  it  as  iny 
means  of  asking  [an  escape  from]  death.”  Tsze- 
han  on  this  placed  the  man  in  the  street  wliero 
he  lived  himself,  and  made  a lapidary  cut  the 
gem  for  him,  who  in  this  way  became  rich, 
and  was  sent  afterwards  back  to  his  place.’ 
3d.  ‘In  the  12th  month,  the  people  of  Uh‘ing 
took  away  his  wife  from  Cliay  Kow,  and  sent 
her  back  to  the  Fa a family  [of  Tsin,  to  which 
she  belonged.] 


Sixteenth  year. 
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XVI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  sixteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
first  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Taou  of 
Tsin. 

2 In  the  third  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the 
[new]  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis 
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of  Wei,  the  earls  of  Ch'ing  and  Ts‘uou,  the  visconnta 
of  Choo  and  Kcu,  the  earls  of  Seeh  and  Ke,  and  the 
viscount  of  Little  Choo,  in  Keih-lcung.  On  Mow-yin 
[their]  great  officers  made  a covenant. 

3 The  people  of  Tsin  seized  the  viscounts  of  Keu  and  Choo, 

and  carried  them  back  [to  Tsin]. 

4 The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  invaded  our  northern  borders. 

5 In  summer,  the  duke  came  from  the  meeting. 

(I  I n the  fifth  month,  on  Keah-tsze,  there  was  an  earthquake. 

7 Sliuh  Laou  joined  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  Scun  Yen  of  Ts‘e, 

Ning  Chib  of  Wei,  and  an  officer  of  Sung,  in  invading 
Heu. 

8 In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  invaded  our  northern 

borders,  and  laid  siege  to  Ch'ing. 

9 We  had  a grand  sacrifice  for  ruin. 

10  In  winter,  Shuh-sun  P'aou  went  to  Tsin. 


Par.  1.  This  Interment  was  hurried  on; — 
probably  because  of  the  urgency  of  public  af- 
fuira,  that  the  new  marquis  might  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  in  the  next  par. 

Parr.  2,  3.  Keih-lcang  might  bo  translated 
* bridge  or  dain  of  Keih.*  The  place  is  referral 
to  the  present  dis.  of  Tse-yuen  (*CP- 

II wac-k'iug,  near  mount  Yuen(,J^J  jjj),  on 
the  Pill-keen  river  (Q  jj}|j  The  Chuen 

■ay a : — * On  the  burial  of  duke  Taou,  duke  P‘ing 
took  his  place.  Yang-slieh  Heih  (appears  for- 
merly as  Shuh-heang)  was  made  [grand-]  tutor; 
Clmng  Keun-chin  fson  of  Clmng  I*aou),  mar- 
shal of  the  army  of  the  centre;  K*e  He,  Han 
Henng,  Lwan  Ying,  and  Szc  Yang,  great  officers 
of  tho  ducal  kindral;  and  Yu  K*ew-shoo, 
charioteer  to  the  duke,  who  changed  his  mourn- 
ing, arranged  ail  the  offices,  and  offered  the 
winter  sacrifice  in  K*euli-yuh.  Having  care- 
fully arranged  for  the  keeping  of  the  State,  he 
descended  [eastwards],  and  met  the  S'ates  at 
Keih-lcang.  He  ordered  them  to  return  the 
lands  which  they  hod  taken  from  one  another  in 
tlicir  incursions;  and  on  our  account  he  seized  I 
duke  Scuen  of  Choo  and  duke  Le-pe  of  Keu,  ! 
charging  them  moreover  with  maintaining  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  T«*e  and  Ts‘oo.  The 
marquis  feasted  with  the  other  princes  in  Wan, 
and  made  their  great  officers  dance  before 
them,  telling  them  that  the  odes  which  they 
sang  must  be  licfittiiig  the  occasion.  ‘That  sung 
by  Kaou  How  of  Ta*e  was  not  so.  which  enraged 
Scun  Yen,  so  that  he  said,  MTlie  States  are 
cherishing  a disaffected  spirit,”  and  proposed 
that  all  the  great  officers  should  make  a cove- 
nant with  Kaou  llow.  who,  however,  stole  away 
back  to  T**e.  On  this,  Shuh-sun  P'aou,  Seun 
Yen  of  Tsin,  Huang  Scull  of  Sung.  Ning  Chili 
of  Wei,  the  Kung-sun  Clrne  of  Ch'ing,  and  a 
great  officer  of  Little  Choo,  made  a covenant, 
engaging  that  they  should  together  punish  the 
State  which  did  not  appear  at  the  court  [of 
Tsin].’ 

Kung-yang  and  Kuh-lenng  arguo  from  the 
2d  par.,  where  the  princes  meet  but  only  the 


great  officers  covenant,  that  It  supplies  evidence 
of  how  the  power  of  the  Suites  was  lieing  en- 
grossed by  the  latter;  and  this  view  was  follow- 
ed by  Hoo  Gan-kwoh  and  Clmo  He.  'Hie 
Chuen,  however,  supplies  a better  ground  for 
the  covenanting  in  this  case  being  con  tilled  to 
the  great  officers. 

Par.  4.  Ts‘e  would  seem  to  havo  now  deter- 
mined to  set  Tsin  at  defiance. 

Par.  7.  Shuh  Laou, — see  xiv.  L The  Chuen 
says: — ‘The  baron  of  Heu  asked  leave  from  I’siu 
to  remove  his  cnpital  (see  VIII.  xv.  11,  where 
Heu  moves  its  capital  to  be  near  Tsoo,  while 
now  it  wants  to  move  back  towards  Tsin).  Tho 
States  accordingly  [assembled  to]  suiwrintend 
the  removal,  which  the  great  officers  of  Heu  then 
refused  to  sanction.  The  commanders  of  Tsin 
sent  the  princes  back  to  their  States;  but  Tsze- 
kcaou  of  Ch'ing,  hearing  that  it  was  intended 
to  invade  Heu,  kept  in  attendance  on  the  earl,  and 
followed  the  armies  [which  hud  been  detained 
for  the  expedition].  Muh-sliuh  (Shuh-sun 
P'aou),  however,  went  back  to  Loo  with  the 
duke,  while  Ts'e-taxc  (Sliuh  Laou)  joined  Seun 
i Yen  of  Tsin  with  a force.  The  text  says  thnt 
| "he  joined  the  earl  of  Ch'ing,”  the  earl’s  rank 
• requiring  this  style,  [though  in  reality  Seun 
Yen  commanded  in  the  cx|>cditionJ.  In  sum- 
mer, in  the  6th  month,  they  halted  at  Yih-lin  ; 
and  on  Kilng-yin  they  attacked  [the  capital  of] 
Heu,  halting  at  Hau-shc. 

4 [Then]  Seun  Yen  and  Lwan  Yen  of  Tsin  led 
a force  and  invaded  Ts‘«k>,  in  return  for  the  ex- 
lied  it  ion  [by  Ts'im]  to  Ynng-lenng  of  Sung  fseo 
on  xii. 5).  The  Hung-tan*  Kih  came  with  a 
force,  ami  fought  with  that  of  Tsin  at  Chan-fan, 
where  he  received  a great  defeat.  The  army 
of  Tsin  then  overran  the  country  outside  Ts'oo’s 
harrier  wall,  and  returned  to  the  attack  of  Hen, 
and  thence  bac  k to  Tain.* 

According  to  this  Chuen,  an  invasion  of  Men 
and  an  invasion  of  Ta‘oo  were  confusedly  mixed 
up  together,  though  the  text  only  speaks  of  the 
former.  Many  critics  contend  that  Scun  Yen 
should  nppenr  before  the  earl  of  Citing,  ns  he, 
representing  Tsin,  was  director  of  ail  the  forces; 
and  Maou  contends  that  the  order  of  the  names 
proves  that  the  invasion  of  Heu  w as  really  from 
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Ch'tng,  a ml  not  from  Tain; — contrary  to  the 
Chuen. 

Par.  8.  Tso-she  has  Jg||{  for  The  Chuen 
Bays: — ‘In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  laid 
•lege  toCh'ing,  when  Milng  Suh,  [styled]  Yu- 
laac,  (a  son  of  Mftng  Heen-tsxe)  came  suddenly 
u pon  Inin.  44  This,”  said  the  marquis,  “ is  n man 
of  daring;  let  us  leave  the  place,  and  so  make 
his  name  famous.”  Suh  then  shut  up  the  ravine 
by  the  sea,  and  returned.’ 

Par.  10.  ITie  Chuen  says: — 4In  winter,  Muh- 
ehnli  went  to  Tain  on  a visit  of  friendly  inqui- 
ries, and  also  to  speak  about  Ts‘e.  The  people 
of  Tsin  said.  u[The  reason  of  our  iuaction  is] 
that  our  ruler  has  not  yet  offered  the  te  sacrifice 
(See  on  IV.  ii.  2),  and  that  the  people  have  not 

£et  rested  [from  their  toils  against  Ts‘oo  and 
leu].  But  for  these  things,  we  should  not 


have  dared  to  forget  [your  distress].”  Muh- 
shuh  said,  “ Because  the  people  of  Ts‘e  morning 
and  evening  vent  their  indignation  on  our  poor 
State,  therefore  we  press  our  request  [for  help]. 
Such  is  the  urgency  of  our  distress,  that  in  the 
morning  we  cannot  lie  confident  there  will  be 
the  evening,  and  with  neeks  outstretched  wo 
look  to  the  west,  and  say,  4 Perhaps  [Tsin]  is 
coining.’  When  your  officers  have  leisure,  I am 
afraid  the  help  may  be  too  late.”  When  he  saw 
Chung-hang  lleen-tsze  (Seun  Yen),  he  sang  the 
K‘e-foo  (She,  II.  iv.  ode  I.);  and  lleen-tsze  said, 
“ I know  my  guilt.  How  dared  I not  to  follow 
your  officers,  and  along  with  them  care  for  your 
altars,  causing  Loo  to  come  to  this  distress?” 
When  he  saw  Fan  Seuen-tsze,  he  sang  the  last 
stanza  of  the  Hung  yen  (She,  II.  Hi.  ode  VII  j 
and  Seuen-tsze  said.  “ Here  am  I,  Kae.  Dare  I 
allow  the  people  of  Loo  to  be  scattered  about  ? ” 
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XVII.  1 


2 

3 

4 


5 

G 

7 


In  the  [duke’s]  seventeenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
second  month,  on  K&ng-woo,  K‘&ng,  viscount  of  Choo, 
died. 

A body  of  men  from  Sung  invaded  Ch‘in. 

I n summer,  Shih  Mae  of  W ei  led  a force,  and  invadedTs'aou. 

In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  invaded  our  northern 
borders,  and  laid  siege  to  T‘uou.  Kaou  How  of  Ts‘e 
invaded  our  northern  borders,  and  laid  siege  to  Fang. 

In  the  ninth  month,  there  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 

Hwa  Shin  of  Sung  fled  from  that  State  to  Ch‘in. 

In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Choo  invaded  our 
southern  borders. 


Par.  1.  This  >u  duke  Scaen  He 

had  been  carried  as  a prisoner  to  Tain  from  the 
meeting  ut  Keih-lcang  in  the  previous  year,  but 
must  have  been  liberated  and  returned  to  Choo. 
H,e  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hwa  ( jp&),  known  as 
dukeTaou  ^).  Kuh  makes  the  name  [}p|j. 

Par.  2.  The  marquis  of  Ch*in,  it  was  seen, 
stole  away  from  the  meeting  of  the  northern 
States  at  Wei,  in  tlic  7th  year;  and  from  that 
time  Ch*in  had  kept  aloof  from  the  northern 
alliance,  and  been  confederate  with  Ts*oo.  It 
was  this,  no  doubt,  which  led  to  the  present 
action  of  Sung  against  it.  The  Chuen  says:— 
‘This  spring,  Chwnng  Cluiou  of  Sung  invaded 
Ch*in,  and  took  prisoner  its  minister  of  Instruc- 
tion Gang; — through  hts  making  too  light  of 
[the  force  of]  Sung.’ 

Par.  3.  Tiic  Chuen  says:— ‘Sun  Kwac  (son 
of  Sun  Lin-foo)  of  Wei  was  hunting  in  Suy  of 
Ts‘nou,  and,  while  giving  his  horses  drink  near 
Ch‘ung-k*cw,  broke  the  pitcher  [of  the  well]. 
The  people  of  Ch*ung-k*ew  shut  their  gate 
against  him,  and  reviled  him,  saying,  ‘‘You 
drove  out  your  ruler;  your  father  is  a devil. 
How  is  it  th$t,  without  taking  these  things  to 


heart,  you  occupy  yourself  with  hunting?"  In 
summer.  Shih  Mac  of  Wei  and  Sun  Kwae  in- 
vaded Ts‘aou.  and  took  Ch*ting-k‘ew.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ts‘aou  complained  to  Tsin.* 

Par.  4.  T*aou  (Kung-yang  has  »£j|{ ) is  wrong- 
ly identified  by  Too  with  a T*aou-heu  C|(JkJj§X 
in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Szc-shwuy,  which  was  on  the 
east  of  I*oo.  Its  place  is  to  be  found  in  n T‘aou- 
hcang  (#£  $•$)»  40  It  north-east  of  the  district 
city  of  Wftn-shang.  Tso-shc  omits  the  be- 
fore jf|j  The  Chuen  says ‘ The  people 

of  Ts‘e  having  been  disappointed  of  their  aim  in 
regard  to  us.  in  autumn  the  marquis  invaded  our 
northern  Iwrdcr,  and  laid  siege  to  T‘aou,  while 
Kaou  How  besieged  Tsang  Heih  in  Fang.  [In 
the  meantime],  an  army  advanced  from  the  pass 
of  Yang  to  Leu-sung,  to  meet  Heih  [nnd  bring 
him  off].  Shuh-heih  (Confucius'  father)  com- 
mandant of  Tsow,  Tsang  Ch*owf  nnd  Tsang 
Ken,  led  forth  300  men-at-arms,  made  a night- 
attack  on  the  army  of  Ts*e,  escorted  him  [to 
Leu-sung],  and  then  returned  themselves  to  the 
city.  The  army  of  Ts*e  then  loft  the  place,  but 
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they  had  taken  Tsang  Keen.  The  marqnis  of 
Ts*e  sent  Sliuh-tha  Wei  to  comfort  him,  and 
tell  him  that  he  should  not  die.  Keen  bowed  hie 
head  tfi  the  ground,  and  said,  “Thanks  for  the 
condescension  of  this  message,  but  your  ruler’s 
gift  is  not  complete.  How  is  it  that  he  sent  his 
castrated  minister  (Wei  whs  a eunuch)  on  a visit 
of  courtesy  to  an  officer?"  On  this  he  drove  a 
stake  into  his  wound,  and  died.’ 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ On  the  death  of 
Hwa  Yueh  of  Sung,  [his  brother]  Hwa  Shin, 
despising  the  weakness  of  [Yueh's  son],  Kaou- 

?‘e,  employed  some  ruffians  to  kill  his  steward 
Iwa  Woo.  There  were  six  of  them,  and  they 
did  the  deed  with  a long  spear  near  the  Loo 

Kte,  behind  the  house  of  the  master  of  the 
ft, — him  of  Hoh.  The  master  of  the  Left 
was  afraid,  aud  said  to  them,  “The  old  man  has 
committed  no  crime;"  but  they  replied  that 
Kaou-p‘e  for  some  private  reasons  wanted  to 
take  Woo  off.  [Shin]  then  kept  Woo’s  wife  in 
confinement,  and  required  her  to  give  him  her 
large  ptik.  When  the  duke  of  Sung  beard  of 
these  things,  he  said,  “Shin  is  not  only  tyran- 
nizing over  the  members  of  his  own  House, 
but  he  is  throwing  the  government  of  the  Slate 
into  great  confusion; — he  must  be  driven  out." 
The  master  of  the  Left,  however,  said,  “ But 
Shin  is  also  a minister.  If  the  great  ministers 
are  [seen  to  be  thus]  insubordinate,  it  will  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  State.  You  had  better  cover 
the  matter  up."  Shin  accordingly  was  let  alone ; 
but  the  master  of  the  Left  made  himself  a short 
whip,  and,  whenever  he  passed  Hwa  Shin’s  gate, 
made  his  horses  gallop.  In  the  11th  month, 
the  people  were  pursuing  a mad  dog,  which  ran 
into  Shin’s  house.  They  followed  it  there,  and 
Hwa  Shin,  in  terror,  left  the  State  and  fled  to 
Ch‘in.’ 

Par.  7.  Tso-shc  says  this  movement  of  Choo 
was  in  the  interest  of  Ts‘e. 


[The  Chuen  adds  here  two  narratives: — 1st. 
* In  Sung,  Hwang  Kwoh-foo,  being  grand-ad- 
ministrator, was  building  a tower  for  duke 
P‘ing.  As  the  work  interfered  with  the  labours 
of  harvest,  Tsze-han  requested  that  it  might 
be  deferred  till  that  was  finished.  The  duke, 
however,  refused  the  request,  and  the  builders 
sang:— 

“The  White  of  the  Tsih  gate 
Laid  on  us  this  task. 

The  Black  in  the  city’s  midst 
Would  comfort  our  hearts." 

Tsze-han.  hearing  of  this,  took  a stick,  and  went 
round  among  them,  and  chastised  those  who  were 
not  diligent,  saying,  “ We,  the  small  people,  all 
have  our  cottages  where  we  can  shut  ourselves  up, 
and  escape  the  burning  sun,  and  the  wet,  the  cold 
and  the  heat.  Now  our  ruler  is  building  a single 
tower;  if  you  do  not  quickly  finish  it,  how  can 
you  be  regarded  as  doing  work?"  On  this  tho 
singers  stopped.  When  some  one  asked  Tsze- 
han  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  he  said,  “The 
State  of  Sung  is  very  small.  To  have  them 
blessing  one  in  it  and  cursing  another,  would 
lead  to  calamity."  2d. 4 When  Gan  Hwan-tsze  of 
Ts*e  died,  [his  son]  Gan  Ying  had  his  unhemmed 
mourning  clothes  of  coarse  sack-cloth.  His 
head-band  and  girdle  were  stilt  coarser;  he 
carried  a bamboo  stick  for  a staff;  and  wore 
grass  shoes.  He  lived  on  congee,  and  occupied 
the  mourning  sited,  sleeping  on  rushes,  with  a 
pillow  of  grass.  His  old  servant  said  to  him, 
“ These  are  not  the  observances  proper  to  a great 
officer;’*  but  he  replied,  “ Only  a minister  should 
do  as  the  great  officers  [now  do].”  * 


Eighteenth  year. 
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XVIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eighteenth  year,  in  spring,  [a  repre- 
sentative of)  the  White  Teih  came  to  Loo. 

2 In  summer,  the  people  of  Tsin  seized  Shih  Mae,  the 
messenger  of  Wei. 

S In  autumn,  .an  army  of  Ts‘e  invaded  our  northern 
borders. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  duke  joined  the 

marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of 
Wei,  the  earls  of  Ch'ing  and  Ts‘aou,  the  viscounts 
of  Keu,  Choo,  and  T‘&ng,  the  earls  of  Seeh  and  Ke, 
and  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo,  and  laid  siege  with 
them  to  [the  capital]  of  Ts‘e. 

5 Foo-ts‘oo,  earl  of  Ts'aou,  died  in  the  army. 

6 The  Kung-tszc  Woo  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force  and  invaded 

Ch'ing. 


Par.  1.  The  White  Teih,— tiec  on  VII.  viii. 
G.  This  was  the  first  time,  acc.  to  Tso-she,  that 
they  sought  any  intercourse  with  Loo;  nor  are 
they  again  mentioned  in  the  classic.  It  is  not 
•aid  they  came  to  the  court  of  Loo(  S^),  because 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  ceremonies  current 
‘ among  the  States  of  China.  Comp,  the  language 
in  V.  xxix.  5. 

Par.  2.  It  would  appear  that  Shih  Mae  and 
Sun  Kwae,  who  led  the  attack  on  Ts  aou  in  the 


past  year  (sec  on  xvii.  3),  had  now  been  sent  on 
some  commission  to  Tsin ; hence  the  name 
Acc.  to  Tso-she,  they  were  l>oth  seized  by  T*in, 
but  only  Shell  Mae  appears  in  the  text,  it  being 
a rule  of  the  Clrun  lWw  not  to  mention  as- 
sistant commissioners  at  meetings.  &c.:  — see  on 
xir.  1 . The  Chuen  says : — * In  summer,  the  peo- 
ple of  Tsin  seized  Shih  Mac,  the  messenger  of 
Wei,  at  Chang-tsze.  and  they  seized  Sun  Kwao 
at  Tun-lew  ; — both  ou  account  of  [their  invasion 
Ofj  Ts'aou.’ 
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Par.  3.  For  Kuh-leang  has  ^ 

These  repeated  attacks  on  the  borders  of  Loo 
were  intended,  no  donbt,  to  make  it  forsake  the 
party  of  Tsin,  and  embrace  that  of  Ts‘e. 

Par.  4.  The  phrase  |j^J  ||gj  is  peculiar  to 
this  par.  nn  occurs  many  times,  but  not 

inj  t@  n°r  f§i  t,,°  ihj  must  show 

here  the  special  interest  which  Loo  had  in  the 
expedition.  The  Chuen  says: — *In  autumn, 
the  marquis  of  TsS*  having  invaded  our  north- 
ern border,  Chnng-ltang  Heen-tsze  prepared  to 
invade  Ts*e.  [Just  then],  he  dreamt  that  he 
was  maintaining  a suit  with  duke  Le  fscc  on 
VIII.  xvilL  2.  Heen-tsze  had  taken  a principal 
part  in  the  murder  of  duke  Le),  in  which  the 
case  was  going  against  him,  when  the  duke 
struck  him  with  a spear  on  his  head,  which  fell 
down  before  him.  He  took  his  head  up,  put  it 
on  his  shoulders,  and  ran  off,  when  he  saw  the 
wizard  Kaou  of  Kftng-yang.  A day  or  two 
after,  it  happened  that  he  did  see  this  Kaou  on 
the  road,  and  told  him  his  dream,  and  the  wizard, 
who  had  had  the  same  dream,  said  to  him,  “ Your 
death  is  to  happen  about  this  time ; but  if  you 
have  business  in  the  east,  you  will  there  be 
successful  [first].”  Heen-tsze  accepted  this  in- 
terpretation. 

1 When  the  marquis  was  proceeding  to  invade 
Ts*e,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  Ho,  Heen-tsze 
bound  two  pairs  of  gems  together  with  a thread 
of  red  silk,  and  offered  the  following  prayer, 
“ Hwan  of  Ts‘e,  relying  on  his  defiles  and  trust- 
ing in  his  multitudes,  has  cast  away  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  broken  his  covenants,  and  treated 
Cruelly  [the  people, — ] the  lords  of  the  Spirits. 
Your  servant  Pew  is  about  to  lead  the  States 
to  punish  him,  and  before  P£w  and  behind  Pew 
it  is  the  business  of  me  his  officer  to  go.  If 
the  enterprise  be  crowned  with  success,  there 
will  then  be  no  disgrace  to  you,  O Spirits,  and 
I,  Yen,  will  not  presume  to  recross  this  river. 
Do  ye,  O Spirits,  decide  in  this  case.”  He  then 
dropt  the  gems  into  the  river,  and  crossed  it, 

* In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  there  was  a 
meeting  on  the  Loo  side  of  the  Tse,  when  [the 
States]  renewed  their  engagement  at  Keih- 
leang,  and  undertook  together  to  invade  Ts‘e. 
The  marquis  of  that  State  withstood  them  at 
F‘ing-yin,  where  there  was  a dyke  with  a gate, 
in  front  of  which  he  dug  a moat  a le  wide. 
Shuh-sha  Wei  said  to  him,  “If  you  cannot 
fight,  our  best  plan  will  be  to  [abandon  this, 
and]  guard  our  defiles;”  but  the  marquis  would 
not  listen  to  him.  The  soldiers  of  the  States 
attacked  the  defences,  and  many  of  the  men  of 
Ts*e  were  killed.  Fan  Seuen-tsze  told  Seih 
Wftn-tsze  (an  officer  of  Ts‘e),  saying,  “I  know 
you,  and  will  not  keep  back  the  truth  from  you. 
Loo  and  Keu  have  asked  to  enter  your  State 
from  their  own  territories  with  a thousand 
chariots,  and  liberty  has  been  given  to  them  to  do 
so.  If  they  enter,  your  ruler  is  sure  to  lose  his 
State.  You  had  better  consult  for  the  emer- 
gency.” Tsze-kca  (the  above  Seih  W&n-tsze) 
reported  this  to  the  marquis,  who  was  frighten- 
ed at  the  intelligence.  When  Gan  Ying  heard 
of  this,  he  said,  “ Our  ruler  before  had  no 
courage,  and  now  he  has  got  this  news; — be 
cannot  long  hold  out.” 


‘The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  ascended  mount  Woo  to 
look  at  the  army  of  Tsin.  The  commanders  of 
it  had  made  the  marshals  examine  all  the  diffi- 
cult places  in  the  hills  and  marshes,  and  set  up 
flags  in  them  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
even  though  there  were  no  troops  occupying 
them.  They  also  sent  forward  their  chariots 
with  flags,  only  the  man  on  the  left  being  real, 
and  the  one  on  the  right  a figure.  These  were 
followed  by  carts,  dragging  branches  after  them. 
When  the  marquis  saw  all  this,  lie  was  awed  by 
the  multitude,  and  returned,  with  all  his  in- 
signia taken  down. 

‘On  Ping-yin,  the  last  day  of  the  moon,  the 
army  of  Ts*e  withdrew  during  the  night.  The 
music-master  Kwang  told  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
of  it,  saying,  “The  crews  are  cawing  joyfully. 
The  army  of  Ts‘e  must  have  retreated.”  I ling 
Pih  told  Chung-hang  Pill  of  it,  saying,  “ I hear 
the  neighing  of  horses  retreating.  The  army  of 
Ts‘e  must  be  withdrawing.”  Shuh  hearig  an- 
nounced to  the  marquis,  saying,  “There  are 
crows  on  the  wall.  The  army  of  Ts*e  must 
have  retreated.”  On  Ting-maou,  the  1st  day 
of  the  month,  the  army  of  Tsin  entered  P’ing- 
yin,  and  went  on  in  pursuit  of  the  army  of  Ts*e. 
Suh-sha  Wei  placed  several  large  carriages 
together  to  stop  up  a defile,  and  wished  to  bring 
up  the  rear;  but  Chih  Ch‘oh  and  Kwoh  Tsuy 
said  to  him,  ‘ For  you  to  bring  up  the  rear  of 
the  army  would  be  a disgrace  to  Ts‘c,  Please 
go  on  in  front.”  Accordingly  they  took  hit 
lace  in  the  rear;  and  Wei  killed  a number  of 
orses  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  way  to  shut 
it  up  (against  them].  [Soon  after],  Chow  Ch^h 
of  Tsin  came  up,  and  shot  Chih  Clroh  in  the 
shoulder,  two  arrows  lodging,  one  on  each  side 
of  his  neck,  crying  out,  “ 8top,  nnd  you  shall  be 
kept  a prisoner  in  the  army.  If  you  do  not  stop, 
I will  shoot  you  through  your  heart.”  The  other 
looked  round,  and  said  to  him,  “ Make  me  an  oath 
[to  that  effect].  ” “ I swear  to  you  by  the  sun,” 
replied  Chow  Ch*oh,  and  with  this  he  unstrung 
his  bow,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  him  him- 
self. His  Bpearman  Keu  Ping  also  laid  aside 
his  weapon,  and  bound  Kwoh  Tsuy.  Both  of 
them  were  bound  in  the  same  way  with  their 
buff -coats  on,  and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
drum  of  the  army  of  the  centre.  The  men  of 
Tsin  wanted  to  pursue  the  fugitives  who  were 
making  for  the  capitals,  while  Loo  and  Wei 
asked  leave  to  attack  the  [various]  defiles. 

‘On  Ke-maou,  Seun  Yen  and  Sze  Kae,  with 
the  army  of  the  centre,  reduced  King-tsze.  On 
Yih-yew,  Wei  Keang  and  Lwan  Ying,  with  the 
third  army,  reduced  She.  Chaou  Woo  and 
Han  K‘e,  with  the  first  army,  invested  Leu, 
and  could  not  take  it;  but  in  the  12th  month, 
on  Mow-seuh,  they  arrived  at  Tsin-chow,  and 
cut  down  the  [fields  of  ] southernwood  about  the 
Yung  gate  [of  the  capital].  Fan  Yang  made  an 
attack  on  that  gate,  and  his  charioteer,  Chuy 
He,  killed  a dog  in  it  with  a spear,  while  Mflng 
Chwang-tsze  hewed  down  the  cA‘u n trees  aliout 
it,  to  make  lutes  for  our  duke.  On  Ke-hae 
thev  burned  the  Yung  gate,  with  the  western 
and  southern  suburbs.  Lew  Nan  and  Sze  Joh 
led  the  armies  of  the  States,  and  burned  down 
the  bamboos  and  other  trees  about  the  Shin 
pond.  On  Jin-yin  the}*  burned  the  eastern  and 
northern  suburbs,  while  Fan  Yang  attacked 
the  Yang  gate,  and  Chih  Ch‘oh  that  on  the 
east.  There  his  outside  horse  on  the  left  turned 
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wildly  round,  but  Ch‘oh  with  his  twitch  fquiet- 
ly]  numbered  [the  nails  at  the  top  of]  the 
leaves  of  tlie  gate.’ 

‘The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  had  the  horses  put  to 
his  chariot,  intending  to  flee  to  Yew-t‘ang.  when 
his  eldest  son  and  Kwoh  Yung  laid  hold  of 
them,  saying,  44  The  haste  and  vehemence  of  the 
enemy  only  show  in  what  a hurry  they  are. 
They  will  [soon]  retire.  What  hove  you  to 
fear?  And  moreover,  as  the  lord  of  the  altars, 
you  should  not  be  lightly  moved.  If  you  are, 
the  multitudes  will  fall  off  from  you.  You 
must  remain  here,  and  await  the  result."  The 
marquis  was  notwithstanding  going  to  drive  on, 
when  his  eldest  son  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  the 
traces,  on  which  he  stopped.  On  Kcah-shiu, 
the  allies  made  an  incursion  eastwards  to  the 
south  of  the  Wei  and  to  the  E.’ 

Par.  5.  * In  the  army — Le.%  during  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ts*e.  Rung  and  Kuli  foolishly 
suppose  that  Iho  notice  indicates  the  author's 
pity it  is  simply  a record  of  the  event. 

Par.  G.  The  Chuen  says: — 4Tsxe-k*ung  (the 
Kung-tsze  Ken)  wanted  to  remove  all  the  great  ( 
officers.  Intending  to  revolt  from  Tain,  and  that 
he  might  raise  an  army  of  Ts'oo,  and  so  remove 
them,  he  sent  and  infonned  Tsze-kfing  (the 
Kung-tsze  Woo,  chief  minister  of  Ts'oo),  who, 
however,  declined  to  move  in  the  affair.  The  vis- 
count of  Ta4oo  heard  of  it.  and  sent  E,  the 
commandant  of  Yang-Pun,  with  this  message  to 
Tsze-kfing,  “The  people  say  that  I, occupying  my 
position  ns  lord  of  the  altars,  and  not  going  out  to 
war,  will  die  without  following  the  rules  [of  our 
former  kings].  It  is  now  5 years  since  I suc- 
ceeded to  my  father,  and  during  that  time  our 
troops  have  not  [once]  gone  forth.  People  may 
well  suppose  that  I am  indulging  myself,  and 
forgetful  of  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers. 
Do  you  take  the  case  into  consideration,  and 
consider  what  should  be  done."  Tsze-kfing 
sighed,  and  said  to  himself,  *4  Does  the  king 
think  that  I am  seeking  my  own  ease?  I acted 
as  1 did  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.”  He  then 
saw  the  messenger,  bowed  himself  to  the  ground 


and  said,  “The  States  are  now  In  friendly 
harmony  with  Tain,  but  I will  make  trial  of 
their  feeling.  If  I find  an  attempt  feasible,  tho 
king  can  follow  me.  If  I do  not,  I will  with- 
draw with  the  army.  In  this  way  no  harm  will 
be  incurred,  and  the  king  will  have  no  disgrace.’* 
4 Accordingly,  Tsze-kfing  led  out  an  army,  and 
marshalled  it  at  Fftn.  At  this  time  Tsze  Keaou, 
Pih-yew,  and  Tsze-chang  were  in  attendance  on 
the  earl  of  Ch4ng  in  the  invasion  of  Ts*e,  while 
Tsze-k4ung,  Tsze-chen.  and  Tsze-se,  had  charge 
of  the  State.  These  two  other  officers  were 
aware  of  the  scheme  of  Tsze-k‘ung,  carefully 
completed  their  watch,  and  brought  the  people 
within  the  outer  defences,  so  that  Tsze-k*ung 
did  not  dare  to  have  any  meeting  with  the  army 
of  Ts4oo,  which  had  now  entered  the  State,  and 
was  halting  at  Yu-Kng.  The  master  of  the  Left 
raised  a wall  at  Shang-keih,  after  which  ho 
crossed  the  Ying,  and  halted  at  Chen-jcn.  Wei 
Taxe-ping  and  the  Kung-tsze  Kih  led  thence  a 
body  of  light-armed  troops,  and  made  incur- 
sions on  Pe,  Hvih,  Seu-mei,  Hticn-yu,  and 
Yung-lcnng,  going  round  by  the  right  of  mount 
Mci,  and  extending  their  raid  to  the  north-east 
of  Ch‘ing,  as  far  as  Ch'ung-laou.  When  they 
returned,  Tsze-kfing  made  an  attack  on  tho 
Shun  gate,  passed  two  nights  at  the  foot  of  tho 
wall,  and  then  withdrew,  creasing  tho  river  at 
the  toot  of  [the  hill]  Yu-ch'e.  Heavy  rains 
then  overtook  him,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
suffered  so  from  cold  that  the  followers  of  tho 
camp  nearly  all  perished.’ 

‘The  army  of  Tain  having  heard  of  this  ex- 
pedition of  Ts'oo,  the  music-master  Kwangsaid 
[to  the  marquis],  44  It  will  do  no  harm.  I was 
singing  a northern  air  and  a southern,  and  tho 
latter  was  not  strong,  and  gave  the  notes  of 
many  deaths.  Ts‘oo  will  accomplish  nothing.** 
Tung-shuh  [also]  said  to  him,  “The  course  of 
Heaven  lies  now  mainly  in  the  north-west.  The 
time  is  unfavourable  to  a southern  expedition. 
It  will  have  no  success."  Shuh-heang  said, 
44  All  depeuds  on  the  virtue  of  the  ruler." ' 
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XIX.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  nineteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
tirst  month,  the  princes  made  a covenant  in  Chuh-ko. 

2 The  people  of  Tsin  seized  and  held  the  viscount  of  Choo. 

3 The  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  Ts‘e. 

4 We  took  the  lands  of  Choo  as  far  as  from  the  K'oh-water. 

5 Kc-sun  Suh  went  to  Tsin. 

6 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Ch‘ing  of  Ts‘aou. 

7 In  summer,  Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei  led  a force  and  invaded 

Ts‘e. 

8 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Sin-maou,  Hwan, 

marquis  of  Ts‘e,  died. 

9 S/.e  Kae  of  Tsin  led  a force  to  make  an  invasion  into 

Ts‘e,  and  had  arrived  at  Kuh,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  marquis,  on  which  he  returned. 

10  In  the  eighth  month,  on  Ping-shin,  Chung-sun  Meeh  died. 

1 1 Ts‘e  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  Kaou  IIow. 

1 2 Ch'ing  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  the  Kung-tsze  Kea. 

13  In  winter  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Ling  of  Ts‘e. 

14  We  walled  round  our  western  suburbs. 

1 .5  Sliuh-sun  P‘nou  had  a meeting  with  Sze  Kae  of  Tsin  in  Ko. 
16  We  walled  Woo-shing. 


Tar.  I.  Chuh-ko  (Kung-ynng  has  W for 
ifPJ)  was  in  Ts'e, — in  tlio  pros,  tilts,  of  Chang- 
ts'ing  ‘^eP*  T^c-nan.  Wc  sot*  from 

tlic  Chnen  that  it  was  also  called  Tub -yang. 
The  princes  in  the  text  are  those  who  had  Ih*cii 
engaged  in  tlic  cani|iaign  against  Ts'e.  The 
Cliuen  says:— 'The  princes  returned  from  the 
country  about  the  K (sec  the  Clincn  on  xviii. 
4,  at  the  end),  and  made  a covenant  in  Tuh- 
yutig,  to  the  effect  that  the  great  States  should 
make  no  raids  on  the  small.'  The  news  from 
Ch’ing  tif  its  l icing  invaded  by  Ts‘uo  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  give  up  further  operations 
against  Ts'e. 

Par.  2.  ‘They  seized,’  wys  Tao-she,  ‘duke 
Taou  of  Choo,  because  lie  had  invaded  us  (see 
xvii.  8).’  His  father  had  liecn  seized  for  the 
same  reason  In  the  duke’s  ICtli  year;  and  we 
are  astonished  both  at  the  persistent  hostility  of 
Choo  and  Ken  to  Iaki  in  defiance  of  Tsin,  and 
at  Iahj's  inability  to  defend  itself. 

Par.  8.  The  critics  have  much  to  say  on  its 
being  stated  here  that  the  duke  came  from  the 
' invasion,'  and  not  from  the  siege  of  the  capital 
of  Ts*e;  but  the  truth  seems  simply  to  bo  that 
the  siege  was  merely  an  incident  of  the  Inva- 
sion. 

Par.  4.  Tlic  K‘oh  ran  through  Choo,  and 
flowing  along  the  south  of  Iaxj,  fell  into  the 
Sze  (ffitj  ), — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Yu-t‘ao.  Comp. 
V III.  ii.  7;  but  the  phrase,— ‘lands  of  Choo,*  would 
indicate  that  they  had  never  belonged  to  Iaki, 
though  the  Cliuen  seems  to  say  so.  it  is  a con- 


tinuation of  that  on  par. 2,  and  says: — ‘They 
then  halted  near  the  Sze,  and  defined  the 
Itoundary  of  our  lands,  taking  those  of  Choo 
from  the  K’oh-water,  and  giving  them  ( ^ ) 
hack  hi  us.  The  marquis  of  Tsin  then  returned 
lieforc  (his  army)  to  his  capital,  and  the  duke 
gave  an  entertainment  to  the  six  generals  of 
Tsin  in  the  P*oo  orchard,  giving  to  each  of 
them  the  rotos  of  a minister  of  three  degrees; 
while  to  the  controller  of  the  army,  the  marshal, 
tlic  superintendent  of  entrenchments,  the  mas- 
ter of  carriages,  and  the  scoutmaster,  he  gave 
the  robes  of  an  officer  of  one  degree  (see  tho 
Cliuen  after  VIII  ii.  4).  On  Scun  Yen  he  further 
conferred  a bundle  of  silks,  a and  4 horses, 
followed  by  the  trijiod  which  Loo  hjid  received 
from  Show -lining  of  Wei. 

* Scun  Yeti  was  now  suffering  from  an  ulcer, 
which  grew  upon  his  head ; and  after  crossing 
the  Ho  us  far  ns  Clioo-yung,  he  was  quite  ill, 
ami  his  eyes  protruded.  The  great  officers  who 
had  returned  before  him  all  came  hack,  and 
S/.e  Kae  begged  an  interview  witli  him  which  ho 
did  not  grant.  He  then  licgged  to  know  who 
should  Is*  his  successor,  and  Yen  said,  •*  My  son 
by  the  daughter  of  firing.”  In  the  2d  month, 
on  Keali-yin.  he  died  with  his  eyes  protruding, 
and  his  teeth  firmly  closed.  Seuen-ts/.e  (Sze 
Kae),  washed  [his  face],  and  stroked  it,  saying, 
‘'Shall  I not  serve  Wiki  (Yen’s  son)  as  I have 
served  you?”  but  still  he  stared.  Lwan  Hwae- 
tsze  (Ying)  said,  “Is  it  beenuse  lie  did  not 
complete  his  tindertaking.agaiusl  Ts*e?"  And 
he  also  stroked  [his  face],  saying,  “ If  you  are 
imlecd  dead,  let  the  ilo  witness  Ll  I do  not  carry 
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on  your  undertaking  against  TVe!"  The  eye* 
of  the  corpse  then  closed,  and  the  [customary] 
gem  w as  put  between  the  teeth.  \V  hen  Scuen- 
tszc  left  the  apartment,  he  said,  “ I am  but  a 
shallow  creature  (with  reference  to  what  he  hod 
aaul  to  the  corpse).*’ 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘Ke  Wo«*-fc*ze 
went  to  Tsin,  to  give  thanks  for  the  expedition 
[against  Ts*e],whcn  the marquis  entertained  him. 
Fan  Seucn-tsze,  who  was  [now]  principal  minis- 
ter, sang  the  Shoo  nicaou  (She,  II.  viii.  ode  III.). 
Ke  Woo-tsze  rose  up,  bowed  twice  with  his  head 
to  the  ground,  and  said,  “The  small  States  de- 
pend on  your  great  State  as  all  the  kinds  of 
grain  depend  on  the  fattening  rains.  If  you 
will  always  dispense  such  a cherishing  influence, 
the  whole  kingdom  will  harmoniously  unite 
under  you,  and  not  our  poor  State  only  I”  He 
then  sang  the  Luh  Yueh  (She,  II.  iii.  ode  III.).' 

Par.  7.  Sun  Lin-foo  had  a reason  for  attack- 
ing Ts‘e,  because  K*an,  whom  he  had  driven 
from  Wei,  had  taken  refuge  there.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  Tain  also  took  part  in 
this  expedition.  The  Chuen  says: — 'Lwan 
Fang  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  followed  Sun  Wftn- 
taze  in  an  incursion  into  Ts'e.’  Lwan  Fang  was 
sent  on  this  expedition,  it  is  supposed, through  the 
influence  of  Lwan  Ying,  to  fullil  the  oath  which 
be  had  sworn  to  the  corpse  of  Scun  Yen. 

Srhe  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘ Ke  Woo-tsze 
a bell,  toned  to  the  second  note  of  the 
chromatic  scale,  cast  from  the  weapons  which 
he  had  acquired  in  Ts'e,  and  had  the  services 
rformed  by  Loo  engraved  upon  it.  Tsang 
oo-chung  said  to  him,  “'Phis  is  contrary  to 
rule.  What  should  be  engraved  [on  such  article*] 
is— for  the  son  of  Heaven,  his  admirable  virtue; 
for  the  prince  of  a State,  a record  of  his  services 
estimated  according  to  the  season  in  which  they 
have  been  performed ; for  a great  officer,  his  deeds 
worthy  of  being  mentioned.  And  such  deeds  are 
the  lowest  degree  [of  merit  so  commemorated]. 
If  we  speak  of  the  time  [of  thiscxpcditionJ.it  very 
much  Interfered  with  [the  husbandry  ofl  the 
people; — what  was  there  in  it  worthy  of  being 
engraved?  Moreover,  when  a great  State  at- 
tacks a small  one,  and  takes  the  spoils  to  make 
an  article,  the  regular  furniture  [of  the  ancestral 
temple],  it  engmves  on  it  its  successful  achieve- 
ment to  show  them  to  posterity,  at  once  to 
manifest  its  own  bright  virtue,  and  to  hold  up 
to  condemnation  the  oflcnce*  of  the  other.  But 
how  should  anything  be  made  of  our  getting 
the  help  of  others  to  save  ourselves  from  death? 
A small  State,  we  were  fortunate  against  a great 
one;  but  to  display  our  spoils  in  this  manner,  so 
as  to  excite  its  rage,  is  the  way  to  ruin.’] 

Far.  8.  For  Kung-yang  has  J£^|.  The 
Chuen  says : — * The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  had  married 
Yen-e,  a daughter  of  Loo,  but  she  bore  him  no 
son.  Her  niece,  Tsuug-shing,  however,  bore  him 
Kwang,  who  was  declared  hia  eldest  son  and 
successor.  Among  his  concubines  were  two 
daughters  of  Sung,  Chung  Tszc  and  Jung  Tszc. 
The  latter  was  his  favourite,  and  when  ('hung 
Tszc  bore  a son  Yn,  the  child  was  given  to  Jung 
Ts*e,  who  begged  that  he  might  1»  made 
successor  to  his  father.  The  marquis  agreed  to 
this;  hut  the  child’s  mother  objected,  saying, 
“To  abrogate  in  his  favour  the  regular  order 
[of  succession]  will  lie  inauspicious.  It  is  hard, 
moreover,  to  luterferc  with  the  other  princes. 


Since  Kwang  was  declared  your  successor,  he 
bus  been  numbered  among  them;  and  now  to 
displace  him  without  any  cause  is  to  take  it  on 
yourself  to  degrade  a pritice.  Your  lord«liip 
will  Ik?  sure  to  repent  of  incurring,  in  such  a 
difficult  matter,  the  charge  of  doing  what  is 
inauspicious.”  The  marquis  replied  that  tho 
thing  rested  entirely  with  himself,  anil  sent 
Kwang  away  to  the  cast  At  the  same  time  ho 
appointed  Kami  How  grand-tutor  to  Ya,  whom 
he  declared  to  Ik*  his  successor,  with  Suh-sha 
Wei  as  assistant-tutor. 

‘When  the  marquis  was  ill,  Ts‘uy  Ch'oo 
privately  brought  Kwang  back  to  the  capital; 
and  when  the  marquis  became  very  ill,  Ch'oo 
raised  Kwang  to  be  bis  successor.  Kwang  then 
put  Jung  Tszc  to  death,  and  exposed  her  body 
in  the  court, — which  was  contrary  to  rule.  A 
wife  should  not  be  subjected  to  tlie  [ordinary] 
punishments;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  punish 
her,  the  thing  should  not  be  done  in  the  court  or 
the  market  place. 

'In  summer,  in  the  5th  month,  on  Jin-shin, 
tlie  last  day  of  the  iiukiii,  duke  Ling  of  Ts'o 
dbd.  Duke  Chwang  (Kwang)  took  his  place, 
and  seized  Ya  on  the  mound  of  Kow-tow.  As 
lie  held  that  the  substitution  of  him  in  bis  own 
place  had  been  owing  to  Suh-sha  Wei,  Wei  fled 
to  Kaou-l‘ang,  and  held  it  in  revolt.* 

Far.  t).  The  Chuen  says: — 'Sze  Kne  of  Tsin 
was  making  an  incursion  into  Ts'e,  and  had  got 
ns  far  as  Kuh,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  marquis  and  returned ; — which  was  accord- 
ing to  rule.'  Kuh, — see  III.  vii.  4.  el  at. 

[The  Chuen  says:— ‘In  the  4th  month,  on 
Ting- we,  the  Kung-sun  Cli'ae  of  (‘Icing  died, 
and  the  news  of  his  death  was  sent  to  the  great 
officers  of  Tsin.  Fan  Seuen-tszo  (Sze  Kae) 
spoke  to  the  marquis  about  how  weil  Cli'ae  had 
behaved  in  the  invasion  of  Ts'in,  on  which  tho 
marquis  made  a request  to  the  king,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  posthumous  gift  of  a carriage, 
which  was  used  at  the  performance  of  hi*  [fun- 
eral] rite*.’] 

Par.  It).  Chung-sun  Mceb,  or  Mfctg  Heen- 
tszc,  had  long  sustained  an  important  position 
in  Loo.  11c  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Suh 
(}||? ).  or  Ming  OhwMig-U.e  ( 

Far.  11.  The  Cltnen  says: — 'In  autumn,  in 
the  8th  month,  Ts'uy  Ch'oo  of  Ts'e  killed  Kaou 
How  in  Shuc-lan,  and  took  to  himself  all  his 
property.  The  text,  in  ascribing  his  death  to  tho 
Slate,  intimates  that  he  had  followed  his  ruler 
in  his  abandoned  blindness  to  what  was  right.* 

Far.  12.  For  Kung-yang  has  Tho 
Chuen  says.—  'Tszc  K'ung  of  Cli'tng,  in  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  acted  on  Ilia  own  exclu- 
sive authority,  to  the  distress  of  the  people.  At 
the  punishment  of  the  troubles  in  the  western  pa- 
lace (see  on  x.8),  and  in  the  attempt  [of  Ts'oo]  on 
the  Shun  gate  (in  the  year  before  this),  he  had 
acted  criminally ; but  he  guarded  himself  wtih 
his  own  men-at-arms.  and  with  those  of  tho 
families  ol  Tsze-kih  ami  Tsze-leang.  On  Kiiali- 
shin,  Tsxo-clieii  and  Tszc- sc  attacked  him  at  tho 
head  of  the  people,  put  him  to  death,  and  di- 
vided his  property  between  themselves.  The 
text  ascribes  his  death  to  the  State  liecause  of 
the  exclusive  authority  which  lie  had  arrogated. 
Tszo-jen  and  Tszc  k'ung  were  sons  [of  duke 
Mult]  by  [a  daughter  of  Sung], — Sung  Tszc;  aiul 
Sze  T»se-k  uug  was  his  son  by  [a  daughter  of 
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Ch'in],  Kwei  Kwel.  Kwei  Kwei’s  rank  was  in- 
ferior to  Sung  Tazc's,  but  they  were  fond  of 
each  other.  Sac  Tsze-k‘ung  was  also  on  friendly 
term*  with  them.  Taac-jen  died  in  the  4lh  year 
of  He  (the  6th  year  of  duke  Seang  of  Loo\  and 
8ze  Tsze-kung  in  Keen'*  (duke  Mutfs)  first  year, 
(Scang’s  Htli  year);  and  the  minister  of  Inst  ruc- 
tion K‘ung  looked  after  the  household*  of  Tsze- 
kih  and  Tszc-leang.  The  three  families  indeed 
were  as  one,  and  hence  they  came  together  to 
trouble.  Tsxe-kili  and  Tszc-leang  fled  to  Ts‘oo, 
where  the  former  l»ecazne  director  of  tho  Left. 
The  people  of  Clring  made  Tsae-chen  manager 
of  the  State,  with  Tsze-se  a*  administrator  of 
the  government,  ami  Tsze-ch'an  a high  minister.’ 
Tar.  1 3.  [The  Chuen  appends  here : — 4 K‘ing 
Fung  of  T*(e  laid  siege  to  Kaou*t4ang,  but  could 
not  reduce  it.  In  winter,  in  the  11th  month, 
tlte  marquis  joined  the  siege;  and  seeing  [Suh- 
sha]  Wei  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  he  called  out  to 
him.  Wei  came  down,  and  the  marquis  asked  him 
if  he  was  well  prepared  for  defence.  He  replied 
that  he  was  not,  and  the  marquis  bowed  to  him, 
when  he  ascended  the  wall  again.  Hearing  that 
the  army  [of  the  marquis]  was  coming  [to  tho 
siege,  WeiJ  gave  out  food  to  the  men  of  Kaou- 
t‘ang;  but  [two  officers  of  Ts4©],  Chih  Ch‘oh  and 
Kaog  Laou,  agreed  to  bring  the  soldiers  by  night 


up  the  wall  by  means  of  cords  (the  text  here  Is 
probably  defective).  Wei  was  made  pickle  of  in 
tho  army.’] 

Par.  14.  This  was  done,  says  Tso,  * through 
fear  of  Ts4©.* 

Par.  15.  This  Ko  Is  different  from  the  place 
in  Ts4e  of  the  same  name,  and  was  probably  in 
Wei, — in  tlte  pres.  dep.  of  Ta-ming.  The  Chuen 
says: — *Ts‘e  and  Tsin  concluded  a peace,  and 
made  a covenant  in  Ta-suy.  In  consequence, 
Muh-shuh  had  a meeting  with  Fan  Seuen-iszo 
in  Ko.  Having  an  interview  with  Shuh-h&tng, 
he  sang  the  4th  stanza  of  the  Time  ch*e  (She,  I. 
iv.  ode  X.).  Shuh-hiiang  said,  “I  dare  not  but 
receive  your  command.”  ’ 

Par.  Hi.  Woo-shing  was  a city  of  Loo,— flOIs 
to  tlie  south-west  of  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Pe, 
dep.  E-chow. 

llie  Chuen  says ‘ On  his  return  to  Loo,  Muh- 
shuh  said,  4Ts4e  is  not  yet  [reconciled  to  us]; 
we  must  not  dismiss  our  apprehensions."  Ac- 
cordingly w©  fortified  Woo-shing.’ 

[The  Chuen  adds  here: — ‘On  the  death  of 
Shih  Kung-tsze  (Shih  Mae)  of  Wei,  [his  son], 
Taon-tsxe  manifested  no  grief.  K4ung  Ch‘ing- 
tsze  said,  “ Here  is  a case  of  the  falling  tree 
tearing  up  its  roots.  Taou-tsse  will  certainly 
not  long  possess  his  ancestral  temple.”  *] 
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XX.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twentieth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  on  Sin-hae,  Chung-sun  Suh  had  a meeting  with 
an  officer  of  Keu,  and  made  a covenant  [with  him]  in 
Heang. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  Kang-shin,  the  duke 

had  a meeting  with  the  marquises  of  Tsin  and  Ts‘e, 
the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earls  of 
Ch‘ing  and  Ts'aou,  the  viscounts  of  Keu,  Choo,  and 
T‘ang,  the  earls  of  Sceh  and  Ke,  and  the  viscount 
of  Little  Choo,  when  they  made  a covenant  in  Shen- 
yucn. 

3 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

4 Chung-sun  Suh  led  a force  and  invaded  Choo. 

5 Ts‘ae  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  duke  [Chwang’s]  son 

Seeh.  His  brother,  Le,  fled  to  Ts‘oo. 

6 Hwang,  the  younger  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  fled 

from  that  State  to  Ts‘oo. 

7 Shuh  Laou  went  to  Ts‘e. 
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8 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Ping-shin,  the  sun  was 

eclipsed. 

9 Ke-sun  Suh  went  to  Sung. 


Par.  1.  Here,  and  afterwards,  Kung-yang 
ha*  for  jjfe.  As  to  tin*  individual,  sec  on  par. 
10  of  last  year.  Hoang, — sec  on  I.  ii.  2.  The 
Chuen  says: — “We  wore  [now]  at  peace  with 
Keu,  and  Mftng  Chwang-tsze  had  a tnoeling 
with  an  officer  of  Keu,  and  made  a covenant  in 
lleang,— in  consequence  of  the  covenant  at  Tuh- 
yang  (sec  on  xix.  1).* 

Par.  2.  Slien-yucn  was  a river,  called  also 
the  ^ and  gave  its  name  to  the  city  in 
the  text, — 25  U north-west  from  the  pros.  K‘ac 
Chow  (jffj  )i  dcp.  Ta-ming.  It  belonged  to 
Wei.  This  meeting  and  covenant  were  to  cele- 
brate the  good  understanding  which  now  existed 
between  Tsin  and  Ts‘e 

Par.  4.  This  shows  strikingly  the  little  value 
of  those  covenants.  Loo,  moreover,  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  lands  of  Choo  which  had 
been  assigned  to  it  after  the  expedition  against 
Ts*e. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘Troops  from  Choo  had 
repeatedl}’  attacked  us,  and  we  had  not  been 
able  to  retaliate  in  consequence  of  the  business 
of  the  States;  but  this  autumn,  M&ng  Chwang- 
tsze  did  so,  and  invaded  Choo.' 

Parr.  5, 6.  For  Kuh-lcaiig  has  This 

Sceh  and  Lc  were  tons  of  duke  Chwang  of 
Ts4*©,  and  brothers  consequently  of  duke  Win, 
whose  father  had  been  present  at  the  meeting 
of  Tscen-t'oo  in  the  28tli  year  of  duke  He. 
The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  Kung-tsze  Sceh  of 
Ts‘ae  wished  to  carry  that  State  over  to  Tsin, 
on  which  the  people  put  him  to  death,  and  his 
full  brother  Le  fled  to  Ts*oo.' 

Par.  6.  Rung  and  Kuh  have  instead  of 
»•  The  Chuen  says: — ‘K'ing  Ilooand  K‘ing 
Yin,  being  afraid  of  the  pressure  on  them  of  the 
Kung-tsze  Hwang,  accused  him  toTs*oo,  saying 
that  he  was  confederate  in  the  design  of  the 
minister  of  war  of  Ts‘ae  (Seeh  of  the  last  par.). 
The  people  of  Ts*oo  thought  this  was  sufficient 
ground  for  reprimanding  Hwang,  who  therefore 
fled  to  that  State,  [to  clear  himself].  At  an  earlier 
period,  duke  Wan  of  Ts‘ac  had  wished  to  serve 
Tsin,  saying,  “My  predecessor  took  part  in  the 
covenant  of  Tseen-t*oo.  Tsin  should  not  be 
abandoned ; and  moreover,  its  rulers  and  we  are 
brethren.”  Through  fear  of  Ts‘oo,  however,  he 
died  without  being  able  to  carry  his  purpose 
into  effect  (in  the  17th  year  of  duke  Seuen). 
After  this,  the  people  of  Ts‘oo  laid  their  re- 
quirements on  Ts'ae  without  regard  to  any  rule, 


and  the  Kung-tsze  Seeh  wished  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  the  former  ruler  for  the  lieneflt  of  tho 
State;  but,  unablo  to  effect  his  pur;*>sc,  he  died. 
The  text  in  p.  5,  that  “Ts'ae  put  to  death  its 
great  officer,  the  Kung-tsze  Sceh,”  intimates 
that  his  wishes  did  not  coincide  with  those  of 
the  people.  And  the  account  in  this,  that 
“Hwang,  tho  younger  brother  of  the  marquis 
of  Ch‘in,  left  the  State,  and  fled  to  Ts‘oo,”  in- 
timates that  his  flight  was  from  uo  crime  of  his. 
When  Hwang  was  about  to  flee,  he  cried  out  in 
the  capital,  “Those  Kings,  in  violation  of  what 
is  right,  are  seeking  to  monopolize  the  govern- 
ment of  Chin,  tyrannizing  over  their  ruler,  and 
getting  his  relatives  out  of  the  way.  If  withia 
5 years  they  are  not  exterminated,  there  can  be 
no  Heaven.*” 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘TsHvtszc  (Shuh 
Laou)  went  [now]  for  the  1st  time  on  a friendly 
! mission  to  T*‘c;— which  was  proper.’  It  was  to 
' be  hoped  that  the  animosity  which  had  so  long 
i prevailed  between  Ts*e  and  Loo  would  now  give 
j place  to  friendly  sentiments. 

Par.  8.  This  eclipse  took  place  at  noon,  ou 
the  25th  August,  b.c.^552. 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  Ke 
Woo-tszo  went  to  Sung,  to  return  the  friendly 
visit  of  Hcang  Scuh  (see  xv.  1).  Choo  Sze- 
twan  met  him  to  conduct  him  to  an  entertain- 
ment, where  he  sang  the  7th  and  last  stanzas  of 
the  Cliang-te,  (She,  II.  i.,  ode  IV.).  The  peo- 
ple of  Sung  gave  him  large  gifts;  and  when  ho 
returned,  and  gave  in  tho  report  of  his  mission, 
the  duke  entertained  him.  He  then  sang  tho 
last  stanza  of  tho  Yu  le  (She,  II.  ii.  ode  III.). 
The  duke  responded  with  the  Nan  shan  yew  t‘ae 
(She,  II.  ii.  ode  VII.),  at  which  Woo-tsze  left 
his  place,  and  said,  “I  am  not  worthy  [of  such 
praise].”' 

[The  Chuen  calls  the  reader  here  to  a narra- 
tive about  Wei: — 'King  Hwuy-tsze  of  Wei  was 
ill,  and  called  to  him  his  son,  Taou-tsze,  “ I 
trespassed,”  said  ho  to  him,  “against  my  ruler 
(See  on  xiv.4),  and  subsequent  repentance  was 
of  no  avail.  My  name  is  in  the  tablets  of  tho 
States,  to  the  effect  that  ‘Sun  Lin-foo  and 
Ning  Chih  drovo  out  their  ruler.'  If  the  ruler 
re-enter,  that  may  hide  my  crime;  and  if  you 
can  so  hide  it,  you  are  my  son.  If  you  cannot 
do  so,  and  I continue  to  exist  as  a Spirit,  I 
will  starve  in  that  condition,  and  will  not 
come  to  partake  of  your  sacrifices.”  Taou-tsze 
made  him  a promise,  and  soon  afterwards  ho 
died].’ 
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In  his  twenty-first  year,  in  spring,  in  tlie  king’s  first 
month,  the  duke  went  to  Tsin. 

Shoo-k‘e  of  Choo  came  a fugitive  to  Loo,  with  [the  cities 
of]  Ts‘eih  and  Leu-k‘iiw. 

In  summer,  the  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

In  autumn,  Lwan  Ying  of  Tsin  fled  from  that  State  to 
Ts‘oo. 

In  the  ninth  month,  on  K&ng-seuh,  the  first  day  of  the 
moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Kang-shin,the  first  day 
of  the  moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

The  earl  of  Ts‘aou  came  to  the  court  of  Loo. 

The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquises  of  Tsin  and 
Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earls 
of  Ch‘ing  and  Ts‘aou,  and  the  viscounts  of  Keu  and 
Choo,  in  Shang-jin. 


Par.  1.  The  duke  now  went  to  Tsin,  *to 
make  his  acknowledgments,'  says  Tso-she,  ‘for 
the  expedition  [against  IVe],  and  for  his  re- 
ceiving the  lands  of  Choo  (xviii.  4;  xix.  4).’ 
Wang  K‘ih-kw«n  bitterly  contrasts  the  duty 
thus,  and  on  other  occasions,  paid  by  the  prin- 
ces of  Loo  to  the  leading  State,  and  their  gener- 
al neglect  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  king. 

Par.  2.  Shoo-kH*  was  a great  officer  of  Choo, 
possessed  of  the  cities  iu  the  text.  Rebelling 
against  His  govt.,  and  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self against  it,  be  tied  to  Loo,  surrendering  to  it 


the  cities  in  question.  Had  he  not  so  thrown 
himself  on  Loo,  the  text  would  have  been— 

Comp.  x.  r. 

4,  xxxi.  6.  Of  course  it  was  wrong  in  Loo  to 
receive,  as  it  did,  such  a fugitive.  Both  the 
cities  were  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pres.  dis. 
of  Tsow,  dept.  Yen-chow.  The  Chuen  says : — 
‘ Shoo*k‘c  of  Choo  having  conic  as  a fugitive, 
and  surrendering  to  Loo  his  cities  of  Ts’eih  and 
Leu-k‘ew,  Ke  Woo-Uze  gave  hun  to  wife  the 
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[widowed]  nunt  hihI  Ulster  of  the  duke,  and  gave 
giits  to  all  his  follimm.  On  thin  Loo  become 
postered  with  a multitude*  of  robVrs,  and  Woo- 
tsze  asked  Tsang  Wuo-chung  why  he  did  not 
d»*al  effectually  with  them.  “They  cannot  be 
so  dealt  with/’  w.-uj  the  reply.  “Iain  not  side  W 
do  it."  Woo-t*7.e  urged.  “We  hare  our  four 
boundaries  well  tietimd ; how  is  it  that  roblicrs 
cannot  Ik*  put  down?  And  )xw  are  the  minis- 
ter of  Crime.  Tour  chief  business  should  la*  to 
remove  all  such  criminal* ; how  is  it  that  you 
are  unable  to  do  so?  ” Woo-chung  said,  **  You 
call  the  robin*!**  of  other  States,  ami  treat  them 
■with  the  greatest  ceremony;  how  can  I in  such 
a case  repress  our  own  robbers?  You  are  the 
principal  minister  of  our  State,  And  you  bring 
into  it  robbers  from  abroad,  and  would  have  me 
put  them  away  ; how  should  I Ik*  able  to  do  so  ? 
Shoo-k‘c  stoic  from  Choo  its  cities,  and  came 
here  with  them,  and  you  have  given  him  to  wife 
ladies  of  our  ducal  House,  ami  have  conferred 
on  him  [lltose]  cities.  To  all  his  followers  you 
have  given  gifts.  Now,  since  to  the  great  robber 
you  have  shown  such  ceremony,  giving  him  our 
ruler's  aunt  and  sister,  and  those  great  cities;  and 
to  the  robbers  of  the  next  degree  you  have  given 
runners,  herdsmen,  carriage-men  and  grooms,  the 
least  gifts  being  robes,  swords,  and  girdles ; — you 
thus  reward  rohlicrs.  To  reward  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  them  nway,  should  lie  a difficult 
thing,  1 think.  1 have  heard  this,  that  when  men 
in  high  positions  cleanse  their  hearts,  treating 
others  with  an  uniform  consistency,  and  regulat- 
ing their  good  faith  by  such  laws  that  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated,  then  men  can  be  properly 
ruled  by  them.  Fur  the  way  which  their  su- 
periors take  is  that  to  which  men  £ naturally] 
turn.  When  they  do  tlint  which  theirsii jK*rior» 
do  not  do,  there  are  pains  and  penalties  for 
them,  which  we  may  not  presume  not  to  in- 
flict. If  the  people,  however,  do  that  which 
their  superiors  do  as  well,  it  is  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  cannot  Ik*  prevented.  It  is  said  in 
one  of  tbe  Hooks  of  Ilea  (Shoo,  II.  U.  10). 
“Think  whether  this  thing  can  tie  laid  on  this 
man.  If  you  would  put  it  away  from  this  man, 
it  dc|H?nds  on  [putting]  the  thing  [away  from 
jouiwetf].  When  you  name  or  speak  of  this 
thing,  [let  it  In*  titj  for  this  man.  Your  sinceri- 
ty must  proceed  from  this,  and  lie  in  this. 
Think,  C)  emperor,  of  the  work  thus  to  lie  achiev- 
ed." This  tells  how  the  result  must  come  from 
one’s  own  uniform  endeavour.  Let  one’s  sin- 
cerity lie  uniform  and  undivided,  and  then  suc- 
cessful result*  may  Ik*  anticipated.” 

*Shoo-k*e  was  not  a minister,  [though  he  is 
here  named].  Hot  coming  with  territory,  of 
low  rank  as  he  was,  it  was  necessary  to  record 
the  thing  ns  in  the  text,  from  the  importance 
belonging  to  the  territory.’ 

[The  Chucn  give*  here  two  narratives  about 
the  affairs  <yf  Ts*e  and  TVoo: — 1st.  *'l'he  mar- 
quis of  TsVj  appoint  eJ  K ing  *IVo  a great  officer, 
anil  proceeded  to  further  (see  on  xix.  8)  meas- 
ure* a gain- t the  pnrtiutih  of  his  l*rolhcr  Ya. 
He  seiz'd  the  Kung-Uze  Mac  on  the  mound  of 
Kow-tow.  The  Kung-t.-ze  Ts‘oo  fled  to  Loo, 
and  Shuh-sun  Scucn  to  Yen.’ 

‘2d.  * In  summer,  Tsxo-lcftng  of  Ts*oo  died, 
and  tbe  viscount  wished  to  appoint  Wei  Tsze- 
pSng  to  hh  oOIm  of  chief  minister.  Wei  con- 
sulted Shin  Slmhyu.  who  said,  *‘TlH*re  are 
many  favourites  in  the  State,  and  the  ruler  is 


i young.  The  administration  will  be  impractica- 
ble." On  this  he  declined  the  appointment,  al- 
leging that  lie  was  ill.  The  season  being  warm, 
- he  dug  a hole  in  the  ground,  filled  it  w ith  ice, 
■ and  placed  his  bed  over  it ; and  there  he  lay, 
witli  two  coverings  stuffed  with  silk,  and  in 
| a rolie  of  fur,  taking  very  little  food.  The 
viscount  sent  his  physician  to  sec  him,  who  ro- 
1 ported  that  he  was  very  thin,  but  that  there  was 
{ yet  no  [irregular]  motion  of  his  poise.  Time-nan 
(the  Kung-tsze  Chuy-shoo)  wus  then  made  chief 
minister/] 

Far.  4.  Here  is  tl»c  verification  of  Sze  Yang’s 
prediction  about  the  downfall  of  the  Lwan  fami- 
ly towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Chuen  on  xiv.  3. 
The  Chuen  here  says: — * Lwan  Hwan-tsze(Lwan 
Yen,  ftt)  had  married  a daughter  of  Fan 
Seuen-tsze  (Fan  or  Sze  Kae,  ^J),  who  bore 
him  Hwae-tsze  (the  Ying  of  the  text).  Fan 
Yang  (Seuen-tsze’s  son),  because  of  his  banish- 
ment [to  Ts'in],  had  a grudge  against  the 
Lwan  family ; and  though  he  ami  Lwan  Ying 
were  both  great  officers  of  the  ducal  kindred, 
they  could  not  bear  each  other  (see  the  Chuen 
on  xiv.  3).  After  tbe  death  of  llwan-tsxe,  Lwan 
K*e  (his  wife,  Seuen-tsze’s  daughter)  had  an 
intrigue  with  the  old  [steward  of  the  family], 
Chow  Fin,  which  had  almost  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  l louse.  Hwae-tsze  was  distressed  about  it; 
and  his  mother,  afraid  of  his  taking  severe  me- 
asures, accused  him  to  Seuen-tsze,  saying,  “Ying 
is  about  to  raise  an  insurrection  on  the  ground 
that,  since  the  death  of  his  father  Hwau,  the 
Fan  family  is  monopolizing  the  government. 
•My  lather,’  he  says,  ‘drove  out  Yang,  bnt 
[Seuen-tsze].  instead  of  lieing  angry  [with  Ida 
son],  rewards  him  with  [additional]  favour.  He 
has  Also  given  him  a similar  office  to  mine,  and 
throws  the  power  into  his  hands.  Since  my  fa- 
tlicr's  death,  [the  family]  is  more  wealth}'.  By 
that  death  they  have  got  the  monopoly  of  the 
government.  I will  die  sooner  than  follow 
t Item.’  Such  are  his  designs;  and  afraid  of  his 
injuring  you,  tny  father,  1 dare  not  but  tell 
them  to  you."  Fan  Yang  confirmed  what  she 
said  by  bis  own  testimony. 

* Hwae-tsze  was  fond  of  showing  his  lilicrali- 
ty,  and  Imd  thereby  attached  to  himself  many 
officers, — so  many,  that  Seuen-tsze  was  afraid  of 
them;  and  though  he  believed  what  was  told 
him,  [he  hesitated  to  take  action J.  Hwae-tsze, 
[moreover],  was  the  [assistant-]  commander  of 
the  3d  army.  [At  Iasi],  Seuen-tsze  sent  him  to 
fortify  Cbon,  and  thereby  Souk  occasion  to 
drive  him  from  the  State,  so  that  in  the  autumn 
he  fled  front  it  to  Ts‘oo.  Seuen-tsze  then  put 
to  death  Ke  K,  Hwang  Yuen,  Kea  Foo,  Sze-k*ung 
T*ing,  Fing  V'u.  Tung  Sfiuh,  Fing  Sze,  Shin 
Shoo,  Yang-sheh  Hon,  and  Shuh-p‘e;  and  im- 
prisoned Fih-hwa,  Miuli-hcang,  and  Tseih  Yen. 
People  said  to  Shuh-heang.  “ Was  it  from  want 
of  wisdom  that  you  let  yourself  lie  involved  in 
this  affair?"  He  replied,  “I*  this  imprison- 
ment not  lietter  than  death?  The  ode  says 
(She,  II.  wll.  ode  VIII.  5;  but  tbe  quotation  is 
doubtful), 

* How  ensily,  how  happily, 

They  complete  tbeir  year*!’ 

Here  i*  my  wisdom."  Yoh  Wang- few  had  an 
interview  witli  t>hub4ieiu)g,  ami  said  4o  huu,  “1 
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will  Intercede  for  y<m;w  but  the  prisoner  gave 
him  no  answer,  nor  did  he  make  him  any  ac- 
k now  lodgment  when  Ik*  went  out.  His  friends 
All  Mamed  Shuh-heang  for  this;  bnt  he  said 
“[My  liberation]  must  be  effected  by  the  great 
officer  K*e.”  When  the  steward  of  his  house 
hoard  this,  he  said  to  hint,  **  Whatever  Y«h 
Wang-foo  tells  him.  our  ruler  is  sure  to  do. 
He  offered  to  ask  for  your  pardon,  and  you 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  It  was  more 
than  the  great  officer  K‘e  could  accomplish,  and 
yet  you  say  that  your  liberation  must  come  from 
him; — what  is  your  meaning?”  Shuh-heang 
replied,  “ Yoh  Wang-foo  is  but  a parasite  of  our 
ruler; — what  could  he  do?  The  great  officer 
K*e  recommended  to  office  one  not  of  his  own 
family,  though  he  was  his  enemy,  nor  did  he 
fail  to  recommend  his  relative  to  it,  though  he 
was  his  own  son  (see  the  Chuen  after  iii.  4); — 
shall  I alone  be  forgotten  by  him?  The  ode 
aays  (She,  III.  iii.  ode  II.  2), 

‘To  an  evident  virtuous  conduct 
All  in  the  State  render  their  obedient 
homage.’ 

Such  a manifestly  virtuous  man  is  K'c." 

' The  marquis  of  Tain  asked  about  the  guilt 
of  Shuh-heang  from  Yoh  Wang-foo,  who  replied, 

“ He  would  not  abandon  his  relatives,  and  pro- 
bably shares  in  their  guilt.”  At  this  time  K‘e 
He  was  old,  [and  living  in  retirement];  but 
when  he  heard  what  was  going  on,  lie  came, 
posting  from  stage  to  stage,  to  see  tk:uen-tsze, 
and  said  to  him,  “The  ode  says  (She,  IV.  i.  [i.j 
ode  IV.), 

* Your  favours  to  me  are  unbounded, 

And  my  posterity  shall  preserve  [our 
inheritance].’ 

The  Shoo  says  (III.  Iv.2),  ‘The  sage,  with  their 
counsels  and  merit,  ought  clearly  to  be  establish- 
ed and  preserved.’  Now  in  Shuh-heang  we 
have  one  whose  counsels  have  seldom  been  in 
error,  and  whose  kindly  lessons  have  been 
unwearied.  He  is  a strength  to  our  altars.  His 
posterity  for  ten  generations  should  be  pardoned 
[if  they  did  wrong],  for  the  encouragement  of 
men  of  ability;  anu  now  for  one  offence  [of  his 
brother]  he  is  not  to  get  off  with  his  life.  It  is 
an  alwmdoning  of  our  altars; — is  there  not  a 
mistake  in  the  matter?  When  Kwfin  was  put 
to  death.  Yu  was  raised  to  office.  E Yin  kept 
T‘ae-keah  in  confinement,  and  acted  as  minister 
to  him;  but  in  the  end  [the  sovereign]  had  not 
a resentful  look.  Kwan  and  Ts‘ac  were  put  to 
death  by  the  duke  of  Chow,  but  he  himself  was 
the  king’s  helper.  Why  are  you  now,  on  account 
of  Hoo  (Shuh-lieang’s  brother),  forgetting  your 
duty  to  our  altars?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  I 
who  is  there  that  will  not  feel  stimulated  ? But 
what  is  the  use  of  putting  many  to  death  ?”  J 
Scuen-tsze  was  pleased,  and  they  went  in  the 
same  carriage  to  speak  with  the  marquis,  so 
that  Shuh-heang  wns  pardoned.  K‘e  He  then 
went  home  without  seeing  Shuh-heang,  who,  on 
his  part,  sent  no  word  to  him  of  his  being  liberat- 
ed. but  went  to  court. 

‘At  an  earlier  |K*riod,  Sbuh-heang’s  mother, 
being  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  Shuh-hoo's  mother,  i 
did  not  allow  her  to  be  with  their  husband.  Her 
sons  ail  remonstrated  with  her,  when  she  said. 
“Deep  hills  and  great  marshes  produce  the 
dragon  and  the  serpent.  Because  of  her  beauty, 


I am  afraid  she  may  bring  forth  a dragon  or  a 
serpent  that  will  bring  calamity  upon  you.  You 
are  but  n feeble  elan,  and  In  tlie  State  there  are 
many  great  nobles.  If  unfriendly  person*  were 
setting  ibcm  against  you.  would  not  your  ease 
be  hard  ? t>n  what  [other]  ground  should  I 
grudge  her  our  husband's  favour*  ?”  She  then 
sent  the  lady  to  her  husband’s  couch;  and  the 
result  was  tlto  birth  of  Shuh-hoo.  lie  was 
remarkable  for  h»a  beauty,  courage,  ami  strength, 
and  liecnme  a favourite  with  IIwnc-ts*e,  and 
thus  it  wns  that  the  Yang-riieh  elan  became 
involved  in  [the  present]  difficulties. 

‘When  Lwan  ling  was  passing  by  Chow,  the 
people  in  its  western  lairdcrs  plundcied  bint,  on 
which  he  complained  to  a messenger  [Irorn  tl»« 
king],  saying,  **  I.  Ying,  a servant  of  the  son  of 
Heaven,  belonging  to  another  State,  offended 
the  king’s  servant,  who  is  its  guardian.  Trying 
to  escape  from  the  consequence*  of  my  guilt,  I 
have  trespassed  again  in  your  Imrders.  No- 
where can  I hide;  nowhere  can  I fly;  let  me 
venture  to  set  forth  the  question  of  my  death. 
Formerly,  Your  Majesty's  servant,  [my  grand- 
father], Shoo,  was  able  recontribute  nis  strength 
to  the  royal  House,  and  the  king  bestowed 
favours  on  him.  Hi*  son  Yen  was  not  able  to 
preserve  and  continue  the  services  of  Shoo ; and 
now,  ()  great  ruler,  if  you  have  not  forgotten 
the  zenlous  dufy  of  Shoo,  then  there  will  be  a 
way  of  escape  for  me.  It  you  have  forgotten 
that,  and  think  of  the  guilt  of  Yen,  I am  but  the 
fragment  of  a doomed  man.  I w ill  go  [to  the 
capital]  and  die  under  the  hand  of  the  officer  Wei ; 
I dare  not  go  back.  I have  presumed  to  declare 
every  thing ; — it  is  for  you,  O great  ruler,  to 
issue  your  command.”  '1  he  king  said,  “To  go 
on  thus  to  w rung  him  as  [Tain]  has  done  would 
he  acting  worse  than  Tain.”  He  then  made  tba 
minister  of  Instruction  prohibit  all  plundering 
of  Lwan  Ying.  and  require  the  people  to  return 
what  they  had  taken  aw'Ky.  He  also  made  the 
officer  of  escort  conduct  him  through  the  Ilwan- 
yuen  pass.” 

Parr.  5,  6.  The  former  of  these  eclipses  took 
place  at  noon,  on  August  l.'Kh,  n.c.  551.  The 
record  of  the  second  is  an  error.  There  was  on 
the  day  mentioned  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  ; there 
could  be  none.  How  the  error,  and  the  similar 
one  in  the  24th  year,  originated,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. The  critics  have  vexed  themselves 
with  the  question  in  vain.  See  in  the 4 Explana- 
tions of  the  Classics  by  scholars  of  the  present 
dynasty,’  ch.  58.  pp.  4,5,  and  ch.  297,  p.  6 ; and 
what  1ms  been  said  in  the  section  on  eclipses  in 
the  prolegomena.  Yang  Sze-heun  HbUft) 
the  glossnrist  of  Kuh-leang,  of  the  T‘ang  dynas- 
ty (In  the  7th  cent.),  says 4 In  this  year,  and 
the  24th  year,  we  have  the  record  of  eclipses  in 
successive  months.  According  to  modern  chro- 
nologists  such  a thing  could  not  be ; hut  per- 
kti/H  it  did  occur  in  undent  times!1  See  also  the 
note  by  the  K‘ang-he  editors  on  the  birth  of 
Confucius,  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Par.  7.  This  carl— duke  Woo 
succeeded  to  the  State  of  'IVanu,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  as  related  xviii.  f>.  He  now  came, 
as  Tso-she  says,  to  lam,  ‘ to  havo  a first  inter- 
view with  the  duke.’ 

Par.  8.  Where  Bhang-jin  was  is  not  known. 
The  Chuen  saya: — ‘The  meeting  at  Bhang-jin 
was  to  prevent  Lwan  [Ying]  from  being  har- 
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bonred  anywhere.  The  marquises  of  Ts*e  and 
Wei  behaved  disrespectfully  at  it,  which  made 
Shiili-hcang  say,  “ These  two  princess  are  sure 
not  to  escape  an  evil  end.  These  meetings  and 
visits  at  courts  are  standard  ceremonies ; such 
ceremonies  are  the  vehicles  of  government;  it  is 
through  government  that  men’s  persons  are 
guarded.  When  the  ceremonies  are  dishonoured, 
government  is  lost ; and  when  government  is  not 
firmly  established,  disorder  must  ensue." 

‘Che  K‘e,  (’bung-hang  He,  Chow  C'li'oh,  and 
Hing  Kwao,  nil  fled  [from  ‘I'sin]  to  Ts‘e,  being 
partisans  of  the  Lwan  family.  Yoh  Waug-foo 
laid  to  Fan  Seuen-lszc,  “ Why  not  bring  hack 
Chow  Ch(oh  ami  I ling  Kwne  who  arc  men  of  dar- 
ing courage  ?”  “ Tliey  are  braver  of  the  Lwan 
family,"  replied  Scuen-tsze.  “ What  should  I 
gain  ?”  Wang-foo  said  “ lk*  to  them  what  the 
Lwnn  was,  and  they  will  also  be  your  braves." 

‘Duke  Chwang  of  Ts*e,  at  his  audience  [one 
day],  pointed  to  Cliih  Ch‘oh  and  Kwoh  Tsuy, 
and  said,  “ These  are  my  heroes."  Cliow  Ch*oh 
said,  “ If  your  lordship  thinks  them  heroes,  who 
may  not  presume  to  be  reckoned  a hero?  But 
unworthy  as  I am,  after  the  service  at  P‘ing- 
in,  (See  on  xviii.4),  I crowed  before  them  both." 
>uke  Chwang  having  instituted  an  order  of 
bravery,  Cliih  Ch*oh  and  Kwoh  Tsuy  wished  to 
belong  to  it.  Chow  Ch‘oh  said,  “ In  the  attack 
on  the  eastern  gate,  my  outside  horse  on  the  left 
turned  wildly  round  in  the  gate,  and  I know  the 
number  of  the  boards  in  it ; — can  I be  allowed  for 
this  to  belong  to  the  order?"  The  duke  said, 
“You  were  acting  for  the  ruler  of  Tsin."  “ But  1 
am  newly  becomeyour  servant,"  replied  the  other. 
“As  to  those  two.  they  are  like  beasts,  whose  flesh 
I will  eat,  and  then  sleep  upon  their  skins."  ’ 

[The  K‘ang-he  editors  give  here  the  following 
note  on  the  birth  of  Confucius  : — * According  to 
the  Chuen  of  Kung-yang.  Confucius  was  bom 
in  the  11th  month  ot  Seang’s  21st  year,  on  the 
day  Kfing-tszc;  and  arconling  to  that  of  Kuh- 
liiang,  he  was  bom  on  K&ng-tsze,  in  the  10th 
month  of  this  year.  The  “ Historical  Records," 


however,  give  his  birth,  as  In  the  22d  year  of 
Keang.  In  the  preface  to  Ids  “ Collected  Com- 
ments” on  the  Analects,  Choo  He,  using  the 
“History  of  the  K*ung  family,"  thus  defers 
to  the  authority  of  the  “Historical  Records," 
while  Sung  Leen  (Ming  dynasty),  in  his  “Dis- 
cussion of  the  month  and  year  of  (kinfnciua' 
Birth  and  Death,"  vehemently  maintains  the 
authority  of  Kung  and  Kuh.  He  adduces, 
however,  no  incontest ible  evidence  of  their 
correctness,  merely  saving  that  the  “ Historical 
Records”  contain  many  errors,  and  that  the 
statement  of  Kung  and  Kuh,  handed  down  from 
one  man  to  another,  is  to  lie  relied  upon,  as 
having  been  supported  by  proofs.  Hea  Hung-ke 
says,  “Confucius  was  born  in  the  22d  year  of 
Sciing,  and  lived  to  the  16th  year  of  Gae,  so 
that  he  was  then  73  years  old.  The  account  in 
the  ‘ Historical  Records  ’ is  correct.  The  month 
as  given  by  Kung-yang  is  wrong; — how  can  we 
place  implicit  confidence  in  him  ? Sung  Leen, 
following  Kung  and  Kuh.  makes  the  sage  to 
have  been  74  years  old,  which  seems  a strange 
thing  to  hear  of."  This  view  of  Hen’s  is  the 
best.  'Hie  prolegomena  to  the  “ General  Mir- 
ror of  History  " observe,  moreover,  that  in  the 
21st  year  of  Seang  the  sun  was  twice  eclipsed, 
which  docs  not  appear  a proper  year  for  the 
sage  to  lx?  born  in;— and  this  consideration  is 
not  without  its  reasonableness!  Confucius  was 
bom  in  a K&ng-seuh  year,  and  died  in  a J bi- 
scuit;— such  is  the  account  that  has  long  ob- 
tained. Giving  a paramount  authority  to  Choo 
He,  and  comparing  with  him  the  statements  of 
Hea  and  the  prolegomena  to  the  “General 
Mirror,”  wc  may  assume  that  the  “Historical 
Records  ” are  not  in  error  in  this  matter. 

‘The  year  of  the  sage’s  birth  ought  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  but  there 
is-  no  article  in  the  Chuen  of  Tso-she  on  Scang’s 
22d  year,  to  which  it  could  be  annexed ; we  have 
therefore  preserved  here  the  statements  of  Kung 
and  Kuh,  and  discussed  them  in  this  note.’  Sec 
the  proleg.  to  Vol.  I.,  p.  GO]. 
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1 In  his  twenty-second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 

month,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

2 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Sin-yew,  Shuh 

Laou  died. 

4 In  winter,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquises  of 

Tsin  andTs'e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei, 
the  earls  of  Ch'ingand  Ts‘aou,  the  viscounts  of  Keu 
and  Choo,  the  earls  of  Seeh  and  Ke,  and  the  viscount 
of  Little  Choo,  in  Sha-suy. 

5 The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

6 Ts‘oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer  Chuy-shoo. 


Par.  1.  [The  Chuen  introduces  here: — 1 2 3 4 5 6 This 
spring,  Tsang  Woo-chung  was  going  to  Tsin, 
and  was  passing  by  [the  city  of]  Yu  Shuh 
(=Shuh  of  Vu),  when  it  rained.  Shuh  was 
then  in  the  city,  and  about  to  set  to  drinking, 
lie  said,  “ What  occasion  is  there  for  employ- 
ing a sage?  I will  do  nothing  hut  drink. 
Travelling  thus  in  the  rain,  what  sageness  can 
he  be  possessed  of?”  When  Muh-shuh  (Shuh- 
sim  P‘aou)  heard  of  this,  he  said,  “['Inis  Yu 
Shuh]  is  not  fit  to  be  sent  on  any  mission. 
Carrying  himself  so  proudly  to  our  messenger, 
he  is  one  of  the  vermin  of  the  State.”  He  then 
ordered  that  his  contribution  to  the  State  should 
be  doubled].’ 


Par.  2.  [Wc  have  here  in  the  Chuen  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  al>out  the  relations  of  Tsin  and 
Ch‘ing: — ‘In  summer,  the  people  of  Tsin  sum- 
moned [the  earl  of]  Ch‘ing  to  nppcAr  at  their 
court,  when  the  people  of  Ch‘ing  employed  the 
Shaou-ching,  Kung-sun  K*eaou  (Tszc  i h‘an),  to 
reply,  which  he  did  as  follows : — “ In  the  Oth  year 
of  duke  Taou,  the  last  ruler  of  Tsin  (the  Oth  year 
of  Seang),  our  ruler  succeeded  to  the  State;  and 
eight  months  after,  our  late  great  officer,  Tsze-sze 
(the  Kung-tsze  Fei,  Jjjjt),  followed  him  to  the 
presence  of  your  ministers  in  your  court.  They 
did  not  behave  courteously  to  him,  on  which  ho 
was  afraid  and  took  his  departure ; and  in  the 
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6th  month  of  his  second  year  sre  went  to  the 
court  of  Ts'oo.  In  consequence  of  this,  Tsin 
made  the  campaign  of  He  (See  on  ix.  5).  Hut 
Ts‘oo  was  still  strong,  and  repeated  it*  courte- 
ous treatment  of  am  State.  We  wished  to 
follow  your  ministers,  but  were  afraid  they 
would  find  great  matter  of  offence  in  our  con- 
duct. 'I'sin,  we  thought,  will  say  that  we  do  not 
respond  retfiect fully  to  courtesy;  and  on  this 
account  we  did  not  dare  to  separate  from  Ts'oo. 

* In  our  ruler’*  4th  year,  in  the  3d  month, 
our  late  greo;  officer  Kcsou  (Kung-Bun  Ch‘ae) 
attended  hint  to  Ts'oo,  to  see  what  course  it 
would  be  proper  for  us  to  adopt;  and  on  this 
Tsin  made  tlie  campaign  of  Siiaou-yu  (See  ou 
si.  8).  Then  it  said  that  our  State  was  near  to 
that  «>f  'Pain,  and  that  they  were  like  plants 
which  had  the  same  fragrance; — why  then 
ahould  they  presume  to  be  in  unequal  relations? 
At  this  time  Ts'oo  did  not  shew  strength,  and 
our  ruler  brought  forth  all  the  productions  of 
the  State,  and  added  to  them  the  vessels  of  his 
ancestral  temple,  that  he  might  enter  into  a 
common  covenant.  lie  then  led  his  servants  to 
follow  your  ministers,  and  was  present  in  your 
court  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  his  return, 
he  punished  T«xe  how  and  Shih  Yu,  who  were 
inclined  towards  Ts'oo. 

• The  year  after  [the  meeting  at]  Keth-lcang 
(Sec  xvi.  2),  Tszo-keaou  being  old,  Kung-sun 
He*  attended  our  ruler  to  your  court,  when  he 
hud  an  audience  at  the  summer  sacrifice.  and 
assisted  in  holding  tlie  offerings  of  flesh.  When 
two  years  Imd  intervened,  hearing  that  your 
ruler  was  about  to  pacify  the  States  of  the  east, 
he  again  went  to  your  court  in  the  4th  month, 
to  ascertain  the  time  for  the  enterprixe.  lie- 
tween  his  appearances  at  your  court,  there  has 
been  no  year  in  which  he  has  not  sent  a mission 
of  friendly  inquiries,  there  has  been  no  service 
iu  which  he  has  not  taken  his  share.  Through 
the  orders  of  your  great  State  coming  not  at  re- 
gular times  our  State  has  been  wearied  and 
distressed ; at  *iij  time  aome  unlooked  for  re- 
quirement might  route ; every  day  are  we  care- 
ful nnC  to  give  offence;  —how  should  we  dare 
to  forget  our  duty  ? If  your  great  State  will 
grant  us  stable  rest  morning  and  evening,  our 
ruler  w ill  U*  found  in  your  court,  without  your 
having  to  condescend  to  send  him  any  order  to 
appear.  But  if  you  do  not  have  pity  on  our 
distress,  and  fill  vour  nioutli  with  complaints 
against  us,  shall  we  not  then  Ik?  unable  to  en- 
dure your  commands?  You  will  lie  clipping  our 
territory,  and  we  shall  become  enemies  to  each 
other.  This  is  what  our  Slate  is  afraid  of;  how 
dare  we  be  unmindful  of  your  ruler’s  order?  We 
thus  lay  the  cast*  before  bis  ministers;  let  them 
consult  about  it  as  its  importance  requires.*] 

Par.  3.  See  on  xiv.  1.  Shull  I.aou  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  position  of  great  officer  by  his  son 
Kung  (/^  Lj  ),  known  as  Taze-shuh  King- 
tszc  <■***»*>• 

['Hie  Chuen  returns  here  to  the  affairs  of 
Lwan  Ting  of  Tsin: — 'In  autumn,  Lwaji  Ying 
went  from  Ts'oo  to  Ts*e,  on  which  occasion 
Gan  P*ing-chung  said  to  the  marquis  of  Ts'e, 
'*  At  the  meeting  of  Shang-jin,  you  received  the 
command  of  Tsin  [not  to  harbour  Lwan];  if 
you  now  receive  him,  where  will  be  the  use  of 
that  meeting  ? It  is*  by  good  laith  that  a small 
Utaktaurvcb  a large  one.  If  iu  gumi  faith  be 


lost,  it  cannot  stand.  Let  your  lordship  con- 
sider it.”  Tlie  marquis  would  not  listen  to  hitn, 
and  P'itig-cliung  withdrew,  and  told  Chin  Win- 
tszc,  saying,  “ Rulers  should  hohl  fast  good  faith, 
and  llieir  subjects  reverent  obedience.  It  is  the 
rule  of  Heaven  that  high  and  low  should  all 
observe  true-hearted  ness,  good  faith,  honesty', 
and  reverence.  Our  ruler  is  throwing  himself 
away  ; — he  cannot  continue  long.’ 

We  have  then  another  narrative  about  an  of- 
ficer of  Clnng: — ‘In  tho9tli  month,  the  Kung-sun 
Hih-kwftng  of  Clring  called  to  him  the  steward  of 
his  house,  and  his  kinsmen  who  took  part  with 
him  in  his  ancestral  temple,  and  told  them  to 
support  [his  son]  Twan  in  his  place,  requiring 
them  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  officers  and 
the  style  of  liis  sacrifices.  A single  sheep  would 
be  sufficient  at  the  seasonal  services,  and  u 
sheep  and  a pig  at  the  grand  sacrifice  once  in 
3 years.  Retaining  a sufficient  number  of  towns 
to  supply  these  sacrifices,  he  gave  all  the  rest 
back  to  the  duke,  saying,  '‘I  have  lieard  that 
when  one  is  born  in  an  age  of  disorder,  the  best 
thing  for  him  is  to  be  able  to  be  poor.  When 
the  people  have  nothing  to  require  from  him,  his 
family  will  endure  longer  than  the  families  of 
others.  Reverently  and  dutifully,”  [said  he  to 
his  son],  “serve  yonr  ruler,  and  the  officers,  [hi* 
ministers].  Your  life  will  depend  on  your  re- 
verence and  caution,  and  not  on  your  riches.” 
On  Kc-sze.  Pih-clinng  (Hih-kwftng)  died.  The 
superior  man  will  say  that  he  was  wise  in  the 
cautions  which  he  gave.  What  the  ode  says 
(She,  III.  iii.  ode  II.  5), 

* Be  careful  of  your  duties  ns  a prince; 

Be  prepared  for  the  dangers  that  may 
arise/ 

was  exemplified  by  Tsze-chang  of  Ch‘ing.’] 

Par.  4.  Kung  and  Kuh  have  here  -^r* 
aftcr  Sha-suy, — see  VIII.  xvi.  8.  The 

Chuen  says:— ‘This  meeting  at  Sha-suy  was  to 
take  further  measures  to  prevent  the  harbour- 
ing of  Lwan  [Yingl.  He  was  still  in  Ta‘e,  and 
Gan-tsze  said.  “ Calamity'  is  about  to  develop  it- 
self. Ts‘e  will  attack  Tsin.  There  is  ground 
for  us  to  cherish  apprehension.” 

Par.  6.  See  the  Chuen  after  par.  4 of  last 
year.  'Die  Chuen  here  says: — * Kwan  K*c  of 
Ts'oo  was  a favourite  of  Tsze-nan  the  chief 
minister,  and  while  his  emolument  was  yet  hut 
small,  his  teams  of  horses  were  numbered  by 
ten*.  The  people  were  distressed  about  it,  nnd 
the  king  determined  to  punish  the  minister. 
Tsze-nati’s  son,  K‘c-taih,  was  charioteer  to  the 
king,  who  would  fall  a weeping  whenever  he  saw 
him.  K'e-tnih  said  to  him,  “You  have  thrice 
wept  at  the  sight  of  me; — let  me  ask  whoso 
crime  makes  you  do  this.”  The  king  said, 
“You  know  the  inefficiency  of  the  chief  minis- 
ter. The  State  is  about  to  punish  him  ; and  can 
you  abide  in  your  office  after  that?”  “ If  I were 
to  abide  after  my  father  has  been  put  to  death/* 
replied  the  charioteer,  “ how  could  you  employ 
me?  But  to  commit  the  great  crime  of  dis- 
closing what  you  have  said  is  what  I will  not 
do.”  After  this  the  king  put  Tsze-nan  to  death 
in  the  court,  and  caused  the  four  limbs  of 
Kwan  K‘eto  lie  tom  from  ouch  other  by  cha- 
riots in  four  different  directions.  Tsze-nan 'a 
i servant*  then  asked  K‘e-t*il»  to  beg  leave  to  re- 
i move  hi*  lather's  body  from  tlie  court.  "It  is 
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for  you,"  ho  said  to  them,  “ [to  touch  mo  how]  I 
to  observe  the  duties  llmt  should  obtain  between 
s ruler  and  hi«  minister.”  After  three  days,  he 
besued  tlte  laaly  wliiclt  tlic  king  granted  to  him; 
and  when  it  was  burled,  his  followers  as  kill 
him  if  he  was  going  to  have  the  State.  “ I was 
a partv,”  lie  said,  “ to  the  death  of  my  father  ;— 
to  what  State  should  1 go?  ” “Well  then,”  they 
asked  again,  “ will  you  continue  to  he  a servant 
of  the  king  ? " He  replied,  “ To  hnve  abandoned 
my  fattier,  and  yet  to  serve  his  enemy,  is  what 
I cannot  laar  to  do.”  Immediately  after,  he 
strangled  himself. 

‘ [The  king]  then  ngain  appointed  Wei  lszc- 
p*ing  to  he  chief  minister.  The  Kung-tsze  E 
was  made  [gnind-]niarshal.  and  K‘euh  Keen  was 
made  the  Moh-gaou.  The  favourites  of  \Vei- 
tsrc  were  eight  men.  all  of  whom,  though  having 
no  emoluments,  were  possessed  of  many  horses. 
One  day  [after  his  appointment],  being  at  court, 
he  spoke  to  81  in  Bhuh-vu,  who  gave  him  no 
answer,  and  withdrew.  Wei-tsic  followed  him, 
and  he  threw  himself  among  a crowd.  When 
lie  was  still  followed,  Yu  returned  to  his  house, 
whither  the  other  went  to  see  him,  alien  he  had 
retired  from  the  court.  "Thrice,”  said  Wei- 
tsse  “you  snubbed  me  in  the  court.  You  have 
frightened  me,  and  I have  felt  that  I must  come 
and  see  you.  Flense  tell  me  my  errors;  why 
should  you  bo  so  indignant  with  me?”  “I  was 
afraid,"  replied  Sliuli-yu,  “lest  I should  not 
escape  [the  im]a-nding  fate];  how  should  I dare 
to  tell  you?”  " What  do  you  mean?”  asked 
the  minister.  The  oilier  said,  “ Isitely,  lvwan 
lv’e  waa  tlic  favourite  of  Tsze-nan.  Tsze-nau 


was  dealt  with  as  a criminal,  and  Kwan  K*e  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  chariots.  Is  there  not  reason 
for  me  to  la'  nfraid  ?”  [Wei-tsze]  then  drovo 
home  himself,  but  was  not  able  to  keep  the 
road.  When  he  arrived,  he  said  to  liis  favour- 
ites, “I  have  seen  my  mnster  Shin  Shull.  It 
may  he  said  of  him  that  he  can  give  life  to  the 
dead,  and  flesh  to  the  [bare]  bones.  With  a 
master  who  knows  me  as  he  docs  I am  satisfied; 
but  1 had  rather  drop  the  acquaintance  of  ono 
who  does  not  do  so.”  He  then  dismissed  the 
eight  men,  and  afterwards  the  king  was  satisfied 
with  him.’ 

[The  Omen  appends  the  narrative  of  a strange 
and  melancholy  event  in  Ctring ; — ‘In  the  12th 
month,  Yew  l’an  of  Ch‘ing  win  proceeding  to 
Tain;  and  before  lie  crossed  the  boundaries  of 
the  Slate,  he  met  with  a man  and  the  bride 
whom  he  was  conducting  to  his  house.  Yew 
Fan  took  the  lady  from  him  by  force,  and 
bulged  her  in  a city  [that  he  waa  passing],  On 
Ting-sze,  her  husband  attacked  T ere- ruing  (Yew 
Fan),  and  killed  him,  and  then  went  away  with 
his  [recovered]  wife.  Tsze-elicn  set  asido 
I-eang  (Fan'a  son),  and  made  Tae-shuli  (Pan’s 
younger  brother)  Head  of  the  family,  snying, 
“ A minister  of  the  State  ia  only  second  to  the 
ruler,  and  a lurd  of  the  people,  lie  most  not 
be  allowed  to  act  disorderly.  1 have  taken  it  on 
me  to  set  aside  another  who  is  like  Tsze-ming." 
I He  also  sought  for  the  mull  who  had  lost  his  wife, 
mails  him  return  to  Ids  place,  and  would  not 
I allow  tile  Yew  family  to  resent  what  he  had  done, 
i saying  to  them,  “Bo  not  make  more  manifest 
1 tlic  wickedness  [of  Tsze-ming]."]  , 
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XXIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-third  year,  in  spring,  in  the 
king’s  second  month,  on  Kwei-yew  the  first  day  of 
the  moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  Ke-sze,  Kae,  earl  of  Ke,  died. 

3 In  summer,  Pe-go  of  Choo  came  a fugitive  to  Loo. 

4 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Heaou  of  Ke. 

5 Ch‘in  put  to  death  its  great  officers,  K‘ing  Hoo  and 

K‘ing  Yin. 

6 Hwang,  the  younger  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Ch'in, 

returned  from  Ts‘oo  to  Cli‘in. 

7 Lwan  Ying  of  Tsin  again  entered  Tsin,  and  entered 

K‘euh-yuh. 

8 In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  invaded  Wei,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  invade  Tsin. 

9 In  the  eighth  month,  Shuh-sun  P‘aou  led  a force  to 

relieve  Tsin,  and  halted  at  Yung-yu. 

10  On  Ke-maou  Chung-sun  Suh  died. 

11  In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Yih-hae,  Tsang-sun 

Heih  fled  to  Choo. 

12  The  people  of  Tsin  put  to  death  Lwan  Ying. 

13  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  fell  upon  Keu  by  surprise. 


Par.  1.  This  eclipse  was  visible  at  sunrise  on 
the  80th  December,  iuc.  ft 50. 

Par.  2.  Karl  Kne  is  known  ns  duke  Heaou. 
Tso-she  says,  ‘This  spring,  duke  Heaou  of  Ke 
died,  and  the  widow  of  [duke]  Taou  of  Tsin 
went  into  mourning  for  him  (She  was  his  sister). 
Duke  Ping,  however,  did  not  discontinue  his 
usual  music; — which  was  contrary  to  propriety. 
The  rules  of  propriety  require  that  such  music 
should  be  intermitted  on  [the  death  of  the  ruler 
of]  a neighbouring  State.’ 

Par.  8.  For  Kung  and  Kuh  have 

We  are  to  suppose  that  Pe-go  was  a 
partisan  of  Shoo-k^  of  xxi.  8,  and  came  to  Loo 
in  the  same  way  that  the  other  had  done. 

Parr,  ft,  6.  For  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  prince  Hwang  had  fled  to  Ts*oo  see  the 
Chuen  on  xx.  6.  The  Omen  here  says: — ‘The 
marquis  of  Chin  went  to  [the  court  of]  Ts'oo, 
when  the  Kung-tsze  Hwang  accused  the  two 
King  to  Ts'oo,  the  people  of  which  summoned 
them  to  it.  [Instead  of  going  themselves],  they 
sent  King  Loh,  who  was  put  to  death.  The 
King  clan  upon  this  held  the  capital  of  Chin 
in  revolt.  In  summer,  K'euh  Keen  (the  Atoh- 
goon  of  Ts‘oo;  sec  the  Chuen  on  p.  6 of  last 
year)  went  with  the  marquis  of  Chin,  and  laid 
siege  to  it.  The  people  were  then  repairing  the 
wall,  and  one  of  the  frame-planks  falling  down, 
(the  King]  put  the  builder  to  death.  The 
workmen  then  agreed  together  that  they  should 


kill  their  overseers,  and  proceeded  to  put  to 
death  King  Hoo  and  King  Yin.  The  people 
of  Ts'oo  re-instated  the  Kung-tsxe  llwang. 
The  superior  man  will  pronounce  that  the  King 
acted  unrighteously,  and  that  such  a course 
cannot  be  indulged  in  [with  safety].  As  it  is 
said  in  the  Shoo  (V.  ix.  28),  ‘ The  [favour]  of 
Heaven  is  not  constant.’ 

The  death  of  the  two  King  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  latitude  with  which  the  statements  of 
a State  putting  its  officers  to  death  may  be 
interpreted.  Confucius’  text  in  itself  gives  no 
inkling  of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction 
here.  Too  Yu  contends  that  the  Ik  is  a 
mere  connective,  and  must  have  no  stress  laid 
upon  it.  Acc.  to  a canon  on  the  use  of  the  con- 
junction, King  Hoo  would  be  the  proper 
criminal,  involving  Yin  in  the  consequences  of 
his  guilt.  But  acc.  to  the  Chuen  here  and  xx. 
6,  they  were  equally  criminal.  Like  nil  the 
other  similar  canons,  this  breaks  down  here  and 
in  other  places.  Comp.,  e.g M VI.  ix.  7. 

Par.  7.  Lwan  Ying,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  found  shelter  in  Ts*e;— sec  the  Chuen  in- 
troduced at  par.  3 of  last  year. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘[The  marquis  of]  Tsin 
being  about  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters  to 
the  viscount  of]  Woo,  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  or- 
ered  Seih  Kwei-foo  to  escort  the  appointed 
ladies  of  his  House  to  accompany  her,  taking 
the  opportunity  to  place  Lwan  Ying  and  his 
followers  in  enclosed  carriages,  and  to  couvey 
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them  to  K*cub-yuh.  Ying  had  an  interview 
at  night  with  [the  commandant  of  that  city] 
Seu  Woo,  and  told  him  [hi*  plana].  “The 
thing,"  said  Woo,  “is  impracticable.  Who  can 
raise  up  him  whom  Heaven  is  overthrowing  ? 
You  are  sure  to  perish  [in  this  attempt].  I do 
not  grudge  deAth  [in  your  cause],  but  I know 
the  enternrize  will  not  succeed.”  Ying  replied, 
“Granted,  but  if  through  your  help  I go  to  my 
death,  I will  not  regret  it.  1 may  not  have 
Heaven  on  my  side,  but  you  will  be  free  from 
blame.”  Seu  Woo  agreed  to  his  request,  and, 
having  concealed  him,  invited  the  [principal] 
men  of  K‘euh  Yuh  to  a banquet.  When  the 
music  struck  up,  he  mid  to  them,  “ If  now  we 
had  got  here  the  young  Lwan,  what  would  you 
do?”  “If  we  had  our  lord  here,”  they  replied, 
44  wc  should  think  dying  for  hint  to  be  no  death.” 
With  this  all  sighed,  and  some  wept.  As  the  cup 
went  round,  he  put  the  same  question  again, 
and  they  all  said,  “ Only  give  us  our  lord,  and 
there  will  be  do  swerving  from  our  purpose.” 
On  this  Ying  came  forward,  and  saluted  them 
all  round. 

4 In  the  4th  month,  Ying  led  on  the  men-at- 
arms  from  K‘euh-yuh,  and,  depending  on  the 
help  of  Wei  Heen-tsze,  entered  Keang  in  the 
day  time.  Before  this,  Ying  had  been  assistant- 
commander  of  the  3d  army  under  Wei  Chwang- 
teze.  In  consequence  of  this,  Heen-tsze  (Son  of 
Chwang-tsze)  was  secretly  attachedi  to  Ying, 
and  the  latter  depended  on  his  help.  But  the 
Chaou  clan  were  hostile  to  the  Lwan,  because  of 
the  misfortunes  of  [the  lords  of]  Yuen  and 
Ping  (See  the  Chuen  on  VIII.  viii.  6;.  The  clans 
of  Han  and  Chaou  [likewise]  were  now  on 
friendly  terms.  The  Chung-hang  clan  were 
hostile  to  the  Lwan,  because  of  what  had  occur- 
red in  the  invasion  of  Tsin  (see  on  xiv.8');  and 
Che  Cl»*oh-tsze  being  young,  his  family  was 
guided  by  the  Chung-hang.  Ching  Ch*ing  was 
a favourite  of  the  duke;  and  thus  it  was  that 
only  the  Head  of  the  Wei  clan  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  duke’s  carriages  favoured  Lwan 
Ying. 

4 Yoh  Wang-foo  was  sitting  with  Fan  Seuen- 
taze,  when  word  was  brought  to  them  that  Ying 
had  arrived.  Seuen-tsze  was  afraid,  but  Hwan- 
tsze  (Wang-foo)  said  to  him,  “Quickly  support 
the  marquis  into  the  strong  palace,  and  no  harm 
will  be  sustained.  The  Lwan  have  many  ene- 
mies; and  the  government  is  in  yonr  hands. 
Lwan  Ying  has  come  from  without,  and  you 
are  in  your  pbtee; — your  advantages  are  many. 
Since  you  have  such  advantages  and  the  power, 
and  hold  moreover  the  handle  of  the  people, 
what  have  tou  to  fear?  And  has  Ying  any 
friends  but  the  chief  of  the  Wei  clan,  whom  you 
may  take  by  force?  Disorder  is  to  be  repressed 
by  prompt  action  for  the  exigency do  not  you 
be  remiss  [in  taking  it].” 

4 As  they  were  in  mourning  at  the  duke’s  for 
their  relative  (the  carl  of  Ke),  Wang-foo  made 
Seucn-tsze  put  on  mourning  clothes  and  head- 
band  all  blackened,  and  be  pushed  along  in  a 
lady’s  barrow  by  two  females,  and  in  this  guise 
go  to  the  duke,  with  whom  he  then  proceeded 
to  the  strong  palace. 

4 [At  the  same  time].  Fan  Yang  went  to  meet 
Wet  Shoo,  whom  lie  found  with  his  carriages 
all  drawn  up  and  yoked,  about  to  go  to  meet 
Lwan  Ying.  Hurrying  forward,  Yang  said  to 
him,  “Lwan  Ying  with  a body  of  rebels  has  en- 


tered the  city.  My  father  and  the  great  officers 
are  all  at  the  ruler’s,  and  hnve  sent  me  to  meet 
you.  Allow  me  to  lake  the  third  place  in  your 
carriage  and  to  hold  the  strap."  With  this,  ho 
sprang  into  the  carriage,  brandishing  his  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  ami  with  his  left  hand  hold- 
ing the  strap,  while  he  ordered  them  to  gallop 
along.  As  they  issued  from  the  gate,  the  driver 
asked  where  he  should  go  to.  “To  the  duke’s,’* 
cried  Yang.  Seuen-tsze  met  Wei  Shoo  at  tho 
steps,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  promised  him 
K’euh-yuh. 

[Seuen-tsze]  had  a slave  Fei  P‘aou,  one  of 
those  entered  in  the  red  book  (Book  of  crimi- 
nals). The  strongest  of  Lwan  Ying’s  followers 
was  Tub  Jung,  of  whom  all  the  people  were 
afraid.  Fei  P‘aou  said  to  Senen-tsxe,  “If you 
will  barn  the  red  book.  1 will  kill  Tull  Jung.” 
Seuen-tsze  joyfully  said  to  him,  u I swear  by 
the  sun,  that  if  you  kill  Tub  Jung,  I will  beg  our 
ruler  to  burn  it.”  Accordingly  he  rent  P*aou 
forth,  and  shut  the  gate  behind  him.  Tuh 
Jung  came  to  pursue  hint,  and  Piiuu  waited  for 
him,  concealed  behind  a low  wall.  Then,  when 
Jung  had  jumped  over  it,  P‘aoo  killed  him  with 
a blow  from  behind. 

‘The  followers  of  Fan  were  all  behind  tho 
tower,  and  the  Lwan  swarmed  up  to  the  duke’s 
gate.  “ The  arrows  reach  the  ruler’s  house,"  said 
Seuen-tsze  to  Yang; 44  do  your  utmost,  though  you 
die.”  Yang  led  on  his  men  with  his  sword  drawn, 
and  the  Lwan  withdrew.  He  was  then  pursuing 
them  in  his  father's  chariot,  as  if  he  were  t lie 
commander-in-chief,  when  he  was  met  by  Lwan 
Loh.  “Get  out  of  my  way,"  [cried  Yang], 
“ O Loh.  Though  I die,  I will  dispute  with  you 
in  heaven.”  Loh  discharged  an  arrow  At  him, 
and  missed;  and  when  he  had  got  another  on 
the  string,  his  carriage  was  overturned  by  the 
root  of  a cassia-tree,  when  some  one  drew  him 
from  underneath  with  the  hook  of  his  spoor,  and 
cut  off  his  arms,  so  that  he  died.  Lwan  Fang 
was  wounded,  and  Ying  fled  to  K(euh-yuh, 
where  the  troops  of  Tsin  laid  siege  to  him.’ 

Of  the  two  statements  in  the  text,  that  4 Ying 
entered  Tsin  again,  and  entered  KS-nh-yuh,’  the 
second  is  to  be  understood  of  Ying’s  retreating 
to  K‘euh-yuh,  after  his  attempt  upon  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  was  defeated.  Kung-yang  ia 
in  error,  as  the  K‘ang-he  editors  point  out,  in 
referring  it  to  Ying’s  first  entrance  into  K‘euh- 
yuh,  and  then  advancing  from  it  to  the  capital. 
The  use  of  ^ is  somewhat  peculiar.  Maou 
says:— 4 is  used  instead  of  (rebelled), 

because  in  the  first  instance  he  entered  and  then 
rebelled, — he  had  not  rebelled  before  he  entered ; 
and  in  the  second  instance,  he  entered  after  he 
had  rebelled, — he  did  not  enter,  and  then  hold 
the  city  in  rebellion!’  He  compares  xxx.  7 and 
VHI.xviii.  6. 

Par.  8.  The  K'ang-he  editors  remark  that 
the  invasion  of  Tsin  by  Ts*e,  following  here  the 
account  of  Lwan  Ying’s  attempt,  makes  it  plain 
that  Ying  had  been  aided  and  instigated  by 
Ta*e;  but  it  is  from  the  Chuen  and  not  from 
the  text  that  wo  learn  this.  Wei  had  attacked 
Ta‘e  at  the  command  of  Tsin  in  the  1 9th  year, 
and  the  marquis  would  now  first  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  it.  The  invasion  of  Tsin  being  so 
much  the  greater  undertaking,  the  critics  heai- 
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tato.  needlessly,  it  seems  to  me,  to  apply  here 
the  usual  canon  as  to  the  significance  of 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  autumn,  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘o  invaded  Wei.  The  ran  of  the  army  «a« 
commanded  by  Wang-sun  Hwuy,  with  Kuh 
Yung  as  charioteer,  and  Shaou  Yang  as  spear- 
man. The  next  column  was  commanded  by 
Keu  Hfing,  with  Ch'ing  t'h'ili  as  charioteer,  and 
Foo-che.  [son]  of  Shin  Seen-yu,  as  spearman. 
[In  the  centre],  Tf'AuO  K‘ae  was  charioteer  to 
the  marquis,  and  Gan  Foo-junp  was  sjicarnian. 
The  supporting  force  was  commanded  by  Hing 
Kung.  with  Shang  Che-tAng  as  charioteer,  and 
Loo  P‘oo-kwci  as  sjK-arnmn.  In  the  left  wing, 
Seang  l,4e  commanded,  with  Laou  filing  as  cha- 
rioteer and  Lang  Keu-soo  as  spearman;  in  the 
right.  How  t'haou,  with  Shang  Tsze-kcu  as 
charioteer,  and  Hwan  T’caou  as  spearman.  The 
army  of  the  rear  was  commanded  by  Hiia  Che- 
yu-k‘ow  with  Shang  Tsxe-yu  as  charioteer,  and 
Ts‘uy  J ix)  as  spearman,  Chuh-yung  Che-yueh 
being  in  the  same  chariot. 

‘The  intention  lieing  to  go  on  from  Wei  to 
attack  Tsin,  Gan  P‘ing-chung  said,  “The  mar- 
quis means,  in  the  confidence  of  his  courage  and 
strength,  to  attack  the  president  of  covenants. 
It  will  he  well  for  the  State  if  he  do  not  succeed.  If 
there  be  success  without  virtue,  grief  will  [soon] 
come  to  him.”  Ts*uy  Ch*oo  remonstrated  with 
the  marquis,  saying,  “I>o  not  [invade  Tsin]. 
1 have  heard  that  when  a small  State  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  troubles  of  a great  one  to  do  it 
further  injury,  it  is  sure  to  have  to  bear  the 
blame.  Let  your  lordship  consider  it."  But 
remonstrance  was  of  no  use. 

* [After  this]  Chin  Wftn-tsze  saw  Ts‘uy  Woo- 
tsze  and  said  to  him,  “ What  is  to  be  done  with 
r ‘fere nee  to  our  ruler?"  “I  remonstrated  with 
him,”  was  the  reply,  “ and  he  would  not  listen 
to  me.  If  we  are  all  brought  to  straits  by  his 
taking  advantage  of  the  [present]  distress  of 
the  president  of  covenants,  what  difficulty  will 
there  be  in  dealing  with  him?  Forbear  saying 
anything  for  the  present."  Wftn-tsxe  retired, 
and  said  to  his  people,  “ Shall  IVuy-tsze  die 
peacefully?  He  speaks  of  the  marquis’s  con- 
duct as  very  bad;  and  his  own  will  go  beyond 
it.  He  will  not  have  a peaceful  death-  When 
a man  condemns  his  ruler  in  a righteous  way, 
lie  still  does  so  to  his  own  damage;  how  much 
more  must  he  do  so,  when  hu  has  wickedness  in 
his  mind!" 

'The  marquis  accordingly  invaded  Tsin,  and 
took  Chaou-ko.  He  then  divided  his  forces  into 
two  bodies;  entered  the  pass  of  Mang;  ascended 
the  hill  of  T*ae-hang;  formed  an  entrenched 
camp  at  Yung-t'ing;  placed  garrisons  in  Pe  and 
Shaou;  raised  a mound  at  Shaou-sliwuy : — all 
in  retaliation  for  the  affair  at  l'  ing-yin  (See  on 
xviii.  8).  He  then  withdrew,  and  was  pursued 
by  Chaou  Slung  with  the  troops  of  Tung-yang, 
when  Gan  Le  was  taken  prisoner.* 

Par.  9.  For  ^ Kung  and  Kuh  have 

mrfo  The  place  belonged  to  Tsin,  and  was 
18  le  southwest  from  the  pres.  dls.  city  of  Seun 
dep.  Wei-hwuy,  Ho-nan.  Tso-she 
•ays  that  the  action  of  the  commander  was 
4 proper.’  Why  it  should  be  ‘ proper  ’ to  halt,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand,  though  it  was  no  doubt 
proper  in  Loo  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  relief 


of  Tsin.  Kung-yang  and  Ying-tah  think  the 
halting  was  to  get  orders  from  the  marquis  of 
Tsin;  while  the  K‘atig-he  editors  condemn  it  as 
an  evidence  of  weakness.  But  see  the  reference 
to  the  expedition  in  the  |j|h  II.  iii.  art.  7. 

Parr.  10,  11.  It  will  he  found  from  the  Chuen 
that  there  was  a connection  between  these  two 
events: — ‘ Ke  Woo-tsze  had  no  son  by  bis  wife 
pro|ier.  Of  [his  other  sons],  Kung-riici  was  the 
eldest,  but  he  loved  Thou- tsze.  and  wished  tomake 
him  his  successor.  Consulting  Shin  Fung  on 
the  subject,  he  said  to  him,  “I  love  both  Mei 
and  Heih  (Tanu-tsze),  but  I wish  to  select  the 
abler  of  the  two,  and  make  him  my  successor." 
Shin  Fung  hurried  away  home,  and  intended  to 
leave  the  State  with  all  his  family.  Another 
day  he  consulted  him  agaiu,  and  Fung  replied, 
“If  it  must  be  so,  1 will  get  nty  carriage  ready 
and  leave  the  State;"  upon  which  he  desisted 
from  his  purpose.  Consulting  Tsang  Heih  about 
it,  however,  that  minister  said,  “ Invite  mo  to 
drink  with  you,  and  I w ill  appoint  him  for  you.’* 
Accordingly  Kc  gave  a feast  to  all  the  great  of- 
ficers. with  Tsang  Heih  as  the  principal  guest. 
When  he  had  sent  the  pledge  cup  round,  Tsang- 
sun  ordered  two  mats  to  Ik*  placed  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  hall.  He  then  took  a new  cup, 
and  washed  it,  called  for  Taou-lsze,  and  went 
down  the  steps  to  meet  him,  while  the  great 
officers  all  rose  up.  When  the  general  cup  was  go- 
ing round,  he  also  called  for  Kung-ts'oo  (Kung- 
tuei),  and  made  him  take  a place  after  Taou-tszc. 
Ke-sun  lost  colour  [on  seeing  what  was  done]. 

‘ [After  this],  Woo-tsze  appointed  Kung-ts'oo 
to  be  the  superintendent  of  his  stud,  but  he  was 
indignant,  and  would  not  come  forth.  Min 
Tsze-ma  visited  the  young  man,  and  said  to 
him,  “ You  ought  not  to  behave  so  Happiness 
and  misery  have  no  gate  by  which  they  must 
enter;  each  man  calls  the  one  or  the  other  for 
himself.  A son  should  be  distressed  lest  he 
should  not  be  filial,  and  not  about  bis  proper 
place.  Reverence  and  honour  your  father's  com- 
mand ; what  in  variableness  attaches  [to  the 
order  of  succession]?  If  you  maintain  your 
filial  reverence,  you  may  become  twice  as  rich 
as  the  Head  of  the  Kc  family;  but  if  you  piny 
a villainous  and  lawless  part,  your  misery  may 
be  double  that  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple." Kung-ts'oo  took  this  advice,  showing  a 
reverent  obedience  to  his  father  early  ami  late, 
and  sedulously  filled  his  office.  Ke-sun  was 
delighted,  and  made  himself  be  invited  by  him 
to  a feast,  to  which  he  went,  carrying  with  him 
all  the  apparatus  for  it  and  leaving  it  there.  In 
this  way  Kung-ts‘oo  became  rich,  and  jhy-and- 
by  ] he  went  forth,  and  became  administrator  of 
the  Left  to  the  duke. 

‘M&ng-sun  hated  Tsang-sun,  and  Ke-sun  liked 
him.  Mang-sun’s  charioteer,  Ts'ow  Fung-tecn 
liked  [his  master’s  son]  Keeh,  and  said  to  him, 
“If  you  will  follow  my  advice,  you  will  become 
your  father's  successor."  After  lie  had  urged 
this  several  times,  Keeh  agreed  to  it;  and  when 
Chwang-tsze  was  ill,  Fung-teen  said  to  Kung- 
ts'oo,  “If  you  will  secure  the  succession  of 
Keeh,  I will  be  an  enemy  to  Tsang-sun."  Kung- 
ts'oo  then  said  to  his  father,  “ Yu- tsze  Ch'ih  (the 
elder  brother  of  Keeh)  ought  indeed  to  succeed 
to  his  father,  but  if  we  raise  Keeh  to  the  place, 
we  shall  truly  show  ourselves  stronger  than 
Tsang-sun."  Ke-sun  gave  him  no  reply;  and 
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on  Ke-maou,  when  MAng-sun  died,  Kung-ts‘oo 
took  Keeh.  and  placed  him  at  the  side  of  the 
door  (In  the  chief  mourner’s  place).  Ke-sun 
came  to  the  house,  entered  the  opnriment,  and 
wept.  When  he  was  going  out,  he  said,  “ Where 
is  Chih  ?**  ' Kung-ts‘oo  replied,  “ Keeh  Is  here.’* 
“ Hut  Clrih  is  the  elder,”  said  Ke-sun.  “ What 
hare  wc  to  do  with  the  elder?”  was  the  reply. 
“We  only  require  the  abler.  And  his  father 
so  commanded.”  Keeh  was  hereupon  declared 
successor  to  Mftng  Chwang-tsze,  and  Chih  fled 
to  Choo. 

* When  Tsang-sun  entered  the  apartment  [of 
the  deadj,  he  wept  very  sore,  with  many  tears. 
When  lie  went  out,  his  charioteer  said  to  him, 
“ MAng-sun  hated  you.  and  yet  you  thus  lament 
him.  If  Ke-sun  were  to  die,  how  would  you 
bear  it?”  'lsnng-sun  answered  him,  “The love 
of  Ke-sun  produced  in  me  a feverish  eruption. 
The  hatred  of  MAng-sun  was  like  a medical 
•tone  to  me.  The  good  eruption  was  riot  so 
beneficial  as  the  painful  stone,  which  brought 
me  to  life  again,  while  the  eruption  increased 
Its  venom  more  and  more.  Now  that  MAng-sun 
is  dead,  my  exile  is  not  distant.”  The  [new] 
Head  of  the  Mang  family  then  shut  his  gate, 
and  sent  word  to  Ke-sun  that  Tsang-sun  was 
about  to  raise  a disturbance,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  bory  his  father.  Ke-sun  did  not 
believe  it;  but  when  I’sang-sun  heard  it,  he  took 
precautionary  measure*.  In  w inter,  in  the  luth 
month,  MAng-sun  was  about  to  prepare  the 
grave,  and  Iwrrowed  labourers  from  Tsang-sun, 
who  ordered  the  superintendent  of  them  to 
render  his  assistance;  and  when  they  were 
clearing  the  road  at  the  east  gate,  he  went  him- 
self with  some  men-at-arms  to  see  them.  MAng 
sun  sent  also  information  of  this  to  Ke-sun, 
who  was  angry,  and  gave  orders  to  attack 
Tsang.  In  consequence,  on  Yih-hae,  Taang  Heih 
cut  down  the  barrier  at  the  Luh  gate,  made  his 
escape,  and  Hed  to  Clioo. 

‘[Heih’s  father], Tsang  Seuen-shuh  had  mar- 
ried a lady  of  Clioo,  who  bore  to  him  Kea  and 
Wei,  and*  then  died.  lie  then  raised  to  her 
lace  her  niece,  [who  had  come  with  her  to  the 
nrem], — a daughter  of  the  younger  sister  of 
Mtih-kcung  (The  mother  of  duke  Ching).  This 
lady  bore  Heih,  who  grew  un  in  the  duke's  palace; 
ami  being  the  object  of  the  duchess  Keang’s  love, 
lie  was  made  successor  to  his  father.  When  that 
took  place,  his  [half-]  brothers  Kea  and  Wei 
left  the  State  and  lived  in  Choo.  Woo-chung 
[now]  sent  word  from  Choo  to  Kea  of  what  had 
befallen  him,  and  sent  him  a large  tortoise,  say- 
ing, “Through  my  want  of  ability,  I have  lost 
the  change  of  our  ancestral  temple,  and  I 
venture  to  tell  you  of  my  pitiable  case.  My 
offence,  however,  is  not  of  a character  that 
should  lead  to  the  extinction  of  our  sacrifices. 
Do  you  present  to  the  duke  this  large  tortoise, 
and  ask  to  be  permitted  to  continue  them  ; — 
and  it  may  be  granted.”  Kea  replied,  “What 
lias  happened  is  the  misfortune  of  our  family,  and 
not  through  any  fault  of  yours.  I have  received 
your  com  main  Is.”  He  then  bowed  twice,  and 
received  the  tortoise,  which  he  entrusted  to  [his 
brother]  Wei  to  present  with  the  request  w hich 
had  been  suggested.  But  Wei  preferred  the  re- 
quest in  his  own  behalf.  Tsang-sun  went  to 
Fang  (the  city  of  the  Tsang  clan),  and  sent  a 
message  I nun  it  to  the  duke,  saying.  “It  was 
not  in  my  power  to  do  any  harm it  was  tuy 


wisdom  which  failed  me  (Referring  to  his  going 
with  the  men-at-arms  to  sec  the  workmen).  I 
do  not  presume  to  make  any  request  for  myself. 
But  if  you  allow  the  maintenance  of  the  sacri- 
fices to  my  ancestors,  and  do  not  forget  the 
merits  of  my  two  predecessors,  shall  I not 
leave  this  city?”  Upon  this  Tsang  Wei  was 
made  Head  of  the  family  ; — and  Tsang  lleili 
surrendered  Fang,  and  fled  to  T»‘e.  Some  of 
his  people  said  to  him,  “ Will  they  make  a cove- 
nant with  reference  to  us?”  “They  have  nothing 
to  allege  in  doing  so,”  said  Heih.  It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  do  so,  and  Ke-sun  called  the 
historiographer  of  the  Exterior,  and  asked  him 
how,  in  dealing  with  the  case  of  a guilty  minister, 
the  covenant  should  be  headed.  The  historiogra- 
pher replied,  “ In  the  covenant  about  the  minister 
Tung-niun,  it  was  said,  * Let  no  one  act  liko 
Tung-mun  Suy,  who  disregarded  the  order  of  tlio 
duke,  putting  to  death  the  rightful  heir,  and  rais- 
ing the  son  of  a concubine  in  his  place.’  In  the 
covenant  about  the  minister  Miuli-sun,  it  was 
said,  * Let  no  otie  act  like  Sliuli-sun  K eaou-joo, 
who  wished  to  set  aside  the  regular  order  of  tlio 
State,  and  overthrow  our  ducal  House.’  Ke- 
sun  said,  “ The  guilt  of  Tsang-sun  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  either  of  these.”  MAng  Tseaou  sug- 
gested that  the  covenant  should  be  grounded  on 
his  violence  to  the  gate  in  breaking  down  tlio 
harrier.  Ke-sun  adopted  the  suggestion,  and 
the  covenant  ran—*1  Lot  no  one  act  like  Tsang- 
sun  Heih,  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  State, 
and  broke  through  the  gate,  cutting  down  tlio 
barrier.”  When  'Tsang-sun  heard  these  terms, 
he  said,  “There  is  a man  in  the  State.  Who 
was  it  ? Was  it  not  MAng  Tseaou  ? ” ’ 

Par.  12.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Tsin  reduced  KT:uh-yuh,  and  took  Lwan  Ying, 
when  they  put  to  dentil  all  the  members  and 
the  partisans  of  the  Lwan  clan,  Lwan  Fang 
making  his  escape,  and  flying  to  Sung.  In  the 
text  there  is  no  mention  of  Ying*s  being  “ a 
great  officer  of  Tsin,”  because  he  had  come 
[against  it]  from  another  State.’  Comp,  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Lcang  Seaou  in  xxx.  7. 

Par.  13.  The  Chuen  says : — * When  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts'e  returned  from  Ts‘in,  without  enter- 
ing [his  capital],  he  tell  on  Keu  by  surprise, 
and  attacked  the  gate  of  Tseu-yu.  A wound  in 
the  thigh  obliged  him  to  retire;  but  next  day  he 
resolved  to  renew  the  fight,  and  fixed  on  Show- 
shoo  as  the  place  of  engagement.  [In  the  mean- 
time] Ke  Chih  and  liwa  Seuen  passed  during 
the  night  in  their  armour  through  a defile  near 
Tseu-yu,  and  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  capital 
city.  Nextday,  before  the  marquis,  they  met  w ith 
the  viscount  of  Keu  at  P‘oo-how-she,  who  offered 
them  large  bril>es  to  induce  them  not  to  fight  to 
the  death,  and  begged  them  to  make  a covenant 
w-illi  him.  Hwa  Chow  (Hwa  Seuen)  replied, 
“If,  coveting  your  bribes,  we  should  cast  away 
our  orders,  your  lordship  would  hate  us.  If 
before  mid -day  we  could  forget  the  orders  which 
we  received  at  dawn,  wherewith  should  we 
serve  auy  ruler?”  Ou  this  the  viscount  himself 
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beat  the  drum,  and  urged  on  his  men  to  attack 
them,  when  Ke  Lcnng  (Ke  Chili)  waa  taken 
prisoner.  After  this  the  people  of  Keu  made 
submission. 

‘When  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  was  returning 
home,  he  met  the  wife  of  Ke  Leung  in  the 
suburbs,  and  sent  an  officer  to  present  to  her 
his  condolences.  But  slie  declined  them,  saying, 
“If  Chih  committed  any  offence,  why  should 
you  condescend  to  send  me  any  message?  If  he 
escaped  committing  any  offence,  there  is  the 
cottage  of  hia  father.  I cannot  listen  to  any 
condolences  in  the  fields.”  The  marquis  then 
sent  his  condolences  to  her  house.* 

[We  lmvc  here  a narrative  about  Tsang-sun 
Heih  in  Ts*e: — * The  marquis  of  T»*e  was  intend* 
ing  to  make  a grant  of  lands  to  Tsang-sun  Heih, 
wlien  at  an  audience  which  Heih  had  with  him,  he 
spoke  with  him  about  his  invasion  of  Tsin.  Heih 
replied,  “ Vou  say  you  accomplished  much,  and 


let  it  be  so;  but  your  lordship  was  like  a rat. 
Now  a rat  lies  hid  in  the  day-time,  and  moves 
about  at  night.  It  does  riot  have  its  holes  in  bed- 
chambers nor  in  ancestral  temples from  its 
fear  of  men.  Now  your  lordship  heard  of  the 
troubles  in  Tsin,  and  began  your  movements. 
If  it  had  been  quiet,  you  would  have  served  it. 
If  you  were  not  a rat  in  this,  what  were  you  ? ** 
‘After  this,  the  marquis  did  not  give  him  any 
lands.  Chung- tie  said,  “It  is  hard  to  be  wise. 
There  was  the  wise  Tsang  Woo-chung,  and  yet 
he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  Loo.  And 
there  was  reason  for  it.  He  did  what  was  not 
accordant  with  right,  and  did  not  act  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity.  One  of  the  Books  of 
Hea  (Shoo  II.  il.  10)  says,  ‘ When  you  think  of 
anything,  be  found  yourself  in  that  thing,’  mean- 
ing that  one’s  conduct  should  be  accordant  with 
right,  and  his  actions  on  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity.”’] 


Twenty-fourth  year. 
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In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-fourth  year,  in  spring,  Shuh-sun 
P‘uou  went  to  Tsin. 

Chung-sun  Keeh  led  a force  and  made  an  incursion 
into  Ts‘e. 

In  summer,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  invaded  Woo. 

In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Keah-tsze,  the  first 
day  of  the  moon,  the  sun  was  completely  eclipsed. 

Ts'uy  Ch‘oo  of  Ts‘e  led  a force  and  invaded  Keu. 

There  were  great  floods. 

In  the  eighth  month,  on  Kwei-sze,  the  first  day  of  the 
moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the 
duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earls  of  Ch'ing 
and  Ts‘aou,  the  viscounts  of  Keu,  Choo,  and  T‘ang, 
the  earls  of  Seeh  and  Ive,  and  the  viscount  of  Little 
Choo,  in  E-e. 
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9 In  winter,  the  viscount  ot  Ts‘oo,  the  marquises  of  Ts'ne 
and  Oh'in,  and  the  baron  of  lieu,  invaded  Ch'ing. 

10  The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting  [at  E-e]. 

11  K'iicn  E-k&w  of  Ch‘in  fled  from  that  State  to  Ts‘oo. 

12  Shuh-sun  P‘aou  went  to  the  capital. 

13  There  was  a great  famine. 


Par.  1.  The  object  of  this  was  probably,  as  | 
Too  says,  to  congratulate  the  mnrquis  of  Tain 
on  the  quelling  of  the  Lwan  revolt.  The  Chuen 
says,  ‘When  Muh-shuh  (lKaou)  went  to  Tain, 
Pan  Seuen-tsze  met  him,  anil  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  the  aaying  of  the  ancients,  “They  died 
but  suffered  no  decay,”  and,  before  he  had  replied, 
went  on  to  say,  “Anciently,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Scuon,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Yu  (Shun),  was 
the  prince  of  T'aou  and  T‘ang  (Yaou  ; see  on 
the  Shoo,  IILiii.  7).  In  the  time  of  Hca,  their 
ancestors  were  the  Yu-lung  (see  the  Chuen  after 
X.  xxix.  4).  In  the  time  of  Shang.  they  were 
the  [lords  of]  Oh‘e-wei.  In  the  beginning  of 
Chow,  they  were  the  [lords  of]  T‘ang  and  Too. 
When  Tsin  obtained  the  presidency  of  cove- 
nants, we  became  the  [lords  of]  Fan.— Is  this 
what  is  meant  by  the  saying?”  Muh-shuh 
said,  “According  to  what  I have  heard,  this  is 
what  is  called  ‘hereditary  dignity,’  but  it  is  not 
that  4 not  decaying.’  There  was  a former  great 
officer  of  Loo,  called  Tsang  Wftn -chung,  the 
excellence  of  whose  words  was  acknowledged 
after  his  death.  This  may  be  what  the  saying 
intended.  I have  heard  that  the  highest  mean- 
ing of  it  is  when  there  is  established  [an  ex- 
ample of]  virtue ; the  second,  when  there  is 
established  [an  example  of]  successful  service ; 
and  the  thin!,  when  there  is  established  [an 
example  of  wise]  speech.  When  these  exam- 
ples arc  not  forgotten  with  length  of  time,  this 
Is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying — “They  do  not 
decay.”  As  to  the  preservation  of  the  surname 
and  the  giving  off  clan  branches,  by  which  the 
ancestral  temples  are  preserved,  and  the  sacri- 
fices continued  without  interruption  from  age  to 
age.  when*  is  the  State  in  which  wo  have  not 
that  ? The  preservation  of  the  greatest  dignity 
cannot  be  called  that  freedom  from  decay.’ 

[There  follows  here  the  following  narrative: — 

* Fan  Scuen-tsze  w as  chief  minister  of  Tsin,  and 
the  offerings  required  from  the  different  States 
became  [constantly]  more  heavy,  so  that  the 
people  of  Ch'ing  were  distressed  about  it.  In 
the  2d  month  [of  this  year],  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing 
was  going  to  Tsin,  and  Tsze-ch‘an  entrusted 
to  Tsze-ae  n letter  for  Fan  Scuen-tsze,  in 
which  he  said,  “The  administration  of  the 
government  of  Tsin  is  in  your  hands.  The 
neighbouring  States  all  about  do  not  hear  of 
any  display  of  admirable  virtue,  but  they  hear 
of  the  great  offerings  which  are  required  from 
them; — and  this  perplexes  me.  I have  hoard 
that  to  a superior  man  presiding  over  a State 
there  is  no  trouble  about  the  want  of  gifts,  but 
his  difficulty  is  lest  he  should  not  be  obtaining 
a good  name. 

“‘Now,  when  the  offerings  of  the  different 
rittces  are  largely  accumulated  in  your  duke’s 
ouae,  those  princes  will  become  alienated  from 
him.  And  if  you,  my  master,  put  your  con- 
fidence in  these  things,  the  State  of  Tsin  will 
become  alienated  from  you.  If  the  States  be- 


1 come  alienated  from  it,  Tsin  will  go  to  ruin, 
and  if  Tsin  become  alienated  from  you,  your 
family  will  go  to  ruin.  In  what  a fatal  course 
are  you  proceeding!  Of  what  use  would  the 
gifts  be  then? 

4 A good  name  is  the  carriage  in  which  virtue 
is  conveyed  about;  and  virtue  is  the  [sure] 
foundation  of  a State.  When  there  is  a founda- 
tion, there  is  no  crumbling  to  ruin  is  not  this 
then  of  paramount  importance?  With  virtue 
there  is  joyful  satisfaction,  a satisfaction  that 
is  permanent.  The  ode  (She,  II.  ii.  ode  VII.  1) 
says, 

4 Objects  of  joyful  complacency  are  these 
officers, 

The  foundations  of  my  State ; 

— with  reference,  to  the  effect  of  admirable  vir- 
tue. [And  another  ode  (She,  III.  i.  ode  I.  7) 
says], 

‘God  is  with  you, 

Have  no  doubts  in  your  heart ; * 

— with  reference  to  the  effect  of  a good  name- 
Strive  with  all  your  heart  to  make  your  virtue 
illustrious,  and  a good  name  will  then  carry  the 
fame  of  it  abroad ; and  in  this  way  the  remote 
will  come  to  you  and  the  near  will  repose  in 
you.  Had  you  not  better  cause  men  to  say  of 
you  that  you  nourish  them,  than  to  say  that  yon 
take  from  them  to  nourish  yourself  ? The 
elephant  has  tusks  to  the  destruction  of  its 
laxly  ; — because  of  their  use  as  gifts.”  Seuen- 
tsze  was  pleased,  and  made  the  offerings  [re- 
quired Irom  the  States]  lighter. 

4 On  this  visit,  the  earl  of  Giving  appeared 
at  the  court  of  Tsin,  on  account  of  the 
great  offerings  which  were  required,  nnd  to 
ask  leave  to  invade  Ch4in.  He  bowed  with  his 
head  to  the  ground  [before  the  marquis],  and 
when  Seuen-tsze  wished  to  decline  such  an  act  of 
homage,  Tsze-se,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the 
earl,  said,  “Through  its  reliance  on  the  great 
State  [of  Ts‘oo],  Chin  exercises  an  insolent 
oppression  of  our  poor  State.  On  this  account 
our  ruler  asks  leave  to  call  it  to  accouut  for  the 
offence; — how  dare  he  but  bow  his  head  to  the 
earth  ?”  ’] 

Par.  2.  The  appointment  of  Keeh  to  be  suc- 
cessor to  his  father  as  a minister  of  Loo  and 
head  of  the  Cliung-sun  clan,  is  given  in  the 
Chuen  on  par.  10  of  last  year.  He  is  known  as 
M&ng  Heaou-pih  Tso-shc  ob- 

serves that  the  incursion  in  the  text  was  made 
in  behalf  of  Tsin.  Kung-yang  gives  his  name 

" % fflr nn'1  $ 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says: — 4 In  summer,  the 
viscount  of  Ts*oo  invaded  Woo  with  a naval 
squadron;  but  through  the  neglect  of  the  rules 
of  war,  it  returned  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing.’ 
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Farr.  4,  7.  The  former  of  these  eclipses  is 
correctly  recorded.  It  took  place,  and  was 
total,  about  1 h.  1^  ni.  r.  on  June  12th,  b.c. 
648.  The  record  of  the  second  is  a mistake,  for 
which  we  cannot  account  any  more  than  for  the 
similar  mistake  in  xxi.  6. 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of 
Ts'e  being  under  apprehension  because  of  his 
iuvasion  of  Twin,  wished  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  viscount  of  Ts*oo,  who  sent  Wei  K'e- 
keang  to  Ts*e  on  a friendly  visit,  and  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  time  of  meeting.  The  marquis 
was  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  the  land,  and 
inspected  his  munitions  of  war,  that  the  visitor 
might  see  them.  This  made  Ch'in  WMtt 
remark  that  there  would  soon  be  rebellion  in 
Ts*e.  “ I have  heard,”  said  he,  “ that  when 
weapons  are  not  kept  in  their  place,  a prince 
will  bring  his  own  clans  against  himself.” 

‘In  autumn,  having  heard  that  'J'sin  was  con- 
templating an  expedition  against  him,  the  mar- 
quis sent  Chin  Woo-yu  after  Wei  K'e  Keang  to 
Ts'oo,  to  put  off  the  meeting,  and  to  beg  the 
assistance  of  an  army.  Ts’uy  Ch‘oo  escorted 
him  with  a force,  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
invade  Kcu,  making  an  incursion  to  Kcae-kin.’ 

It  was  stated  in  the  Chuen  on  tho  last  par.  of 
last  year  that  Keu  and  Ts*e  had  made  peace. 
We  have  here  another  instance  of  the  little  value 
of  truces  between  the  States  of  those  days. 

Par.  6.  See  II.  1.5,  et  aL  From  the  Chuen 
on  next  par.  it  appears  that  this  flood  extended 
beyond  Loo. 

Par.  8.  E-e, — sec  on  V.  i.  3;  and  III.  xxxii.  7. 
‘This  meeting,’  says  Tso,  ‘ was  with  the  inten- 
tion of  attacking  Ts'c;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  floods,  the  purpose  was  not  carried  out.' 
Here,  as  always,  instead  of  Kung-yang 

has  Recent  critics  are  severe  on  Tso, 

for  throwing  the  failure  of  this  meeting  on  ‘the 
floods;' and  what  is  said  in  the  Chuen  on  the 
next  par.  gives  some  colour  to  their  strictures. 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  the 
viscount  of  Ts*oo  invaded  Ch‘ing,  in  order  to 
relieve  Ts‘e,  and  attacked  the  eastern  gate  of  its 
capital.  Ho  then  halted  at  the  marsh  of  Keih, 
while  the  States  returned  £from  E-e]  to  relieve 
Ch'ing.  The  marquis  of  Tnn  ordered  Chang  Loh 
and  FooLelh  to  flout  the  army  ofTs‘oo,  when  they 
begged  Ch'ing  to  supply  them  with  a charioteer. 
The  people  of  Ch'ing  consulted  the  tortoise-shell  I 
about  the  matter,  and  It  was  indicated  that  the 
appointment  of  Yuen  Shih-k'euen  would  be 
fortunate.  Tsze-t'ae-shuh  admonished  him  that 
he  should  riot  put  himself  on  an  equality  with 
the  officers  of  the  great  State ; but  he  replied, 

“ Whether  they  belong  to  a populous  State  or  a 
small  one,  those  above  me  are  of  the  same  degree.” 
“Not  ho,”  said  T‘ae-shuh.  “ Small  hillocks  have 
no  fir  trees  nor  cypresses  on  them.” 

‘The  two  officers  sat  in  their  tent,  while  Yuen 
8hih-k'cucn  waited  outside.  They  took  their 
food  first,  and  then  gave  to  him.  They  made 
him  precede  them  in  a wide  war -chariot,  while 
they  followed  in  an  easy  one.  It  was  not  till 
they  approached  the  army  of  Ts'oo  that  they  , 
entered  his  carriage,  and  then  they  squatted  on 
a cross  board  at  the  back,  playing  a couple  of 
lutes.  When  they  came  quite  near,  Y uen  dashed  1 
on  without  telling  them.  They  took  their  I 
helmets  from  the  bow  case  and  put  them  ou;  I 


aud  when  they  entered  the  entrenchments,  they 
descended  from  the  carriage,  seized  each  a man 
and  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  seized  each  an- 
other, and  carried  him  off  under  his  arm.  The 
chariot  had  drawn  off  out  of  the  entrenchments, 
without  waiting  for  them;  but  they  sprang  iuto 
it,  took  their  bows,  and  began  shooting.  When 
they  had  got  off,  they  resumed  their  squatting, 
playing  upon  their  lutes.  “ Kung-sun,”  said 
they  [to  their  charioteer],  “ being  in  the  same 
carriage,  we  are  brothers ; why  did  you  act  twice 
without  consulting  us?”  “The  first  time,”  he 
replied,  “ I was  thinking  of  nothing  but  entering 
[the  camp] ; just  now  I was  afraid.”  What  a 
nasty  temper  Kung-sun  has  I”  responded  they, 
laughing. 

‘The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  withdrew  from  tho 
marsh  of  Keih  and  returned,  when  he  sent  Wcl 
K'e-kcang  with  a force  to  escort  Ch‘in  Woo-yu 
[to  Ts‘e], 

‘ The  people  of  Woo,  in  consequence  of  the 
naval  attack  on  them  by  Ts'oo  (par.  8),  invited 
the  people  of  Shoo-kew  to  join  them,  and  they 
agreed  to  revolt  from  Ts'oo.  The  viscount  was 
then  with  his  army  in  H wang-p'oo,  and  tout  Show, 
c nntuandant  of  Shin,  and  Sze  K'e-le  to  reprovo 
them.  The  viscount  of  Shoo-kew  met  the  two  offi- 
cers reverently,  and  assured  them  there  was  no 
such  thing,  requesting  also  to  be  allowed  a cove- 
nant. When  they  returned  with  this  report  totlio 
king,  he  [still]  wanted  to  attack  the  place;  but 
Wei-tsze  said,  “No.  They  say  they  are  not  re- 
volting, and  they  ask  us  to  impose  a covenant 
on  them.  If  you  now  go  on  to  attack  them, 
you  are  attacking  the  guiltless.  Let  us  return 
for  a time,  and  give  the  people  rest,  to  wait  for 
the  issue.  If  the  issue  be  that  they  show  no 
disaffection,  we  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of 
them.  If  after  all  they  do  revolt,  they  will 
have  no  excuse,  and  we  can  take  successful 
action.”  Accordingly  [the  army  of  Ts'oo]  re- 
turned.’ 

Par.  11.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Ch'in  were  taking  further  measures  against  the 
Bartizans  of  the  K‘ing  ( See  xxiii.  5) ; and  K'ecn 
E-kcw  fled  from  it  to  Ts'oo. 

Par.  12.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘The  people  of 
Ts‘e  had  [for  the  king]  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Keah 
(Tho  Keah-juh  of  the  Chuen  on  VII.  iii.  4). 
Muli-shuh  went  to  Chow  on  a mission  of  friend- 
ly inquiries,  and  to  congratulate  the  court  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  wall.  The  king  admired 
his  courteous  deportment,  and  gave  him  a great 
carriage.’ 

The  floods  mentioned  in  par.  C had  extended 
to  the  cnpital,  and  the  wall  of  the  king’s  city 
had  been  thrown  down.  Ts‘e  had  rebuilt  it, 
wishing,  in  its  differences  with  Tsin,  to  conci- 
liate the  king’s  favour.  The  critics  observe 
that  this  was  the  first  mission  which  Seang  had 
sent  to  the  court,  though  he  had  been  5 times 
to  Tsin,  since  his  accession,  and  been  13  times 
present  at  meetings  of  the  States. 

Par.  13.  There  was  a twice  in  the  time 
of  duke  Scuen sec  VII.  x.  18,  xv.  10.  Here  we 
have  the  record  of  a great  kt*  Kuh-lcang  says 
here: — ‘When  one  of  the  [five]  grains  does  not 
ripen,  there  is  said  to  be  a k'etn  a deficien- 

cy); when  two,  a kt  (|gft);  when  three,  a kin 
(^|);  when  four,  a k'ang  (jjj|£);  when  the 
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whole  five,  a great  ts'in  of  a great  ke.  In 

a great  ts'in  the  rules  were  that  the  king  should 
not  hare  two  dishes  at  once,  nor  plaster  his 
towers  and  tcrrucc* ; that  he  should  discontinue 
his  archery  feasts,  and  leave  the  road  in  the  arch- 
ery ground  uncared  for;  that  different  offices 
should  be  maintained,  but  nothing  done  in  them ; 
and  that  the  Spirits  should  be  prayed  to,  but  no 
sacrifices  offered.’ 

According  to  the  rules  of  government,  duke 
Seang  should  have  been  prepared  for  such  a 
season  with  the  accumulations  of  eight  years' 
superabundance;  but  it  is  assumed  to  have  come 
on  the  State  without  any  such  provision  for  it. 

[The  Chuen  gives  here  the  following  narra- 
tive:— ‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  had  appointed  a 
favourite,  called  ChHng  Ch‘ing,  to  be  assistant- 
commander  of  the  third  army.  When  Kung- 


sun  Hwuy,  the  messenger  of  Ch'ing,  was  at 
Tsin  on  a friendly  mission,  Ch'ing  Clring, 
asked  him,  saying,  ‘‘I  venture  to  inquire  what 
is  the  meaning  of  descending  the  steps  [to  meet 
a guest]?”  Tsze-yu  (Hwuy)  was  not  able  to  re- 
ply ; but  on  his  return  he  told  Jen-ming  of  the 
circumstnnce.  Jen-ming  said,  “ He  is  going  to 
die,  or  he  is  going  to  become  a fugitive.  Men 
of  high  rank  know  to  be  apprehensive;  being 
apprehensive,  they  think  of  showing  humility ; 
and  so  there  are  those  steps.  They  are  simply 
emblematic  of  condescending  to  others ; what  is 
there  to  be  asked  about  them  ? To  desire  to 
descend,  when  one  has  ascended  high,  is  the 
part  of  a wise  man  ; Ch'ing  Ch'ing  is  not  capa- 
ble of  it.  Is  he  to  be  banished  for  something? 
Or  if  not,  is  he  out  of  his  mind  with  some  per- 
plexity, and  feeling  the  sorrow  of  approaching 
death  ? " ’] 
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XXV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-fifth  year,  in  spring,  Ts‘uy  Ch‘oo 
of  'ls‘e  led  a force  and  attacked  our  northern  borders. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Yih-hae,  Ts‘uy  Ch'oo 

of  Ts‘e  murdered  his  ruler  Kwang. 

3 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the 

duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earls  of  Ch'ing 
and  Ts‘aou,  the  viscounts  of  Keu,  Choo,  and  T'&ng, 
the  earls  of  Seeh  and  Ke,  and  the  viscount  of  Little 
Choo,  in  E-e. 

4 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Jin-tsze,  Kung-sun  Shay-che  of 

Ch'ing  led  a force,  and  entered  [the  capital  of]  Ch'in. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Ke-sze,  the  States 

made  a covenant  together  in  Ch'ung-k'ew. 

6 The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

7 The  marquis  of  Wei  entered  into  E-e. 

8 K'euh  Keen  of  Ts'oo  led  a force,  and  extinguished 

Shoo-kew. 

9 In  winter,  Kung-sun  Hea  of  Ch'ing  led  a force,  and 

invaded  Ch'in. 

10  In  the  twelfth  month,  Goh,  viscount  of  Woo,  invaded 
Ts'oo,  and  died  in  an  attack  on  one  of  the  gates  of 
Ch'aou. 


Par.  I.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  was  in  re- 
taliation for  the  expedition  of  Mfing  lieaou-pih 
(See  par.  2 of  last  year).  The  duke  wns  dis- 
tressed about  it,  and  [whs  going  to]  send 
information  to  Tsin,  when  Mfing  Kung-ch‘oh 
said  to  him,  “Ts’uy-tsEe  has  a greater  object  in 
his  mind.  He  is  not  set  ou  troubling  us;  he  is 


sure  to  return  back  soon: — why  need  you  be 
distressed?  His  coming  this  time  is  without 
injuring  us,  and  he  does  not  treat  the  people 
with  severity.  It  is  very  different  from  other 
invasions.”  The  army  of  Ts‘e  returned  empty- 
handed.* 


vot.  v. 
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Tnr  2.  The  Clliion  aays:— ‘The  wife  of  the 
commandant  of  Tang  of  TVe  «>  »"«•«[ 
sister  oTTung-kwoh  Yen,  win.  wi.  n minuter 
of  T»  uy  Woo-lsxc.  When  the  commandant 
,lie.I  Yen  .In. re  Woo-tsxc  [to  his  him*]  to 
offer  hi*  condolences  WooWz- then  »w  1-ang 
Kivum  ( The  wife  of  the  cnn.nmndHnt).  *nd.  an- 
miring  her  beauty,  wished  Yen  *?I*iI*  Join'd 
him  for  hia  wife.  Yen  nan!,  “ Husband  and 
wife  ahould  be  of  different  surnames.  Yon  are 
descended  from  [duke]  Ting,  mid  I from  (dukel 
Haul;  the  thing  cannotbe.”  W oo-tste  consulted 
the  milfoil  about  it,  and  got  the  diagram  lv  win 

(=§»  |J|)»  then  heCame  *he  ^aSram 
Tl-kwo(=;  ^ ®);  which  the  diviner*  all 
■aid  was  fortunate.  He  showed  it  to  Cli'in 
Win-Uxe,  but  he  said,  “The  [symbol  forj  a 
man  [in  K‘*an]  is  displaced  by  that  for  wind 
fin  Ta-kwo],  Wind  overthrows  things.  The 
woman  ought  not  to  be  married.  And  more- 
over. [upon  K'wfln]  it  is  said,  ‘ Untreated  by 
n«A. ; holding  to  brambles  ; he  enters  hi*  palace 
and  does  not  see  his  wife.  It  is  evil  (see  the 
Yih  on  the  third  line  of  K‘w&n)’  ‘ Distressed  by 
ro.-ks  in  vain  doe*  one  attempt  to  go  for- 
ward. ‘ Holding  by  brambles  that  in  which 
trust  is  placed  wounds.  * lie  enters  his  palace 
and  docs  not  see  his  wife;  it  is  evil : —-|here  la 
nowhere  to  torn  to.”  Tsuv-tsxe  replied  She 
is  a widow;  -wliat  does  all  this  matter?  Her 
former  husband  bore  the  brunt  of  it.  So  he 
niarrnsl  Iter.  Afterwards  dokc  ( hwang  had  an 
intrigue  with  her,  and  constantly  went  to  T s uy  s 
hoii st*.  [On  one  occasion]  he  took  T»‘uy  s hat  and 
ifiivc  it  to  another  person;  and  when  his  attend- 
ant* said  that  he  should  not  do  so,  he  remark- 
ed. “ Although  he  be  not  TsMy-tW,  should  he 
therefore  be  without  a h»t?**  . ..  . 

* tVuy-tsze  [was  enraged]  by  these  things; 
ami  because  the  duke  took  occasion  [of  its  trou- 
bles] to  invade  IVm,  thinking  that  Tsin  would 
be  sure  to  retaliate,  he  wished  to  murder  the 
duke  in  order  to  please  that  State.  He  <lid 
however,  find  an  opportunity,  till  the  duke  had 
whipt  one  of  his  attendants,  called  Heft  Keu, 
whom  notwithstanding  he  kept  near  him.  Hus 
man  then  watched  the  duke  for  1 s‘uy-tsze. 

« |n  summer,  in  the  5th  month,  on  account  of 
the  affair  at  Tseu-yu  (Sec  on  xxiil. 13)  the  vis- 
count of  Keu  came  to  the  court  of  Ire,  and  on 
K&t-seuh  the  duke  entertained  him  in  the  north 
suburbs.  Ts‘uy-tsze  gave  out  that  he  was  ill, 
and  did  not  go  to  see  the  affair.  Next  day  the 
duke  went  to  ask  for  him,  and  went  after  the 
lady  Keang,  who  entered  into  a chamber,  and 
pa/sed  out  of  it  by  a side  door  along  with  IVuy- 
ts/A\  while  the  duke  patted  a pillar  and  sang, 
fin  the  meantime],  his  attendant  Kea  Keu  stop- 
mil  all  tlie  .hike’*  followers,  entered  [the  house 
I,  inself  ].  ami  shut  tlie  door.  Men-at-arms  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  duke,  amending  a 
tower  bogged  them  to  let  him  off  They  would 
not  do  ao,  and  he  then  begged  to  make  a cove- 
nant ; hut  neither  would  they  agree  to  this.  lie 
I .egged  [tinatlv]  to  be  allowed  to  kill  himself  ill 
the  ancestral  temple;  but  they  again  declined, 
nil  saving,  “ Your  lordship’s  servant  Cli'oo  is 
very  ill,  and  cannot  receive  your  cummanils. 
And  this  is  near  the  duke’s  palace.  Wc  are 


they  shot  snd  wounded  him  In  the  thigh;  and 
as  befell  backwards,  they  murdered  him.  K** 
Keu,  Chow  Cl, ‘oh,  Ping  Sxe  Knng-sun  Ganu, 
Fung  Keu,  Toll  Foo,  Scang  E,  and  Ecu  Yin,  ill 
died  at  the  same  time.  ...„ 

• The  priest  TVfoo  had  l>eon  aaenfleing  In 
Kaou-Cnng,  and  when  he  eanie  to  repo't 
execution  of  Ids  commission,  he  was  killed  at 
TsTiy’s  bouse,  before  he  could  take  off  his  tap. 
Shin  Kwae  should  have  been  superintending  the 
fishermen,  hut  he  retired  [from  that  duty],  and 
ssill  to  his  steward,  “ You  can iinakc  your  escape 
with  your  family.  I will  die  [here].  The 
steward  replied.  “If  I made  my  escape,  I should 
I*  acting  contrary  to  your  nghtcoua  course. 
So  lie  went  with  him,  and  they  both  died. 

I Ts'uy-texe  also  put  to  death  lsung  Meeli  In 

‘C?an-t*x.e  stood  outside  the  gate  of  r*‘uy* 

house.  . ills  pe.,ple_.akltold.n,‘Wdlyoud«? 


house,  ilia  people  »»  ...... 

“Was  he  n,v  ruler  only?”  replied  he.  Why 
should  I die?”  “Will  you  leave  then?  Is 


3 nunr  uiv 

watchmen,  [and  have  to  take]  an  adulterer 
iw  nothing  of  two  command*.  1 nc 


We  ran  know  nothing  %n  * - 

duke  then  attempted  to  get  over  a wall,  when 


annum  i uier  v r x 

Ids  death  my  crime?  "hy  should  I flee? 
“Will  you  [now]  go  hack  to  your  housi  ? 
“Our  ruler  is  dead.  Where  should  I go  l*ck 
to?  Is  it  the  business  of  the  ruler  of  the  peo- 
ple to  merely  be  above  them?  The  J* 

the  Slate  should  be  h>s  chief  care.  Is  it  the 
business  ol  the  minister  of  a ruler  nierely  o lw 
concerned  alsmt  his  •upporl?  fhe  nourHh 
n.ent  of  the  altars  should  he  In*  object.  1 
fore  when  a ruler  dies  or  goes  Into  exde  for  the 
nltars.  the  minister  should  die  or  go  into  exile 
wUMlim.  If  he  die  or  go  Into  exde  for  ds 
seeking  his  own  ends,  who,  excepting  Ins  pn- 
vate  associates,  would  presume  to  bear  the omn- 
seq uences  with  him  ? Moreover,  when  another 
man  murders  hi.  ruler,  how  can  Id'cwitl.  him? 
how  can  I go  into  exile  with  him?  of  what  ate 
would  it  lie  for  me  to  return  home?  « hen 
the  gste  was  opened,  he  went  into  Hie  hnuse, 
pillowed  the  corpse  upon  Ills  thigh,  and ' 
lie  then  rose,  gave  tliree  leaps  up,  and  win  mut. 
People  advised  T tT.y-t.xe  to  put  him  to  death, 
hut  he  said,  “The  people  look  up  to  him.  Let 
him  alone,  and  H will  conciliate  them. 

* Loo  P*oo-kwei  fled  to  Tshi.  and  \\aiig  Ho 
floil  to  Keu.  After  Shnh-sun  Sciicn-pih  (Shull 
sun  K'^m-ioo;  see  VIII.  xvi.  lit)  took  up  hi. 
residence  in  Ts  e,  Si.uh-sun  hcueii 
his  daughter  to  duke  Ling,  with  whom  she  be 
came  a favourite,  and  she  bore  him  a son,  [who 
now  became]  duke  King.  On  'I  mc-ch  ow  l.uy 
Ch'oo  raised  him  to  ll, e Slate,  and  hei-ame  hi. 
chief  minister,  King  Fnng  Icing  minister  ofth. 
Left.  They  made*  ii  covenant  hiiIi  the  l***? 
of  the  State  in  the  temple  of  Twe-kung.  which 
beffan  “ If  we  do  not  adhere  to  1 » «y  an4' 
XnGnn-Uze  looking  up  to  h^co  *»g M 
and  broke  in  with,  “ If  I do  not  adhere  to  tho« 
who  are  faithful  to  the  ruler  a, id  seek  the 
good  of  the  altars,  may  God  win.es*  it . " tth 

“hi.  lie  smeared  Id.  lip*  with  the  hhasl. 

‘On  Sin  sxo,  the  [new]  duke  and  die  great 
officer*  made  a covenant  with  tlie  viscount  of 

*The  grand  historiographer  wrote 
tablets  1 “Ts*uy  Ch‘oo  murdered  Ins  ruler 

for  v h ic  ii  TsTiy  - 1 »ze  pu  t lii  into  d cal  h . 

brothers  did  the  same  after  him,  and  w in  also  , ut 
to  death.  A third  wrote  tlie  same, 
alone.  Tile  liistoriograplicr  In  lie  aouth,  Iis»c 
i i„g  that  the  grand  hWtoriographer  aud  In.  bre- 
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thers  had  died  in  this  way,  took  his  tablets  am! 
set  oat  [for  the  court];  but  learning  on  hits  way 
that  the  record  was  made,  he  returned. 

*Leu-k‘ew  Ying  wrapped  up  his  wife  in  a cur- 
tain, put  her  into  a carriage,  and  then  got  into 
it  with  Shin  Seen-yu,  and  quitted  the  capital. 
8eeo-yn  pushed  the  lady  out  of  the  carriage. 
Baying  [to  Ying],  “You  could  not  correct  the 
ruler  in  his  blindness,  nor  save  him  in  his  peril, 
nor  die  with  him  in  his  death,  and  yet  you 
know  how  to  conceal  your  wife  here:— who  will 
receive  you?”  Coming  to  a narrow  pass,  they 
thought  of  resting  in  it,  but  Ying  Raid,  “ IVuy 
and  K‘ing  will  be  pursuing  usl”  The  other  re- 
plied, “ Here  it  will  be  one  to  one.  Who  can 
frighten  us?”  They  rested  accordingly,  and 
[Shin]  slept  with  his  head  upon  the  reins.  [In 
the  morning],  he  fed  their  horses  and  then  ate, 
himself  yoked  their  carriage,  and  issued  from 
the  pass.  When  they  had  done  so,  he  said  to 
Ying,  “ Now  urge  on  tlse  horses  to  their  spctxl. 
The  multitudes  of  'IVuy  and  King  could  not 
[here]  be  withstood.”  In  this  way  they  came 
flying  to  Loo. 

*Ts‘uy-tsze  placed  the  coffin  of  duke  Chwang 
in  the  northern  suburbs,  and  on  Ting-hae  be 
buried  it  in  the  village  of  Sze-sun.  There  were 
[only]  4 plumes  to  the  carriage;  travellers  were 
not  warned  out  of  the  way ; and  there  were  [but] 
•even  inferior  carriages  in  the  procession,  with- 
out any  men  at  arms.* 

The  K*ang-he  editors  speak  strongly  against 
the  conduct  of  Gan  Ying,  as  described  in  the 
above  Chuen,  and  condemn  his  principle  that, 
when  a ruler  dies  in  pursuing  his  own  selfish 
ends,  only  his  parasites  can  be  expected  to  die 
with  him.  They  would  have  a blind,  unreason- 
ing loyalty  override  every  other  consideration 
of  duty. 

Par.  3.  E-e ; — see  the  8th  par.  of  last  year.  The 
object  of  this  meeting  was  to  arrange  for  the 
invasion  of  Ts'e;  but  it  was  prevented  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  Chuen : — * The  marquis 
of  Tsin  crossed  the  P‘wan,  and  assembled  the 
States  at  E-e,  [intending]  to  invade  'IVe,  in 
retaliation  for  the  campaign  of  Clmou  ko  (See 
on  xxiii.  8).  The  people  of  Ts‘e,  however,  wished 
to  nleuse  Tsin  by  [the  death  of]  duke  Chwang, 
and  sent  Seih  Ts*oo  to  beg  for  peace.  King 
Fung  [also]  went  to  the  army  [of  Tsin],  with 
rows  of  men  ami  women,  and  bribed  the  marquis 
with  vessels  from  the  ancestral  temple  and 
instruments  of  music.  The  six  commanders  [of 
Tsin'*  armies],  with  the  five  [civil]  officers  and 
the  thirty  leaders,  the  great  officers  of  the  three 
armies,  the  superintendents  of  the  different 
departments,  and  the  multitude  of  officers,  arid 
those  who  had  remained  at  home  in  charge  of  the 
State,  all  received  gifts.  The  marquis  granted 
peace,  and  sent  Shuh-licang  to  inform  the  princes 
that  he  had  done  so.  The  duke  [of  Loo]  sent 
Tsze-fuh  Hwuy-pih  to  reply,  “ Tnat  your  lord- 
ship  thus  pardons  the  guilty,  in  order  to  give 
rest  to  our  small  States,  is  your  kindness.  I 
have  heard  your  command.”  ’ 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘The  marquis  of 
Tsin  sent  Wei  Shoo  and  Yuen  Muh  to  meet  the 
marquis  of  Wei  (Who  was  a refugee  in  Ts'e; 
see  xiv.  4),  intending  to  make  Wei  give  him 
E-e.  Ts-uy-tsze,  however,  detained  the  marquis’s 
family,  as  a means  of  asking  for  Woo-luh  [from 
Wei]/] 


Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ Before  this,  the 
marquis  of  C'lPin  had  joined  the  viscount  of 
Ts'oo  in  invading  Clring  (Par.  9 of  lust  year), 
when  the  army  of  Ch‘in  had  closed  up  the  wells 
and  out  down  the  trees  along  the  ways  by  which 
they  passed.  The  people  of  ClPing  resented 
this  conduct;  and  [now],  in  the  Gth  month,  Tsze- 
chen  and  Tsze-ch*an  invaded  Chin  with  a force 
of  700  chariots,  dug  through  the  wall  [of  the 
capital]  in  the  night  time,  and  entered  it.  The 
marquis  of  ClPiu  fled  with  his  eldest  son,  Yen- 
sze,  to  the  tombs.  Meeting  with  the  minister 
of  War,  Hv.nn-tsze  [on  the  way],  he  asked  him 
to  take  them  in  his  carriage,  but  he  replied  that 
he  was  inspecting  the  wall.  [By-nnd-bv],  they 
met  with  Kiia  Hwoh,  who  was  in  a carriage  with 
his  mother  and  wife,  but  he  put  them  down,  am} 
gave  the  carriage  to  the  marquis.  “You  may 
leave  your  mother,”  said  the  marquis ; but  Hwol) 
declined  doing  so,  saying  that  it  would  not  be 
auspicious.  He  and  his  wife  then  supported 
his  mother,  fled  to  the  tombs,  and  made  their 
escape. 

‘Tsze-chen  ordered  the  army  not  to  enter 
the  palace,  and  took  post  himself  with  Tsze- 
clran  to  keep  the  gate  of  it.  The  marquif 
made  the  minister  of  War,  Hwan-tsze,  pre- 
sent to  them  the  vessels  of  the  ancestral  temple, 
while  he  himself,  in  mourning,  and  carrying  the 
tablet  from  the  altar  of  the  land,  caused  a mul- 
titude of  the  men  and  women  in  separate  ranks, 
and  bound,  to  wait  with  him  in  the  court  [for 
their  victors].  Tsze-chen  then  was  introduced 
to  him,  carrying  a cord  in  his  hand,  bowed  to 
him  twice  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and 
went  forward,  holdiug  a cup  of  spirits,  which 
he  presented  to  him.  Tsze-mei  (Taze-clPan) 
entered,  declared  the  number  of  bis  prisoners, 
and  went  out.  [The  two  commanders]  then 
made  the  [principal]  priest  sprinkle  the  altar  of 
the  earth,  restored  to  the  minister  of  Instruc- 
tion [his  lists  of  ] the  people,  to  the  minister  of 
War  his  seal,  and  to  the  minister  of  Works 
[his  charts  of]  the  grouud;  and  returned  to 
ClPing.' 

K‘«ou  K*ang  well  remarks,  that  of  all  tho 
‘entrances’  into  cities  or  States  mentioned  in 
the  ClPun  Ts‘ew,  there  is  none  where  the  hosti- 
lities were  conducted  so  courteously  as  by  Tsze- 
chen  and  Tsze-clPan. 

Par.  5.  Too  Yu  observes  that  there  must  be 
an  error  in  the  month  here,  for  the  tlay  BB 
must  have  been  the  12th  of  the  7th  month.  '1  he 
covenanting  States  must  be  those  in  ]uir.  3. 
Ch‘ung-k*ew  was  in  Ts'e,  moat  probably  in  the 
dis.of  Leaou-f)iing(Jffin  dep.  Tung-ch‘ang. 
Tao-she  says  the  covenant  was  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  peace  which  had  been  granted  to 
Ts'e. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here:—1  Cliaou  Wfln-tsze 
was  [now]  chief  minister  [of  Tsin],  and  gave 
orders  to  make  the  offerings  required  from  tho 
States  lighter,  and  to  liehave  to  them  with 
greater  courtesy.  Muh-shuh  had  an  interview 
with  him,  when  he  said.  ‘*  Hostile  movements  may 
henceforth  lie  had  recourse  to  somewhat  less.* 
Ta‘uy  and  King  of  Ts'e  have  come  [but]  re- 
cently into  the  government  of  that  State,  and 
will  wish  to  cultivate  good  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  States.  I (Woo— —was  Chaou  s 
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name)  know  the  chief  minister  of  Ts*oo.  If  I I 
behave  with  respectful  courtesy  to  him,  and  set  ! 
liitn  tilt*  example  of  polite  communications,  in  j 
order  to  give  repose  to  the  States,  hostile  meas- 
ures may  be  obviated.'*] 

Par.  7.  This  was  duke  Heen 
who  had  been  driven  from  Wei  in  Seang’s  14th  j 
year.  E-e  had  been  the  capital  of  Hing,  and  i 
on  the  extinction  of  that  State  by  Wei,  in  the 
25th  year  of  duke  He,  it  had  of  course  belonged  j 
to  it.  'Hie  purp«»se  of  the  marquis  of  Tain,  * 
mentioned  in  the  Chuen  appended  to  par.  8, 
was  now  carried  out.  The  Ch’un  Ts‘ew  at  this  j 
point  recognizes  “ two  marquises  **  of  Wei,  the 
one  in  par.  5 being  P‘eaou  who  had  been 

raised  to  the  State  on  the  expulsion  of  K‘an. 

Par.  8.  Shoo-kew ; — see  on  VII.  viii.  7.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  Shoo  States,  w It ich'IVoo  allowed  to 
maintain  a half  sort  of  independence.  The  extinc- 
tion of  it  here  is  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Chuen  on  par.  9 of  last  year.—*  Wei  Tsze-ping 
of  Ts‘oo  having  died,  K*euh  Keen  became  chief 
minister  [in  his  room],  with  K‘euh  Tang  ns  the 
Moh-gnou.  The  people  of  Shoo-kew  in  the  end 
revolted,  and  the  chief  minister  of  Ts*oo,  Tsze- 
muh  [K’euh  Keen],  proceeded  to  attack  it. 
When  he  got  to  Le-ahing.  a body  of  men  from  j 
W co  caine  to  its  n-sUtanee.  Tsze-rnuh  made  a 
liurried  march  with  the  army  of  the  right,  and 
got  before  the  rest  of  it  to  the  city ; but  Tsze- 
keang,  Scih  11  wan,  Tsze-tsceh,  Tsze-ping,  and 
Tsze-yu,  withdrew  with  the  army  of  the  left. 
The  men  of  Woo  thus  occupied  a position  l>e- 
tween  the  two  bodies  for  seven  days.  Tsze- 
keang  said  [to  Tsze-rnuh],  M Ere  long  it  will  be 
raining,  ana  we  shall  be  reduced  to  such  a 
straitness  of  ground,  that  we  must  be  made 

{>risoners.  Our  best  plan  is  to  fight  soon.  Al- 
ow us  with  our  troops  here  to  make  a feint, 
while  you  have  your  army  draw*n  up  in  order  to 
wait  for  the  result.  If  we  are  successful,  you 
will  advance.  If  we  have  to  fly,  you  will  still 
see  what  is  best  to  be  done.  In  this  way  we 
can  escape;  otherwise,  we  are  sure  to  fall 
prisoners  to  Woo.”  Tsze-rnuh  agreed  to  the  plan, 
and  the  five  men  with  their  soldiers  made  an 
onset  upon  the  troops  of  Woo,  which  fled.  Go- 
ing up  a hill  to  look,  however,  and  seeing  that 
the  [main]  army  of  Ts‘oo  Mas  not  supporting 
their  pursuers,  they  turned  and  drove  those 
before  them,  till  they  approached  their  army. 
Then  the  fugitives  Mere  joined  by  the  rest  of 
the  army  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  troops  of  Woo  rewived  a great  | 
defeat.  The  siege  of  Shoo-kew  was  then  prose- 
cuted, the  people  dispersed,  and  in  the  8th  j 
month,  Ts‘oo  extinguished  the  State.’ 

Par.  9.  For  Kutig-yang  has  ^j.  The 
Chuen  says: — •'Isze-ch‘an  of  Ch*ing  [went]  to 
Tsln  to  report  the  victory  [over  Ch‘iu],  and  M-ore  , 
for  the  occasion  his  military  attire.  An  officer  | 
^ ; see  below)  asked  wh  t had  been  the  | 
offence  of  Ch‘in,  when  Tsze-ch'an  replied,  “In  | 
former  times,  Oh-foo  of  Yu  M as  chief  potter  to  1 
Cliow,  ami  with  his  art  did  service  to  our  first 


Hoo,  and  invested  him  with  Ch‘in,  thus  complet- 
ing the  number  of  the  ‘three  honoured  States.* 
Thus  the  princes  of  Chin  originated  with  our 
('how,  and  to  the  present  time  their  dependence 
has  been  on  it.  In  the  troubles  which  occurred 
[after  the  death  ot]  duke  llwan  (see  on  II.  r.  1, 
6;  vi.  4).  the  people  of  Ts‘ae  wanted  to  raise  to 
the  Stale  a prince  of  Ch'in  Mhoso  mother  was 
a daughter  of  Ts‘ae,  when  our  ruler  duke 
Chwang  placed  Woo-foo  in  the  umrquisatc.  The 
people  of  Trae  killed  him,  and  then  we  and  they 
appointed  and  maintaineddukeLc.  The  succeed- 
ing dukes,  Chwang  and  Seuen,  both  owed  their 
dignity  to  us.  In  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
the  Ilea  family  (see  VII.  x.  8;  i.  5),  duke  Ch‘ing 
was  obliged  to  flee,  but  he  owed  his  entrance 


4 **  Now  Ch*in  has  forgot  ten  its  great  obligations 
to  Chow,  and  makes  no  account  of  our  great 
kindness  to  it,  and  has  cast  away  [all  considera- 
tion of]  the  affinity  between  us.  Kelying  on  the 
multitudes  of  Ts*oo,  it  has  behaved  with  a cruel 
insolence  to  our  State,  with  a determination 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  On  this 
account  we  made  last  year  the  announcement  to 
you  on  the  subject  (See  the  Chuen  after  par.  1); 
and  before  we  had  received  your  explicit  com- 
mands, [Chin  and  Ts*oo  had  invaded  us,  and] 
attacked  our  east  gate.  The  troops  of  Chin 
stopped  up  the  wells  and  cut  down  the  trees 
along  the  roads  by  which  they  marched.  We 
were  greatly  afraid  in  the  consciousness  that 
we  were  not  strong,  and  were  ashamed  of  the 
disgrace  thus  done  to  T‘ae-ke.  But  Heaven 
moved  our  breasts  and  put  it  into  our  hearts; 
and  Chin  was  made  to  acknoMiedgc  its  offence, 
and  surrender  itself  to  us.  And  now  we  presume 
to  report  to  you  our  success.” 

‘The  officer  of  Tsln  [further]  asked  why  they 
encroached  upon  a small  Slate.  Tsze-ch‘an 
replied,  “It  was  the  command  of  the  former 
kings,  that,  wherever  there  was  guilt,  it  should 
in  every  case  be  punished.  Ami  moreover,  the 
domain  of  the  son  of  Heaven  was  fixed  at  1000 
U square,  and  that  of  the  States  at  100  fc,  and 
less  according  to  a scale.  But  your  great  State 
now  contains  several  times  the  amount  of  the 
king's  domain.  If  you  did  not  encroach  upon 
small  States,  how  have  you  reached  this  extent 
of  territory?” 

‘ The  officer  asked  once  more  “ Why  do  you 
appear  in  martial  attire?”  Tsze-ch‘au  replied, 
“ Our  former  rulers.  Woo  and  Chwang.  were  high 
ministers  of  the  kings  Ping  and  Hwan.  After 
the  battle  of  Slung-puh  (In  He’s  28th  year), 
[your]  duke  Wan  issued  his  orders  that  princes 
should  all  resume  their  old  offices,  and  [special- 
ly] charged  our  duke  Wftn  in  martial  attire  to 
help  the  king;  and  therein  he  reported  [to  the 
court]  the  victory  over  Ts‘oo.  [I  am  now  in 
that  attire],  because  I do  not  dare  to  neglect 
the  king’s  command.”  Sze  Chwang-pih  was  not 
able  to  ask  any  more  questions,  and  reported 
what  had  passed  to  Chaou  Wftn-tsze,  who  said, 
“ His  speeches  are  reasonable.  To  go  against 
them  would  be  iuauspiciou*;”  and  accordingly 
he  received  Tsze-clnui. 


king  [Woo],  who,  in  consequence  of  the  profit  , ‘In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  Tsze-chcn  at- 
which  he  derived  from  him  in  the  supply  of  ves-  i tended  the  earl  of  Ch-ing  to  Tain  to  acknow- 
sels,  and  his  being  the  descendant  of  the  spiritual  , ledge  its  acceptance  of  his  service  ugainst  Ch*in. 
and  intelligent  [Shun],  gave  his  own  eldest  ! Tsze-se  again  invaded  Ch*in,  when  the  two 
daughter,  T*ae-ke,  in  murriage  to  [his  son],  duke  States  made  peace. 
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* Chung-ne  said,  “An  ancient  book  says, 
‘Words  are  to  give  adequate  expression  to 
one’s  ideas;  and  composition,  to  give  adequate 
power  to  the  words.’  Without  word*,  who 
would  know  one's  thoughts;  without  elegant 
coin ]M)sit ion  of  the  words,  they  will  not  go  far. 
Tsin  was  the  lending  State,  and  hut  for  Taze- 
ch  an's  well-coni posed  speeches  would  not  have 
acknowledged  firing's  entrance  into  Ch‘in  as 
good  service.  Tszc-ch‘an  took  great  pains  with 
his  speeches.”  ’ 

The  notice  in  the  text  of  tlie  invasion  of 
Ch‘in,  after  what  is  told  in  par.  4.  is  strange, 
and  Maou  ventures  to  say  that  this  was  not 
properly  an  invasion,  but  an  expedition  to  make 
a covenant  of  peace 

[The  Cliuen  gives  here  the  following  narrative 
about  Affairs  in  Ts‘oo: — * Wei  Yen  was  made 
[grand]  marshal  of  Ts*oo.  and  Tsze-muh  (The 
chief  minister)  commissioned  him  to  regulate 
the  levies  [of  the  State],  and  make  a schedule  of 
Its  weapons  and  buff-coats.  On  Keah-woo,  Wei 
Yen  set  about  describing  the  [different]  lands ; 
measuring  the  forests ; defining  the  meres ; 
marking  out  the  higher  lands  and  the  downs ; 
distinguishing  the  poor  and  salt  tracts ; enumer- 
ating the  boundaries  of  flooded  districts;  rais- 
ing small  banks  on  the  plains  between  dykes ; 
assigning  the  wet  low  grounds  for  pasturage; 
dividing  the  wide  rich  plains  into  trinyt  (see 
Mencius,  Ill.i.ch.  111.13);  determining  the  lev- 
ies according  to  the  in-come  of  each ; assigning 
the  [contribution  of]  carriages  and  of  horses  ; 
and  of  footmen  ; with  the  number  of  buff-coats 
and  shields.  When  he  had  completed  his  task, 
he  delivered  the  result  to  Tsze-muh.  All  this 
wns  proper.’] 

Par.  10.  For  Kung  and  Kuh  have  =|^|. 
Ch‘aou, — see  VI.xii.4.  TheChuensaya  : — ‘Choo- 
fan  (The  viscount  of  Woo,)  now  invaded  Ts*oo  in 
return  for  its  naval  expedition  (xxiv.  3),  and  at- 
tacked the  gate  of  Ch(aou.  New  Sliinof  that  place 
•aid,  “The  king  of  Woo  is  daring  and  reckless. 
If  we  open  the  gate,  he  will  attack  it  himself, 
and  I shall  have  an  opportunity  to  shoot  him 
dead.  Let  him  once  die,  and  our  boundaries 
will  have  a little  rest.”  His  advice  was  taken. 
The  viscount  attacked  the  gate,  and  New  Shin 
shot  him  from  behind  a low  wall,  so  that  he 
died.’ 

This  is  the  first  occurrence  in  the  text  of 
as  a verb  signifying  to  attack  a gate 

& PI  0 PI  The  character  has  often 
occurred  in  the  Cliuen  in  this  sense. 

[Wo  have  now  four  narratives  in  the  Cliuen  : 
— 1st.  ‘The  viscount  of  Ts*oo  wanted  to  reward 
Tsze-muh  on  account  of  his  extinction  of  Shoo- 
kew,  but  that  minister  refused  the  reward, 
saying.  “It  was  all  the  merit  of  our  late  great 
officer  Wei-tsze.  The  reward  was  given  [ac- 
cordingly] to  Wei  Yen.’ 

2d.  ‘Clring  Ch'ing  of  Tsin  died,  and  Tsze- 
ch‘an  then  learned  for  the  first  time  [what] 
Jen-ming  [had  said  about  him]  (Sec  the  CUucu 


at  the  end  of  last  year).  Tie  therefore  now 
consulted  him  about  the  practice  of  government* 
and  Jen-ming  replied,  “The  people  should  bo 
looked  on  as  one’s  children;  and  when  a bad 
man  is  seen,  he  should  lie  taken  off  as  a hawk 
pursues  a sparrow.”  Tsze-ch^n,  full  of  joy, 
repeated  his  words  to  Tsze-t‘ae-shuh,  saying, 
“ Formerly  I had  seen  only  Meeh’s  (Jcn-ming’s 
name)  face,  but  now  I see  his  heart.”  T*ae- 
shuh  then  asked  Tsze-ch‘an  about  government, 
and  got  the  reply,  “Government  is  like  the 
work  of  husbandry.  You  must  think  of  it  day 
and  night,  thinking  of  what  is  to  be  done  first, 
and  how  the  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  Then 
labour  at  it  morning  and  evening;  but  in  what 
you  do,  do  not  go  beyond  what  you  have  thought 
over;— just  as  the  husbandmen  keep  within 
their  dividing  banks.  In  this  way  you  will 
commit  few  errors."  * 

3d.  ‘Duke  Been  of  Wei  opened  a communi- 
cation from  E-c  with  Ning  He,  who  agreed  to 
his  proposals  (See  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  year).  When  T*ae-shuh  W&n-tsze  heard 
of  it,  he  said,  “Ah!  as  it  is  said  in  the  ode 
(She,  II.  v.  ode  III.  8), 

* My  person  is  rejected  ; 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  think  of  subsequent 
things?* 

Ning-tsze  may  be  said  not  to  think  of  the 
future.  Is  what  he  is  contemplating  to  be  done? 
ft  cannot  be  done.  The  superior  man,  when  he 
does  anything,  thinks  of  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it,  and  whether  it  can  be  repeated.  It  is  said 
in  the  Shoo,  (V.  xvii.  6),  ‘Be  careful  of  the 
beginning  and  reverent  of  the  end ; then  in  the 
end  you  will  have  no  distress.’  The  ode  (She, 
III.  iii.  ode  YI.  4)  says, 

‘ Never  idle,  day  nor  night, 

In  the  service  of  the  one  man.’ 

Ning-tsze  is  now  dealing  with  his  ruler  not  so 
carefully  as  if  lie  were  playing  at  chess.  How  is 
it  possible  for  him  to  escape  disaster?  If  a 
chess-player  lifts  his  man  without  a definite 
object,  he  will  not  conquer  his  opponent ; how 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  when  one 
would  put  a ruler  down  without  a definite 
object!  He  is  sure  not  to  escape  ruin.  Alas 
that  by  one  movement  a family  whose  Heads 
have  been  ministers  for  9 generations  should  be 
extinguished!" 

4th.  4 In  the  year  of  the  meeting  at  E-e,  (This 
belongs  to  the  24th  year),  the  people  of  T«*e 
walled  Keah  (for  the  king).  In  the  5th  month, 
Ts*in  and  Tsin  mode  a peace,  Han-kV;  of  Tsin 
going  to  Ts*in  to  make  a covenant,  and  Fih-keu 
of  Ts*in  going  to  Tsin  to  make  one.  The  peace 
thus  concluded,  however,  was  not  firmly  knit.’] 
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XXVI.  1 In  tlie  [duke’s]  twenty-sixth  year,  in  spring,  in  the 

king’s  second  month,  on  Sin-maou,  King  He  of  Wei 

murdered  his  ruler  P'eaou. 

2 Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei  entered  Ts'eih,  and  held  it  in  revolt. 

3 On  Keah-woo,  K‘an,  marquis  of  Wei,  returned  to  his 

dignity  in  that  State. 

4 In  summer,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Seun  Woo  to  Loo 

on  a mission  of  friendly  inquiries. 

5 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  an  officer  of  Tsin,  Lenng 

Seaou  of  Ch'ing,  an  officer  of  Sung,  and  an  officer 

of  Ts‘aou,  in  Slien-yuen. 

6 In  autumn,  the  duke  of  Sung  put  to  death  his  heir-son 

Tso. 

7 The  people  of  Tsin  seized  and  held  prisoner  Ning  He 

of  Wei. 

8 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Jin-woo,  Ning,  baron  of  Heu, 

died  in  Ts‘oo. 

9 In  winter,  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘ae, 

and  the  marquis  of  Oh'in,  invaded  Ch'ing. 

10  There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Ling  of  Heu. 

(The  Cliuen  introduces  here  the  narrative  of  word.  I am  afraid  I shall  not  escape  the  conse- 
an  occurrence  in  Tain,  which  probably  took  place  quences.”  She  said,  " It  may  be  so,  hut  go  on 
iu  the  1st  month  of  this  year: — “'litis  spring,  my  account;”  and  lie  then  agreed  to  go.  Be- 
lt‘cen.  a younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  IV in,  fore  this,  the  duke  h:  d opened  a communication 
went  to  Tsin,  to  cultivate  the  good  relations  with  Ning  He,  who  said,  “Tsze-seen  must  come 
[into  which  the  States  had  recently  entered]  here.  If  he  do  not  do  so,  the  attempt  is  sure  to 
(Sec  the  4th  narrative  at  the  end  of  last  year),  be  defeated.”  It  wns  on  this  account  that  the 
Shuh-lieang  gave  orders  to  call  the  internuncius  duke  [now]  sent  Tsze-seen,  who,  not  having 
Tsze-yun,  when  another,  Tsze-choo,  said,  “ I succeeded  in  getting  a [contrary]  command  from 
ought  to  go  in  [this  time].”  Thrice  he  said  so.  King  Szc,  [went  and]  told  Ning  He  the  duke's 
but  Shuh-hcang  gave  him  no  answer,  on  which  message,  “ If  I return,  the  government  shall 
he  became  angry,  and  said,  “ His  order  and  rank  lie  in  your  hands,  and  the  sacrifices  in  mine.” 
are  the  same  ns  mine.  Why  do  you  [thus]  Ning  informed  Keu  Pili-yuh  [of  the  negotiation], 
degrade  me  in  the  court?”  lie  then  with  his  ami  that  officer  said,  “I  would  not  listen  to  the 
hand  on  his  sword  followed  Shuh-heang,  who  matter  of  the  ruler’s  expulsion  (Sec  the  Cliuen 
said  to  him.  “Tsin  and  Tsin  have  been  in  on  xiv. 4);  dare  I listen  to  his  entrance  Again ?” 
unfriendly  relations  for  a long  time.  If  to-day’s  and  he  immediately  went  away,  and  left  the 
affair  be  successfully  concluded,  it  will  be  a State  by  the  nearest  gate  upon  the  borders, 
matter  of  relief  for  the  State.  Should  it  not  4 Ning  then  told  Kuh,  the  administrator  of  the 
be  so,  the  bones  of  our  soldiers  will  lie  on  the  Right,  who  said,  “ Do  not.  You  [Nings]  will  have 
field.  Tsze-yun  gives  the  words  of  the  two  been  criminals  in  the  case  of  two  rulers.  Who 
States  without  any  private  admixture  of  his  under  heaven  will  bear  you?”  But  Taou-tsze 
own,  while  you  are  continually  changing  them.  Hie)  replied,  *‘I  received  a charge  [to  do  this] 
Those  who  serve  our  ruler  treacherously,  1 have  from  my  father  (See  the  Cliuen  at  the  end  of 
power  to  keep  hack.”  And  with  this  he  shook  the  20th  year),  and  I cannot  swerve  from  it.” 
hi*  robe  and  followed  him,  till  some  parties  Kuh  then  said,  “ Let  me  go  [first]  to  E-e  and 
came  and  separated  them.  Duke  P’ing  said,  see  the  duke.”  He  accordingly  did  so,  had  an 
“Tsin  cannot  be  far  from  being  well  governedl  interview,  and  told  He  on  his  return,  “The 
That  al>out  which  my  ministers  quarrel  is  great.”  ruler  has  been  long  in  sorrow  abroad,  even  for 
The  music-master  Kwang  said,  “ I ain  afraid  the  12  years;  but  there  is  no  sadness  in  his  looks, 
duke's  House  will  be  reduced  low.  The  minis-  nor  generosity  in  his  speech.  He  is  the  same 
ters  do  not  contend  together  with  their  minds,  man  that  he  was.  If  you  do  not  abandon  the 
but  quarrel  with  their  strength;  they  do  not  enterprize,  the  day  of  your  death  is  not  distant.” 
make  virtue  their  object,  but  strive  to  be  Taou-tsze  urged,  “There  is  Tsze-seen.”  “And 
[thought]  excellent.  When  such  selfish  desires  what  will  be  the  advantage  of  Tsze-seen  ?”  re- 
arc rampant,  can  it  escape  being  reduced  low  ?*”J  plied  Kuh.  “At  the  most  he  will  have  to  go 
Par.  1.  The  Cliuen  says:— ‘Duke  Heen  of  into  exile; — what  can  he  do  for  us?”  Taou-tsze 
Wei  wanted  to  send  [his  brother]  Tsze-seen  [to  replied,  *•  Notwithstanding  that,  I cannot  almn- 
the  capital]  on  the  subject  of  his  restoration,  don  the  thing.” 

but  Tsze-seen  declined  the  mission;  and  when  ‘[At  this  time],  Sun  W&n-tsze  was  in  Ts'eih; 
[their  mother].  King  Sze,  tried  to  force  him  and  [his  son]  Sun  Kea  was  on  a friendly 
to  go,  lie  replied,  “The  ruler  will  not  keep  his  * mission  to  Tre,  leaving  [onlyj  Sun  Seang  in 
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charge  [at  the  capital].  In  the  2«1  month,  on 
K&ng-yin,  Ning  He  and  Kuh,  administrator  ot 
the  Right,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  [the 
house  of]  the  Suns,  but  wounded  Pih-kwoh 
(Sgang).  Ning-tsze  left  the  city  and  lodged 
[with  his  family]  in  the  suburbs  (To  be  ready 
for  flight),  hut  Pih-kwoh  died  [of  his  wound]  ; 
And  while  they  were  lamenting  during  the  night 
in  his  house,  the  people  called  for  Ning  He,  when 
he  and  Kuh  again  atlncked  it,  and  took  it.  On 
Sin-maou,  [He]  put  to  death  Tsze-shuh  (P'eaou  ; 
the  marquis  de  fncto),  and  his  eldest  son  Keoh. 

'The  words  of  the  text,  "Ning  He  murdered 
his  ruler  P'eaou,”  show  how  the  crime  belonged 
to  Ning  He.’ 

Par.  2.  Lin-foo  was  already  in  Ts'eih,  and 
did  not  need  to  enter  it.  The  par.  must  be  read 
as  a whole,  without  any  stop  at  the  empha- 
sis being  on  the  concluding  J/j[  Accord- 

ing to  Tso,  Lin-foo  now  also  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Tsin.  He  says:-— 'Sun  Lin-foo 
[now]  went  [over]  to  Tsin  with  Ts'eih.  The 
words  of  the  text,  "entered  into  Ts'eih  to  revolt” 
are  condemnatory  of  his  crime.  The  emolument 
of  a minister  (In  this  case  derived  from  the 
revenues  of  Ts*eih)  really  belongs  to  the  ruler.  ( 
When  righteous  relations  obtain  between  them, 
the  minister  comes  forward  and  discharges  his 
duties.  When  such  relations  do  not  obtain,  he 
should  retire  with  his  single  person.  If  he 
assert  a right  to  his  emolument  in  order  to  meet 
his  necessities,  he  deserves  death.* 

Par.  3.  ^ — see  II.  xv.  5,  etal.  The 

Chuen  here  is  a continuation  of  the  two  preced- 
ing:— ‘On  Koah-woo,  the  marquis  of  Wei  entered 
thecapital.  The  words,"  returned  tohisdignity,” 
intimate  that  it  was  the  State  which  restored 
him  ( ? ).  Of  the  groat  officers  who  met  him  at 
the  borders,  he  took  the  hands,  and  spoke  with 
them.  To  those  who  met  him  [afterwards]  on 
the  road,  he  bowed,  [saluting  them  with  his 
hands].  To  those  [who  were  waiting]  at  the 
gate,  he  only  nodded.  When  he  arrived,  he 
sent  to  reprove  T*ae-shuh  Wftn-tsze,  saying, 
14  While  I have  been  [thus]  long  in  sorrow 
outside,  one  and  another  officer  let  me  hear, 
morning  and  evening,  what  was  passing  in  Wei. 
It  was  only  you  who  were  not  for  me.  The 
ancients  had  a saying,  ' Do  not  be  angry  where 
you  ought  not  to  be  angry.’  I have  reason  to  be 
angry  [with you].”  Wftn-tsse replied,  "I  know 
my  offences.  In  my  incompetency  I was  not 
able  to  carry  a halter  and  tether,  and  follow'  you 
to  play  the  part  of  a herd  and  a groom; — this  is 
my  first  offence.  There  were  you  who  had  left 
the  State,  and  there  was  he  who  waa  in  it;  I 
was  not  able  to  play  a double  part,  and  keep  up 
a communication  between  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  State; — this  is  my  second  offence.  With 
these  two  offences,  1 dare  not  forget  my  duty  to 
die.”  lie  was  then  leaving  the  State  by  tho 
nearest  barrier-gate,  when  the  duke  sent  and 
Stopped  him. 

[The  Chuen  appends  hero  two  narratives: — 
1st.  ‘The  people  of  Wei  made  an  incursion 
into  the  eastern  borders  t>f  Ts'eih,  when  Sun 
Lin-foo  complained  of  them  to  Tsin,  which  sent 
a garrison  to  Maou-she.  Chih  Ch'oh  (He  had 
fled  from  Ts'e  to  Wei)  attacked  the  place,  and 
killed  300  of  the  garrison.  Sun  Kwne  pursued 
him,  but  did  not  dare  to  attack  him,  on  which 


| [his  father]  Wftn-tsze  said  to  him,  “ You  are  not 
equal  to  that  devil.”  In  consequence  of  this 
' [Kwae]  resumed  the  pursuit,  and  defeated  the 
I enemy  at  Yu,  Y ung  Ts'oo  capturing  Chih  Ch'oh. 
[Sun  tfl/e]  again  sent  a complaint  to  Tsin.’ 

2d.  ‘The  earl  of  Ch'ing  was  rew'arding  the 
good  service  done  in  entering  the  capital  of 
Ch'in,  nnd  in  the  third  month,  on  Keah-yin.  lie 
fenced  Tszc-chen,  and  gave  him  a first  [-clnss] 
carriage,  and  the  robes  of  a minister  of  three 
degrees,  along  with  8 cities.  He  [alBo]  gave 
Tsze-ch'an  a second  [-class]  carriage,  nnd  the 
robes  of  a minister  of  two  degrees,  along  with  6 
towns.  Tsze-ch'an  declined  the  towns,  saying, 
"The  rule  is  that  from  the  highest  rank  down- 
wnrds  the  amount  of  gifts  conferred  should 
diminish  by  two  each  rank;  and  my  place  is 
only  the  4th.  The  merit,  moreover,  belonged 
to  Tsxc-chen.  I dare  not  assume  that  I ought 
to  be  rewarded.  Allow  me  to  decline  the  towns.” 
The  earl,  however,  pressed  them  upon  him,  and 
he  accepted  three.  Kuug-sun  Hwuy  said,  "Tsze- 
ch'an  will  yet  administer  the  government  [of 
Ch'ing];  while  declining  [the  earls's  favours],  he 
did  not  fail  in  courtesy]/ 

Par.  4.  Seun  Woo  was  a son  of  Seun  Yen, 
and  appears  as  the  Chung-hang  Muh-tsze 
(pjl  jji0  -J“).  The  Chuen  says:— ''Hie 
people  of  1 sin,  in  consequence  of  [the  com- 
plaints of]  Sun  Lin-foo.  calltd  out  the  States, 
intending  to  punish  Wei.  This  summer,  Chung- 
hang  Muh-tsze  came  to  Loo  on  a friendly 
mission,  and  called  the  duke  [to  the  meeting].’ 
[We  have  here  the  following  narrative  with 
reference  to  Ch’ing: — ‘The  viscount  of  Ts'oo, 
and  an  officer  of  Ts’in,  made  an  incursion  into 
Woo,  as  far  as  Yu-low  ; but  hearing  that  Woo 
was  prepared  for  them,  they  returned,  and 
proceeded  to  make  an  incursion  into  Ch’ing. 
In  the  5th  mouth  they  arrived  at  Shing-keun, 
the  garrison  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Hwang  Keeh,  who  went  out  ami  fought  with 
the  army  of  Ts'oo.  He  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner,  by  Ch'uen-fung  Seuli,  with  whom, 
however,  king  [Rung’s]  son  Wei  disputed  tho 
right  of  his  possession.  They  referred  their 
claims  to  Pih  Chow-le,  who  said.  "Let  usa.sk 
the  prisoner.”  Accordingly  he  set  Hwang  Keeh 
| [More  them],  and  said  to  him,  " These  dispu- 
i tnnts  are  both  men  of  high  degree;  you  must 
know  which  of  them  [is  in  the  right].”  Then 
I holding  up  his  hand,  he  said,  "That  gentleman 
is  Wei,  a son  of  our  king  [Hung],  and  the 
honourable  brother  of  our  ruler.”  Holding  it 
down,  he  said,  " This  gentlcminan  is  Ch'uen-fung 
Seuli,  director  of  the  district  outside  our  wall 
of  defence.  Which  of  them  took  you  ?”  The 
prisoner  said,  "It  was  when  I met  with  the 
king's  son  that  I became  weak.”  Seuli  was 
enraged  at  this,  took  his  spear,  and  pursued 
Wei,  but  could  not  overtake  him.  The  people 
of  Ts'oo  then  took  Hwang  Keeh  hack  with 
them.  They  had  also  made  prisoner  Yin  Kin-foo, 
who  had  been  associated  with  liwang-keeh  in 
guarding  of  the  city,  and  him  they  presented  to 
Ts'iu. 

‘The  people  of  Ch'ing  received  property  from 
Yin's  family,  with  which  to  ask  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  them  ; and  Tsze-t'ae-shuh  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  government-mani- 
festoes, agreed  to  make  application  for  them 
[to  Ts'inJ.  Tsze-ch’an  said  to  him,  "You  *ill 
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not  pet  him.  [Ts‘in]  received  him  an  a trophy 
of  TVoo,  and  if  it  should  take  property  for  him 
from  Clring,  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  called  a 
State.  It  will  not  do  so.  If  you  say.  ‘ We 
acknowledge  your  lordship's  diligent  service  for 
the  State  of  Citing.  If  it  lmd  not  been  for 
your  lordship’s  kindness,  tho  army  of  Ta‘oo 
would  still  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of 
our  capital that  will  succeed.’  ” The  other  did 
not  take  his  counsel,  and  a messenger  proceeded 
to  Ts*in,  but  there  they  would  not  give  up 
[their  prisoner].  T»ze-t‘ne-shuh  then  changed 
the  money  into  offerings  of  silk,  took  the  coun- 
sel of  Tsze-ch'Aii,  and  obtained  [Kin-fuo’s  re- 
lease].* 

I*ar.  5.  Shen-yuen, — see  xx.  ?.  The  Chuen 
says: — 4 In  the  Gilt  month,  the  duke  had  a meet- 
ing with  Chaou  Woo  of  Tsin,  Hcang  Stub  of 
Sung,  Leang  Seanu  of  ChMng.  and  an  officer  of 
Ts‘aou,  in  Shen-yuen. — to  [arrange  for]  the 
punishment  of  Wei.  They  defined  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lands  of  Ts’eih.  and  took  60  [towns] 
belonging  to  E-sbe  in  the  western  borders  ot 
Wei,  and  gave  them  to  the  Sun.  Chaou  Woo 
is  not  mentioned  in  tho  text,— out  of  honour  to 
the  duke  (?);  nor  is  Heang  Seuli,— because  be 
arrived  late.  [The  representative  of  Ch‘ing] 
arrived  before  that  of  Sung,  and  so  has  a place 
before  him  in  the  list. 

‘ At  this  meeting  the  marquis  of  Wei  [also] 
made  his  appearance,  [hut  he  was  not  admitted 
to  it  I.  The  people  of  Tsin  seized  Ning  He  and 
Pili-kung  E,  and  sent  Joo  Ts‘e  back  with  them 
to  [Tsin],  before  doing  anything  else  about 
them.  The  marquis  of  Wei  then  went  to  Tsin, 
where  he  was  seized,  and  given  in  charge  to  Sze 
Joh  as  a prisoner.  In  autumn,  in  the  7th 
month,  the  marquis  of  Ts’e  and  the  earl  of 
Ch*ing  went  to  Tsin  in  the  interest  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Wei.  The  marquis  entertained  them  at 
the  same  time,  and  sang  the  Kca  loh  (She,  III. 
1L  ode  V.).  Kwoh  King-tsze  was  in  attendance 
on  tiie  marquis  of  Ts4#,  and  sang  the  Lull  seaou 
(She,  II.  ii.  ode  IX.).  Tsze-chen  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  carl  of  Ch  ing,  and  sang  the  Tsze-e 
(She,  I.  vii.  ode  I.).  Shuh-heang  instructed  the 
marquis  to  acknowledge  [the  compliment  paid 
by]  the  two  princes,  and  then  said,  “ Mv  ruler 
ventures  to  thank  the  ruler  of  Ts*e  for  the  rest 
which  he  secures  to  the  ancestral  tablets  of  our 
former  princes.  lie  ventures  also  to  thank  the 
ruler  of  Clring  for  his  unswerving  adherence.” 

4 Kwoh-tsze  made  Gan  l“ing-chung  say  pri- 
vately to  Shuh-heang,  “The  ruler  of  Tsin 
diapl&yshis  brilliant  virtue  to  the  States, compas- 
sionating their  distresses,  repairing  their  defects, 
correcting  their  errors,  and  relieving  their  trou- 
bles. In  this  way  be  is  the  lord  of  covenants ; 
bnt  how  is  it  that  he  has  now  in  the  behalf  of  a 
subject  seized  the  ruler  ?”  Shuh-heang  told  this 
to  Chaou  Win-tsze,  who  reported  it  to  the  mar- 
quis. The  marquis  explained  to  him  the  offence  of 
the  marquis  of  Wei  (The  slaughter  of  the  garri- 
son of  Maou-she;  see  the  first  narrative  append- 
ed to  par.  3),  and  made  Shuh-heang  inform  the 
two  princes  of  it.  Kwoh-tsze  on  this  sang  the 
Pe  cne  jow  (A  lost  <wle).  and  Tsze-chen  sang  the 
Tscang  Chung-tszc  he  (She,  I.  vii.  ode  II.).  Af- 
ter this  the  marquis  granted  the  return  of  the 
marquis  of  Wei.  Shuh-heang  said,  “Of  the  [de- 
scendants of  the]  seven  sons  of  duke  Muh  of 
Ch4ing,  the  linn  will  be  the  last  to  perish.  Tszo- 
chen  is  moderate  and  single-hearted.”  * 


Par.  6.  Kuli-leang  hns  ^ for  The 

Chuen  says:— * Before  this,  Juy,  minister  of 
Instruction  in  Sung,  had  a daughter  born  to 
him,  who  was  so  red  and  hairy,  that  be  made 
her  be  thrown  away  under  a bank.  A concu- 
bine belonging  to  the  harem  of  Kung  Ke  (Tho 
duke  of  Sung’s  mother)  found  her,  and  took  bet* 
to  the  palace,  where  she  was  named  K*e  (Cast- 
away). As  she  grew  up,  she  became  beautiful } 
and  one  evening,  when  duke  Ping  paid  the  cus- 
tomary visit  to  his  mother,  and  was  detained 
by  her  to  supper,  he  saw  the  young  lady,  and 
looked  at  her  intently.  His  mother  in  conse- 
quence introduced  her  to  his  bed.  She  becamd 
a favourite  with  him,  and  bore  a son  called  Tso 
(y^T  ; not  the  Tso  in  the  text),  who  was  ugly 
but  winning.  [The  duke’s]  eldest  son,  Tso,  waa 
beautiful,  but  quarrelsome.  [Hcang  Seuh)  of 
Hoh,  the  master  of  the  Left,  was  afraid  of  him, 
and  hAted  him.  The  head  of  the  eunuchs, 
Hwuy-ts‘eang  E-le,  was  his  master  in  the  palace, 
but  had  no  favour  with  him. 

4 This  autmun,  a visitor  from  Ts‘oo,  who  waa 
going  on  a friendly  mission  to  Tsin,  passed  by 
[the  capital  of]  Sung,  and  as  the  prince  knew 
him,  he  asked  leave  to  go  out  and  give  him  an 
entertainment  in  the  country.  The  duke  com- 
missioned him  to  go,  when  E-le  Asked  leave  to 
follow  him.  “ Does  he  not  hate  you  ?”  asked 
the  duke.  The  eunuch  replied,  44  When  a small 
man  like  me  serves  a superior  man  like  him, 
though  hated,  he  does  not  presume  to  keep  far 
from  him,  and  though  loved  he  does  not  pre- 
sume to  keep  too  near  him.  I will  respectfully 
wait  for  his  commands ; — dare  I have  a double 
mind?  There  may  be  people  to  supply  his 
outer  wants,  but  there  are  none  to  supply  his  in- 
ner. Please  allow  me  to  go.”  The  duke  sent 
him  after  the  prince.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
the  place,  he  took  the  blood  of  an  animal  as  if  for 
a covenant,  placed  a writing  [on  the  vessel  con- 
taining it],  to  attest  what  he  meant  to  say, 
and  then  hurried  away  and  told  the  duke  that 
the  prince  was  going  to  raise  an  insurrection, 
and  hAd  made  a covenant  with  the  visitor  from 
Ts'oo.  44  He  is  my  [eldest]  son,”  said  the  duke* 
“what  more  does  ne  want?”  “He  wishes 
your  speedy  [death],”  was  the  reply.  The  duke 
sent  to  see  [the  place],  and  certainly  there  was 
[the  pre-arranged  evidence].  He  then  asked 
his  wife,  and  the  master  of  the  Left,  who  both 
declared  that  they  had  heard  of  the  thing.  On 
this  he  imprisoned  the  prince,  who  said,  “ Non# 
but  Tso  can  get  me  off.”  He  called  his  brother, 
and  sent  him  to  intercede  for  him,  saying,  “ If 
you  do  not  come  by  midday.  I shall  know  that 
I must  die.”  The  master  of  the  Left  heard  of 
the  arrangement,  and  kept  up  a [ceaseless]  talk 
with  the  brother,  till  it  was  past  time,  and  th# 
prince  strangled  himself,  after  which  his  brother 
was  declared  successor  to  his  father.  By-and- 
by  the  duke  ascertained  that  the  prince  had  not 
been  guilty,  and  boiled  E-le. 

4 [One  day],  the  master  of  tho  Left  saw  a man 
exercising  the  horses  of  [the  duke’s]  lady,  and 
asked  him  [whose  they  were].  “They  belong,” 
said  the  man,  “to  the  duchess.”  “Who  is  th# 
duchess?”  asked  the  other;  “how  is  it  that  I do 
not  know?”  The  groom  went  home  and  told 
the  lady,  who  thereupon  sent  to  the  master  a 
piece  of  jade,  followed  by  some  embroidered 
•ilk,  and  a horse.  The  messenger  said,  14  Th# 
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ruler's  concubine  K‘e  has  sent  me  to  present 
these  things.”  The  master  of  the  Left  made 
him  say  “ The  duchess  ” ins  tend,  then  laiwed 
twice  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  received 
the  gifts.’ 

Par.  7.  The  seizure  was  made  at  the  meeting 
in  Shen-yuen;  but  Too  Yu  supposes  that  the 
announcement  of  it  to  the  States  was  not  made 
till  after  the  return  of  the  officers  of  Tain  from 
that  place,  and  hence  it  is  entered  here  as  tak- 
ing place  in  the  autumn.  From  the  account 
which  we  have  of  the  death  of  He  in  Wei  in  the 
next  year,  we  must  suppose  that  Tain  released 
him  when  it  released  the  marquis  of  that  State, 
of  the  seizure  of  whom  the  text  makes  no  men- 
tion. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  two  narratives : — 
1st.  ‘When  the  earl  of  Chung  returned  from 
Tsin,  he  sent  Tsze-se  to  that  State  on  a mis- 
sion of  friendly  inquiries,  and  to  make  the 
following  speech:— ‘‘My  ruler  came  and  troubled 
our  ministers,  so  that  he  is  afraid  he  must 
avo  incurred  the  charge  of  offending  you,  and 
has  sent  me  to  apologize  for  his  want  of  intelli- 
cnce,’  The  superior  man  will  say  that  he 
new  well  how  to  serve  a great  State.’ 

2d.  * Before  this,  Woo  Ts*an  of  Ts*oo  and 
Tsze-chaou,  the  grand-master  of  Ts'ae,  were 
friends,  and  'IVan’s  son  Woo  Keu  was  [also]  at- 
tached to  (Tsze-chaou’a  son],  Shing-tsze.  Woo 
Keu  married  [?  a daughter  of  ] king  [Kung’s 
son,  Mow,  who  was  duke  of  Shin,  and  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  State.  The  people  of  Ts*oo 
said  that  he  had  been  escorted  away  by  Woo 
Keu,  who  then  fled  to  Clring,  intending  to  con- 
tinue his  flight  from  thence  to  Tsin.  Sliing- 
tsze  was  going  at  the  time  on  a mission  to  Tsin, 
and  met  him  in  the  suburbs  of  Ch*ing.  They 
spread  some  king  branches  on  the  ground,  ate 
together,  and  talked  alwut  [whether  Keu  could] 
return  [to  Ts*oo].  Shing-tsze  snid,  “ Go  your 
way  now.  I will  be  sure  to  procure  your  return.” 

* When  Heang  Seuh  of  Sung  was  trying  to 
reconcile  Tsin  and  Ts‘oo,  Shing-tsze  was  sent 
to  communicate  with  Tsin ; and  on  his  return, 
he  went  to  Ts‘oo.  The  chief  minister,  Tsze- 
muh,  talked  with  him,  and  asked  about  things 
in  Tsin.  He  asked  him  also  whether  the  great 
officers  of  Tsin  or  those  of  Ts‘oo  were  the 
superior.  “ The  high  ministers  of  Tsin.”  replied 
Shing-tsze,  “are  not  equal  to  those  of  Ts‘oo, 
but  the  great  officers  are  sujierior.  Every  one 
of  them  has  the  abilities  of  a minister.  And 
like  the  wood  of  the  ke  and  the  tsze,  like  skins 
and  leather,  they  go  from  Ta‘oo.  The  materials 
are  TsWa,  but  the  using  of  them  is  Tsin’s.” 
“And  is  Tsin  alone,"  asked  the  minister,  “ with- 
out its  clans  [connected  with  its  ruling  House], 
and  its  families  in  the  relation  of  affinity?" 
“ It  has  these,”  the  other  replied,  “ but  it  makes 
much  use  of  the  materials  supplied  to  it  by 
Ts‘oo.  I (His  name  was  Kwei-s&ng,  /fc) 
have  heard  this,  that  the  skilful  administration 
of  n State  is  seen  in  rewarding  without  error 
and  punishing  without  excess.  If  rewards  be 
conferred  beyond  what  ia  proper,  there  is  a 
danger  of  some  reaching  bad  men ; and  if  punish- 
ments be  inflicted  in  excess,  there  is  a danger 
of  some  reaching  good  men.  If  unfortunately 
mistakes  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  better  to  err 
in  the  matter  of  rewards  than  of  punishments. 
It  is  better  that  a bad  man  get  an  advantage 


than  that  a good  man  be  lost.  If  there  be  not 
good  men,  the  State  will  follow  them  [to  ruin]. 
The  words  of  the  ode  (She,  III.  iii.  ode  X.  6), 

‘ Men  there  are  not. 

And  the  kingdom  is  sure  to  go  to  ruin/ 

arc  descriptive  of  the  consequences  of  there 
being  no  good  men.  And  so  in  one  of  the  Rooks 
of  Hea  it  is  said,  * Rather  than  put  to  death  an 
innocent  person,  you  run  the  risk  of  irregu- 
larity;’ indicating  the  fear  that  should  he  enter- 
tained of  losing  the  good.  In  the  sacrificial  odea 
of  Hea  (She,  IV.  ill.  V.  4)  it  is  said, 

‘He  erred  not  in  rewarding  or  punishing; 

He  dared  not  to  be  idle. 

So  was  his  appointment  established  over 
the  States, 

And  his  happiness  was  made  grandly 
secure.’ 

* “It  was  thus  that  T‘ang  obtained  the  blessing 
of  Heaven.  The  ancient  rulers  of  the  people 
encouraged  themselves  in  rewarding,  and  stood 
in  awe  of  punishing,  and  their  compassion  for 
the  people  was  untiring.  They  rewarded  in 
spring  and  summer ; they  punished  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Thus  it  was  that  when  they  were 
going  to  reward,  they  increased  the  number  of 
their  dishes,  and  in  doing  so  they  gave  abundant- 
ly [to  their  ministers]: — showing  us  hy  this  how 
they  rejoiced  in  rewarding  But  when  they  were 
going  to  punish,  they  would  not  take  a full  meal, 
and  at  the  same  time  silenced  their  music  :— 
showing  us  by  this  how  they  shrank  from  pun- 
ishing. Early  they  rose  and  went  to  sleep  late; 
morning  and  evening  they  were  occupied  with 
the  government: — showing  us  how  anxious  they 
were  for  [the  welfare  of  the  people.  These 
three  things  are  the  great  joints  of  propriety 
[in  a government] ; and  where  there  is  such  pro- 
priety, there  will  lie  no  such  thing  ns  overthrow. 

* “ Now  in  Ts‘oo  there  are  many  wrongful  pun- 
ishments, through  which  its  great  officers  fly 
from  it,  and  die  everywhere  in  the  other  States, 
to  which  they  become  counsellors  to  the  injury 
of  Ts‘oo;  and  this  error  cannot  lie  cured: — this 
is  wlmt  I mean  by  saying  that  [Ts*oo]  cannot 
use  its  materials.  In  the  insurrection  raised  by 
Tsze-e  (Sec  the  Chuen  after  V.  xiv.  7\  the 
duke  of  Seih  fled  to  Tsin,  the  people  of  which 
placed  him  in  the  rear  of  their  chnriota,  and 
employed  him  to  direct  their  counsels.  In  the 
campaign  of  Jauu-koh  (Sec  the  ('linen  on  VIII. 
vi.  11),  Tsin  wna  going  to  retreat,  when  he  said, 
* The  army  of  Ts*oo  is  excitable,  and  may  be 
easily  dispersed.  If  yon  beat  many  drums  all 
at  once,  and  attack  it  by  night,  it  will  la.*  sure 
to  retire.’  The  commanders  of  Tsin  took  his 
advice,  and  the  army  of  Ts'oo  dispersed  in  the 
night.  [The  army  of]  Tsin  in  consequence  made 
an  incursion  into  Ts'ae.  surprised  Shin,  and  took 
its  ruler  captive  (Sec  the  Chuen  on  VIII.  viii.2), 
defeated  the  armies  of  Shin  and  Seih  at  Sang-suy, 
captured  Shin  Lc,  and  returned  to  its  own  State. 
On  this  Chung  no  [longer]  ventured  to  turn  its 
face  to  the  south,  and  Ts*oo  lost  [its  influence 
with]  the  States  [of  the  north]: — all  was  the 
doing  of  the  duke  of  Seih. 

•“The  uncle  and  brother  of  Yung-tsze  slander- 
ed him,  and  your  ruler  and  the  great  officers  did 
not  accept  his  explanations.  On  this  lie  fled  to 
Tsin,  where  they  gave  him  [the  city  of]  Ch*uh, 
i and  employed  him  to  direct  their  coutieel*.  In 
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the  campaign  of  P*Ar\g-«hing  (See  VIII.  xviii. 
6),  Ts'oo  ami  Tsin  met  in  the  valley  of  Mei-keoli  ; 
and  the  army  of  Tsin  was  about  to  fly,  when 
Yung-tsze  sent  onlera  through  it,  saying,  ‘Let 
the  old  and  the  young  return  home.  Send  back 
single  sons  and  the  sick.  Where  there  are  two  j 
soldiers  of  one  family,  let  one  of  them  return. 
Select  your  weapons,  and  examine  your  car- 
riages. Feed  your  horses,  and  take  a good  meal. 
When  the  nrmy  1ms  been  marshalled,  burn  your 
resting  places.  To-morrow  we  shall  tight.’ 
[Immediately  after],  they  sent  off*  those  who 
were  to  return,  and  let  loose  their  Ts‘oo  prison- 
ers. [In  consequence],  the  army  of  Ts‘oo  dis- 
appeared in  the  night;  Tsin  obliged  P*ftng-shing 
to  surrender  and  restored  it  to  Sung;  and  car- 
ried Yu  Shill,  back  with  its  army  to  Tsin. 
That  'IVoo  lost  the  E States  of  the  east,  and  the 
death  of  Tsze-sin  (See  v.  6),  were  both  the 
doing  of  Yung-tsze. 

4 “Tsze-fan  had  a contention  with  Tsze-ling 
about  Hca  Ke  (See  the  1st  narrative  in  the 
Chuen  after  VIII.  ii.  C),  and  injuriously  defeat- 
ed his  intentions,  so  that  Tsze-ling  tied  to  Tsin, 
where  they  gave  him  [the  city  of]  Hing,  and 
employed  him  to  direct  their  counsels.  He 
Dtndc  head  for  them  against  the  Teih  of  the 
north,  brought  about  a communication  between 
Woo  and  Tsin,  and  made  Woo  revolt  from 
Ts*oo.  He  taught  its  people  how  to  use  car- 
riages, to  shoot,  to  drive,  to  make  headlong 
charges,  and  to  make  incursions.  He  placed 
his  son  iloo  Yung  in  Woo  to  direct  its  commu- 
nications with  other  States.  Woo  then  invaded 
Ch'aon,  took  Kiia,  subdued  Keili,  and  took 
Chow-lae.  Ts‘oo  was  wearied  with  flying  about 
at  the  instance  of  the  various  States,  and  still 
suffers  the  distress  of  it;— all  through  the  doing 
of  Tsze-ling. 

* “ In  the  insurrection  of  the  Joh-gaou  (See  the 
<?huen  at  the  end  of  VII.  iv.)  Fuu-hwnng,  the 
•on  of  Pih-fun  fled  to  Tsin,  where  they  gave 
Siitn  Meaou,  and  employed  him  to  direct  their 
counsels.  In  the  campaign  of  Yen-ling  (VIII. 
:xvi.6),  Ts‘oo  came  close  up  in  battle  array  to 
the  army  of  Tain,  which  was  about  to  flee. 
Then  Fun-hwang  of  Meaou  SAid,  ‘The  best 
troops  of  Tt*oo  are  in  their  centre  army,  which 
contains  only  the  royal  clans.  If  we  close  up 
the  wells,  and  level  the  cooking  places,  we  can 
marshal  our  host  to  meet  the  enemy.  Let 
Lwnn  and  Fan  change  their  ranks  in  order  to 
deceive  them,  and  then  Chung-hang,  with  the 
two  Kcoh,  will  he  sure  to  vanquish  the  two 
Muh.  Collecting  then  on  every  side  of  them, 
and  attacking  the  royal  clans,  we  shall  give 
them  a great  defeat.’  The  people  of  Tsin 
followed  his  counsel,  and  the  army  of  Ts‘oo 
was  severely  defeated.  The  king  was  wounded, 
and  the  army  suffered  as  from  a conflagration. 
Tsze-fan  died  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  (See 
VIII.  xvi.  7).  Ch‘ing  revolted.  Woo  put  itself  in 
motion,  and  Ts'oo  lost  all  the  State's; — through 
the  doing  of  Miiaou  Fun-hwang.”  “This  is  all 
correct,”  said  Tsze-inuh.  *•  And  there  is  now 
something  worse  than  this,”  rejoined  Sliing- 
taze,  “Tbcaou  Keu  (?  Keu  ofTscaou)  married  a 
daughter  of  Tsze-mow,  duke  of  Shin  ; and  when 
Taze-mow  was  driven  into  exile  for  some  ol- 
fience,  the  great  officers  of  your  ruler  said  that 
Keu  had  sent  him  away.  Keu  became  frighten- 
ed and  fled  to  Ch'ing,  but  kept  looking  with 
outstretched  neck  to  the  south,  thinking  that 


perhaps  he  might  be  forgiven.  But  you  have 
not  given  him  a thought,  and  now  he  is  in  Tsiu. 
There  they  mean  to  give  him  a district,  consid- 
ering that  he  is  equal  to  Khuh-heang.  If  he 
give  them  counsel  to  the  injury  of  Ts'oo,  will  it 
not  be  a matter  of  sorrow  ? ” Tsze-muh  was 
afraid,  and  spoke  on  the  subject  to  the  king, 
who  increased  Keu’s  revenue  and  rank,  and 
brought  him  back,  Shing-tszo  sending  Tscaou 
Ming  to  meet  him.’] 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Duke  Ling  of 
Heu  went  to  Ts'oo,  and  begged  that  it  would 
invade  Ch'ing,  saying  that  he  would  not  return 
[to  Heu]  till  the  army  was  in  motion;  and  in 
the  8th  month,  he  died  in  Ts'oo.’  Heu’s  wish 
that  Ch'ing  should  be  invaded,  dates  from  the 
invasion  of  Heu  in  xvi.  7. 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ The  viscount  of 
Ts'oo  said,  '*  If  I do  not  invade  Chung,  on  what 
ground  can  I seek  [the  submission  of]  tho 
States?”  [Accordingly],  in  winter,  in  ihe  10th 
month,  he  invaded  that  State.  The  people  of 
Ch'ing  wished  to  resist  him,  but  Tsze-ch'an 
said,  “Tsin  and  Ts'oo  are  about  to  become 
friends,  and  the  States  will  be  in  harmony. 
The  king  of  Ts'oo  has  blindly  erred  thereforo 
in  this  attack  on  us.  Our  best  plan  is  to  let 
him  have  his  wav  and  return.  Things  will 
then  be  easily  settled.  As  to  those  smnll  men 
whose  nature  it  is  to  be  moved  to  deeds  of 
daring,  and  to  like  times  of  confusion,  thereby 
gratifying  their  nature  and  seeking  for  fame, 
[their  schemes]  will  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  State; — why  should  we  follow  them?” 
Tsze-chen  was  pleased,  and  did  not  resist  tho 
enemy.  In  the  12th  month,  on  Yih-yew,  [tho 
troops  of  Ts'oo]  entered  Nan-le,  and  threw 
down  the  wall  of  it.  They  then  crossed  at  [the 
ford  of]  Yoh-she,  ami  attacked  the  gate  Sze- 
che-leang,  when  nine  men  were  captured  by 
letting  the  port-cullis  down.  They  [finally] 
crossed  the  Fan,  ami  returned  to  Ts'oo,  after 
which  [the  viscount]  buried  duke  Ling  of  Heu.' 

Par.  10.  [We  have  hero  three  narratives: — 
1st.  ' The  people  of  Wei  presented  a daughter  of 
their  house  to  [the  marquis  of]  Tsin,  on  which 
he  liberated  the  marquis  of  Wei.  The  superior 
man  knows  from  this  wlmt  a failure  the  govern- 
ment of  duke  P'ing  was.’ 

2d.  * Han  Seuen-tsze  went  on  a friendly 
mission  to  Chow.  The  king  sent  to  ask  his 
business,  when  he  said,  " A [humble]  officer  of 
Tsiu,  I wish  to  present  the  dues  of  the  season 
to  the  sultordinates  of  the  prime  minister.  I 
have  no  other  business.”  When  the  king  heard 
his  reply,  he  said,  ‘This  Han  will  flourish  and 
be  great  in  Tsin.  In  his  speeches  he  does  not 
fail  to  observe  the  old  rules.”  * 

3d.  4 Iu  the  summer  of  the  year  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ts'e  wnlled  Kcah  (In  the  24th  year).  Woo 
Y u of  Ts'e  fled  to  Tsin,  making  over  to  it  [the  city 
of]  Lin-k'ew.  [Afterwards],  he  surprised  Yang- 
kcoh  of  Wei,  and  took  it.  and  then  took  by  sur- 
prise our  Kaou-yu.  There  was  then  a great 
rain,  and  he  managed  to  enter  by  the  drains, 
plundered  the  military  store,  mounted  the  wall, 
iiis  men  haring  armed  themselves  from  the  store, 
conquered  and  took  the  city.  He  also  took  a city 
from  Sung.  At  this  time  Fan  Seuen-tsze  was  dead, 
and  the  States  were  not  able  to  deal  [with  this 
marauder];  but  when  the  government  came  into 
the  hands  of  Cluou  Wftn-tszc,  lie  was  dealt  with 
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at  last.  Wftn-tsie  said  to  the  marquis,  “Tsin  is  | covet  them,  we  are  not  fit  to  be  lords  of  cove* 
lord  of  covenants.  If  any  of  the  States  encroach  nants.  Let  them  be  returned.”  The  duke 
on  one  another,  we  punish  them,  and  make  them  agreed  and  said,  “Who  is  proper  to  he  sent  ou 
restore  the  lands  they  have  taken.  Now  all  the  such  a mission?”  Wftn-tsze  said,  ‘ Scu  Leang- 
cities  of  Woo  Yu  are  of  the  kind  for  which  pun-  tae  can  execute  it  without  any  military  force.” 
tshment  should  in  this  way  be  inflicted.  If  we  The  duke  sent  him  on  the  duty.’} 

Twenty-seventh  year. 
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XXVII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty -seventh  year,  in  spring,  the 
quis  of  Ts‘e  sent  K‘ing  Fung  to  Loo  on  a niissi 
friendly  inquiries. 


niar- 
a mission  of 
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2 In  summer,  Shuh-sun  P‘aou  had  a meeting  with  Chaou 

Woo  of  Tain,  K‘euh  Keen  oflVoo,  Kung-sun  Kwei- 
s&ng  of  Ts'ae,  Shih  Goh  of  Wei,  K'uiig  Hwan  of 
Ch‘in,  Leang  Seaou  of  t'h'ing,  an  officer  of  Heu, 
and  an  officer  of  Ts‘aou,  in  Sung. 

3 Wei  put  to  death  its  great  officer  Ning  He. 

4 Chuen,  younger  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Wei,  left 

the  State,  and  fled  to  Tsin. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Sin-sze,  P'aouand 

the  great  officers  of  the  States  made  a covenant  in 
Sung. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Yih-hac,  the  first 

day  of  the  moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 


[There  follows  here  the  conclusion  of  the 
narrative  at  the  end  of  last  year: — * This  spring, 
Sou  Leang-tae  called  all  who  had  lost  cities  to 
come,  prepared  secretly  with  chariots  and  men, 
to  receive  their  lands;  he  also  called  Woo  Yu  to 
come,  prepared  in  the  same  way  to  receive  in- 
vestiture. Yu  appeared  accordingly  with  all 
liis  people,  and  Sou  made  the  princes  as- 
sume an  appearance  as  if  they  were  going  to 
invest  him  [with  the  cities].  He  then  took  the 
opportunity  to  seize  Yu,  and  make  prisoners  of 
all  his  followers,  after  which  he  took  all  the 
cities,  and  returned  them  to  their  owners.  This 
event  made  the  States  all  well-affected  to  Tsin].' 

Par.  1.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  intro- 
duce. as  it  were,  the  new  marquis  of  Ts*e  to  Jx>o. 
The  Chuen  says: — * K‘ing  Fung  of  Ts‘e  came 
to  Loo  on  a friendly  mission.  His  carriage  was 
handsome,  and  Mftng-sun  said  to  Shuh-sun,  “Is 
not  K'ing  lie’s  carriage  handsome  ?’’  Shuh-sun 
replied,  “ I have  heard  that  when  a man’s  robes 
are  finer  than  befits  him,  he  will  come  to  an 
evil  end.  What  is  the  use  of  the  fine  carriage?” 
Shuh-sun  gave  the  envoy  an  entertainment,  at 
which  he  did  not  behave  himself  respectfully. 
The  host  sang  with  reference  to  him  the  Seang 
shoo,  (She,  1.  iv.  ode  VIII.),  but  K‘ing  Fung  did 
not  understand  his  meaning.' 

Parr.  2,  5.  Here  and  afterwards,  for  ^ , 
Kuntt  ha*  jrg-.  By  ■ Sung’  we  are  to  un- 
derstand here  the  capital  of  that  State.  The 
Chuen  says: — ‘Heang  Seuh  of  Sung  was  on 
good  terms  with  Chaou  Wftn-tsze  [of  Tsin],  and 
also  with  Tsze-niuh,  the  chief  minister  [of 
Ts‘oo].  Wishing  to  stop  the  [constant]  wars 
of  the  States,  ami  thereby  get  a name,  he  went 
to  Tsin,  and  told  his  object  to  Chaou-mAng 
(Chaou  Woo,  or  Wftn-tsze),  who  consulted  with 
the  great  officers  upon  it.  Han  Scuen-tsze  said, 
“ War  is  destructive  to  the  people,  an  insect 
that  eats  up  the  resources  [of  a State],  and  the 
greatest  calamity  of  the  small  States.  If  any- 
one try  to  put  an  end  to  it,  though  we  may 
think  it  cannot  Ik?  done,  we  must  sanction  his 
proposal.  If  we  do  not,  Ts'oo  will  do  so,  and 
proceed  to  cull  the  States  together,  so  that  we 
shall  lose  the  presidency  of  covenants.”  They 
then  agreed  in  Tsin  [to  Seuh's  proposals].  He 
next  went  to Ts'oo,  where  they  also  did  the  same. 

* He  went  toTs‘e,  and  there  they  were  raising 
difficulties;  but  Cli*in  W&n-tszc  said,  “Since 


Tsin  and  Ts‘oo  have  agreed,  how  can  wc  decline? 
And  men  will  say  that  we  refused  to  sanction 
the  stoppage  of  wars,  which  will  certainly  ninko 
our  people  disaffected.  Of  what  use  will  it  be 
for  us  to  decline?”  So  they  agreed  in  Ts‘e.  He 
sent  word  [of  his  plan]  to  Ts-in  which  also 
agreed.  He  then  sent  word  to  all  the  smaller 
States,  and  arranged  for  a meeting  at  [the 
capital  of]  Sung. 

‘ In  the  5th  month,  on  Keah-shin,  Chaou  Woo 
of  Tsin  arrived  at  that  city,  and  on  Ping-woo, 
Leang  Seaou  of  Ch'ing  arrived.  In  the  Gth 
month,  on  Ting-we,  the  1st  day  of  the  moon, 
they  feasted  Chaou  Wfln-tsze  in  Sung,  with 
Shuh-heang  as  subordinate  to  him,  when  the 
marshal  caused  the  dishes  to  be  set  forth  with 
the  meat  in  pieces  upon  them; — which  wm 
proper.  Cliung-ne  made  [ ? me  introduce  here] 
this  ceremony,  because  it  afforded  opportunity 
for  many  speeches.  On  Maou-shin,  Shuh-sun 
P‘aou.  K'ing  Fung  of  Ts*e,  Seu  Woo  of  Chin, 
and  Shih  Goh  of  Wei  arrived.  On  Kcah-yin, 
Seun  Ying  of  Tsin  arrived,  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  of  Chaou  Woo.  On  Ping-shln,  duke 
Ch*oh  of  Choo  arrived.  On  Jin-seuh,  the  Kung- 
tsze  Hih-kwAng  of  Ts‘oo  arrived  before  [the 
prime  minister],  and  settled  the  words  [of 
the  covenant]  on  the  part  of  Tsin.  On  Ting* 
maou.  Heang  Seuh  went  to  Ch‘in,  following 
Tsze-niuh,  to  settle  the  words  on  the  part  of 
Ts*oo.  Tsze-niuh  said  to  him  that  he  Imd  to 
request  that  the  States  which  followed  Tsin 
and  Ts*oo  respectively  should  be  required — those 
of  the  one  side  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the 
other.  On  Kfing-woo,  Heang  Seuh  returned  to 
report  this  to  Chaou-mAng,  who  said,  “Tsin, 
Ts‘oo,  Ts‘e,  and  Ts‘in  are  equals;  Tsin  can  do 
nothing  more  with  Ts*e  than  Ts*w)  can  do  with 
Ts’in.  If  Ts‘oo  can  make  the  ruler  of  Ts‘in 
condescend  to  come  to  our  capital,  our  ruler 
will  earnestly  request  [the  ruler  of]  Ts*e  to  go 
to  Ta4o<».”  On  Jin-shin,  the  master  of  the  Left 
(Heang  Seuh)  went  to  report  this  answer  to 
Tsze-nnih,  who  despatched  a courier  to  lay  it 
iieforo  the  king  [of  Ts‘oo].  Thu  king  said, 
**  Ia*ave  Ts‘e  and  Ts‘in  out,  and  let  the  other 
States  be  required  to  nppenr  at  l>oth  our  courts. 

‘In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  on  Maou-yin, 
the  master  of  the  Left  arrived  [from  Ch*in] ; 
and  that  night,  Chaou-mAng  and  Tsze-seih  (The 
Kung-tsze  Hih-kwang)  made  a covenant  about 
the  terms  to  be  adopted.  On  Kang-shin,  Tsze- 
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muh  arrived  from  Ch‘in,  and  at  the  name 
time  K‘ung  Hwan  of  Ch‘in  and  Kung-sun 
Kwei-sftng  of  Ts*ae.  When  the  great  officers  of 
Ta‘nou  and  Heu  were  also  arrived,  they  made 
an  encampment  with  fences,  Tain  and  Ts‘oo 
each  occupying  one  side  of  it.  Pill  Suh  said  to 
Chaou-m&ng,  “The  spirit  of  Ts‘oo  is  very  bad. 
I fear  there  will  be  trouble;”  but  Chaou-m&ng 
replied,  “We  are  on  the  left,  and  can  turn  and 
go  into  the  city.  What  can  they  do  to  us  ?”* 
On  Sin-sze  they  were  about  to  covenant 
outside  the  western  gate,  when  the  men  of  Ts‘oo 
wore  their  armour  under  their  outer  clothes. 
Pih  Chow-lc  said  [to  Tsze-muh],  “The  multi- 
tude of  the  States  are  assembled  here,  and  is 
it  not  undesirable  [now]  to  show  them  our  want 
of  good  faith?  The  States  expect  good  faith 
from  Ts*oo,  and  on  thnt  account  they  come  to 

t indicate]  their  submission  to  it.  If  we  do  not 
eep  faith,  we  are  throwing  away  that  by  which 
wc  must  etTect  the  submission  of  the  States.” 
He  then  earnestly  begged  that  the  armour  might 
be  put  off;  but  Tszc-inuh  said,  “ There  has  been 
no  good  faith  between  Tsin  and  Tsloo  for  long. 
We  have  to  do  merely  with  getting  the  advan- 
tage. If  we  get  our  will,  what  is  the  use  of  having 
good  faith?”  The  grand-administrator  on  this 
retired,  and  told  [some  people]  that  the  chief 
minister  would  die  in  less  than  3 years.  “ When 
he  is  seeking  to  get  his  will,”  he  said  “ and  casts 
away  his  faith,  how  can  his  will  be  got  in  that 
way?  It  is  from  the  purpose  in  the  mind  that 
words  come  forth ; it  is  by  words  that  good  faith  is 
declared ; and  it  is  by  good  faith  that  the  purpose 
in  the  mind  is  realized.  The  three  are  necessary 
in  order  to  the  stability  of  man.  Having  lost 
his  good  faith,  how  can  he  continue  for  three 
[years]?”  Chaou-mflng  was  troubled  by  the 
men  of  Ts‘oo  wearing  their  armour,  and  told 
Shuh-heang  of  it,  who  said  to  him,  “ What  harm 
can  it  do?  It  will  not  do  for  even  an  ordinary 
man  to  violate  his  faith; — the  end  of  it  is  sure 
to  be  his  death.  If  they,  at  this  meeting  of 
the  ministers  of  the  States,  commit  a breach 
of  faith,  they  will  not  be  successful  by  it.  He 
who  is  false  to  his  word  is  sure  to  suffer  for  it. 
You  need  not  be  troubled  about  this.  If  they 
call  men  together  by  [assurances  of]  their  good 
faith,  and  go  on  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by 
violating  it,  there  will  be  none  who  will  adhere 
to  them.  How  can  they  injure  us  ? And  more- 
over, we  have  [the  capital  of]  Sung  to  depend 
on,  to  guard  against  any  injury.  Thus  wu 
should  be  able  to  resist  to  the  death,  and  with 
Sung  doing  the  same,  we  should  be  twice  as  strong 
as  T«‘oo; — what  are  you  afraid  of?  But  it  will 
not  come  to  this.  Having  called  the  States 
together  to  put  a stop  to  war,  if  they  should 
commence  hostilities  to  injure  us,  our  advantage 
would  he  great.  There  is  no  ground  for  being 
troubled.” 

‘Ke  Woo-tszc  sent  to  say  to  Shuh-sun.  [as  if] 
by  the  duke’s  command,  that  Loo  should  be 
considered  in  the  same  rank  as  Choo  and  T‘ftng. 
But  Ts*e  had  requested  [that]  Choo  [should  be 
considered  ns  attached  to  it],  and  Sung  had  done 
the  same  in  regard  to  T‘flng,  so  that  neither  of 
these  States  took  part  in  the  covenant.  Shuh- 
sun  replied,  “Choo  and  T‘flng  arc  like  the 
private  possessions  of  other  States.  We  are  a 
State  among  them.  Why  should  we  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  those?  Sung  and  Wei  are 
[ouly]  our  peers.”  And  accordingly  he  cove- 


' nnnted.  On  this  account  the  text  [of  par.  S]  does 
not  give  his  clan-name,  intimating  that  he  had 
disobeyed  orders. 

‘Tsin  and  Ts‘oo disputed  about  the  precedence 
[at  the  covenant].  On  the  side  of  Tsin  they 
said,  “Tsin  certainly  is  the  lord  of  covenants. 
No  State  has  h«8  ever  taken  precedence  of  it.” 
On  the  side  of  Ts‘oo  they  said,  “ You  have 
allowed  that  Tsin  and  Ts‘oo  are  peers.  If  Tsin 
always  take  the  precedence,  that  is  a declaration 
that  Ts‘oo  is  weaker  than  it.  And  moreover, 
Tsin  and  Ts‘oo  have  presided  in  turns  over  the 
covenants  of  the  States  for  long.  How  does 
such  presidency  belong  exclusively  to  Tsin?” 
Shuh-heang  said  to  Chaou-m&ng,  “The  States 
acknowledge  Tsin  because  of  the  virtue  [of  its 
government],  and  not  because  it  presides  over 
their  covenants.  Let  that  virtue  be  your  chief 
concern,  and  do  not  quarrel  for  the  point  of 

recedence.  Moreover,  at  the  covenants  of  the 

tat  os,  it  is  understood  that  the  smaller  States 
should  superintend  the  instruments  of  the  cove- 
nanting. If  TsHx>  will  act  this  smaller  part  for 
Tsin,  is  it  not  proper  that  it  should  do  so?” 
Accordingly  the  precedence  was  given  to  Ts‘oo. 
The  text,  however,  mentions  Tsin  first,  because 
of  its  good  faith  ( ? ). 

‘On  Jin-woo,  the  duke  of  Sung  entertained 
the  great  officers  of  Tsin  and  Ts'oo  at  the  same 
time,  Chaou-mflng  being  the  [chief]  guest. 
When  Tsze-muh  conversed  with  him,  he  was 
not  able  to  reply  to  him  [suitably],  on  which  he 
made  Shuh-heang  sit  by  him  and  maintain  the 
conversation,  when  Tsze-muh  could  not  reply 
[suitably].  On  Yih-vew,  the  duke  of  Sung  and 
the  great  officers  of  the  States  covenanted  out- 
side the  Mung  gate.  Tsze-muh  asked  Chaou- 
mflng  of  what  kind  had  been  the  virtue  of  Fan 
Woo-tsze  (Sze  Hwuy),  and  was  answered  ‘The 
affairs  of  his  family  were  all  well-regulated ; in 
conversing  [with  his  ruler]  about  the  State,  he 
concealed  nothing;  his  officers  of  prayers  set 
forth  the  truth  before  the  Spirits,  and  used  no 
speeches  he  could  be  ashamed  of."  When  Tsze- 
muh  returned  to  Ts'oo,  he  told  this  to  the  king, 
who  said,  “This  was  admirable!  He  was  able 
to  find  favour  both  with  Spirits  and  men.  Right 
was  it  he  should  distinguish  and  aid  five  rulers 
of  Tsin,  and  make  them  the  lords  of  covenants.” 
Tsze-muh  also  said  to  the  king,  “ Well-deserved 
is  the  presidency  of  Tsin.  With  Shuh-heang  to 
aid  its  ministers,  T6‘oo  has  no  man  to  match 
him.  We  cannot  contend  with  it.”  Scun  Yin 
of  Tsin  shortly  went  to  Ts‘oo  to  ratify  the  co- 
venant. 

‘The  earl  of  Ch‘ing  entertained  Chaou-mflng 
[returning  from  Sung]  in  Chuy-lung.  Tsze-chen, 
Pih-yew,  Tsze-se,  Tsze-ch*an,  Tsze-t‘ae-8huh, 
and  the  two  Tsze-shih,  were  all  in  attendance 
on  the  earl.  Chaou-mflng  said  to  them,  **  You 
seven  gentlemen  are  all  here  with  the  earl,  a 
[great]  distinction  and  favour  to  me.  Let  me 
ask  you  all  to  sing,  which  will  complete  your 
ruler’s  beneficence,  and  likewise  will  show  ine 
your  several  minds.  Tsze-chen  then  sang  the 
Ts‘aou  ch‘ung  (She,  I.  ii.  ode  III.),  and  Chaou- 
m&ng  said,  “ Good  for  a lord  of  the  people,  but 
I am  not  sufficient  to  answer  to  it.”  Pih-yew 
sang  the  Shun  che  pun  pun  ^She,  I.  iv.  ode  V.), 
and  Chaou-mflng  said,  “ \N  ords  of  the  couch 
should  not  go  across  the  threshold  ; how  much 
less  should  they  be  heard  in  the  open  country  1 
This  is  what  1 cannot  listen  to.”  Tse-se  sang 
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the  4th  stanza  of  the  8hoo  meaou  (She,  II.  Hi. 
ode  III.),  and  Chaou-ntftng  said.  “ There  is  my 
ruler;  how  can  I [accept  this]?”  Taze-ch‘an 
sang  the  bill  sang  (She,  II.  viii.  ode  IV.);  and 
Chaou-tnftng  said,  **  Allow  me  to  accept  the  last 
stanza  of  that  ode.”  Tszc-rae-shuh  sang  the 
Yay  y§w  man  ts‘aou  (She,  I.  vii.  ode  XX.);  and 
Chaou-m&ng  said,  “This  is  your  kimincss.” 
Yin  Twan  (The  1st  Tszc-ahih)  sang  the  Sih 
tsuh  (She,  I.  x.  ode  I.) ; and  Chaou-m&ng  said, 
“ Good ! a lord  who  preserve*  his  family ! I 
have  hope  [of  being  such].'’  Kung-sun  Twan 
(the  2d  Tsze-shih)  sang  the  Sang  hoo  (She,  II. 
vii.  ode  I.) ; and  Chaou-mang  said, 


offence  can  be  greater  than  to  lead  the  State* 
astray  by  such  a delusion.  You  have  escaped 
without  a groat  punishment,  and  yet  you  have 
sought  for  reward  ;— with  an  extreme  insatiable- 
ncss.”  With  this  he  cut  [to  piece*  the  document], 
and  oast  it  away.  The  master  of  the  Left  on 
this  declined  the  towns,  [in  consequence  of  which] 
member*  of  his  family  wished  to  attack  the 
minister  of  Works  (Tsze-h&n].  Seuh,  however, 
said  to  them,  “ I was  on  the  way  to  ruin,  when 
he  preserved  me.  I could  not  have  received  & 
greater  service; — and  are  you  to  attack  him?” 
‘The  superior  man  will  say,  “May  we  not 
consider  [the  linos  (She,  I.  vii.  ode  VI.  2)], 


4 While  the  cup  passes  round,  they  show 
no  pride ; 

Where  should  blessing  and  revenue  go 
but  to  them  ? * 

If  one  can  verify  those  words,  though  he  should 
wish  to  decline  blessing  and  revouue,  would  it 
be  possible  for  him  to  do  so?  ” 

When  the  entertainment  was  ended,  Wftn- 
tsze  (Chaou-m&ng)  said  to  Shuh-hcang,  4 Pih- 
yew  will  yet  be  put  to  death.  We  use  poetry 
to  express  what  is  in  our  minds.  He  was  ca- 
lumniating his  ruler  in  his  mind  ; and  though 
the  earl  would  resent  [the  lines  which  indicated] 
that,  he  used  them  In  honour  of  their  guest. 
Can  he  continue  long  ? He  will  be  fortunate  if 
exile  precede  his  death.”  Shuh-heang  said, 
**  Yes ; and  he  is  extravagant.  The  saying 
about  not  lasting  five  harvest*  is  applicable  to 
him.”  W&n-tsze  added,  “ The  rest  of  them  will 
all  coutinue  for  several  generations ; and  the 
family  of  Tsze-chen  will  be  the  last  to  perish. 
Though  his  rank  be  high,  he  has  not  forgotten 
to  be  humble.  Yin  [Twan]  is  uext  to  him.  He 
can  enjoy  himself  without  wild  indulgence. 
Using  [his  love  of]  pleasure  to  give  rest  to  the 
people,  and  not  exacting  services  from  them  to 
an  excessive  degree,  is  it  not  right  he  should 
long  perpetuate  his  family  ?” 

‘[Heang  Seuhl,  Sung’s  master  of  the  Left, 
asked  that  ho  might  be  rewarded,  saying,  “ Please 
grant  me  some  towns  for  arresting  the  occasion 
of  death.”  The  duke  gave  him  sixty  towns,  and 
he  showed  the  grant  to  Tsze-han,  who  SAid  to 
him,  “ It  is  by  their  arms  that  Tain  and  Ta*oo 
keep  the  small  States  in  awe.  Standing  in  awe, 
the  high  and  low  in  them  are  loving  and  har- 
monious; and  through  this  lore  and  harmony 
they  can  keep  their  States  in  quiet,  and  thereby 
serve  the  great  States.  In  this  is  the  way  of 
preservation.  If  they  were  not  kept  in  awe, 
they  would  become  haughty.  That  haughtiness 
would  produce  disorder;  that  disorder  would 
lead  to  their  extinction.  This  is  the  way  of 
ruin.  Heaven  has  produced  the  five  elements 
which  supply  men’s  requirements,  and  the  peo- 
ple uae  them  all.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  dis- 
pensed with;— who  can  do  away  with  the  in- 
struments of  war?  They  have  been  long  in  re- 
quisition. It  is  by  them  that  the  lawless  are 
kept  in  awe,  and  accomplished  virtue  is  display- 
ed . Sages  have  risen  to  their  eminence  by  means 
of  them ; and  men  of  confusion  have  been  re- 
moved. The  courses  which  lead  to  decline  or 
to  growth,  to  preservation  or  to  ruin,  of  blind- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  of  intelligence  on  the 
other,  arc  all  to  be  traced  to  these  instruments ; 
and  you  have  been  seeking  to  do  away  with 
them: — is  not  your  scheme  a delusion?  No 


“ That  officer 

In  the  country  ever  holds  to  the  right,” 


as  applicable  to  Yoh  He  (Tsze-han)?  and  [those 
other  line*,  (She,  IV.  i.  [i.]  ode  II.)], 


44  How  shall  he  show  his  kindness? 
We  will  receive  [hi*  favour],’ 


as  applicable  to  Heang  Seuh  1”  ’ 

I have  thrown  the  Chuen  on  these  two  para- 
graphs together,  because  they  relate  to  the  ismo 
transaction,  the  detail*  of  which  extended  over 
several  months,  and  because  we  cannot  reconcile 
the  latter  par.  and  the  narrative  under  it,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  narrative  under  the 
second. 

From  the  Chuen  under  par.  2,  we  learn  that 
the  representative*  of  14  States  (Including  Sung), 
came  to  the  capital  of  that  State,  as  if  to  be 
present  at  the  meetiog ; but  the  text  mentions 
only  9 of  them  as  taking  part  in  it  (Not  in- 
cluding Sung);  but  we  learn  also  from  it  that 
the  States  of  Ts‘e  and  Ts*in  were  exempted 
from  it  because  of  its  peculiar  nature  and  their 
own  greatness.  Then  from  the  narrative  under 
par.  6,  we  learn  that  the  State*  of  Choo  and 
T'fing  were  exempted  because  of  their  weakness, 
and  through  Ts*e  and  Sung  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  them  publicly  declared  as  being 
respectively  under  their  jurisdiction.  Ts*oo 
was  willing,  no  doubt,  to  accede  to  the  appli- 
cation of  Ts‘c  and  Sung,  because  the  power  of 
Tsin  was  thereby  weakened. 

With  regard  to  the  meeting  and  covenant* 
themselves,  they  mark  a revolution  ( Jfcjlfc) 


in  the  kingdom.  Heretofore,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  one  State  had  struggled  to 
maintain  a presidency  over  the  others; — avow- 
edly in  the  interest  of  the  Chow  king.  Ts‘o 
first  exercised  it,  and  then  Tsin.  Nearly  all  the 
time  Ts'oo  had  disputed  their  right  and  power; 
and  now  Tsin  was  obUged  to  agree  to  a presi- 
dency divided  between  it  and  Ts‘oo,  while  Iwth 
of  them  acknowledged  their  inability  to  control 
the  great  States  of  Ts*in  and  Ts‘e.  Evidently, 
the  scheme  of  a presidential  State  had  becomo 
an  impracticability.  A process  of  disorganiza- 
tion must  go  on,  till  some  one  Power  should 
become  supreme.  An  invigoration  of  (.'how 
was  out  of  the  question;  and  whether  Tsin, 
Ts'oo,  Ts‘in  or  Ts‘e  wa*  to  found  the  dynasty 
of  the  future,  the  future  only  could  show. 

Again,  as  the  power  of  the  Chow  king  had 
waned  before  the  growth  of  the  princes  of  the 
great  States,  the  power  of  those  princes  w as 
waning  in  the  same  way  before  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  their  ministers  and  great  officers.  It 
might  be  expected,  as  actually  occurred,  that 
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the  great  States  would  nearly  all  he  broken  up, 
or  the  Houses  which  now  ruled  them  give  place 
to  others. 

As  to  Hcang  Senh,  with  whom  the  scheme  of 
a general  pacification  to  be  secured  by  this 
covenant  occurred,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
restless  dreamer,  rain  and  selfish  withal.  The 
scheme  itself  was,  as  another  officer  of  Sung 
pronounced  it,  a delusion.  The  time  had  not 
come  then  In  China  to  dispense  with  the 
arbitrament  of  arms,  as,  alas!  it  has  not  yet 
come  in  China,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — * Ning  He  of  Wei 
assumed  to  himself  the  whole  administration  of 
the  government,  and  the  duke  was  vexed  about 
it.  Kung-sun  Meen-yu  asked  leave  to  put  He 
to  death,  but  the  duke  said,  “But  for  Ning-taze, 
I should  not  have  got  to  my  present  position, 
and  I gave  him  my  word.  The  issue  [of  any 
attempt],  moreover,  cannot  be  known,  and  I 
should  only  make  a bad  name  [for  myself]. 
Stop.”  The  other  replied,  “I  will  kill  him. 
Your  lordship  need  know  nothing  about  it.** 
He  then  consulted  with  Kung-sun  Woo-te  and 
Kung-sun  Shin,  and  made  them  attack  the 
Ning.  They  were  unsuccessful,  and  both  died. 
The  duke  said,  “Shin  was  guilty  of  no  crime; 
and  [now]  both  he  and  his  father  hare  died 
through  me.”  In  summer,  Meen-yu  again  at- 
tacked the  Ning,  when  he  killed  Ning  He,  and 
Kuh,  the  administrator  of  the  Kight,  and  ex- 
posed their  bodies  in  the  court.  [At  that  time], 
Shih  Goh  was  about  to  go  to  take  part  in  the 
covenant  at  Sung.  He  had  received  his  com- 
mission, and  was  coming  out  of  the  court.  He 
threw  a garment  over  [He’s]  body,  pillowed  it 
on  his  thigh  and  wept-  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  put  it  in  a coffin,  and  then 
flee  into  exile,  but  he  was  afraid  he  should  not 
escape.  He  said  also  to  himself  that  he  had 
received  [tho  State's]  commission,  and  so  went 
on  his  way.’ 

Par.  4 For  @jj|  Rung  and  Kuh  have 
Chuen  was  the  Tsze-scen  of  the  narrative  under 
xxvi.  1.  The  Chuen  sayBt — Tszcn-Been  said, 
“ He  who  drove  us  out  (Sun  Lin-foo)  has  [mere- 
ly] left  the  State,  and  he  who  received  us  back 
(Ning  He)  is  dead.  Without  the  clear  [and 
right  application  of]  rewards  and  punishments, 
how  is  it  possible  to  deter  [from  evil]  and  to 
encourage  [to  good]  ? When  the  ruler  hns  broken 
his  faith,  and  there  is  no  law  in  the  State,  is 
it  not  difficult  [to  carry  on  the  government]? 
And  it  wns  really  I who  brought  this  about.” 
With  this  he  left  the  State  to  flee  toTsin.  The 
duke  sent  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain.  When  he 
had  got  to  the  IIo.  a second  messenger  came  to 
•top  him,  whom  he  detained  till  he  had  made 
an  oath  [that  he  would  not  return].  He  then 
took  up  his  residence  in  Muh-mun,  where  he 
would  never  sit  with  his  face  towards  Wei. 
The  commandant  of  that  city  advised  him  to 
take  office  [in  Tsin],  but  he  refused,  saying, 
“ If  I took  office,  aud  failed  in  the  business  of 
it,  I should  be  an  offender;  if  I succeeded,  I 
should  [seem  to]  show  that  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  office  that  I had  left  Wei: — to  whom  could  I 
make  my  case  clear?  I must  not  stand  in  the 
court  of  any  prince.”  And  all  his  life  he  did 
not  take  office.  The  duke  wore  mourning  for 
him  ail  his  life. 


‘The  duke  offered  Mgen-yu  60  towns,  but  he 
refused  them,  saying.  “It  is  only  a high  minis- 
ter who  has  the  complete  number  of  100  towns. 
If  I would  take  these  60,  I should  in  my  low 
position  be  having  the  revenue  of  a higher  one. 
The  thing  would  be  disorderly  and  irregular. 
I dare  not  hear  of  it.  And  moreover  it  was 
Ning-tsze’s  many  towns  which  caused  his  death. 
I am  afraid  lest  death  should  quickly  overtake 
I me.”  The  duke  pressed  them  upon  him,  when 
he  accepted  the  half,  and  became  the  Junior- 
tutor.  The  duke  wished  to  make  him  minister, 
but  he  declined  the  office,  saying,  “ T'ae-shuh 
I E does  not  waver  in  his  fidelity,  and  can  help 
you  in  [all]  great  affairs.  Give  the  appoint- 
ment to  him.”  W&n-tsze  accordingly  was  made 
minister.* 

Par.  5.  [The  Chuen  appends  here  three  nar- 
ratives ; — 1st.  • Before  Ts‘uy  Ch'oo  of  Ta‘e  be- 
came a widower,  he  had  two  sons,  Ch'ing  and 
Keang.  After  his  marriage  with  Tung-kwoh 
Keang  (See  on  xxv.  2),  she  bore  to  him  Ming, 
and  also  brought  into  his  family  T'ang  Woo- 
kew,  her  son  by  her  former  husband,  who,  with 
Tung-kwoh  Yen,  took  the  management  of 
Ts'uy’s  family.  In  consequence  of  some  disease 
which  he  had,  Ts  uy  Ch'ing  was  degraded  from 
his  position  [as  the  eldest  son],  and  Ming  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  after  which  he  begged  that 
he  might  be  put  in  possession  till  his  old  age  of 
Tshiy.  Ts‘uy-tsze  granted  him  that  city,  but 
Yen  and  Woo-kew  would  not  give  it  to  him, 
saying,  “Ts'uy  is  the  ancestral  city,  and  must 
bo  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  ancestral  tem- 
ple." Ch'ing  and  Keang  were  enraged,  and, 
having  resolved  to  kill  them,  they  told  K'ing 
Fung,  saying,  “ You  know  all  about  our  father. 
He  follows  [now]  only  Woo-kew  and  Yen. 
None  of  our  uncles  or  cousins  of  the  clan  can 
get  him  to  listen  to  a word.  The  state  of 
things,  we  are  greatly  afraid,  will  be  injurious 
to  him,  and  wo  presume  to  tell  you  of  it.” 
K‘ing  told  them  to  retire  for  a time,  while  he 
considered  the  matter,  which  he  laid  before 
Loo-pk>o  P'eeh.  P'eeh  said,  “ He  showed  him- 
self the  enemy  of  his  ruler,  and  Heaven  perhaps 
is  now  going  to  abandon  him;  but  why  should 
you  foci  any  distress  at  disorder  in  his  House? 
The  thinner  Ts'uy  is,  the  thickor  grows  K'ing.” 

When  the  sons  of  Ts‘uy  came  to  King  Fung 
another  day,  he  said  to  them,  “If  it  be  profita- 
ble for  your  father,  you  can  remove  the  two 
men;  and  if  you  get  into  difficulties,  I will  assist 
you.”  In  the  9th  month,  on  Kftng-shin,  Ts'uy 
Ch*ing  and  Ts'uy  Keang  killed  Tung  Kwoh  Yen 
and  T'ang  Woo-kew,  while  they  were  at  the  court 
of  Ts'uy-tsze.  In  a rage  he  issued  from  the  gate, 
but  his  people  were  all  scattered.  He  sought 
for  men  to  get  his  carriage  in  readiness,  but  it 
could  not  be  done.  [At  last]  he  got  a groom  to 
yoke  a carriage  for  him,  and  with  a eunuch  to 
drive  him,  he  went  forth,  saying  to  himself,  “It 
will  be  fortunate  for  the  Ts'uy  family,  if  only  I 
perish.”  He  then  drove  to  see  K*ing  Fung,  who 
said,  “The  Ts'uy  and  the  K'ing  are  one.  Who 
dared  to  act  thus?  Allow  me  to  punish  them  for 
you.”  He  then  sent  Loo-p'oo  P'eeh  with  a body 
of  men-at-arms  to  attack  the  palace  of  Ts'uy. 
It  was  held,  however,  by  men  behind  the  para- 
pets, who  made  a successful  resistance,  till  tho 
people  were  sent  to  assist  the  assaulters.  P*9eh 
then  extinguished  the  House  of  Ts'uy,  killed 
Ch'iog  and  Keang,  and  carried  off  all  in  tho 
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house,  the  wife  of  Ts‘uy-tsio  having  strangled 
herself.  This  done,  he  returned  with  a report 
to  that  officer,  and  then  drove  him  back  to 
his  palace,  where  he  found  that  he  had  nothing 
to  come  to,  and  strangled  himself.  Ts‘uy  Ming 
laid  him  at  night  in  his  fathers’  grave; — and  on 
£in-sze  he  fled  himself  to  Loo.  K‘ing  Fung 
took  the  administration  of  the  State/ 

2d.  * Wei  P‘e  of  Ts*oo  went  to  Tain  to  con- 
firm the  covenant,  when  the  marquis  entertained 
him.  As  he  was  leaving  the  feast,  he  sang  the 
Ke  tsuy  (She,  III.  ii.  ode  III.).  Shuh-hcang  said, 
“ Right  is  it  that  this  Wei  should  perpetuate 
his  family  in  Ts‘oo.  Charged  with  his  ruler’s 
commission,  he  is  not  unmindful  to  show  his  in- 
telligence. Tsze-tang  will  yet  have  the  govern- 
ment of  his  State.  Active  and  intelligent  in 
serving  his  ruler,  and  thereby  able  to  nourish 
the  people,  to  whom  should  the  government  go 
but  to  him  ?”  ’ 


3rd.  4 When  Shin  Seen-yu  came  a fugitive  to 
Loo,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  Ts‘uy  Ch*oo  (See  the  Cliuen  on  xxv.  2),  ho 
hired  a house  for  himself  and  servants  in  the 
suburbs,  and  there  mourned  for  duke  Chwang. 
This  winter,  an  officer  from  Ts‘oo  came  to  in- 
vite him  to  that  State.  He  went  there  accord- 
ingly, and  became  director  of  the  Left/] 

Par.  6.  This  eclipse  took  place  on  the  7th 
Oct.  b.c.  545,  and  was  visible  in  Loo  in  the  morn- 
ing ; but  that  was  the  12th  cycle  day  of  the  text. 
The  Chuen  is  correct,  therefore,  in  assigning 
the  eclipse  to  the  11th  month  ; but  Tso-she  is  in 
error  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  “This  was  really 
the  9th  month,  through  the  error  of  the  offltx»ra 
of  the  calendar.  They  had  now  omitted  two 
intercalations/’  For  the  grounds  which  have 
been  attempted  to  be  made  out  for  this  remark, 
see  on  the  1st  par.  of  next  year. 


Twenty-eighth  year. 
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XXVIII.  I In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-eighth  year,  in  spring,  there 
was  110  ice. 

2 In  summer,  Shih  Goh  of  Wei  fled  from  that  State  to 
Tain. 
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3 The  viscount  of  Choo  came  to  the  court  of  Loo. 

4 In  autumn,  there  was  a grand  sacrifice  lor  ruin. 

5 Chung-sun  Keeh  went  to  Tain. 

6 In  winter  K‘ing  Fung  of  Ts‘e  came  a fugitive  to  Loo. 

7 In  the  eleventh  month,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘oo. 

8 In  the  twelfth  month,  the  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace] 

died. 

9 On  Yih-we,  Ch‘aou,  viscount  of  Ts'oo,  died. 


Par.  1.  This  would  seem  to  bean  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon,  according  to  the  general 
rule  for  such  entries  in  the  text ; but  if  interca- 
lations had  betoi  omitted,  so  that  the  calendar 
was  at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
per time,  then  the  first  month  of  the  Chow  year 
began  at  this  time  really  in  our  October  or  per- 
haps September,  when  the  absence  of  ice  was 
quite  natural.  Hence  to  bring  things  right,  and 
make  the  phenomenon  extraordinary  and  omin- 
ous, Too  Yu  introduces  in  his  scheme  of  the 
calendar  two  intercalary  months,  one  immediate- 
ly after  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year!  The  Clmen  here  says: — ‘There  being 
no  ice  this  spring.  Tsxe  Shin  said,  “This  year 
there  will  be  famine,  it  is  to  be  feared,  In  Sung 
and  ChHttg.  The  year  [-star]  (Jupiter)  [ought 
to  be]  in  Sms-kc  (Sagittarius-Capricorn),  and 
it  has  licentiously  advanced  into  Heuen-heaou 
(Capricorn- Aquarius).  Hence  this  ominous 

character  of  the  season,  the  yin  not  being  able  to 
overcome  the  v'lso.  The  Snake  is  mounted  on 
the  Dragon,  which  contains  the  stars  of  Sung  and 
Ch'ing.  'Those  States  will  have  famine.  The 
middle  star  in  Heucn-henou  is  Heu.  But  Heaou 
denotes  consumption  and  waste.  The  land 
empty,  and  i lie  people  with  their  resources  con- 
sumed:— what  can  this  mean  but  famine?”' 

['The  Cliucii  np|Kands  here: — ‘ In  summer,  the 
marquises  of  Ts*e,  Cl»*in,  andTs'ae,  the  earls  of 
north  Yen  and  Ke.  the  viscounts  of  Hoo  and 
Shin,  nnd  the  northern  Teih,  went  to  appear  at 
tl»e  court  of  Tsin, — in  accordance  with  the 
covenant  of  Sung.  When  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e 
was  about  to  go.  K‘ing  Fung  said,  “We  took 
no  part  in  the  covenant.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  Tain?"  Ch*in  Wfln-tsze  said  to  him, 
“ Business  first  and  then  gifts,  is  the  rule.  A 
small  StAtc,  in  serving  a great  one,  before  it 
has  discharged  the  business  [which  is  required], 
should  first  comply  with  its  request  [to  go  to  it], 
in  accordance  with  its  wishes; — this  [also]  is 
the  rule.  Although  we  took  no  part  in  the  cove- 
nant, dare  we  revolt  from  Tsin?  Let  us  not 
forget  the  covenant  of  Ch‘ung-k‘ew  (xxv.  5). 
Do  you  advise  the  marquis  to  go.’”] 

Par.  2.  See  the  narrative  under  par.  3 of  last 
year  for  the  conduct  of  Shih  Gob  after  the  death 
of  King  He. 

The  Chuen  here  says: — ‘The  people  of  Wei 
were  punishing  the  partisans  of  the  Ning,  and 
Shih  (>oli  fled  in  consequence  to  Tsin.  In  Wei 
they  appointed  his  nephew,  Foo,  to  take  charge 
of  tile  sacrifices  of  the  Shih  family; — which  was 
according  to  rule.’ 

Par.  3.  Tso-she  says  that  this  appearance  of 
duke  Taou  of  Choo  at  the  court  of  Loo  was 
•the  usual  affair;’ moaning  that  it  was  not  in 
consequence  of  the  covenant  of  Suug,  but  a 


discharge  of  the  usual  duty  which  Choo  owed 
to  that  State. 

Par.  4.  **  This,”  says  Tso-she,  “ was  because 
of  drought." 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘When  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘ae  was  returning  from  Tsin  (See  the 
narrative  after  par.  1),  he  entered  the  capital  of 
Ching.  where  the  carl  entertained  him,  and  he 
behaved  disrespectfully.  T*ze-ch‘an  said,  “The 
marquis  of  Ts'ae  will  not  escape  an  evil  death. 
When  he  was  passing  this  (On  his  way  to  Tsin), 
our  ruler  sent  Tsze-chen  to  go  and  compliment 
him  outside  the  east  gate,  and  then  he  carried 
himself  arrogantly.  1 thought  that  he  might 
•till  change  his  way ; but  now,  when  being 
feasted  thus  on  his  return,  he  is  so  remiss,  such, 
it  appears,  is  his  nature.  Huler  over  a small 
State,  and  in  Ids  service  of  a great  one  thus  so 
remiss  and  arrogant  as  to  show  that  such  is  his 
nature,  shall  lie  die  a natural  death  ? If  he  do 
not  escape  an  evil  end,  it  will  be  sure  to  come 
from  his  son.  He  has  played  the  ruler  in  n 
lustful  and  unfatherly  way  (He  had  debauched 
hia  son’s  wife),  and  1 have  heard  that  such  per- 
sons  always  meet  with  calamity  at  the  hand  of 
their  sons.’ 

Par.  5.  Tso-she  says: — * Mftng  Heaou-pih 
[now]  went  to  Tsin  to  inform  that  court,  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  covenant  of  Sung,  [tlie 
duke]  was  going  to  Ts‘oo.* 

[We  have  here  two  narratives: — 1st  “When 
the  marquis  of  Ta‘ae  went  to  Tsin,  the  earl  of 
Ch’ing  sent  Yew  Keih  to  Ts'oo.  When  he  had  got 
to  the  llan,  the  people  of  Ts*oo  sent  him  back, 
saying,  “According  to  the  covenant  of  Sung, 
your  ruler  ought  to  conic  in  person ; but  here  arc 
you  come.  Our  ruler  says  to  you,  * Please  re- 
turn for  the  present.  I will  send  a courier  with 
all  speed  to  ask  Tsin,  and  then  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore you.’  ” Tsxe-t*ae-sliuh  (Yew  Kcih^  replied, 
“ In  the  covenant  of  Sung,  your  lordship's  com- 
mands were  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  State*, 
and  you  also  ordered  us  to  seek  the  repose  and 
stability  of  our  altars,  and  the  protection  and 
comfort  of  our  people,  and  thus  by  the  observ- 
ance of  all  proper  rules  we  might  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  Heaven.  'These  were  your  lordship’s 
orders,  and  in  accordance  with  them  was  the 
hope  of  our  small  State.  On  this  account  my 
ruler  sent  me  with  skins  and  silks,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  the  year  (A  famine), 
on  a [merely]  friendly  visit  to  your  ministers. 
But  now  1 have  their  commands,  saying,  ‘What 
have  you  to  do  with  governmental  matters? 
You  must  send  your  ruler.  Let  him  leave  his 
charge  in  his  own  State,  travel  over  the  hills 
and  cross  the  streams,  encounter  the  hoar-frost 
and  the  dew  ’ 'lids  [only]  will  satisfy  your 
lordship.  'The  hope  of  our  small  State  is  in  you, 
and  we  dare  not  but  listen  to  your  commands. 
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though  they  are  not  in  the  engagements  of  the 
covenant,  and  will  reflect  on  your  lordship's 
virtue,  and  be  disadvantageous  to  your  minis- 
ters. This  our  small  State  was  afraid  of ; but 
since  it  is  not  so,  what  labour  is  there  from 
which  we  will  shrink?'’  Tsze-t‘ae-shuh  then 
returned  and  gave  a report  of  his  commission, 
saying  to  Taze-chen,  “The  viscount  of  Ta*oo 
will  [soon]  die.  Instead  of  cultivating  his  gov- 
ernment and  virtue,  he  is  blindly  eager  to 
command  the  States,  and  so  gratify  his  ambition. 
If  he  wislied  to  continue  long,  would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  ? The  thing  is  con- 
tained in  tlie  Chow  Yih.  When  the  diagram 
Fuh  ( ==  ) becomes  E ( jjjjj,  ==),  we 

have,  in  reference  to  it,  the  words,  ‘ Deceived  as 
to  return ; — evil,’  which  we  may  well  apply  to  the 
viscount  of  Ts*oo.  Wishing  after  all  to  obtain 
what  he  desired,  and  abandoning  what  was 
essential  to  that,  there  is  no  place  to  return  to:— 
this  is  what  is  taught  in  those  words,  “Deceived 
as  to  return.’  Is  it  possible  evil  should  not  come? 
Let  our  ruler  go.  He  will  accompany  the  [vis- 
couut’s]  funeral,  and  come  back, — thus  satisfy- 
ing the  wish  of  18*00.  It  will  not  be  ten  years 
before  Ts‘oo  is  not  able  to  think  about  the 
States,  and  we  shall  then  seek  the  repose  of  our 
people.”  l*“c  Tsaou  said,  “At  this  time  the 
king  of  Chow  and  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  will 
both  die.  The  year-star  has  left  its  proper 
place,  and  is  sojourning  in  its  place  for  next 
year,  to  the  injury  of  the  tail  of  neaott.  Both 
Chow  and  Ts'oo  may  well  hate  this.”’ 

2d.  ‘ In  the  9th  month,  Yew  Keili  of  Ching 
went  to  Tsin,  to  inform  that  court,  that  the  earl 
w as  going  to  the  court  of  Ts“oo  in  compliance 
with  the  covenantor  Sung.  Tsze-eh‘an  attend- 
ed the  earl  to'IVoo,  and  [w  lieu  they  approached 
tlie  capital  of  that  State],  he  cuused  n booth  to 
be  erected  [for  the  earl],  without  rearing  any 
high  structure.  The  servants  of  the  mission 
said,  “Ancieutly,  when  our  great  officers  at- 
tended their  rulers  to  any  other  State,  they 
always  reared  a high  structure;  and  from  that 
time  till  now  the  practice  has  been  followed.  Is 
It  not  improper  in  you  now  to  nmke  this  booth 
upon  the  grass  ?"  Tsze-ch‘an  told  them,  “ When 
a great  State  goes  to  a small  one,  it  rears  a high 
structure.  When  a small  State  goes  to  a great 
one,  it  should  only  construct  a booth.  I have  heard 
this : — When  a great  State  visits  a small  one,  it 
should  do  five  good  things; — be  indulgent  to  its 
offences,  pardon  its  errorsand  failures,  relieve  its 
calamities,  reward  it  for  its  virtuous  laws,  and 
teach  it  where  it  is  deficient.  There  is  thus  no 
pressure  on  the  small  State.  It  cherishes  [the 
great]  State's  virtue  and  submits  to  it.  fondly  as 
one  g«ies  home.  On  this  account  a high  struc- 
ture is  reared,  to  display  the  merit  [of  the  great 
State],  and  to  ninke  it  known  to  posterity,  that 
they  may  not  be  idle  in  the  cultivation  of  virtue. 
Wliou  a small  Stale  goes  to  a gnat  one,  it  has 
five  bad  things  to  do.  It  must  explain  its  tres- 
passes, beg  [forgiveness]  for  its  deficiencies, 
perform  its  governmental  services,  contribute  its 
proper  dues,  and  Attend  to  its  seasonal  com- 
mands. And  not  [only  so] it  has  to  double  its 
various  offerings,  to  felicitate  [the  great  State] 
on  its  happiness,  and  show  its  condolence  with 
it  in  its  misfortunes.  Now  all  these  things  are 
the  sad  fate  of  a small  Slate.  Why  should  it 
rear  a high  structure  to  display  its  sad  fate? 


It  is  enough  for  it  to  do  that  which  tells  its 
posterity  not  to  display  their  sad  fate.”] 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ K'ing  Fung  of  Ta*o 
was  fond  of  hunting  and  drinking.  He  gave  over 
the  government  to  [his  son]  K‘ing  Shay,  and 
then  removed  with  his  harem  and  valuables  to  the 
house  of  Loo-p'oo  P'eeh,  with  whom  he  drank, 
while  they  exchanged  wives  at  the  same  time. 
For  several  days  together,  [the  great  officers] 
would  have  to  go  there,  as  he  held  his  court  in 
it.  He  gave  orders  that  all  the  exiles  who  were 
held  to  be  traitors  should  be  restored  on  their 
application  to  him  ; and  in  this  way  he  brought 
hack  Loo-p*oo  Kwei.  who  became  minister  to 
Tszc-cho  (Fung's  son  Shay),  and  became  such  a 
favourite,  that  Shay  gave  him  his  own  daughter 
to  wife.  Some  of  Shay’s  officers  spoke  to 
Kwei  about  this,  saying,  “Husband  and  wife 
should  be  of  different  surnames  , how  is  it  that 
you  have  not  avoided  taking  a w ife  descended 
from  the  snme  ancestor  as  yourself?”  He  re- 
plied, [Another  representative  of  ] that  ancestor 
(Meaning  Shay)  would  not  avoid  me;  how 
should  I alone  have  avoided  the  thing?  I 
am  as  if  you  break  off  flrom  the  whole  ode  one 
stanza  of  It,  and  sing  it.  I have  taken  what  I 
desired  to  get ; how  should  I have  recognized 
the  [common]  ancestry  ? ” 

‘ Kwei  spoke  [to  Shay]  about  Wang  Ho,  and 
procured  his  return,  who  became  a favourite  as 
well  as  himself.  Shay  made  them  keep — one  be- 
fore and  the  other  behind  him,  carrying  spears 
as  if  guarding  his  bed. 

* Every  day  two  fowls  were  provided  for  tho  • 
public  meal  at  the  palace,  [under  the  superin- 
tendence of  K’ing  Fung].  'The  cook  one  day 
stealthily  changed  them  for  ducks,  and  tho 
servants  who  knew  it  took  away  the  flesh,  and 
served  [the  bones  up]  with  the  broth.  Tsze-ya 
and  Tsze-wo  were  enraged  [at  tlie  stinginess 
and  insult];  and  when  King  Fung  reported  that 
they  were  so  to  Loo-p'oo  P“eeh,  the  latter  said, 
“They  are  like  beasts;— I will  sleep  upon  their 
skins.”  He  then  made  Seih  Kwei-foo  tell  Gan 
Ping-cluing  about  the  matter.  Ping-chung 
said,  “My  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  be  em- 
ployed [on  such  a service]  (Against  Taze-ya  and 
Tsze-we),  nor  have  I wisdom  to  help  in  such  a 
plan ; but  I will  not  dare  to  speak  a word  about 
it.  But  there  should  be  a covenant.”  Taze- 
kea  (8eih  Kwei-foo')  replied  “Yonr  words  are 
enough.  What  is  the  use  of  a covenant?  ” He 
then  spoke  to  Pih-kwoh  Tsze-keu  whose  answer 
w as  “ Every  one  is  able  in  some  way  to  serve 
his  ruler,  but  this  is  not  in  the  range  of  my 
ability.” 

‘Chin  Wlln-tsze  said  to  [his  son]  Ilwati-tsze, 
“The  overthrew  [of  the  K‘mg]  is  approaching. 
What  shall  we  get  [out  of  their  property]  ? ” 
‘“The  hundred  carriages  of  wood  that  are  in 
the  Chwang  [street) was  the  answer;  and  the 
father  rejoined,  “You  can  maintain  a careful 
guard  over  yourself.”  Loo-p*oo  Kwei  and  Wang 
Ho  consulted  the  tortoise-shell  about  attacking 
the  King,  and  showed  Tsze-che  the  indication 
which  they  had  got,  saying,  “ A man  was  con- 
sulting the  tortoise-shell  at>out  attacking  his 
enemy,  and  we  venture  to  present  to  you  the 
indication.”  Tsze-che  observed,  “Ho  will  bo 
successful.  I see  the  blood.” 

‘In  winter,  in  the  10th  month.  King  Fung 
went  to  Lae  to  hunt.  Chin  Woo-yu  being 
in  attendance  upon  him.  On  Ping-shin,  [Chiu’s 
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father]  Wftn-tsze  sent  to  call  him  home  He 
asked  leave  from  Fung  to  return,  Having  that 
his  mother  was  very  ill.  Fung  consulted  the 
tortoise-shell,  and  showed  him  the  indication, 
saying,  “She  is  dead.”  [Woo-yul  took  the  shell 
in  his  hand,  and  wept.  He  was  then  sent  back, 
and  when  K*ing  Tszc  heard  of  it,  he  said,  “The 
calamity  is  about  to  commence;”  and  then  urged 
Tsze-kea  ( Fung’s  designation*) to  return  immedi- 
ately. *4  The  calamity  " said  he,  ‘‘will  be  sure  to 
happen  at  the  autumnal  sacrifice.  An  immediate 
return  may  still  prevent  it.”  It  was  in  vain, 
and  Fung  manifested  no  regret  or  change  of 
purpose,  which  made  Taze-seih  (K*ing  Tsze) 
say,  “We  must  fly.  We  shall  be  fortunate  if 
we  reach  Woo  or  Yueh.”  [In  the  meantime]. 
Ch4n  Woo-yu  [was  on  his  way  back],  and  when- 
ever he  crossed  a stream,  he  scuttled  the  boat, 
and  destroyed  the  bridge. 

‘ Loo-p*oo  Kcang  (King  Shay’s  daughter)  said 
to  her  husband,  “You  have  some  business  in 
hand ; arid  if  you  do  not  tell  me  what  it  is,  it 
will  not  succeed.”  Kwei  then  told  her,  when  she 
•aid,  “ My  father  is  self-willed.  If  some  one  do 
not  ask  him  to  stay  at  home,  he  will  not  come 
out.  Let  me  go  and  ask  him.”  “ Very  well,** 
replied  Kwei. 

‘In  the  llth  month,  on  Yih-hae,  was  the 
autumnal  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  T*ae  Kung, 
under  the  superintendence  of  King  Shay.  Loo- 
p*oo  Kcang  went  and  told  him  [of  what  was 
intended],  and  begged  him  to  stay  at  home,  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  her,  saying,  44  Who  will 
dure  [to  make  an  attempt  on  me]?”  and  with 
this  he  went  to  the  temple.  Ma  Ying  was  the 
personator  of  the  dead,  and  King  Heeh  had 
offered  the  first  cup.  L o p*oo  Kwei  and  Wang 
Ho  were  in  attendance  with  their  spears,  and 
the  men  at  arms  of  the  King  surrounded  the 
palace.  The  grooms  of  the  Chill  and  Paou 
families  began  to  get  up  a play,  and  the  horses  of 
some  of  the  King  got  frightened,  on  which  [many 
of]  the  men  at  arms  threw  off  their  buffcoats,  and 
secured  them.  They  then  fell  drinking,  and  [were 
drawn  off  to]  see  the  players  to  [the  street  of] 
Yu-le,  the  followers  of  the  Lwan,  the  Kaou,  the 
Chin,  and  lhe  Paou  mixing  themselves  among 
them.  [At  this  point],  Tsze-we  struck  one  of  the 
leaves  of  the  door  with  a mallet,  when  Kwei 
stabbed  Tsze-che  from  behind,  and  Wang  Ho 
struck  him  with  his  spear.  The  blow  cut  off 
his  left  arm,  hut  still  he  got  hold  [with  the 
other]  of  a pillar  of  the  temple,  and  shook  it  so 
that  the  rafters  quivered.  Then  he  hurled  a 
stand  and  a vase,  killed  a man  [with  each  of 
them],  and  died  himself.  [The  conspirators]  then 
killed  King  81iing  (Heeh)  aud  Ma  Ying.  The 
duke  was  frightened,  but  Paou  Kwoh  said  to 
him,  “ We  are  all  acting  in  your  interest.”  Chin 
Seu-woo  took  the  duke  away,  when  he  threw  off 
his  robes,  and  went  to  the  inner  palace. 

* King  Fung,  on  his  way  back  from  Lae,  was 
met  by  parties  who  told  him  of  the  rising.  On 
Ting-hae  he  attacked  the  western  gate  unsuccess- 
fully, after  which  he  turned  to  the  northern, 
w hich  he  took,  and  entered,  proceeding  to  attack 
the  inner  palace.  Unsuccessful  there,  he  with- 
drew, and  arranged  his  forces  in  the  Yoh  [street]. 
There  he  challenged  his  enemies  to  battle,  but 
they  would  not  meet  him.  He  then  came  to  Loo  a 
fugitive,  and  presented  a chariot  to  Ke  Woo-tsze, 
so  beautiful  and  polished  that  men  could  see 
themselves  iu  it.  When  Chen  Chwang-shuh 


saw  it,  he  said,  “When  the  carriage  is  highly 
polished,  its  owner  is  sure  to  come  to  distress. 
It  was  right  he  should  come  to  exile.”  Shuh-sun 
Muh-tsze  gave  Fung  an  entertainment,  at  which 
he  scattered  the  sacrificial  thank-offerings  about. 
Muh-tszc  was  displeased,  and  made  the  musicians 
sing  for  him  the  Maou  ch*e  (a  lost  ode),  but  he 
did  not  perceive  the  meaning. 

*By-and-by  the  people  of  Ts*e  sent  to  re- 
proach [Loo  for  sheltering  him],  on  which  he 
fled  to  Woo,  where  Kow-yu  gave  him  [the  city 
of]  Choo-fang.  There  he  collected  the  mem- 
bers of  his  clan  and  settled  them,  becoming 
richer  than  he  had  been  before.  Tsze-fuh  Hwuy- 
pih  said  to  Shuh-sun,  “ Heaven  would  seem  to 
enrich  bad  men.  Kfing  Fung  is  rich  again.” 
Muh-tsze  replied,  “Riches  may  be  called  the 
reward  of  good  men,  and  the  ruin  of  bad  men. 
Heaven  will  bring  him  to  ruin.  He  will  be 
destroyed  utterly  with  all  that  are  his.’ 

[Appended  here,  we  have  two  narratives: — 

1st.  ‘On  Kwei-sze,  the  king  [by]  Heaven's 
[grace]  died.  No  word  was  yet  sent  of  the 
event,  and  therefore  no  record  was  made  of  iu 
This  w*as  according  to  rule.'  Sec  below  on  the 
last  par. 

2d.  ‘In  the  disorder  occasioned  by  Ts‘uy- 
tsze,  all  duke  [Cliwang’s]  sons  had  disup{>earvd. 
Ts‘oo  had  gone  to  Loo;  Shuh-sun  Svueu  to  Yen, 
and  Kea  to  the  hill  of  Kow-tow.  Now  that 
K'ing  Fung  was  driven  into  exile,  they  were  all 
recalled,  the  furniture  which  they  required 
supplied,  and  their  cities  restored  to  them. 
The  duke  conferred  P‘ei-teen  on  Gan-tsze,  in 
whose  circuit  there  were  60  towns;  but  he  would 
not  receive  it.  Tsze-we  said  to  him,  “ Riches 
are  what  men  desire;  how  is  it  that  you  alone 
do  not  desire  them  ?”  He  replied,  “ The  towns 
of  the  K'ing  were  enow  to  excite  men’s  desires, 
and  hence  he  is  now  in  exile.  My  cities  are  not 
enow  to  do  that;  but  if  1 were  to  receive  P‘ei- 
tecn,  they  would  be  so,  and  the  day  of  my  ex  do 
would  not  be  distant.  Abroad,  I should  not 
have  one  town  to  preside  over.  My  not  receiv- 
ing P*ei-teen  is  not  because  1 hate  riches,  but 
because  I am  afraid  of  losing  iny  riches.  More- 
over, riches  should  be  like  pieces  of  cloth  or  silk, 
which  nre  made  up  in  lengths  of  a definite 
measurement,  which  cannot  be  altered.  When 
the  people  have  the  means  of  sustentation 
abundant  and  conveniences  of  life,  there  must  be 
the  rectification  of  virtue  (See  the  Shoo,  II.  ii.  7) 
to  act  as  a limit  or  border  to  them.  Let  them 
not  become  abandoned  and  insolent,  and  you 
have  what  may  be  called  a protecting  bonier  to 
their  Advantages.  If  those  go  beyond  that,  ruin 
will  ensue.  My  not  coveting  to  have  more  than 
1 have  is  what  is  called  the  pmtecting  limit." 
The  duke  gave  Pih-kwoh  Too  60  towns,  and 
he  received  them.  He  gave  [many]  toTsxe-ya, 
but  he  only  accepted  a few.  He  gave  the  same 
to  Tsze-we,  and  he  accepted  them,  but  after- 
wards returued  some.  The  duke  considered  the 
conduct  [of  these  two]  a proof  of  their  fidelity, 
and  showed  them  favour. 

‘ He  liberated  Loo-p‘oo  P*eeh  and  [banished 
him]  to  the  northern  borders.  He  sought  fur 
the  body  of  Ts*uy  Cli’oo,  intending  to  take  the 
head  off,  but  could  not  find  it.  When  Shuh-sun 
Muh-tsze  heard  of  this  he  said,  “They  are  sure 
to  find  it.  King  Woo  had  ten  capable  minis- 
ters ; and  did  not  Ts‘uy  Ch*oo  have  as  many 
servants?  Less  than  ten  would  uot  have  been 
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enow  to  bury  him."  By  -and -by  one  of  Ts*uy’s 
servant*  said,  •*  Give  me  his  /«*/A  which  took  the 
two  units  to  hold  it,  ami  1 will  give  up  his 
coffin."  Thu*  they  found  [the  bodyj.  In  the 
12th  month,  on  Yih-luie,  the  1st  day  of  the 
moon,  the  people  of  Ts“e  removed  duke  Chwang 
from  his  grave,  and  put  hint  in  proper  grave- 
clothes  into  a new  coffin  in  the  grand  chamber, 
and  In  the  fold]  coffin  they  exposed  Ta‘uy 
ChWs  body  in  the  market  place.  The  people 
could  all  still  recognize  it,  and  said,  "This  is 
Tshiy-tszo.'] 

Parr.  7, 9.  The  Chuen  says: —‘In consequence 
of  the  covenant  of  Sung,  the  duke,  and  the  duke 
of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Clrin,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing, 
and  the  hAron  of  Heu,  went  to  Ts4oo.  When 
the  duke  passed  by  [the  capital  of  ] Ch'ing,  the 
earl  was  not  in  it,  [but  had  already  gouej.  Pih- 
yew,  however,  came  out  on  a complimentary 
visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Hwang,  and  was  not 
respectful.  Muh-shuh  said,  “If  Pih-yew  be 
not  dealt  with  as  an  offender  by  ChHng,  he 
will  do  that  State  great  injury.  Respectfulness 
is  an  essential  thing  for  the  people.  If  a man 
cast  it  away,  bow  shall  he  keep  [the  family]  he 
haa  received  from  his  ancestors?  It  the  people 
of  ClFing  do  not  punish  him,  they  arc  sure  to 
suffer  through  him.  The  duckweed  and  pond- 
weed,  gathered  by  the  hanks  of  shallows  and 
marshes  and  about  standing  pools,  placed  in  the 
ancestral  temple,  and  su|>crintomUd  by  theyoung 
and  elegant  ladies,  [are  ncccpted]  because  of  the 
reverence  [in  the  thing]  (See  the  She,  I.  ii.  ode 
IV.).  When  the  duke  had  reached  the  Han,  king 
K'ang  of  Ts*oo  was  dead,  and  he  wished  to  re- 
turn. Shuh-chung  Cli*aou-pili  said,  “We  Are 
going  for  the  sake  of  the  State  of  Ts^oo,  and 


not  on  account  of  one  man."  Tsze-fuh  IJwuy- 
pili  snid.  “The  superior  man  is  solicitous  about 
what  is  remote;  smaller  men  act  from  the  im- 
pression of  what  is  near.  Who  has  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  future,  without  considering  the 
[present]  hunger  and  cold?  Lotus  return  for 
the  present."  Shuh-sun  Muh-tsxe  said,  “Shuh- 
chung  is  to  be  entirely  followed.  Tsze-fuh ’a 
opinion  is  that  of  one  commencing  his  learning." 
Yung  Cbing-pih  [also]  said,  “ He  who  considers 
the  remote  is  the  faithful  counsellor."  On  this 
the  duke  went  on. 

‘ Heang-seuh  said,  “ [Our  journey  was]  on  ac- 
count of  the  one  man,  and  not  on  account  of 
Ts‘oo.  Who  can  think  of'lYoo,  and  not  think 
of  the  [present]  hunger  and  cold  ? Let  u*  re- 
turn for  the  present  and  rest  our  people.  When 
they  have  settled  the  question  of  a new  ruler, 
we  can  make  the  necessary  preparations."  On 
this  the  duke  of  Sung  returned.’ 

Far.  8.  The  king  really  died  on  Kwei-sze, 
21  days  before  Keah-yin; — acc.  to  the  1st  nar- 
rative after  p.  0.  Tso-she  says : — ‘ An  officer  from 
the  court  came  to  announce  the  king’s  death. 
Being  asked  the  day  of  it.  he  said  it  was  Keah- 
yin  ; and  so  it  was  recorded,  to  show  the  fault 
[of  the  late  announcement]  (?V 

If  Keah-yin  was  In  the  12tn  month,  Yih-wu 
when  the  viscount  of  Ts’oo  died,  separated  from 
Kcnh-yin  by  41  days  could  nut  be  in  it.  This 
is  held  to  prove  that  there  was  an  intercalary 
month  at  tne  end  of  this  year,  to  which  Yih-wo 
belonged. 

[There  is  appended  here: — 4 K‘euli  Keen  of 
Ts'oo  died,  and  Ciiaou  W&n-tszc  wore  mourn- 
ing for  him  according  to  the  rule  for  those  who 
had  covenanted  together; — which  was  right-'] 
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Wifc-^r 

XXIX.  1 In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first 
month,  the  duke  was  in  Ts'oo. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  the  duke  arrived  from 

Ts'oo. 

3 On  Kang-woo.  K'an,  marquis  of  Wei,  died. 

4 A gate-keeper  murdered  Yu-ehue,  viscount  of  Woo, 

5 Chung-sun  Kech  joined  Seim  Ying  of  Tsin,  Kaon 

Che  of  Ts'e,  Hwa  Ting  of  Sung,  She-shuh  E of  Wei, 
Kung-sun  Twain  of  Ch'ing,  and  officers  of  Ts'uou, 
Keu,  TTuig,  Sceh,  and  little  Choo,  in  walling  [the 
capital  of]  Ke. 

6 The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  Yang  to  Loo  on  a friendly 

mission. 

7 The  viscount  of  Ke  came  and  made  a covenant. 

8 The  viscount  of  Woo  sent  Ohali  to  Loo  on  a friendly 

mission. 

i)  In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  there  was  the  burial 
of  duke  Hcen  of  Wei. 

10  Kaon  Che  of  Ts'e  fled  from  that  State  to  north  Yen. 

11  In  winter,  Chung-sun  Keeh  went  to  Tsin. 

Par.  1.  Tso-she  say*  thi»  notice  i*  intended 
to  explain  how  the  duke  did  not  welcome  in 
the  new  year  hy  repairing  to  the  shrines  in  the 
ancestral  temple  on  the  first  day  of  it.  But 
there  is  probably  more  significance  in  it.  Both 
duke  SSang  and  duke  Ch‘ing  had  been  absent 
from  Loo  at  the  time  of  the  new  year  on 
■visits  to  Tsin  ; but  the  classic  contains  no  par. 
like  this  in  reference  to  those  years.  To  be 
obliged  to  go  to  'IVo  > was  an  indignity  to  the 
marquis  of  Loo;  while  there,  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  peculiar  indignities;  and  during  his 
absence  Ke  W oo-tsze  bad  encroached  upon  his 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  StatP.  so 
that  he  was  even  afraid  to  enter  his  capital  on 


his  return.  All  these  things  are  hidden  under 
the  apparently  innocent  words  of  the  text,  in 
which  many  have  traced  the  tlyfux  of  the  sage 
himself  The  Omen  says : — * The  people  of  Ts*oo 
required  the  duke  to  bring  grave-clothes  with 
his  own  hand  [forking  K‘ang].  He  was  troubled 
about  it,  but  Muh-shuh  said  to  him,  “Have  all 
i about  the  coffin  sprinkled,  ami  then  take  the 
\ grave-clothes  there.  They  will  lie  but  so  much 
I cloth  or  silk  set  forth  [at  court].”  Accordingly 
a sorcerer  was  employed,  who  first  executed  the 
] sprinkling  with  a branch  of  a poach  tree  and 
some  reeds.  The  people  of  Ts  oo  did  not  pre- 
| vent  him,  but  they  afterwards  regretted  it.’ 
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[Wc  hare  hero  two  notices  about  the  burials 
of  the  princes  of  Ts‘c  and  Ts*oo : — 

1st.  ‘In  the  2d  month,  on  Kwei-niaou,  the 
people  of  Ts*e  buried  duke  Chwang  in  the  north- 
ern suburbs. 

2d.  * In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  at  the 
burial  of  king  K*ang  of  Ts‘00,  the  duke,  with 
the  marquis  of  Chin,  the  earl  pf  Ch‘ing,  and 
the  baron  of  Hen,  all  accompanied  it  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  gate,  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  States  went  to  the  grave.  Kcah- 
gaou  (See  at  the  end  of  the  1st  year  of  duke 
Ch‘aou)  then  took  the  vacant  seat,  and  king 
[Kung’s]  son  Wei  becamechief  minister.  Tsze- 
yu,  the  internuncius  of  Clring,  said,  “This 
may  be  called  incongruous.  [Wei]  will  take 
the  [king's]  place,  and  flourish  in  his  room. 
Beneath  the  pine  and  the  cypress  the  grass  does 
not  flourish]. 

Par.  2.  The  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘oo,  but  it 
was  with  some  hesitancy  that  he  ventured  to 
enter  his  own  State  again. 

The  Chuen  says:— “When  the  duke  on  his 
return  had  got  [to  the  barrier-wall  of  Ts*oo],  Kc- 
Woo-tsze  had  taken  Peon,  [nnd  appropriated  it 
to  himself].  He  sent,  however,  Kung-yay  to 
[meet  the  duke,  and]  inquire  after  his  welfare, 
•ending  a messenger  after  him,  who  overtook 
him,  with  a waled  letter  [for  the  duke],  in 
which  it  was  said,  “The  officer  in  charge  of 
Peen  was  intending  to  revolt.  I led  mv  follow- 
ers to  punish  him.  and  have  got  the  place.  I 
venture  to  inform  you  of  it.”  Kung-yay  dis- 
charged his  commission  and  withdrew;  nnd 
when  [the  duke]  came  to  his  resting  place,  he 
learned  that  Ke  Woo-tsxe  had  taken  Peen. 
“He  wished  to  get  it,”  said  the  duke,  “and 
pretends  that  it  was  revolting.  This  makes  me 
feel  that  I uin  treated  very  distantly."  He  then 
asked  Kung-yay  \s  bother  it  would  be  sate  for 
him  to  enter  [tiie  State],  “'Hie  State,"  replied 
Kung-yay,  “is  your  lordship’s;  who  will  dare 
to  resist  you?”  On  which  the  duke  gave  him 
the  cap  and  robes  [of  a minister].  That  officer 
firmly  declined  them,  and  only  received  them 
after  he  whs  hard  pressed  to  do  so.  The  duke 
wished  not  to  enter  the  State,  till  Yung  Ching- 
pih  sang  to  him  the  Sliili  wc  (She,  I.  iii.  ode 
XL),  after  which  he  took  his  way  back  to  the 
capital.  He  arrived  from  Ts‘oo  in  the  5th 
month,  and  Kung-yay  resigned  the  city  which 
he  held  from  Ke  Woo-taze.  and  never  afterw  ards 
entered  his  house,  saying  that  he  would  not  be 
in  the  employment  of  such  a deceiver  of  his  ruler. 
If  Ke-sun  went  to  see  him,  he  would  8]>enk  of 
his  business  ns  in  former  days.  If  he  did  not 
go  to  see  hirn,  he  never  spoke  of  the  affairs  of 
the  family.  When  he  was  ill,  he  assembled  his 
servants,  and  said  to  them,  “When  I am  dead, 
be  sure  and  not  put  me  in  my  coffin  with  iny 
ministerial  cap  and  robes.  They  were  not  a 
reward  of  virtue.  And  do  not  let  the  Ke  bury 
me.”  ’ 

Par.  3.  [The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘At  the 
burial  of  king  Ling,  the  highest  ministers  of 
Ching  being  [otherwise]  occupied,  Tsze-chen 
proposed  that  Yin  Twan  should  go  [to  the 
capital].  Pih-yew  objected  on  the  ground  that 
Twan  was  too  young;  but  Tsze-chen  said,  “la 
it  not  better  that  a young  man  should  go  than 
that  no  one  at  all  should  go  ? The  ode  (She, 
U.  i.  ode  II.  2)  says. 


‘The  king’s  business  was  not  to  be  slackly 
performed ; 

I had  no  leisure  to  kneel  or  to  sit.’ 

East,  west,  south  and  north,  who  dares  to  dwell 
at  ease?  We  steadily  serve  Tsin  and  Ts‘oo,  in 
order  to  protect  the  royal  House.  The  king’* 
business  must  not  be  undischarged,  but  there  is 
no  regular  rule  as  to  the  person."  Accordingly, 
he  sent  Yin  Twan  to  Chow.’] 

Par.  4.  Tiie  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Woo,  in  an  invasion  of  Yueh,  took  a prisoner, 
whom  they  made  a door-keeper  (/.*.,  after  cut- 
ting off  bis  feet),  and  then  appointed  him  to  the 
charge  of  the  [viscount’s]  boat.  The  viscount, 
Yu-ch»e.  was  inspecting  the  boat  [on  one  occa- 
sion], when  the  door-keeper  murdered  him  with 
a knife.” 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  j|j| ; 
but  how  the  murder  should  be  the  act  of  a 

* door-keeper’  seems  to  need  some  explanation. 

Both  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang  say  that  the 
person  in  question  was  JfjJ  ‘ mutilated,’ and 
Kuh-leang  further  says  the  mutilation  consisted 
in  his  being  a eunuch  (=^p).  But  we  need  no* 
suppose  this.  Persons  mutilated  in  their  feet 
were  in  those  times  often  employed  as  gate- 
keepers; and  officers  were  so  punished,  and  then 
that  occupation  whs  given  to  them.  This  must  be 
the  meaning,  I think,  of  the  *n  Ten- 

sile, and  we  can  understand  how  the  man  should 
revenge  himself  by  the  murder  of  the  viscount. 

[We  have  here  the  following  narrative: — 

* Tsze-chen  of  Ching  diet!,  and  [his  son],  Tsare- 
p‘e,  succeeded  to  his  place.  At  this  time  the 
State  was  suffering  from  famine,  and  as  the 
wheat  crop  was  not  yet  ripe,  the  people  were 
very  badly  off.  Tsze-p*e  then,  [as  if]  by  his 
father’s  command,  presented  each  family  with  a 
chvnq  of  millet,  thereby  winning  the  attachment 
of  the  people;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
government  of  the  State  regularly  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Han  family,  its  chiefs  being 
the  highest  minister. 

‘When  Tsze-han,  minister  of  Works  in  Sung, 
heard  what  Tsze-p‘e  had  done,  he  said,  “As  we 
are  neighbours  to  [the  Slate  where  such]  good 
[is  done],  our  people  will  expect  the  same  from 
us."  Sung  was  also  suffering  from  famine,  and 
he  begged  duke  P‘ing  to  lend  [to  the  people] 
out  of  his  public  stores  of  grain,  and  made  the 
great  officers  all  lend  in  the  same  way.  He 
himself  kept  no  record  of  what  he  lent,  [saying 
that  he  did  it]  for  the  great  officers  who  had 
none.  The  consequence  was  that  none  in  Sung 
suffered  from  want.  Shuh-heang  heard  of  it 
and  said,  “ Many  families  will  perish  before 
the  Han  of  Clring,  and  the  Yoh  of  Sung.  They 
two  are  likely  to  have  the  chief  swav  in  their 
States.  The  people  will  be  attached  to  them. 
But  in  giving,  and  not  considering  it  an  act  of 
virtue,  the  Yoh  has  the  advantage.  His  descend- 
ants will  rise  and  fall  along  with  Sung."’] 

Par.  5.  Por  jjf  ^ Kung-yang  has 
lit**  ; and  both  he  and  Kuh-leang  have 

a*ter  A'  ^*iuen  *ays: — 

‘The  mother  of  duke  Ping  of  Tsin  waa  a 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Ke,  in  consequence  of 
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which  he  took  the  management  of  that  State. 
In  the  f,th  month,  Che  Tnoo-tsze  (Scan  Ying) 
assembled  the  great  officer*  of  the  States  to 
fortify  its  capital.  Mftng  llenou-pih  (Chung-sun 
Keeh)  was  among  them;  and  from  Cli'ing  Tsze- 
t*ae-shuh  and  l’ih-sliih  (Kung-sun  Twan)  went. 
The  former  of  these  visited  T*ae-shuh  Wan-teze 
(T‘ac-shuh  of  Wei),  and  spoke  with  him  [about 
the  undertaking].  “ Very  great'*  said  Wftn-tsze, 
“is  this  walling  of  K*e.”  Tsze-t*ae-shuh  said, 
“ How  is  it  that  Tsin  has  no  thought  about  the 
wants  of  the  States  that  are  connected  with  the 
house  of  Chow,  and  acts  itself  to  protect  this 
branch  of  Ilea  ? We  can  well  know  from  it  how 
Tsin  has  abandoned  all  us  Ke  (States  of  the 
TO  or  Chow  surname).  But  if  it  bandon  them, 
■who  will  remain  nttachcd  to  it?  I have  heard 
that  to  abandon  one's  own,  and  seek  to  strangers, 
is  a proof  of  estrangement  from  virtue.  The 
Ode  (She,  II.  iv.  ode  VIII.  12)  says, 

‘They  assemble  their  neighbours, 

And  their  kinsfolk  are  full  of  their  praise.’ 

As  Tsin  does  not  piny  a neighbour’s  part,  who 
will  praise*  it?” 

* Kaou  Tsze-yung  (Kaou  Che)  of  Ta*e  and  the 
minister  of  Instruction  of  Sung  (Hwa  Ting), 
visited  Che  Pth  (Scun  Ying),  when  Joo  Ts‘e  was 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  When  the  guests  were 
gone,  the  marshal  How  (Joo  Ts*e)  said  to  Che 
Pih,  “Neither  of  those  gentlemen  will  escape  an 
evil  end.  Tsze-yung  is  self-sufficient,  and  the 
minister  of  Instruction  is  extravagant.  They 
are  both  men  who  will  ruin  their  families.”  Che 
Pih  said,  “ [As  between  them],  how  will  it  be?" 
The  reply  was,  “ Self-sufficiency  brings  its  fate 
on  more  rapidly.  Extravagance  comes  to  ruin 
along  with  [the  exhaustion  of]  its  means;  but 
other  men  deal  ruin  to  self-sufficiency.  In  this 
case  it  will  [soon]  come.”’ 

It  was  certainly  ill-advised  in  the  marquis  of 
Tsin  to  call  out  the  States  to  An  undertaking 
like  the  walling  of  Ke.  The  partiality  displayed 
in  it  did  much  to  shake  the  supremacy  which 
Tsin  had  maintained  so  long.  Loo,  and  other 
States  probably  as  well,  were  made  to  restore 
to  Ke  lauds  which  they  had  taken  from  it. 

Par.  C.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘'Hie  visit  of  Fan 
Ileen-tsze  (Sze  Yang)  was  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  walling  of  Ke  The  duke  entertained 
him,  when  Chen  Chwang-pih  held  the  silks 
[presented  to  him],  and  three  pairs  of  archers 
displayed  their  skill.  The  duke’s  own  officers, 
however,  were  not  sufficient  to  supply  that 
number,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  some  from 
one  of  the  cUns.  That  supplied  Chen  Hea  and 
Chen  Yuh-foo,  who  formed  one  pair.  Of  the 
duke's  officers,  Kung-woo  Shaou-pih-chung  and 
Yen  Chwang-shuh  formed  a pair,  and  the  other 
consisted  of  TsAng  Koo-foo  and  Tang  Shull.' 

Par.  7.  The  marquis  sent  the  marshal  Joo 
Shuh-how  to  Loo  to  manage  the  matter  about 
the  lands  of  Ke,  when  we  did  not  restore  all 
[that  we  had  taken],  Taou,  the  marquis’s  mo- 
ther, was  indignant,  and  said  that  Ts‘e  (Shuh- 
how)  had  taken  bribes,  and  that  if  their  former 
rulers  could  know  it,  they  would  not  approve 
of  his  doing  so.  The  marquis  told  this  to 
Shah-how,  who  replied,  “The  princes  of  Yu, 
Kwoh,  Tsiiaou,  Hwali,  Hoh,  Yang,  Han,  and 
Wei  were  Kcs  ),  and  Tain’s  greatness  is 


t owing  to  [its  absorption  of]  them.  If  it  had 
not  encroached  on  the  small  States,  where 
should  it  have  found  territory  to  take?  Since 
the  times  of  Woo  ami  11  ecu,  wc  have  annexed 
many  of  them ; and  who  can  mil  us  to  account 
for  the  encroachments  ? Kc  is  a remnant  of 
[the  House  of]  Hea,  and  has  Assimilated  to  tho 
wild  tribes  of  the  east.  [The  princes  of]  Loo  are 
the  descendants  of  the  duke  of  Chow,  and  Aro 
in  most  friendly  relations  with  Tsin;  if  wo 
should  confer  all  Ke  on  Loo,  we  should  not  bo 
doing  anything  strange,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
to  make  to  do  about  [in  the  present  matter]. 
In  its  relations  with  Tsin,  Loo  contributes  its 
dues  without  fail;  its  valuable  curiosities  are 
always  arriving;  its  princes,  ministers,  and 
great  officers  come,  one  after  another,  to  our 
court.  Our  historiographers  do  not  cease  re- 
cording; our  treasury  is  not  left  empty  a month. 
Let  such  a state  of  things  alone.  Why  should 
we  make  Loo  thin  in  order  to  fatten  Ke  ? If, 
moreover,  our  former  rulers  could  know  of  tho 
case,  would  they  not  be  angry  with  the  lady, 
rather  than  find  occasion  to  reprove  me?” 

‘Duke  Wan  of  Ke  [now]  came  to  Loo,  and 
made  a covenant  (With  reference  to  the  restored 
lands).  The  text  calls  him  viscount,  in  con- 
tempt for  him  (?).’ 

Par.  8.  The  Chah  introduced  here  appears  in 
an  honourable  way  in  the  narrative  appended 
to  xiv.  1.  The  difficulties  connected  with  his 
present  mission  will  be  touched  on  after  the  long 
narrative  in  the  Chuen:— ‘The  Kung-tsze Chah 
of  Woo,  having  come  to  Loo  on  a complimentary 
mission,  visited  Shuh-sun  Muh-tsze,  and  was 
pleased  with  him.  He  said  to  him,  however, 
i “ You  will  not,  I am  afraid,  die  a natural  death! 
You  love  good  men,  and  yet  arc  not  able  to 
select  such  [for  office].  I have  heard  that  it  is  the 
object  of  a superior  man,  high  in  office,  to  select 
[good  men].  You  are  a minister  of  Loo,  and  a 
scion  of  its  House.  You  are  entrusted  with  a 
great  part  of  its  government,  and  yet  you  are 
not  careful  in  tho  men  you  raise  to  office ; — how 
will  you  bear  the  consequences  ? Calamity  is 
sure  to  come  upon  you.”  He  then  begged  that 
he  might  hear  the  music  of  Chow;  and  [the 
dukel  made  the  musicians  sing  to  him  the  [odes  of 
the]  Chow  Nan  and  the  Shaou  Nan  (She,  I.  L,  ii.) 
[with  all  the  accompaniments].  “ Admirable  I” 
he  said ; “ here  was  the  beginning  and  founda- 
tion [of  king  Wftn’s  transforming  influence], 
yet  still  it  was  not  complete.  Notwithstanding, 
there  is  [the  expression  of  ] earnest  endeavour, 
without  any  resentment.” 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of]  P‘ei,  Yung, 
and  Wei  (She,  I.  iii.  iv.  v?)  “ Admirable ! ” he 
said.  “How  deep  [was  the  influence]!  Here 
are  those  who  sorrow,  and  yet  are  not  distress- 
ed.” I hear  [and  I know]: — it  was  the  virtue 
of  K*ang-shuh  and  duke  Woo,  which  made  theso 
odes  what  they  are,— the  odes  of  Wei.” 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of]  Wang  (She, 
I.  vi.)  “ Admirable!”  he  said.  “ Hero  is  thought 
without  fear,  as  befitted  Chow  after  its  removal 
to  the  east!” 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of]  ChHng  fl. 
vii.).  He  said,  “Admirable!  But  the  niinutias 
in  them  are  excessive,  and  the  people  could  not 
endure  them.  It  is  this  which  will  make  Ch‘ing 
the  first  to  perish.” 

‘ They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of  ] Ts'e  (I.  till.). 
He  said,  “ Admirable ! How  loudly  sound 
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these  odes  of  a groat  State!  It  was  T*ae-kung  i 
who  made  such  an  object  of  distinction  by  the 
east  sea.  The  destinies  of  this  State  are  not  to 
be  measured." 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [ikIcs  of  J Pin  (I.  xv.). 
He  said,  “ Admirable!  [Their  sound]  is  grand.  I 
They  are  expressive  of  enjoyment  without  » 
license, — as  befitted  the  duke  of  Chow  in  the 
east J” 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of]  Ts*in  (I.  xi.). 
He  said,  “ Here  are  what  we  call  the  sounds  of 
the  cultivate*!  States!  Ts*in  was  able  to  be- 
cotneonoof  these,  and  so  is  great,  very  great. 
Was  it  not  because  it  occupies  the  old  seat  of 
Chow  r 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of]  Wei  (I.  ix.). 
He  said,  “Admirable!  What  harmony ! There 
is  grandeur  and  delicacy,  like  a dangerous  defile 
yet  easily  traversed ! To  this  let  there  be  added 
the  aids  of  virtue,  and  [Wei]  should  produce 
intelligent  lords." 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of]  T‘ang  (1.  x.). 
He  said,  “ How  expressive  of  thought  and  deep 
[anxiety]!  Did  not  Tang  possess  the  people 
that  came  down  from  [the  rule  of  the  prince  ofl 
T‘aou  and  T‘ang?  But  for  that  how  should 
there  have  been  here  an  anxiety  so  far-reach- 
ing? But  fur  the  remaining  influence  of  his 
excellent  virtue,  who  could  have  produced  any- 
thing like  this?" 

♦They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of  ] Ch’in  (I.xii.). 
He  said,  “A  State  without  [proper]  lords!— 
how  can  it  continue  long?”  On  [the  music  of] 
Kwei  and  Ts‘aou  (L  xiii.  xiv.),  he  made  no  re- 
marks. 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of  the]  Scnou  Yn, 
(She,  II.).  He  said,  “ Admirable  1 Here  is 
thoughtfulness,  hut  no  disaffection;  resentful 
feeling,  but  not  the  expression  of  it.  Is  there 
not  indicated  some  decay  in  the  virtue  of  Chow? 
But  still  there  were  the  people  that  had  come 
down  from  the  early  kings." 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  [odes  of  the]  Ta  Ya 
(She,  III.).  He  said.  “ How  wide!  1 low  har- 
monious and  pleasant ! Amid  all  the  winding 
of  the  notes],  the  movement  is  straight-onward, 
s there  not  here  the  virtue  of  king  Wfin?” 

‘They  sang  to  him  the  Sacrificial  Giles  (She, 
IV.).  Ho  said,  “This  is  perfect!  Here  are 
straight-forwardness  without  rudeness;  wind- 
ing but  no  bending;  nearness  without  pressure; 
distance  without  estrangement;  changes  with- 
out license;  repetitions  without  satiety;  discon- 
Bolatcuess  without  deep  sorrow ; joy  without 
wild  indulgence;  the  use  of  resources  without 
their  ever  failing;  wide  [virtue]  without  dis- 
play; beneficence  without  waste;  appropriation 
without  covetousness;  conservation  without  ob- 
struction; and  constant  exercise  without  any 
dissipation.  The  five  notes  are  harmonious;  the 
[airs  of  the]  eight  winds  are  equally  blended; 
the  parts  [of  the  different  instruments]  are 
defined;  all  is  maintained  in  ah  orderly  manner; 
the  complete  virtue  [of  Chovrand  bhang  and  of 
Loo]  appears  united  nere." 

‘When  he  saw  the  dancers  with  the  ivory 
pipes,  and  those  with  the  southern  flageolets,  he 
said,  “Admirable!  And  still  we  must  regret 
[that  Wftn’s  sway  was  not  universal]." 

‘ When  he  saw  the  dancers  of  the  Ta-woo  (the 
dance  of  king  Woo),  he  said,  “Admirable! 
Chow  was  now  complete ! Here  is  the  witness 
of  it!” 


4 When  he  saw  the  dancers  of  the  Shaon-hoo 
(The  dance  of  T'ang  of  Yin),  he  said.  “The 
magnanimity  of  the  sage!  and  still  there  was 
something  to  l>e  ashamed  of  [in  T’ang]; — his 
position  was  hard  [even]  for  a sage.” 

‘When  he  saw  the  dancers  of  the  Ta-hca  (the 
music  of  Yu),  he  said,  “Admirable!  Zcaloua 
labour  without  any  assumption  of  merit!— who 
but  Yu  could  have  accomplished  this?" 

‘ When  he  saw  the  dancers  of  the  Shaou-seaou 
| (the  music  of  Shun),  he  said,  “Virtue  was  here 
i complete.  This  is  great.  It  is  like  the  univer- 
sal overshadowing  of  heaven,  and  the  universal 
j sustaining  of  the  earth.  The  most  complete 
virtue  could  add  nothing  to  this.  Let  the 
) exhibition  stop.  If  there  be  any  other  music,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  ask  to  hear  it." 

‘Chah  had  come  out  to  pay  complimentary 
visits,  to  introduce  the  new  ruler  of  Woo  to  the 
other  princes;  so  he  now  went  on  toTs’e,  where 
he  was  pleased  with  Gan  P’ing-chung,  and  said 
to  him,  “Quickly  return  [to  the  State]  your 
towns  and  your  share  in  the  government.  If 
you  are  without  towns  and  charge,  you  will 
1 escape  the  troubles  [that  are  coming].  The 
government  of  Ts‘e  will  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  right  ]K.*rson  ; but  until  that  happens,  its 
j troubles  will  not  cease."  Grii-Uzc  on  this  re- 
signed his  share  in  the  government  and  his  tow  ns 
through  Ch‘in  Hwan-tsze;  and  in  this  way  ho 
escaped  the  troubles  of  Lwan  and  Knou. 

‘.[From  T»*e]  Chah  went  on  to  Ch‘ing,  where 
he  visited  T»xc-ch‘an,  as  if  they  had  been  old 
acquaintances,  presenting  him  with  a sash  of  the 
plain,  white  silk  [of  Woo],  and  receiving  from 
him  a robe  of  the  grass-cloth  [of  Ch  mg].  He 
said  toT«xe-ch‘an,  “The  [acting]  chief  minister 
I of  Ch*ing  is  extravagant,  and  troubles  will  [soon] 
j arise,  'file  government  is  sure  to  fall  to  you, 
and  you  must  be  careful  to  observe  the  rules  of 
propriety  in  the  conduct  of  it.  If  you  arc  not  so, 
the  State  will  go  to  ruin.” 

‘ He  went  on  to  Wei,  where  he  was  pleased 
with  Keu  Yuen,  Sxe  Kow,  Szc  Ts’cw,  the  Kung- 
tsze  King,  Kung-shuh  Fuh,  and  the  Kung-tsze 
Chaon,  and  said,  “There  are  many  superior  men 
in  Wei,  and  it  will  not  yet  have  any  sorrows." 

* From  Wei  he  went  to  Tsin,  and  [on  the  way] 
was  going  to  pass  the  night  inlVeih.  Hearing 
the  sound  of  bells  in  it,  however,  he  said,  **  This 
is  strange!  I have  heard  that  he  who  strives, 
and  does  so  not  virtuously,  is  sure  to  be  executed. 
It  is  because  he  oflemlcd'  against  his  ruler  that 
he  is  here.  If  to  live  in  apprehension  were  not 
enough  for  him,  why  should  be  go  on  to  have 
music?  He  lives  here  like  n swallow  which  Ims 
built  its  nest  in  a tent.  When  his  ruler  is  still 
in  his  coffin  in  the  ancestral  temple,  is  it  a time 
to  hove  music?"  With  this  he  left  the  place; 
but  when  [Sun]  Wftn-tsze  heard  his  words,  he 
never  afterwards  listened  to  a lute  all  his  life. 

‘ Arrived  at  Tsin,  he  was  pleased  with  (Miaou 
Wfln-tsze,  Han  Seuen-tsze,  and  Wei  Hcen-tsze, 
and  snid,  “The  [rule  of  the]  State  of  Tsin  will 
be  concentrated  in  the  families  of  these  three.” 
He  was  pleased  [also]  with  Shuh-heang;  and 
when  he  was  going  awny,  he  said  to  him,  “ You 
i must  do  your  best.  Your  ruler  is  extravagant, 
i and  there  arc  many  [deemed  to  be]  good  men 
j [about  the  court],  'Hie  great  officers  art*  wealthy, 
j and  the  government  will  come  into  their  families. 
I You  love  what  is  straightforward,  and  will  take 
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thought  how  to  escnpo  yourself  from  calamities  I 
[that  an*  comingl. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  connexion 
with  this  mission  of  lic-chah.  Ace.  toTso-she, 
it  was  to  open  con mmnicat ions  between  the 
new  ruler  of  Woo  and  the  other  prince*.  But 
the  former  ruler  of  Woo  was  murdered  only  in 
the  nth  month  ; and  tlmt  same  month,  Cltah 
must  have  been  despatched ; — a thing  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  proprieties  of  China.  Too  Yu 
supposes  that  he  was  sent  away  by  Vu-cIibc  be- 
fore his  murder,  and  went  on  his  mission,  with- 
out hearing  of  it.  But  ns  the  news  of  that  event 
soon  reached  Loo,  it  could  not  but  also  reach  * 
him.  This  is  one  of  those  questions  which  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  solved,  and  which  there  is 
therefore  little  use  in  discussing. 

In  his  history  of  Woo,  (Historical  Records, 
Bk.  XXXI.)  Sze-ma  Tt*een  gives  Yu-chae  17 
years  of  rule,  and  a natural  death,  so  that  the 
Cl»‘un  Ts*ew  ami  his  Work  here  contradict  each 
other. 

Par.  10.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  North 
Yen  in  the  classic.  It  was  a Ke  State,  held  by  the 
descendants  of  Sliih,  the  duke  of  Shaou  famous 
In  the  Shoo,  as  earls,  or,  acc.  to  Sze-ma  Ts*cen, 
marquises.  Its  capital  was  in  Ke  (Jfilj)*  *n  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Ta-hlng,  one  of  the  districts  in  which 
Peking  is.  There  is  still  a Ke-chow  in  the  dep. 
of  Sliun-fcen. 

The  Chuen  says. — ‘In  autumn,  in  the  9th 
month,  Kung-sun  Cli'ne  and  Kung-sun  Tvaou  of 
T#*c  drove  the  great  officer  Kaou  Che  to  north 
Yen.  He  went  from  the  capital  on  Yih-we. 
The  words  of  the  text,  that  he  left  the  State 
and  fled,  are  condemnatory  of  him  (?).  He  was 
fond  of  assuming  the  merit  of  anything  that 
was  done,  and  acting  on  his  own  authority ; and 
hence  trouble  came  upon  him.’ 

Par.  11.  This  visit  was,  acc.  to  Tso-she,  in 
return  for  thnt  to  Loo  of  Fan  Shuh  (Sze  Yang) 
in  the  summer. 

We  have  here  two  narratives:  — 
st.  * In  consequence  of  the  troubles  about 
Kaou  Che,  [his  son]  Kami  Shoo  held  [the  city 
of]  Loo  in  revolt.  In  the  10th  month,  on  Kftng- 


i yin,  Leu-k‘ew  Ting  led  a force,  and  invested 
Loo.  when  Shoo  said  that  lie  would  surrender 
it,  if  they  agreed  that  the  Kaou  family  should 
continue  to  have  its  representative.  The  peo- 
ple then  appointed  to  thnt  position  Yen  tho 
great-grandson  of  King-cliung  ( The  Kaou  lie  in 
the  Chuen  in  III.  ix.  6).  out  of  their  esteem  for 
King-cliung.  In  the  11th  month,  on  Yili-mnou, 
Kaou  Shoo  surrendered  Loo,  and  fled  to  Tsin, 
where  they  walled  Meen,  and  placed  him  in  it/ 
2d.  1 Pih-ySw  of  Oiling  wished  to  send  Kung- 
sun  Hih  on  a mission  to  Ts‘oo,  but  he  declined 
to  go,  saying.  * 'lYooand  Chingare  now  offended 
• with  each  other; — to  send  me  there  is  to  kill  me." 
Pill-yew  urged  that  such  missions  were  heredi- 
tary in  his  family ; but  he  replied,  “ When  it  is 
possible,  we  go ; when  there  are  difficulties,  wo 
do  not; — what  hereditary  duty  is  there  in  the 
case?”  Pill-yew  wanted  to  force  him  to  go, 
which  enraged  him— Tsze-seih — so  thnt  he  ar- 
ranged to  attack  the  family  of  Pih-yew ; hut 
the  great  officers  reconciled  them.  In  tho  12th 
month,  on  Ke-sze,  the  great  officers  made  a 
covenant  with  the  Pih-yew,  when  P‘eChin  said, 
4 How  long  will  this  covenant  be  adhered  to? 
The  ode  (She,  II.  v.  ode  IV.  3)  says, 

1 The  superior  is  continually  making  cove- 
nants. 

And  the  disorder  is  thereby  increased/ 

The  present  is  the  w*ay  to  prolong  disorder; 
our  misery  will  not  yet  cease.  It  will  take  3 
years  before  we  are  relieved  from  it."  J en- 
tiling said,  “To  whom  will  the  govt,  go?”  and 
Chin  replied,  "It  is  the  rule  of  Heaven  that 
good  men  should  take  the  place  of  had.  To  whom 
should  it  go  hut  to  Tsze-ctran?  His  elevation 
will  not  be  out  of  order,  but  what  is  due  to  his 
position.  His  elevation  as  a good  man  will  he 
approved  by  all.  Heaven  is  destroying  Pih-yew, 
and  has  taken  away  his  reason.  When  Tsze-so 
is  dead,  Tsze-chHtn  cannot  escape  being  chief 
minister.  Heaven  has  long  been  afflicting  Ch‘ing, 
ami  will  make  Tszc-ch-an  give  it  rest.  Through 
him  the  State  may  still  be  settled ; if  it  be  not 
so,  it  will  go  to  ruin.”  ’] 
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1 In  the  [duke’s]  thirtieth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 

first  month,  the  viscount  of  'lVoo  sent  Wei  P‘e  to  Loo 
on  a mission  of  friendly  inquiries. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  mouth,  Pan,  heir-son  of  Ts‘ae, 

murdered  his  ruler  Koo. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  on  Keah-woo,  there  was  a fire  in 

[the  palace  of]  Sung,  fin  which]  the  eldest  daughter 
[of  our  duke  Ch'ing],  [who  hud  been  married  to  duke 
Rung]  of  Sung,  died. 

4 The  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  put  to  death  his  younger 

brother,  Ning-foo. 

5 The  king’s  son  Ilea  fled  to  Tsin. 

6 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  Shuh  Rung  went  to 

the  burial  of  Rung  Ke  of  Sung. 

7 Leung  Scuou  of  Ch'ing  fled  from  that  State  to  Heu. 

From  Heu  he  entered  [again]  into  [the  capital  of] 
Ch'ing,  when  the  people  of  Ch'ing  put  him  to  death. 

8 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  King  of  Ts'ae. 

9 Officers  of  Tsin,  Ts‘e,  Sung,  Wei,  Ch'ing,  Ts'uou,  Ken, 

Choo,  T'ang,  Seeli,  Ke,  and  Little  Choo,  had  a meeting 
at  Shen-yuen,  in  consequence  of  the  calamity  of  fire  in 
Sung. 


Pur.  1.  For  KunR-yang  tins  j£[t.  This 
visit  from  Ts‘oo  was  to  open  communications 
between  the  court  of  Loo,  and  the  new  ruler  of 
Ts‘«k>,  whose  accession  is  mentioned  in  l lie  Chueti 
in  the  lust  par.  of  the  28th  year.  The  (’liucii 
here  says: — ‘Mtih-slmh  asked  the  envoy  how 
king  [Hung’s]  son  was  going  on  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  was  answered,  “ We  little  men  cat, 
and  receive  instructions  os  to  the  business  to  he 
done  by  iis,  always  apprehensive  lest  we  do  not 
fulfil  our  duties  aright,  and  do  not  escape  being 
charged  with  some  transgression;  how  can  we 
have  anything  to  do  with  taking  knowledge  of 
the  government ?”  Muh-sliuh  pleased  for  a j 
more  definite  reply,  but  did  not  obtain  it,  on  I 


I wliieli  be  said  to  the  great  officers,  “The  chief 
1 minister  of  Ts'oo  is  going  to  make  a coup  dtUU, 
1 and  Tsze-tnng  (Wei  P’c)  will  take  a part  in  it. 
lie  is  aiding  him,  and  conceals  the  matter." 
[There  are  appended  hero  three  narratives: — 
1st.  ‘ Twc-ch’an  attended  the  earl  of  Ch'ing 
on  a visit  to  Tsin,  when  Shnh-henng  asked  him 
how  [it  was  going  to  go]  with  the  government 
of  Ch'ing.  He  replied.  *'  Whether  I can  see  it, 
or  cannot  see  it.  the  tiling  will  he  determined 
this  year.  Sze(Tlie  Kiing-sun  llili.  Twte-seih; — 
wo  the  (’linen  at  the  end  of  the  last  year)  and 
Leang fl'ih-yew)  were  quarrelling,  and  I do  not 
know  the  issue.  If  the  issue  were  come,  and  I 
sec  it.  then  [what  you  ask  alHiutj  may  l*i 
known."  bliuh-licung  said,  "Have  they  not 
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been  reconciled  ?”  “ Pih-yew,”  answered  Tsze 
Clean,  “is  extravagant  and  self-willed;  and 
Tsxe-scih  likes  to  be  abote  others.  The  one  of 
them  cannot  be  below  the  other.  Although 
they  were  reconciled,  they  are  still  gathering 
evil  against  one  another;  and  it  will  come  to  a 
head  at  no  [distant]  day.’*’ 

2d.  *ln  the  2d  month,  on  Kwei-we,  the 
[dowager-]  marchioness  TaouofTsin  entertained 
all  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  wall- 
ing of  Ke.  Belonging  to  the  district  of  Kcang 
was  a childless  old  man  who  went  and  took  his 
place  at  the  feast.  Some  who  were  present 
doubted  aliout  his  age,  and  would  have  him  tell 
it.  lie  said,  “ A small  man  like  me  does  not 
know  how  to  keep  a record  of  the  years.  Since 
the  year  of  my  birth,  which  began  on  a Keah- 
tsze,  the  1st  day  of  the  moon  (The  ilea  year,  not 
the  Chow),  there  have  been  445  Kcah-tsze,  and 
to-day  is  the  20th  day  of  the  cycle  now  running 
(20  days=£  of  GO).”  The  officers  [of  the  feast] 
ran  to  the  court  to  ask  [the  year  of  his  birth]. 
The  music-master  Kwang  said,  “It  was  the 
year  when  Shuh-chung  Hwuy-pih  of  Loo  had  a 
meeting  with  Keoh  Ching-tsze  in  Shing-k'wang 
(See  VI.  xi.  2).  In  that  year,  the  Tcih  invaded 
Loo,  and  Shuh-sun  Chwang-shuh  defeated  them 
at  Heen,  taking  their  giants  K‘caou-joo,  llwuy, 
and  P'aou,  after  whom  he  named  his  sons.  It 
is  73  years  ago.”  The  historiographer  Chaou 
said,  “The  character  hat  ( anciently,  in  the 
seal  character  (^)  is  composed  of  two  nt  the 
head  and  sixes  in  the  body  of  it.  If  you  take 
the  two  and  place  it  alongside  the  sixes  of  the 
body  ( liTJ),  you  get  the  number  of  the  man's 
days.”  Sze  W&n-pih  said,  “Then  they  arc 
26,GG0.” 

4 Chaou-mflng  asked  the  commandant  of  the 
district,  and  found  thnt  it  belonged  to  his  own 
jurisdiction,  on  which  he  called  the  [old]  man, 
and  apologized  for  the  error  [that  had  been 
committed].  “ In  my  want  of  anility,”  said  he, 
“and  occupied  with  [nil]  the  great  business  of 
our  ruler,  through  the  many  subjects  of  anxiety 
in  connection  with  the  State  of  Tain,  I have  not 
been  able  to  employ  you,  [as  you  ought  to  be 
employed],  but  have  made  you  be  occupied 
with  earth  and  plaster  too  long.  It  was  my 
fault,  and  I apologize  for  my  want  of  ability.” 
He  then  made  the  man  an  officer,  and  wanted 
him  to  assist  in  the  government.  The  man 
declined  this  on  the  ground  of  his  age,  when  be 
gave  him  some  lands,  and  made  him  keeper  of 
the  marquis’s  wardrobe.  He  also  made  him  one 
of  the  [land-]  masters  for  the  district  of  Kiiang, 
and  degraded  the  commissary  [who  had  em- 
ployed him]. 

4 At  this  time  the  commissioner  of  Loo  (Cliung- 
sun  Keeh)  was  in  Tsin,  ami  he  told  this  circum- 
stance to  the  other  great  officers  on  his  return. 
Ke  Woo-tsze  observed,  “Tsin  is  not  to  be 
slighted.  With  Chaou-mflng  as  [the  chief  of 
its]  great  officers,  and  Pih-liea  (Szc  Wftn-pih) 
as  his  assistant;  with  the  historiographer 
Chaou.  and  the  music-master  Kwang.  to  refer  to;  i 
and  with  Shuh-heang  and  Joo  Ts‘e,  as  tutor 
and  guardian  to  its  ruler,  there  arc  many  supe- 
rior men  in  its  court.  It  is  not  to  be  slighted. 
Our  proper  course  is  to  exert  ourselves  to  serve 
It.”  ’ 


3d.  4 In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  on  Ke-hae, 
the  carl  of  Cli4ing  made  a covenant  with  his 
great  officers.  The  superior  man  can  know 
from  this  that  the  troubles  of  Ch'ing  were  not 
yet  at  an  end  *]. 

Par.  2.  See  the  remarks  of  Tsze-ch4an  in  tho 
narrative  appended  to  xxviii.  4.  The  Chuen 
here  says: — ‘The  marquis  King  of  Ts*ao  had 
taken  a w ife  for  his  eldest  son  from  'IVoo,  and 
debauched  her.  The  son  [now]  murdered  tlie 
marquis.'  is  nlso  found 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — * Some  one  called 
out  in  the  grand  temple  of  Sung.  “Ah!  ah! 
come  out,  come  out.”  A bird  [also]  sang  at  the 
nltar  of  Poh,  as  if  it  were  saying,  “Ah!  Ah  !’* 
On  Kcah-woo  there  occurred  a great  fire  in 
Sung,  when  duke  [Ch'ing’s]  eldest  daughter 
who  had  been  married  to  the  ruler  of  Sung, 
died; — through  her  waiting  for  the  instructress 
of  the  harein.  The  superior  man  may  say  that 
Kung  Kc  acted  like  a young  lady,  and  not  like 
a woman  of  years.  A girl  should  w ait  for  the 
instructress  [in  such  a case]  ; a w ife  might  act 
as  was  right  In  the  case.’ 

The  lady  of  Loo  who  died  in  this  Are  was  the 
same  whose  marriage  occurred  in  the  9th  year 
of  duke  Cluing,  so  that  she  must  now  have  been 
not  less  than  GO,  and  might  very  well  have  made 
her  escape  from  the  flames  without  leing  ex- 
posed to  the  charge  of  immodesty.  Tso- site's 
remark  on  the  case  may  well  excite  a smile.  A 
superior  w oman  might  dispense  with  the  help  of 
the  duenna  in  a ease  of  fire.  The  critics  are 
wroth  with  Tso-she  for  the  modified  reflection 
which  he  makes  on  the  lady,  w ho  covered  her- 
self, they  say,  with  imperishable  glory  (^jL  J 

M.  T"  Tin- 

Par.  4.  For'f^  ^ Kung-yanghas^p^^. 
The  Chuen  says:  — ‘Before  this,  after  king 
[Keen’s]  son  Chen  Ke’s death. his  son  Kwoh  was 
going  to  hare  an  audience  of  [his  brother]  king 
[Ling]  and  sighed.  K'een-kN?,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Klien,  who  was  the  king’s  charioteer,  was 
passing  through  the  court,  and  heard  the  sigh, 
with  the  words,  “Ah!  this  shall  be  mine;”  so 
he  went  in,  and  reported  the  thing  to  the  king, 
saying,  44  You  must  put  him  to  death.  He 
shows  no  sorrow  [for  his  father's  death],  and 
has  great  ambitions.  His  looks  are  fierce,  and 
he  lifts  his  feet  high, — his  thoughts  elsewhere. 
If  you  do  not  kill  him,  he  will  do  hurt.”  Tho 
king  replied, 44  He  is  a boy ; what  does  bis  know- 
ledge extend  to?” 

4 When  king  Ling  died,  Chen  Kwoh  wished 
to  raise  his  brother  Ning-foo  to  the  throne,  that 
prince  knowing  nothing  of  it ; and  on  Mow- 
tsze  he  laid  siege  to  Wei,  and  drove  out  Ch‘ing 
K*cen,  who  fled  to  P*ing«che.  In  the  5tli  month. 
Yin  Yen-to.  Lew  K,  Shell  Much,  Kan  Kwo,  and 
Kung  Ch*ing.  put  Ning-foo  to  death.  Kwoh, 
Hea,  and  Leaou  fled  to  Tsin.  'j  lie  text  snvs  that 
“The  king  put  his  younger  brother  to  death,” 
thereby  condemning  the  king.’  (!) 

1‘nr.  5.  Tli is  Hea  must  have  been  another 
son  of  king  Ling,  and  a brother  of  Ning-foo. 
His  flight  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narra- 
tive. We  have  here  simply  4 fled,’  and  not 
‘went  out  and  fled,’  because  nil  the 
kingdom  was  Chow. 
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[We  have  here  the  following  narrative : — 1 In 
the  6th  month,  Tsze-clran  of  Ch*ing  went  to 
Ch‘in  to  superintend  the  bu«iness  of  a covenant. 
When  he  reported  the  execution  of  his  commis- 
sion, he  said  to  the  great  officers,  “ Ch‘in  is  a 
doomed  State,  with  which  we  should  have  no- 
thing to  do.  [Its  government]  is  collecting  rice 
and  millet,  and  repairing  the  walls  of  its  capital 
and  suburbs,  relying  on  these  two  things,  without 
doing  any  thing  for  the  comfort  of  the  people. 
The  ruler  is  too  weak  to  stand  to  anything;  his 
brothers  and  cousins  are  extravagant ; his  eldest 
son  is  mean ; the  groat  officers  are  proud ; the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  many  families: — 
in  this  condition,  and  so  near  to  the  great  State 
[of  Ts‘oo],  can  it  avoid  perishing?  It  will  per- 
ish within  ten  years.’*  ’] 

Par.  6.  Kuh-leang  omits  the  * before  * 
Shuh  Kung  was  a son  of  Shuh  Laou,  mentioned 
xiv.  1,  tt  aL  The  lady  has  the  name  of  Kung, 
being  so  called  from  the  posthumous  title  of  her 
husband.  The  sad  death  which  had  overtaken 
her,  and  what  was  considered  her  heroic  conduct 
in  it,  made  Loo  pay  her  this  extraordinary 
honour. 

Par.  7.  The  Chucn  says : — ‘ Pih-yew  of  Ch‘ing, 
in  his  fondness  for  drinking,  made  a chamber 
under  ground,  where  he  would  drink  all  night, 
with  bells  beatingaround  him.  [On  one  occasion], 
when  parties  came  to  wait  on  him  in  the  mooning, 
[his  debauch]  was  not  over;  and  when  they  asked 
where  he  was.  the  servants  told  them  that  he 
was  in  the  valley,  on  which  they  ail  retired,  and 
went  their  different  ways.  After  this  he  repaired 
to  the  [earl's]  court,  and  again  insisted  that 
Ts  zc-sein  should  go  to  Ts‘oo  (See  the  2d  narrative 
ftt  the  end  of  last  year).  Then  on  his  return 
home,  he  fell  to  drinking. 

*On  Kftng-tsze,  Tsze-sqih,  with  the  men-at- 
arms  of  the  Sze  family,  attacked  and  burned  bis 
house,  when  he  fled  («=»was  carried  off  by  his  ser- 
vants) to  Yung-leang,  only  becoming  aware  of 
what  had  happened,  when  he  awoke.  He  then 
fled  to  Heu. 

4 The  great  officers  collected  to  take  counsel 
[«•  to  what  should  be  done].  Tszc-p‘e  said, 
“ We  read  in  the  Book  of  Chung-hwuy  (Shoo, 
IV.  ii.  7),  ‘Take  what  they  have  from  the  dis- 
orderly, and  deal  summarily  with  those  who  are 
going  to  ruin.  Overthrow  the  perishing,  and 
strengthen  what  is  being  preserved:’ — this  will 
be  profitable  for  the  State.  The  founders  of 
the  Han,  Sze,  and  Fung  families  were  the  sons 
of  one  mother.  Pih-yew  [belongs  to  a different 
mother,  and]  is  so  excessively  extravagant  that 
he  could  not  escape  [his  fate].”  People  said 
that  Tsze-ch‘an  would  take  the  part  of  the  right 
and  help  the  strong.  Tsze-ch‘an,  however,  said, 
14  How  should  I be  made  a partizan?  It  is  hard 
to  know  who  should  die  for  the  miseries  and 
troubles  of  the  State.  Suppose  I took  my  stand 
with  these,  the  strong  and  upright,  would  trou- 
bles not  arise?  I must  be  allowed  to  occupy 
my  proper  place.” 

‘On  Sin-ch'ow,  Tazc-ch*an  shrouded  those 
belonging  to  Pih-ycw’t  household  who  had  died, 
and  placed  them  in  their  coffins  for  burial ; and 
then,  without  having  taken  part  in  the  counsels 
of  the  other  officers],  proceeded  to  leave.  Yin 
‘wan  and  Tsse-P*e  followed  him,  to  stop  him, 
but  [the  majority]  said,  “Why  should  you  detain 
a man  who  will  not  act  along  with  us?”  Tsze- 


p*e  replied,  “ lie  haa  behaved  properly  to  the 
dead ; how  much  more  will  he  do  so  to  the 
living!”  With  this  he  went  himself  and  in- 
duced him  to  remain.” 

‘On  Jin-yin,  Tsze-ch‘an  entered  the  capital, 
and,  on  Kwei-maou,  Tsze-shih  (Yin  Twan);  and 
both  accepted  a covenant  with  Tsze-seih.  On 
Yih-szc,  the  earl  and  the  great  officers  made  a 
covenant  in  the  grand  temple,  and  they  bound 
[also]  the  people  of  the  State,  outside  thegateSze- 
che-leang.  When  Pih-yew  heard  that  they  had 
made  a covenant  in  Ch*ing  with  reference  to  him- 
self, he  was  enraged;  and  when  he  heard  that 
Tsze-pVs  men-at-arms  had  not  been  present  at 
the  attack  on  him,  he  was  glad,  and  said,  “ Tsze- 
p*c  is  for  me.”  On  Kwei-ch‘ow,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  entered  the  city  by  the  drain  at  the 
Moo  gate ; by  means  of  Keel),  the  master  of  tho 
horse,  procured  arms  from  the  repository  of 
Scang ; and  preceded  to  attack  the  old  north  gate. 
Sze  Toe  led  the  people  to  attack  him ; and  both 
parties  called  out  for  Tsze-ch*an.  “You  aro 
both,”  said  Taze-chHm,  “ my  brethren,  and  sinco 
things  have  come  to  this  pass,  I will  follow  him 
whom  Heaven  favours.”  Pih-yew  then  died  in 
the  Sheep-market.  Tsze-ch‘an  covered  him  with 
a shroud,  pillowed  his  body  on  his  thigh,  and 
wept  over  it.  He  then  had  it  dressed  ami  put 
into  a coffin,  which  was  deposited  in  the  house 
of  an  officer  of  Pih-yew,  who  lived  near  to  tho 
market,  burying  it  afterwards  in  Tow-sliing. 

‘The  head  of  the  Sze  family  wanted  to  attack 
Tsze-ch‘an,  but  Tsze-p‘e  was  angry  with  him, 
and  said,  “ Propriety  is  the  bulwark  of  a State. 
No  misfortune  could  be  greater  than  to  kill  the 
observer  of  it.”  On  this  the  other  desisted  from 
his  purpose. 

* At  this  time  YSw  Keih,  who  had  been  on  a 
mission  to  Tsin,  waa  returning;  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  troubles,  he  did  not  enter  the  capi- 
tal. Entrusting  to  his  assistant-commissioner 
the  report  of  his  mission,  in  the  8th  month,  on 
Kiiah-tsze,  he  fled  to  Tsin.  Sze  Tae  pursued 
him  as  far  as  Swan-tsaou,  and  there  Keih  made 
a covenant  with  him, — Tsze-shang, — dropping 
two  batons  of  jade  into  the  Ho,  in  attestation 
of  his  sincerity.  He  then  sent  Kung-sun  Heih 
into  the  city  to  make  a covenant  with  the  great 
officers,  after  which,  on  Ke-sze.  he  returned  him- 
self, and  took  his  former  position. 

‘The  text  simply  says  that  “The  people  of 
Ch‘ing  put  to  death  Leaug  Seaou,”  not  designa- 
ting him  a great  officer  of  the  State,  because  ho 
entered  it  from  abroad. 

‘After  the  death  of  Tsze-keaou  (Kung-sun 
Ch‘ae ; in  tho  19th  year)  when  he  was  about  to 
be  buried,  Kung-sun  Hwuy  and  P*e  Tsaou  came 
together  early  in  the  morning  to  be  present. 
As  they  [Missed  the  gate  of  Pih-yew’s  house, 
there  were  some  weeds  growing  on  the  top  of  it ; 
and  Tsze-yu  (Kung-sun  Hwuy)  said,  “Aro 
those  weeds  still  there?  ” At  this  time  the  year- 
star  was  in  Heang-low  ; and  when  that  reached 
the  meridian,  it  was  morning.  P‘e Tsaou  pointed 
to  that  constellation,  and  said,  “ The  year-star 
may  still  complete  a revolution,  but  it  will  not 
arrive  at  this  point  where  it  now  is.  When 
Pih-yew  died,  the  year-star  was  in  the  mouth  of 
Tseu-tsze ; and  the  year  after,  it  agaiu  reached 
lleang-low. 

‘ Puh  Chen  had  followed  Pih-yew,  and  died 
along  with  him.  Yu  Kceh  left  the  State  and  fled 
to  Tsin,  where  he  became  commandant  of  Jin. 
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At  the  mooting  of  Ke-tslh.  Yah  Oh 'lug  of  Chflng 
had  fled  to  ‘IVoo,  and  thence  pone  to  Tain.  Yn 
Koch  sought  his  help,  and  they  were  friendly. 
He  served  Oliaou  Wjn-to,  ami  spoke  with  him 
about  invading  Ch*ing;  hut  that  could  not  lx; 
done,  in  consequence  of  the  covenant  of  Sung. 
Tsze-p*e  made  Kung-sun  T«‘oo  master' of  the 
horse/ 

Par.  8.  [The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘The 
Kung-tsze  Wei  of  Ts‘oo  put  to  death  thegrand- 
niarslial  Wei  Yen.  and  took  to  himself  all  his 
property.  Shin  Woo-yu  snid,  “ 'Flic  king’s  son 
(Wei)  is  sure  not  to  escape  nu  evil  death.  Good 
men  are  the  reliance  of  the  State.  As  chief 
minister  of  the  State,  he  ought  to  promote  nnd 
support  the  good,  hut  he  oppresses  them, — to 
the  calamity  of  the  State.  The  marshal  more- 
over stands  in  as  close  proximity  to  the  chief 
minister  ns  his  own  side,  and  is  the  four  limbs 
of  the  king.  [Thus  the  king's  son]  has  des- 
troyed the  reliance  of  the  people,  removed  his 
ow’n  side,  and  injured  the  king's  limbs:-  there 
could  be  nothing  worse  or  more  inauspicious 
than  this.  Ilow  is  it  possible  he  should  escape 
an  evil  death  ?”  ’] 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  says: — *In  consequence 
of  the  fire  in  Sung,  the  great  officers  of  the 
States  assembled  to  consult  about  making  con- 
tributions for  the  benefit  of  that  State.  In 
winter,  Shuh-sun  P‘aou  joined  Chaou  Woo  of 
Tain,  Kung-sun  Oh*ae  of  Ts‘e,  II rang  Seuh  of 
Sung,  Pih-kung  T‘oof  Wei,  llan  Hoo  of  Ch‘ing, 
and  a great  officer  of  Little  Choo,  in  a meeting 
at  Shen-yuen ; hut  the  issue  was  that  no  con- 
tributions were  made  to  Sung.  On  this  account 
the  names  of  the  parties  who  met  arc  not  given. 

“The  superior  man  will  say  that  good  faith  is 
a thing  about  which  men  should  be  most  care- 
ful. The  ministers  who  met  at  Shen-yuen  are 
not  recorded  because  they  did  not  keep  good 
faith,  and  their  rank  and  names  were  all  thrown 
on  one  side; — such  is  the  declaration  of  the  evil 
of  the  want  of  faith.  The  ode  (She,  111.  i.  ode 
I.  1)  says, 

“ King  Wftn  ascends  and  descends 

In  the  presence  of  God.” 

There  is  the  declaration  of  [the  value  of]  good 
faith.  Another  odo  (One  of  those  which  are 
lost)  says, 

“ Be  wisely  careful  as  to  your  conduct ; 

Let  nothing  be  done  ill  hypocrisy.” 

That  is  spoken  of  the  want  of  good  faith.  The 
words  of  the  text  that  such  and  such  men  met 
at  Shen-yuen,  and  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
calamity  of  Sung,  is  condemnatory  of  them 
[all].  The  great  officer  of  Loo  is  not  niention- 
ed, — to  conceal  [the  shame  of  that  StateJ  (?). 

[There  is  here  a narrative  about  Tsze-clran 
in  the  government  of  tiring; — ‘T*ze-p‘e  of 
Ching  wished  to  resign  the  government  of  that 
State  to  Ts/je-eli'an.  who  declined  it,  saying, 
“The  State  is  small,  and  is  near  to  [a  great 
one]  ; the  clans  are  great,  and  many  [memliers 
of  them]  are  favourites  [with  our  ruler].  The 
government  cannot  be  efficiently  conducted.” 
Tsze-p*c  replied,  “I  will  lead  them  all  to  listen 
[to  your  orders],  and  who  will  dare  to  come 
into  collision  with  you?  With  your  ability 
presiding  over  its  administration,  the  State  will 
not  be  small.  Though  it  be  small,  you  can  with 


it  serve  the  great  State,  and  the  State  will 
enjoy  ease.”  On  this  Tsze-ch‘an  undertook  the 
government.  Wishing  to  employ  the  service* 
of  Pih-shih  (Kung-sun  Twan).  he  conferred  on 
him  n grant  of  towns.  Tsze-t*ae-shuh  said, 
“The  State  is  the  State  of  us  nil ; why  do  you 
make  such  a grant  to  him  alone?”  Tsze-ch‘an 
replied,  “It  is  hard  fora  man  not  to  desire  such 
things;  and  when  a mnn  gets  what  he  desires, 
lie  is  excited  to  intend  to  his  business,  and  la- 
bours to  compass  its  success.  1 cannot  compass 
that;  it  must  be  done  by  him.  And  why  should 
you  grudge  the  towns?  Where  will  they  go?” 
“ But  what  will  the  neighbouring  States  think?" 
urged  Tsze-Pae-shuh.  “When  we  do  not 
oppose  one  another,”  was  the  reply,  “ but  act  in 
harmony,  what  will  they  have  to  blame?  It 
is  said  in  one  of  our  own  Books,  ‘In  order  to 
giving  rest  and  settlement  to  the  State,  let  the 
great  families  have  precedence/  Let  me  now 
for  the  present  content  them,  and  wait  for  that 
result.”  After  this  Pih-shih  became  afraid, 
and  returned  the  towns;  but  in  the  end,  [Tsze- 
cli‘an]  gave  them  to  him.  And  now  that  Pih- 
yew  was  dead,  he  sent  the  grand  historiographer 
to  Pih-shih  with  the  commission  of  a minister. 
It  was  declined,  and  the  historiographer  with- 
drew, when  Pih-shih  requested  that  the  offer 
might  be  repeated.  On  its  being  so,  lie  again 
declined  it;  and  this  he  did  three  times,  when 
at  last  he  accepted  the  tablet.  And  went  to  tho 
court  to  give  thanks  for  it.  All  this  made 
Tsze-ch‘an  dislike  the  man,  hut  lie  made  him 
take  the  position  next  to  himself. 

‘Tsze-clcnn  made  the  central  cities  and  border 
lands  of  the  State  be  exactly  defined,  and  en- 
joined on  the  high  and  inferior  officers  to  wear 
[only]  their  distinctive  robes.  The  fields  were 
all  marked  out  by  their  hanks  and  ditches. 
The  houses  and  tsing  were  divided  into  fives, 
responsible  for  one  another.  The  great  officers, 
who  were  faithful  and  temperate,  were  advanced 
to  higher  dignities,  while  the  extravagant  were 
punished  and  taken  off*.  Fung  Kcuen,  in  pros- 
pect of  a sacrifice,  asked  leave  to  go  a-hunting, 
but  Tsze-ch‘an  refused  it,  saying,  “It  is  only 
the  ruler  who  uses  venison.  The  officers  use  in 
sacrifice  only  the  domestic  animals.”  Tsze- 
chang  was  angry,  withdrew,  aiufgot  his  servants 
ready,  intending  to  attack  Tsze-ch‘an,  who 
thought  of  flying  to  Twin.  Tszc-p*e,  however 
stopped  him,  and  drove  out  Fung  Kcuen,  who 
fled  to  Tsin.  Tsze-eh‘an  begged  his  lands  nnd 
villages  from  the  duke,  got  Kcuen  recalled  in 
three  years,  and  then  restored  them  all  to  him, 
with  the  income  which  had  accrued  from  them. 

‘ When  the  government  had  been  in  Tsze- 
ch‘an’s  hands  one  year,  all  men  sang  of  him, 

“ Wc  must  take  our  clothes  and  caps,  and 
hide  them  all  away  ; 

We  must  count  our  fields  by  fives,  and 
own  a mutual  sway. 

We’ll  gladly  join  with  him  who  this  Tszc- 
ch*an  will  sUy.” 

But  in  three  years  the  song  was, 

“*Tia  Taze-ch‘an  who  our  children  trains; 

Our  fields  to  Tsze-ch‘an  owe  their  gains. 

Did  Tszc-ch‘an  die,  who’d  take  the  reins  ?”  ’] 
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XXXI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  thirty-first  year,  it  was  spring,  the 
king's  first  month. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  Sin-sze,  the  duke 

died  in  the  Ts‘oo  palace. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  on  Kwei-sze,  the 

[duke’s]  son  Yay  died. 

4 On  Ke-hae,  Chung-sun  Keeh  died. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  viscount,  of  T‘&ng 

came  to  be  present  at  the  [duke’s]  interment. 

6 On  Kwei-yew,  we  buried  our  ruler,  duke  Sitting. 

7 Iu  the  eleventh  month,  the  people  of  Keu  murdered 

their  ruler,  Meih-chow. 


Par.  1.  [We  find  here  in  the  Chuen  the  two 
following  narratives: — 

1st.  ‘This  spring,  in  the  1st  month,  when 
Muh-shuh  returned  from  the  meeting  [at  Shen- 
yuen],  he  visited  Ming  Heaou-pih,  and  said  to 
him,  “Chaou-mflng  will  [soon]  die.  His  language 
was  irrelevant,  not  becoming  in  a lord  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  moreover,  though  his  years  are  not  yet 
60,  he  keeps  repeating  the  same  thing  like  a 
roan  of  80  or  90:— he  cannot  endure  long.  If 
he  die,  the  government,  I apprehend,  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Han-tszc.  You  had  better 
speak  to  Ke-sun,  so  that  he  may  establish  a 
good  understanding  [with  Han-tsze],  who  is  a 
superior  man.  The  ruler  of  Tsin  will  lose  his 
[control  of  the]  government.  If  we  do  not  estab- 
lish such  an  understanding,  so  that  [Han-tsze] 
may  be  prepared  to  act  in  behalf  of  Loo,  then 
when  the  government  [of  Tsin]  comes  to  be 
with  the  great  officers,  and  Ilan-tsze  turns  out 
to  be  weak,  we  shall  And  those  officers  very 
covetous,  and  their  demands  upon  us  will  be 
insatiable.  We  shall  find  [also]  that  neither 
Ts'e  nor  Ts'op  is  worth  our  adhering  to  it,  and 
Loo  will  be  in  a perilous  case.”  Heaou-pih  ob- 
served, “Man’s  life  is  not  long;  who  can  keep 
from  that  irrelevancy?  The  morning  may  not 
Ik*  followed  by  the  evening;  of  what  use  would 
it  be  to  establish  that  good  understanding?” 
Muh-shuh  went  out  from  the  interview,  and 
said  to  a friend,  “ Mang-sun  will  [soon]  die.  I 
t«dd  him  of  the  irrelevancy  of  Chaou-mftng,  and 
his  own  language  was  still  more  irrelevant.”  He 
then  spoke  [himself  ] to  Ke-sun  about  the  affairs  j 
of  Tsin,  but  [that  minister]  did  not  follow  [Ids 
counsel]. 

• When  ChAou  Wftn-tsze  died,  the  ducal  House 
of  Tsin  was  reduced  to  a low  State.  The 
government  was  ruled  by  the  ambitious  families. 
IImii  Seuen-tsze  whs  chief  minister,  but  could 
not  deal  with  the  cases  of  the  States.  Loo  was 
unable  to  endure  the  requirements  of  Tsin,  and 
slanderous  charges  against  it  multiplied,  till 
[at  last]  there  caine  the  meeting  of  P*ing-k‘ew 
(See  below  in  the  13th  year  of  duke  Ch'aouV 

2d.  ‘ Tsze-we  of  Ts‘e  hated  Lew-k‘ew  Ying; 
and,  wishing  to  put  him  to  death,  he  made  him 
lead  a force,  and  attack  Yang-chow.  We  went 
to  ask  the  reason  of  such  an  expedition  ; and  in  j 
summer,  in  the  5th  month,  Tszc-wc  put  Lew-  | 
k'cw  Ying  to  death,  to  satisfy  our  army.  Kung-  { 
low  Sha,  Sing  Tsaou,  K'ung  Hw  uy,  and  Ki:a  Yin,  j 
fled  from  Ts*c  to  Keu.  All  the  sous  of  the  pre-  i 
vious  dukes  were  driven  out.’] 


Par.  ?.  Duke  Seang  was  thus  still  a young 
man  when  he  died,  lieing  only  in  his  35th  year. 
The  history  of  his  rule  much  belles  his  name  of 
Seang,  for  the  conduct  of  affair*  during  it  was 
the  reverse  of  successful. 

On  his  visit  to  Ts‘oo,  the  duke  had  admired 
its  palaces,  and  erected  une  on  Ills  return  after 
their  pattern,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  that  State. 

The  C'liueu  says: — 1 When  the  duke  built  tho 
Ts‘oo  palace,  Muh-shuh  said,  “ We  read  in  the 
Great  Declaration  (Shoo,  V.  i.  PL  f.  1 1),  ‘ What 
a man  desires,  Heaven  is  sure  to  gratify  him  in.* 
Our  ruler’s  desire  is  for  Ts*oo,  and  therefore  ho 
has  made  this  palace.  If  he  do  not  again  go  to 
Ts*no,  he  is  sure  to  die  here.  [Accordingly],  in 
the  'IVoo  palace  he  did  die,  on  Siu-sze,  in  the 
tfth  month. 

‘Shuh-ehnngTne(TheRhuh-chungCh‘aou-pih 
of  the  Chuen  on  vii.  4)  stole  [on  this  occasion] 
th.*  large  peik,  giving  it  [Hrst]  to  lus  charioteer, 
who  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  afterwards  getting 
it  from  him  again.  In  consequence  of  this  ho 
was  deemed  an  offender  [by  the  people].* 

Par.  8.  Comp,  the  ±*<£in  III.  xxxii. 

5.  But  the  death  of  duke  Chwang’s  son  was  a 
death  of  violence,  ami  should  have  been  so 
descried,  while  the  death  of  Yay  in  the  text 
was  from  disease. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘[On  the  duke’s  death], 
Yay,  Ilia  soil  by  King  Kwei,  a lady  of  the  house 
of  Ifoo,  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  I i veil 
in  the  mansion  of  Ke-sun;  but  in  autumn,  in 
the  9th  month,  on  Kwei-sze,  having  been  pining 
away,  he  died.  Ke-sun  then  declared  the  succes- 
sion to  be  in  the  Kung-tszo  Chow,  the  duke’s 
son  by  Ts'e  Kwei,  the  cousin  of  King  Kwei, 
[who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  harem].  Muh- 
shuh  was  dissatisfied  w ith  the  choice,  and  said, 
“When  the  eldest  son  [by  the  wife]  dies,  his 
own  younger  brother  should  have  the  succession. 
Ami  if  he  have  no  own  brother,  then  the  eldest 
of  his  father's  other  sons  [by  concubines].  When 
there  are  two  of  the  same  age,  the  worthier 
should  lie  chosen ; where  they  do  not  differ  in 
regard  to  their  righteousness,  the  tortoise-shell 
should  be  consulted  :— this  was  the  ancient  way. 
[Yay]  was  not  the  heir  as  being  the  wife’s  son, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  appoint  the  son  of 
his  mother’s  cousin.  This  man,  moreover,  has 
shown  no  grief  in  his  mourner’s  place;  in  the 
midst  of  the  sorrow  lie  has  looked  pleased.  He 
is  what  may  la*  pronounced  ‘a  man  w ithout  rule', 
and  it  is  seldom  that  such  an  one  does  not  occa- 
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won  trouble.'  If  indeed  he  be  appointed  marquis, 
he  is  sure  to  give  sorrow  to  the  family  of  Kc." 
Ke  Woo-tsze  would  not  listen  to  his  remonstrance, 
and  the  issue  was  that  Chow  was  appointed.  By 
the  time  of  the  burial,  he  had  thrice  changed  his 
mourning,  and  the  flaps  of  his  coat  looked 
quite  old.  At  this  time,  lie — duke  Ch‘aou — was 
19  years  old,  and  he  still  hail  a boy’s  heart,  from 
which  a superior  man  could  know  that  he  would 
not  go  on  well  to  the  end.’ 

Bar.4.  This  w as  MangHeaou-pih.  Hcwnssuc- 
cccdcd  by  his  son  Hwoh  (|^\  known  as  M&ng 
He-tsze  -j-'),  M of  l,lu  Chung- 

sun  clan,  and  minister. 

Par.  5.  This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  of 
the  lord  of  another  State  coming  In  person  to 
Loo  to  the  funeral  of  one  of  its  marquises.  It 
was  an  innovation  on  the  rules  which  regulated 
the  intercommunion  of  the  States.  Ch*in  Foo- 
liiang  (|5j|£  ; Sung  dyn.)  say* ‘ At 

the  second  burinl  of  duke  JIwuy,  the  mnrquis 
of  Wei  came  and  was  present,  but  duke  Yin  did 
not  see  him  (Sec  the  2d  narrative  after  I.  i.  5)  ; 
for,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ch’un  Ta‘ew  period, 
Loo  still  held  fast  the  rules  of  propriety.  On 
the  death  of  duke  King  of  Tsin,  duke  Ch‘ing 
went  to  present  his  condolences  (VIII.  x.  6). 
By  that  time  Loo  had  been  brought  low,  and 
they  detained  him  in  Tsin,  and  made  him  attend 
the  burial.  None  of  the  other  princes  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  people  of  Loo  felt  the  disgrace,  for 
up  to  that  time  no  prince  of  another  State  had 
been  present  at  the  funeral  of  the  president  of 
the  States  even.  At  the  burial  of  king  K*ang 
of 'lVoo,  the  duke  [of  Loo],  with  the  marquis 
of  Hi ‘in,  the  earl  of  Chung,  and  the  baron  of 
lieu,  had  attended  it  to  the  outside  of  the  west 
gate.  Thus  the  princes  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  present  at  the  funeral  of  [a  lord  of]  T$‘oo; 
and  now  the  viscount  of  T‘ing  came  to  the  fu- 
neral of  duke  Sciing.  In  the  end  of  the  Ch‘un- 
Ts*ew  period,  it  became  a sort  of  allowable 
thing  for  one  prince  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
of  another,  but  to  hurry  away  to  the  ceremonies 
immediately  following  after  death  was  still  ton 
great  a breach  of  rule."  The  rule  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  regulations,  that  on  the  death  of 
any  prince,  the  other  States  should  immediately 
despatch  an  officer  to  express  their  condolences, 
and  then  despatch  a great  officer  to  attend  the 
funeral.  The  Churn  says: — 4 Duke  (’Icing  of 
T‘flng  came  to  be  present  at  the  burial,  but  he 
behaved  rudely,  while  at  the  same  time  he  shed 
many  tears.  Tsze-fuh  llwuy-pih  said,  ‘The 
ruler  of  T’flug  will  [soon]  die.  Kude  in  his 
place  [of  mourning.]  and  yet  showing  an  exces- 
sive grief,  here  is  a premonition  in  the  place  of 
death  : — must  he  not  [soon]  follow  [our  duke]  ?” 
Par.  6.  [We  have  here  the  following  narra- 
tive:—‘In  the  month  of  duke  [Seang's]  funeral, 
Tszc-clran  attended  the  enrl  of  Ch‘ing  on  a 
visit  to  Tsin.  The  nmrquis,  on  the  pretence  of 
the  dentil  of  our  duke,  did  not  immediately  give 
the  earl  an  interview,  on  which  Tsze-cli'nn 
ninde  all  the  walls  almut  their  lodging-house  !>c 
thrown  down,  and  brought  in  llieir  carriages 
atid  horses.  Sze  WAn-pili  went  to  complain  of 
the  proceeding,  and  said,  M Through  want  of 
proper  attention  in  our  State  to  the  government 
and  the  adininisf  ration  of  the  penal  laws,  robbers 
have  become  quite  rile.  For  the  sake,  however, 


of  the  princes  of  the  States  and  their  retinues, 
who  condescend  to  come  to  him,  our  ruler  hits 
made  his  officers  put  in  good  repair  the  recep- 
tion-houses for  guests,  raising  high  their  gates, 
and  making  strong  the  walls  around,  that  they 
might  be  free  from  anxiety  [on  account  of  the 
robbers].  And  now  you  have  thrown  these 
down,  so  that,  though  your  followers  may  be 
able  to  guard  you.  how  will  it  be  in  the  case  of 
other  guests?  Our  State,  ns  lord  of  covenants, 
has  to  keep  the  walls  of  those  houses  in  good 
repair,  with  the  tops  of  them  safely  covered  to, 
Ik*  in  readiness  for  its  visitors;  and  if  all  were 
to  throw  them  down,  how  should  we  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  requirements  on  us  ? My  ruler 
has  sent  me  to  ask  what  you  have  to  say  in  the 
matter.”  Tsze-ch‘an  replied,  “Through  the 
smallness  of  our  Stale,  and  its  position  between 
great  States,  whose  demands  upon  it  come  we 
know  not  when,  we  do  not  dare  to  dwell  at 
ease,  but  collect  all  the  contributions  due  from 
us,  and  come  to  consult  about  the  business  of 
the  times.  It  has  happened  now  that  your 
ministers  arc  not  at  leisure,  and  we  have  not 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  marquis,  nor  have 
we  received  any  instructions,  so  that  we  might 
know  when  we  should  do  so.  We  did  not  dare, 
[without  a previous  interview],  to  send  in  our 
offerings,  nor  did  we  dare  to  leave  lliem  exposed. 
If  we  should  send  them  in  [without  that  inter- 
view}, they  would  Ik*  [but  fne  regular]  appurte- 
nances of  your  ruler's  treasuries: — without  the 
display  of  them  at  it,  we  dare  not  send  them  in. 
If  we  should  leave  them  exposed,  then  we  were 
afraid  that,  through  the  sudden  occurrence  of 
[excessive]  heat  or  rain,  they  might  decay  or  bo 
injured  by  insects,  and  our  State  be  chargeable 
with  a heavy  offence. 

“‘I  have  heard  that  when  duke  Win  was 
lord  of  covenants,  his  own  palace  was  low  and 
small,  and  lie  had  no  prospect-towers  or  terraces; 
— that  he  might  make  the  reception-houses  for 
the  princes  the  more  lofty  and  large.  The 
chamlK*rs  were  ns  large  as  his  own,  and  the 
repositories  mid  stables  belonging  to  them  were 
kept  in  good  order.  The  minister  of  Works  saw 
at  the  proper  seasons  that  the  roads  were  made  in 
good  cundit  ion.  The  plasterers  in  the  same  way 
did  their  duty  on  the  apartments.  Then  wl»un 
the  visiting  princes  arrived,  the  foresters  sup- 
plied the  torches  for  the  courtyards;  the  watch- 
men made  their  rounds  about  the  buildings;  the 
followers  of  the  guests  were  relieved  of  their 
duties  by  men  supplied  for  the  purpose;  there 
were  menials,  hcrilsir.cn,  and  grooms,  to  seo 
what  might  be  required  of  them  to  do;  and  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  various  departments 
had  the  articles  which  they  had  to  prepare  for 
the  guests  ready  for  supply.  The  duke  did  not 
detain  hi*  guests,  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
neglected,  lie  shared  with  them  their  sorrows 
and  joys.  He  examined  any  business  [they  had 
to  lay  before  him],  teaching  them  where  their 
knowledge  was  deficient,  and  compassionating 
them  where  in  anything  they  fell  short.  Guests 
[then]  came  to  Tsin  as  if  they  w ere  going  home; 
— what  calamity  or  distress  hail  they  to  think 
of?  They  did  not  have  to  fear  robbers,  or  to  be 
troubled  about  the  heat  or  the  damp. 

4 “ But  now  the  palace  of  T*ung-tc  extends 
over  several  It,  and  the  princes  have  to  occupy 
what  seem  the  houses  of  menials.  The  gates 
w ill  not  admit  llieir  carriages,  and  they  cannot 
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betaken  over  the  walls.  Robbers  move  about 
openly,  and  there  is  no  defence  against  the  evil 
influences  [of  heat  and  damp].  No  time  is  fixed 
for  the  guests  to  have  an  interview,  and  they 
have  no  means  of  knowing  when  they  will  be 
summoned  to  it.  If  we  are  further  required 
not  to  throw  down  the  walls,  we  shall  have  no- 
where to  deposit  our  offerings,  and  may  lie  open 
to  the  charge  of  a grave  offence.  Allow  me  to 
ask  what  charge  you  have  to  give  us.  Although 
your  ruler  has  to  mourn  the  death  of  [the  duke 
of  Loo],  that  is  also  an  occasion  of  sorrow  to 
our  State.  If  we  shall  la*  permitted  to  present 
our  offerings,  and  to  depart  after  repairing  the 
walls,  it  will  be  a kindness  on  the  part  of  your 
ruler ; — shall  we  presume  to  shrink  from  per- 
forming the  labour  diligently  ? ** 

* Wfin-pih  reported  the  result  of  his  commis- 
sion, and  Chaou  Wftn-tsze  said,  “It  is  true. 
We  are  verily  wanting  in  virtue.  That  we 
cause  the  princes  to  take  up  their  residences 
within  walls  only  fit  for  very  inferior  officers  is 
our  crime."  Sze  Wftn-pih  was  then  sent  to 
apologize  for  the  w’ant  of  attention.  The  mar- 
quis saw  the  earl,  and  showed  him  more  than 
ordinary  courtesy.  He  entertained  him  liberal- 
ly, sent  him  away  with  proofs  of  his  friendship, 
and  built  reception-houses  for  the  princes. 
Shuh-lieang  said,  “Thus  indispensable  is  the  gift 
of  speech-making ! Tsze-ch‘an  has  that  gift,  and 
all  the  States  arc  under  obligations  to  him. 
On  no  account  may  speeches  be  dispensed  with. 
The  words  of  the  ode  (She,  III.  ii.  ode  X.  2), 

* Let  your  words  be  in  harmony  with  the  right, 
And  the  people  will  agree  w ith  them. 

Let  your  words  be  gentle  and  kind, 

And' the  people  will  be  settled/ 

•how  that  the  author  knew  this." 

‘Tsze-p‘e  of  Ch*ing  sent  Yin  Twan  to  Ts‘oo, 
to  report  how  [the  earl]  had  gone  to  Tsin: — 
which  was  proper.*] 

Par.  7.  The  Cliuen  says:— ‘Duke  Le-pe  of 
Keu  had  two  sons,  K‘eu-teih  and  Chen-yu.  He 
first  declared  that  the  succession  would  be  in 
Clieu-yu,  and  then  disannulled  that  arrange- 
ment. He  was  tyrannical,  and  the  people  were 
distressed  by  their  sufferings.  In  the  11th 
month,  Clicn-yu,  with  the  help  of  the  people, 
attacked  and  murdered  him,  and  then  took  his 
lace.  K eu-tsili  fled  to  Ts‘e,  to  which  State 
is  mother  belonged,  while  Chen-yu  was  the 
son  of  a daughter  of  the  House  of  Woo.  The 
text,  in  saying  that  the  people  of  Keu  murdered 
their  ruler,  Mae-choo-ts‘oo,  shows  that  he  was  a 
criminal  (?).’* 

There  follow  here  five  narratives: — 
st.  ‘The  viscount  of  Woo  sent  K‘cuh  iloo- 
yung  (The  son  of  Woo-shin ; see  on  VII.  vii.  5)  on 
a complimentary  mission  to  Tsin,  to  keep  the  way 
[between  the  two  States]  open.  Chaou  Wftn-tsze 
asked  him,  “ Has  Ke-tsze  of  Yen  and  Chow-lae 
(Ke-chah)  really  become  your  ruler?  At  Ch‘aou 
ou  lost  Choo-fan  (See  xxv.  10);  a door-keeper 
illed  Tae-woo  (See  xxix.4): — it  would  seem  as 
if  Heaven  had  been  opening  [the  way]  for  him. 
llow  is  it?”  The  envoy  replied,  “He  has  not 
been  appointed  our  ruler.  That  was  the  fate  of 
the  two  kings,  and  not  any  opening  [of  the  way] 
for  Ke-tsze.  If  you  speak  of  Heaven’s  opening 
the  way,  1 should  say  it  was  for  our  present 
ruler,  who  has  succeeded  [to  his  brother].  He 
has  great  virtue,  and  takes  [wise]  measures. 


Virtuous,  he  does  not  lose  the  [attachment  of 
the]  people.  Taking  [wigel  measures,  he  does 
not  err  in  [the  conduct  of]  affairs.  By  this 
attachment  of  the  people,  and  by  his  orderly 
conduct  o£  affairs,  Heaven  has  opened  the  way 
for  him.  The  rulers  of  the  State  of  Woo  must 
be  the  descendants  of  this  ruler,— yes,  to  the 
end.  Ke-tsze  is  one  who  maintains  his  purity. 
Alt  hough  he  might  have  had  the  State,  he  ref used 
to  be  ruler.”  * 

2d.  ‘In  the  12tli  month,  Pih-kung  Wftn-tsze 
attended  duke  Seang  of  Wei  on  a visit  toTs*oo, 
undertaken  in  compliance  with  the  covenant  of 
Sung;  and  as  they  passed  by  [the  capital  of  ] 
Ch‘ing,  Yin  Twan  went  out  to  comfort  them 
under  the  toils  of  the  journey,  using  the  cere- 
monies of  a complimentary  visit,  but  the  speeches 
appropriate  to  such  a comforting  visit.  Wftn- 
tsze  entered  the  city,  to  pay  a complimentary 
visit  [in  return].  Tsze-yu  was  the  intemuncius. 
P‘ing  Keen-tsze  and  Tsze-ttae-ahuh  met  the 
guest.  When  the  business  was  over,  and  [Wftn- 
tsze]  had  gone  out  [agAin],  he  said  to  the  marquis 
of  Wei,  “ Ch*ing  observes  the  proprieties.  This 
will  be  a blessing  to  it  for  several  generations, 
and  save  it,  I apprehend,  from  any  inflictions 
from  the  great  States.  The  ode  says  (She,  III. 
iii.  ode  III.  5), 

‘Who  can  hold  anything  hot? 

Must  he  not  dip  it  [first]  in  water?* 

The  rules  of  propriety  are  to  government  what 
that  dipping  is  to  the  consequences  of  the  heat. 
With  the  dipping  to  take  away  the  heat,  there 
is  no  distress.”  Tszc-ch‘an,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  government,  selected  the  able  and 
employed  them.  P‘ing  Keen-tsze  was  able  to  givo 
a decision  in  the  greatest  matters.  Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
was  handsome  and  accomplished.  Rung- sun 
Hwuy  told  wliat  was  doing  in  the  States  round 
about,  and  could  distinguish  all  about  their  great 
officers,  their  clans,  surnames,  order,  positions, 
their  rank  whether  noble  or  mean,  their 
ability  or  the  reverse;  and  ho  was  also  skilful 
in  composiug  speeches.  P‘e  Chin  was  a skilful 
counsellor;— skilful  when  he  concoctod  his  plans 
in  the  open  country,  but  not  when  he  did 
so  in  the  city.  When  the  State  was  going  to 
have  any  business  with  other  States,  Tsze-ch ‘an 
asked  Tsze-yu  what  was  doing  round  about,  and 
caused  him  to  compose  a long  speech.  He  then 
took  P*e  Chin  in  his  carriage  into  the  open 
country,  and  made  him  consider  whether  tho 
speech  would  suit  the  occasion  or  not.  Next 
he  told  P‘ing  Keen-tsze,  and  made  him  give  a 
decision  in  the  case.  When  all  this  was  done,  ho 
put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Tsze-t^c-shuh 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  replying  to  the  visitors 
[from  the  other  States].  In  this  way  it  was 
seldom  that  any  affair  went  wrong.  This  was 
what  Pih-kung  Wftn-tsze  meant  in  saying  that 
Ch‘ing  observed  the  proprieties.’  Comp.  Ana. 
XIV.  ix. 

3d.’  4 A man  of  Ch‘ing  rambled  into  a village 
school,  and  fell  discoursing  about  the  conduct 
of  the  government. 

* [In  consequence],  Jen-ming  proposed  to  Tsze- 
ch ‘an  to  destroy  fall]  the  village  schools;  but 
that  minister  said,  “Why  do  so?  If  people 
retire  morning  and  evening,  and  [mss  their  judg- 
ment on  the  conduct  of  the  government,  as 
being  good  or  bail,  1 will  do  what  they  approve 
of,  and  I will  alter  what  they  condemn; — they 
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•ro  my  touchers.  On  what  ground  should  we 
destroy  [those  schools]  ? I have  heard  that  by 
loyal  conduct  and  goodness  enmity  is  diminish* 
ed,  but  I have  not  heard  that  it  can  be  prevented 
by  acts  of  violence.  It  may  indeed  be  hastily 
stayed  for  a while,  but  it  continues  like  a 
stream  that  has  been  dammed  up.  If  you  make 
a great  opening  in  the  dam,  there  will  be  great 
injury  done, — beyond  our  power  to  relieve.  The 
best  plan  is  to  lead  the  water  off  by  a small 
opening.  [In  this  case]  our  best  plan  is  to  hear 
what  is  said,  and  use  it  as  a medicine."  Jen- 
ming  said,  “From  this  time  forth  I know  that 
you  are  indeed  equal  to  the  administration  of 
affairs.  I acknowledge  my  want  of  ability.  If 
you  indeed  do  this,  all  Ching  will  be  benefited 
by  it,  and,  not  wc  two  or  three  ministers  only." 

‘When  Chung-ne  heard  of  these  words,  he 
said,  “ Looking  at  the  matter  from  this,  when 
men  say  that  Tsze-ch4an  was  uot  benevolent,  I 
do  not  believe  it."  * 

4th.  ‘Tsze-p‘e  wanted  to  make  Tin  Ho  com- 
mandant of  his  city.  Tsze*ch‘an  said,  “ He  is 
young,  and  I do  not  know  that  he  can  be  so 
employed."  “ He  is  honest  and  careful,"  replied 
Tsze-p’e.  “ I love  him.  He  does  not  go  against 
me.  Let  him  go  and  learn,  and  he  will  by-and- 
bv  know  all  the  better  how  to  rule."  Tsze-ch‘an 
objected,  “ When  a man  loves  another,  he  seeks 
to  benefit  him ; but  when  you,  in  your  love  for 
[this  man],  wish  to  confer  a post  on  him,  it  is 
as  if  you  would  employ  a man  to  cut  before  he 
is  able  to  handle  a knife;— the  injury  done  to 
him  must  be  great.  If  your  love  for  a man 
only  issues  In  your  injuring  him,  who  will  ven- 
ture to  seek  your  love?  You  are  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  State  of  Ching.  If  the  main 
support  be  broken,  the  rafters  will  tumble  down. 
I shall  be  crushed  beneath  them,  and  I must 
therefore  speak  out  all  my  mind.  If  you  have 
a piece  of  beautiful  embroidered  silk,  you  will 
not  employ  a [mere]  learner  to  make  it  up. 
A great  office  and  a great  city  are  what  men 
depend  on  for  the  protection  of  tlieir  persons; 
and  you  will  employ  a [mere]  learner  to  under- 
take them! — arc  they  not  much  more  important 
than  your  beautiful  embroidery  ? I have  heard 
that  a man  must  first  learn,  and  then  enter  on 
the  conduct  of  government;  I have  not  heard 
that  one  is  to  learn  in  the  exercise  of  that  con- 
duct. If  you  do  indeed  do  this,  you  are  sure  to 
do  injury.  Take  the  case  of  hunting: — when  a 
man  is  accustomed  to  shoot  and  to  drive,  his 
hunting  will  be  successful.  If  he  have  never 
mounted  a chariot  nor  shot  nor  driven,  he  will 
be  utterly  unsuccessful;  and  amid  his  fear  lest 
be  should  be  overturned,  whnt  leisure  will  he 
have  to  think  of  the  game?"  Tsze-p^  said, 
‘Good.  I have  shown  myself  unintelligent. 
I have  heard  that  what  the  superior  man  makes 
it  a point  to  know  is  the  great  and  the  remote, 
while  the  smAll  man  is  concerned  to  know  the 
small  and  the  near.  I Ant  a small  man.  The 
garment  which  fits  to  my  body  I know  and  am 
careful  about,  but  the  great  office  and  the  great 
city,  on  which  my  body  depends  for  protection, 
were  far  off  and  slighted  by  me.  But  for  your 
words,  I should  not  have  known  [my  error].  On 
a former  day  I said  that  if  you  governed  the 
State  and  1 governed  my  family,  and  so  pre- 
served myself,  it  would  do.  Henceforth  I know 
that  I am  insufficient  even  for  this,  and  must 
be  allowed  even  in  the  rule  of  niy  family  to  act 


as  I shall  be  instructed  by  you."  Tsie-ch'an 
said,  “Men’s  ininds  are  different  just  as  their 
faces  are.  How  should  I presume  to  say  that 
your  face  must  be  as  mine?  But  if  [I  see] 
that  which  makes  niy  mind,  as  we  say,  uneasy, 
I will  tell  you  of  it."  Tsze-p*e,  impressed  with  his 
faithfulness,  entrusted  to  him  the  government, 
and  thus  it  was  that  Tsze-ch^n  was  able  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  Ch'ing.’ 

5th.  * When  the  marquis  of  Wei  was  in  TaH)a, 
Pih-kung  W&n-tsze,  perceiving  the  carriage  and 
display  of  the  chief  minister  Wei,  said  to  the 
marquis,  “The  [pomp]  of  the  chief  minister  is 
like  that  of  the  ruler;  lie  must  have  his  mind 
set  on  some  other  object.  But  though  lie  may 
obtain  his  desire,  he  will  not  hold  it  to  the  end. 
The  ode  (She,  III.  iii.  ode  I.  1)  says, 

1 All  have  their  beginning, 

But  there  are  few  that  can  secure  the 
end.' 

The  difficulty  is  indeed  with  the  end.  The  chief 
minister  will  not  escape  [an  evil  death].”  The 
marquis  said,  **  How  do  you  know  it?rt  Win- 
tsze  replied,  “The  ode  (She,  111.  iii.  ode  II.  2) 

says, 

' Let  him  be  reverently  careful  of  his  digni- 
fied manner, 

And  he  will  be  the  pattern  of  the  people.' 

But  the  chief  minister  has  no  dignified  manner 
[such  as  becomes  him],  and  the  people  have  no 
pattern  in  him.  Let  him.  in  whom  the  people 
find  no  pattern,  be  placed  above  them,  yet  ho 
cannot  continue  to  the  end."  “ Good ! " said 
the  duke.  “ What  do  you  mean  by  a dignified 
manner?"  The  reply  was,  “Having  majesty 
that  inspires  awe,  is  what  we  call  dignity. 
Presenting  a pattern  which  induces  imitation  is 
what  we  call  manner.  When  a ruler  has  tho 
dignified  manner  of  a ruler,  his  ministers  fear 
and  love  him,  imitate  and  resemble  him,  so  that 
he  holds  [firm]  possession  of  bis  State,  and  his 
fame  continues  through  long  ages.  When  a 
minister  has  the  dignified  manner  of  a minister, 
his  inferiors  fear  and  love  him,  so  that  he  can 
keep  [sure]  his  offitre,  preserve  his  clan,  and 
rightly  order  hi*  family.  So  it  is  with  all  classes 
downwards,  and  it  is  by  this  that  high  and  low 
arc  made  firm  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 
An  ode  of  Wei  (She,  I.  iii.  ode  I.  8)  says, 

1 My  dignified  manner  is  mixed  with  ease, 
And  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  remark 

showing  that  ruler  and  minister,  high  and  low, 
father  and  son,  elder  and  younger  brother,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  great  things  and  small,  all 
have  a dignified  manner  [which  is  proper  to 
them].  An  ode  of  Chow  (She,  III.  ii.  ode  III. 4) 
says, 

‘Your  friends  assisting  at  the  service 
Have  done  so  in  a dignified  manner,' 

showing  that  it  is  the  rule  for  friends,  in  their 
instruction  of  one  another,  to  exhibit  a dignified 
mauner.  One  of  the  books  of  Chow  says,  ‘The 
great  States  feared  his  strength,  and  the  small 
States  cherished  his  virtue,’  showing  the  union 
of  awe  and  love.  An  ode  (She,  III.  i.  ode  VII. 
7)«y«, 

' Unconscious  of  effort, 

He  accorded  with  the  example  of  God;* 

showing  the  union  of  imitation  and  resemblance. 
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* (Thow  imprisoned  king  Win  for  7 years,  and 
then  nil  the  princes  of  the  kingdom  repaired  to 
the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  and  on  this  Chow 
became  afraid,  ami  restored  him  [to  his  State]* 
This  may  be  called  an  instance  of  how  [king 
Wftn]  wa*  loved.  When  he  invaded  Tslung,  on 
his  second  expedition,  [the  lord  of  that  State] 
surrendered  and  acknowledged  his  duty  as  a 
subject.  All  the  wild  tribes  [also]  led  on  ono 
another  to  submit  to  him.  These  may  be  pro- 
nounced instances  of  the  awe  which  he  inspired. 
All  under  heaven  praised  his  meritorious  services 
with  songs  and  dances,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced an  instance  of  their  taking  him  as  a 
pattern.  To  the  present  day,  the  actions  of 
king  W&n  are  ackuow  lodged  as  laws,  which  may 


be  pronounced  an  instance  of  his  power  to  make 
men  resemble  himself.  The  secret  was  his 
dignified  manner.  Therefore  when  the  superior 
man,  occupying  a high  position,  inspires  awe; 
and  by  his  beneficence  produces  love;  and  his 
advancing  and  retiring  are  according  to  rule; 
and  all  his  intercourse  with  others  affords  a 
pattern;  and  his  countenance  and  steps  excite 
the  gaze  [of  admiration] ; and  the  affairs  he  con- 
ducts serve  as  laws;  and  his  virtuous  actions 
lead  to  imitation ; And  his  voice  and  air  diffuse 
joy ; and  his  movements  and  doings  are  elegant ; 
and  his  words  have  distinctness  and  brilliance: 
— when  thus  he  brings  himself  near  to  thoso 
below  him,  he  is  said  to  have  a dignified  man- 
ner.” *] 
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I.  1 In  his  first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  the 
duke  came  to  the  [vacant]  seat. 

2 Shuh-sun  P'aou  had  a meeting  with  Chaou  Woo  of  Tain,  the 

Kung-tsze  Wei  of  Ts‘oo,  Kwoli  Joli  of  Ts‘e,  Hiiang  Seuh 
of  Sung,  Ts‘e  Goh  of  Wei,  the  Kung-tsze  Sliaou  of  Ch‘in, 
the  Kung-sun  Kwei-s&ng  of  Ts‘ae,  Han  Hoo  of  Oh'ing,  a 
minister  of  Heu,  and  a minister  of  Ts‘aou,  in  Kwoh. 

3 In  the  third  month,  we  took  Yun. 

4 In  summer,  K'iien,  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Ts‘in,  fled 

from  that  State  to  Tsin. 

5 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Ting-sze,  Hwa,  viscount  of  Clioo,  died. 
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fi  Seun  Woo  of  Tsiu  led  a force,  and  defeated  tlie  Teili  at  Ta-Ioo. 

7 In  autumn,  K‘eu-tsih  of  Keu  entered  into  Hint  State  from  TVe. 

8 Clien-vu  of  Keu  fled  from  that  State  to  Woo. 

9 Slmli  Kung  le<l  a force,  and  laid  out  the  boundaries  of  the 

hinds  of  Yun. 

10  There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Taou  of  Clioo. 

1 1 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Ke-ycw,  Iveun,  viscount 

of  Ts‘oo,  died. 

12  The  Kung-tsze  P‘e  of  Ts‘oo  fled  from  that  State  to  Tsin. 


TiTLKorTHE  Hook. — ' Dukt'Ch'nou.' 
We  have  seen,  in  the  Oh  lien  on  par.  8 of  last 
year,  that  tlukc  Ch'aou’s  name  was  Chow  (^§j), 
and  that  he  was  a son  of  duke  Scang  by  a con- 
cubine, called  Ta*e  Kwei  Stnf© 

of  Iloo  Hu  m as  19  years  old  at  his 

accession,  and  still  )K>ssosscd  a boy's  heart, 
more  fond  of  sport  than  beseemed  his  position. 
He  was  insrquis  of  Loo  from  b.c.540  to  609.  His 
honorary  title  denotes  * In  demeanour  respectful 
En.i  intillim-nl  (J^  ^ Of)  0 JJfl)-’ 

Ch‘aou's  1st  year  synchronized  with  the  4th 
of  Wing  King  ( jj'r  -£);  the  17th  of  l’ing 

of  Tain ; the  7th  of  King  (^*)  of  Ts*e; 
the  3d  of  Seang  (^|)  of  Wei ; the  2d  of  Ling 
( of  Ts‘ae;  the  25th  of  Keen  (|{^)  of 
Clring;  the  14th  of  Woo  of  Ts‘aou;  the 

28th  of  G e ( of  Ch‘in ; the  9th  of  Win  ( /jr ) 
of  Ke ; the  35th  of  l**ing  of  Sung ; t ho  3Hth  of  K ing 
of  Tsin;  the  4th  of  Kcnh-gnou  ° * 

Ts*uo,  and  tin*  8d  of  E-mei  (pj  of  Woo. 

Par.  2.  For  Kung-yung  has  jt£j  ; 

f°r  ft  S;  ,vt  j£-  It  i/t 

For  Rung  has^Jj,  aud  Kuli^jJ.  Kwoh  was 
in  Chiiijf.  It  had  been  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  cast  Kwoh,  w hich  had  been  extinguished  by 
Cli’iug  liefore  the  commencement  of  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew  period;— in  the  dis.  of  Fan-shwuy  (y[J 
dep.  K‘ae-fung.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing in  Kwoh  w as  to  renew  the  covenant  of  Sung, 
m hich  was  repealed  here,  though  not  with  all  the 
formalities ; and  many  critics  see  the  4 pruning 
style’  and  mysterious  meaning  of  the  sage  in 
making  mention  of  the  meeting  only.  The 
details  in  the  Chueti  illustrate  the  remarks 
ap|H*ndcd  to  IX.  xxvii.  2,  5,  on  the  decadence  of 
Tsin,  the  growing  power  of  Ts'oo,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  great  officers  on  the  preroga- 
tive* of  the  princes  of  the  State*. 

The  Oil tien  says:— ‘In  spring,  the  Kung-tsze 
Wei  of  Ts  oo  went  on  a complimentary  visit  to 
Clring,  and  at  the  same  time  to  marry  a daugh- 
ter of  Kung-suu  Twnn;  Woo  Keu  being  the 
assistant  commissioner.  They  proposed  lodging 
inside  the  capita),  but  the  people  of  Clring  were 


| adverse  to  this,  and  sent  the  internuncius  T*zc- 
yu  to  speak  w ith  them  on  the  subject;  on  which 
they  occupied  a reception-house outside.  When 
the  buxines*  ol  the  visit  wm  over.  [Wei]  pro- 
mised [entering  the  city],  w i ll  all  his  company, 
to  meet  his  bride.  The  thing  troubled  Tszc- 
elran,  who  sent  Tsze-yu  to  decline  the  pnt]M>*al, 
saying,  “In  consequence  of  the  small  news  of  our 
poor  city,  w hich  is  not  sufficient  to  contain  your 
followers,  we  beg  to  [level  a piece  of  ground 
outside,  and]  rear  a high  structure  where  we 
can  receive  your  command*.”  The  chief  minis- 
ter onlered  the  grand-administrator,  Pili  Chow- 
lc,  to  reply,  “ Your  ruler  condescended  to  confer 
Ids  kindness  on  our  great  officer  Wei,  saying  that 
he  would  send  the  lady  Fung  (Fnng  was  the 
surname  of  Kung-suu  Twain)  to  take  soothing 
possession  of  hi*  family.  Wei  then  set  forth 
his  offerings  on  the  stand*  in  the  temples  of 
[the  kings]  Chwang  and  Kung(lli*  grand-father 
and  father),  and  is  come  here.  If  the  lady  bo 
given  to  him  in  the  open  country,  it  will  bo 
throwing  your  ruler’s  gift  among  the  grass  and 
weeds ; and  our  great  officer  will  not  have  Ins 
rank  among  the  other  minister*  [of  our  State]. 
And  not  only  this: — the  pn/Cvvding  will  also 
make  Wei  to  have  deceived  hi*  former  rulers, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  retain  his  place  as 
an  ancient  of  our  [present]  ruler.  He  w ill  not 
[dare  to]  return  [to  Ts'oo].  Let  your  great 
officers  consider  it.  Tsze-yu  said,  ••  Our  small 
Slate  [means]  no  offence;  its  offence  has  been 
in  the  confidence  [it  has  reposed  in  you].  Mean- 
ing to  confide  in  your  great  State’s  desire  to 
secure  its  repose  and  quiet,  and  you,  on  the 
contrary,  having  hid  in  your  breasts  an  evil 
mind  to  scheme  against  it,  it  will  have  erred  in 
its  confidence,  and  must  announce  the  thing  to 
the  States,  moving  the  indignation  of  them  all, 
so  that  they  will  resist  your  ruler’s  order*,  and 
your  progress  will  be  stopped thin  is  what  wo 
arc  afraid  of.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  our  Statu 
is  but  a sort  of  keeper  of  a reception-house  for 
you ; would  it  presume  to  grudge  you  the  use 
of  the  temple  of  the  Fnng  family  ?” 

‘Woo  Keu,  knowing  that  they  were  prepared 
[in  Ching  against  any  hostile  attempt],  begged 
that  they  might  enter  the  city,  w ith  their  quiv- 
ers slung  upside  down; — which  was  granted. 
In  the  1st  ni*>nth,  on  Yih-we,  [Wei]  entered  the 
city,  received  his  bride,  and  went  out  again, 

* He  then  went  on  to  meet  [the  representatives 
of  the  Slates]  in  Kwoh,  the  object  being  to 
renew  the  covenant  of  Sung.  K*e  Woo  said  to 
Chaou  Win-tsze,  “At  the  covenant  of  Sung, 
the  men  of  Ts‘oo  got  their  will,  as  against  Tsin. 
The  want  of  lailli  of  the  present  chief-minister 
[of  Ts'oo]  is  what  all  the  Stales  have  heard  of. 
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If  you  do  not  take  precautions,  thing*  will  turn 
out  a*  in  Sung.  The  good  faith  of  Tsze-tnuh 
was  celebrated  among  the  States,  and  still  he 
deceived  Tsin,  and  got  the  advantage  over  it; 
how  much  more  may  we  expect  deceit  from  one 
notorious  for  his  want  of  faith  1 If  Ts*oo  a 
second  time  get  its  will  as  against  Tsin,  it  will 
be  a disgrace  to  Tsin.  You  have  guided  the 
government  of  Tsin,  maintaining  it  as  lord  of 
covenants  now  for  7 years.  Twice  have  you 
assembled  the  princes  of  the  States,  and  three 
times  their  great  officers.  You  brought  to  sub- 
mission T*V  and  the  Teih;  you  tranquillized 
the  State*  of  the  east ; you  pacified  the  confusion 
of  Ts*in ; you  walled  8hun-yu  (The  capital  of 
Ke);  yet  our  troo]M  have  not  been  exhausted; 
the  State  has  not  Iteen  wearied;  the  people  have 
uttered  no  slanders  nor  reviling* ; the  other 
States  have  felt  no  resentment;  Heaven  has 
inflicted  no  great  calamities:— all  this  has  been 
due  to  you.  You  have  got  a good  name,  and 
what  I am  afraid  of  is,  lest  you  should  bring 
shame  on  it  in  the  end.  Sir,  you  must  nut 
neglect  to  take  precautions.”  Wln-tsze  said, 
44  Thank  you  for  the  lesson  you  have  given  me. 
But  at  the  covenant  of  Sung,  the  heart  of  Tsze- 
muh  was  set  on  injuring  others,  while  my  heart 
was  set  on  the  well-being  of  others;  and  it  was 
thereby  that  Ts*oo  got  the  advantage  of  Tain. 
And  now  I still  cherish  the  same  heart,  and 
Ts'oo  is  still  assuming  and  arrogating.  No 
harm  will  result  from  it-  Good  faith  shall  la* 
held  by  me  as  a fundamental  thing,  ami  i will 
act  in  accordance  with  it.  The  case  will  be  like 
that  of  the  husbandman  who  clears  away  the 
weed*  and  digs  up  the  earth  about  his  plants; 
although  there  may  be  seasons  of  famine  or 
scarcity,  lie  will,  a«  a rule,  hare  abundant  har- 
vests. Moreover.  I have  heard  that  he  who  can 
maintain  his  good  faith  is  sure  not  to  be  below 
others:  — I cannot  fully  attain  to  tills.  The  ode 
(She,  111.  ili.  ode  II.  8)  says, 

4 Not  going  beyond  the  right,  inflicting  no 
injury. 

Seldom  is  it  that  such  an  one  does  not  be- 
come a pattern  to  others;' 

allowing  the  power  of  good  faith.  He  who  can 
be  n |»Atteni  to  others,  is  not  beneath  them. 
My  inability  to  attain  this  is  my  difficulty;  1 
am  not  troubled  about  Ts*oo." 

4 Wei,  the  chief  minister  of  Ts'oo  lieggcd  that 
they  might  simply  use  a victim,  and.  having 
read  the  W'ords  of  the  former  covenant,  place  the 
writing  over  its  [blood].  This  was  agreed  to 
on  the  j*art  of  Tsin;  and  on  the  Jkl  month,  on 
Kcah-shlii,1bcycovcn*nU*d.  Wei  was  in  [ruler’s] 
robes,  with  guard* displayed  [before hiui].  Shuh- 
sun  Muh-tsze  said,  “The  Kung-tsze  of  Ts’oo  is 
beautiful,  how  rulcr-like ! ” 

Tszc-p*eof  Ch4ing  said,  “Yes,  with  those  two 
Spearmen  before  him!” 

4 Tszc-kca  of  Ts4ae  said,  “They  are  before  the 
P‘oo  palace;  may  he  not  liAve  them  [here] also?" 

4Pih  t’how-lc  of  T*<00  said,  “ In  taking  leave 
for  this  journey,  he  borrowed  them  from  our 
fuler.” 

4 Hwuy,  the  internundus  of  ChHng,  said  “ He 
borrowed  them,  but  will  not  return  them !" 

* Pih  Chow-le replied,  “ You  may  find  a subject 
for  your  sorrow  in  the  rebellious,  incoherent 
ambition  of Tsze-acih.”  Tszc-yu  rejoined,  “ While 
the  desiguate  oi  the  ptih  (bee  the  (Jlwcu  on  Xlil. 


3)  remains,  do  you  find  no  subject  for  sorrow  in  the 
borrowing  these  tilings,  and  not  returning  them  ?” 

4 Kwoh-tsze  of  Ts*e  said,  41 1 commiserate  the 
two  of  you.” 

The  Kung-taze  Shaou  of  Ch‘in  said,  “ But  for 
their  anxious  sorrow,  what  would  they  accom- 
plish? They  will  have  occasion  for  joy.” 

4 Ts*e-tsze  of  Wei  said,  “If  they  know  it 
[before-hand],  although  they  may  be  sorrowful, 
what  barm  will  there  be?" 

‘The  master  of  the  Left  of  Sung — he  of  Hoh — 
said,  “ A great  State  commands,  and  a small 
State  obeys.  I know  nothing  hut  to  ol>ey.” 

4 Yoh  Wang-fooof  Tsin  said,  [“The sentiment 
of]  the  last  stanza  of  the  Scmou  min  (She,  fL  v. 
ode  I.)  is  good;  I will  follow  it.” 

‘When  they  retired  from  the  meeting,  Tsze- 
yu  snid  to  Tszc-p‘e,  tk  Slmli -sun  was  sharp,  and 
yet  mild.  The  master  of  the  Left  of  Sung  was 
sententious,  and  agreeable  to  propriety.  Yoh 
Wang-foo  was  loving  and  reverent.  You  and 
Tszc-kca  held  [the  Mean].  You  are  all  men 
who  will  preserve  your  families  for  generations. 
But  the  great  officers  of  Ts'e,  Wei,  and  t’h*in, 
will  not  escape  [an  evil  death].  Kwoh-tsze 
was  sorry  for  them  ; Tszc-shaon  found  in  sorrow 
ground  for  joy ; and  Tsv-tsse  said  that  though 
they  were  sorrowful,  there  would  be  no  harm. 
Now  to  be  sorry  before  the  thing  happens,  to 
find  joy  in  what  is  occasion  for  sorrow,  and  to 
see  no  harm  in  being  sorry  all  this  is  the  way 
to  bring  sorrow.  Sorrow  will  come  to  them. 
The  Great  Declaration  says,  4 What  the  people 
desire,  Heaven  is  sure  to  grant.*  Those  three 
officers  prognosticated  sorrow ; — is  it  possible 
but  that  sorrow  should  come  to  them  ? This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  saying,  * From  words 
you  know  things.”” 

Par.  8.  Yun,— see  on  IX.  xii.  1,  2.  The 
Chucn  says: — 4Ko  Woo-tsze  invaded  Keu  ami 
took  Yun.  The  people  of  Keu  sent  word  [of 
the  outrage]  to  the  meeting,  and  Ts‘oo  repre- 
sented to  'I  sin,  “ Before  we  have  retired  from 
this  renewal  of  the  covenant.  Loo  has  invaded 
Keu.  thus  treating  contumcliously  our  common 
stipulations.  Allow  us  to  execute  its  envoy.” 
You  llwan-tsze  (Wang-foo)  was  in  attendance 
on  Chaou  Wftn-tsze;  and  wishing  to  ask  a bribe 
from  Sliuh-sun,  be  interceded  for  him,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  ask  from  him  a sash.  Khuh-sun  re- 
fused it,  on  which  Lcang  K‘e-hing  said,  “ Why 
should  you  grudge  giving  your  property  to  pro- 
tect yourself?  " Sliuh-sun  replied,  “ The  meeting 
of  the  States  is  for  the  defence  of  our  altars.  If 
I by  such  a method  secure  my  own  escape,  yet 
Loo  will  be  attacked.  I shall  have  brought 
calamity  on  it,  instead  of  being  a defence  to 
it.  Men  build  walls  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
evil.  When  there  are  cracks  in  a wall,  or  it 
falls  to  ruin,  on  whom  will  the  blame  be  laid? 
If  I,  set  for  the  defence  [of  Lool.  should  yet  do 
it  evil,  I should  be  more  to  blame  [than  the 
wall].  Though  I can  resent  the  conduct  of  Ke- 
sun  [in  this  matter],  what  offence  lias  Loo  com- 
mitted ? That  the  Slnih  should  go  abroad  [on 
missions],  and  the  Ke  remain  at  home,  is  an 
established  custom  [of  our  State]: — with  whom 
should  I feel  dissatisfied?  But  as  to  a gift  to 
Wang-foo,  if  I do  not  give  him  something,  he 
will  not  cease  [importuning  me]."  With  this 
he  called  the  messenger,  tore  up  a piece  of  silk 
for  a lower  garment,  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying, 
14  The  sash-silk  is  all  done.” 
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‘ When  Chaou-mftng  heard  of  all  this,  he  said, 
“In  misfortune,  not  forgetting  his  State,  he  is 
loyal;  in  prospect  of  difficulties,  not  [wishing] 
to  overstep  his  otfiev,  lie  is  faithful.  Forgetting 
the  risk  of  death  in  his  interest  for  the  State, 
he  is  incorrupt.  Holding  to  these  three  things 
in  liis  counsels,  he  is  righteous.  Ought  a man 
with  these  four  qualities  to  lie  executed?”  He 
therefore  made  a request  to  [tlio  minister  of] 
Ts'oo,  saying,  “Although  Loo  be  chargeable 
with  an  offence,  its  minister  here  has  not  [sought 
to]  avoid  difficult  services,  ami  [now]  in  awe  of 
your  majesty  he  [is  prepared]  to  submit  reve- 
rently to  your  orders.  It  will  be  well  for  you 
to  spare  him  as  an  encouragement  to  all  about 
you.  If  your  officers,  in  the  State,  do  not  seek 
to  avoid  laborious  services,  and  when  they  go 
abroad,  do  not  try  to  evade  difficulties  [that 
they  may  meet  with],  to  what  calamities  will 
you  in  that  case  be  exposed?  What  calamities 
arise  from  is  officers  ’ not  performing  laborious 
services,  and  not  maintaining  their  characters 
on  occasions  of  difficulty.  If  they  arc  aide  for 
these  two  things,  there  will  be  no  calamities. 
If  you  do  not  quiet  [the  apprehensions  of]  those 
who  are  able,  who  will  follow  you?  Shuh-sun 
F'hou  may  be  pronounced  such  an  able  man, 
and  I beg  you  to  ;>pare  him,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  others  who  nre  so  [also].  If  you,  having 
assembled  [the  ministers  of]  the  States,  will 
pardon  the  guilty  [Loo],  and  reward  its  worthy 
officer,  which  of  the  States  will  not  rejoice? 
They  will  look  to  Ts'oo,  and  turn  to  it,  and  see 
it,  though  far  off,  as  if  it  were  near.  The  States 
that  lie  on  their  borders  [lictween  Tsin  and 
Ts'oo]  follow  now  the  one  mid  now  the  other, 
without  any  regularity.  The  good  kings  aud 
presiding  princes  drew  out  for  them  their  bound- 
aries, set  up  for  them  their  officers,  raised  in 
them  their  flags  of  distinction,  ami  issued  among 
them  enactments  aud  ordinances.  Transgress- 
ors among  them  they  punished,  and  yet  they 
could  not  secure  a oneness  [of  obedience].  Thus 
it  was  that  Yu  hail  its  San-nteaou;  Hea  its 
Kwan  and  Hoo;  Sliaug  its  Seen  and  l*‘oi;  and 
Chow  its  Seu  and  Yen.  After  there  eensed  to  be 
good  kings,  the  Slates  struggled  for  the  prece- 
dence, and  one  and  another  have  presided  in  turns 
over  the  general  covenants.  Under  such  a condi- 
tion can  absolute  oneness  be  looked  for?  The 
Slate  which  can  sympathize  with  others  in  great 
[calamities],  and  overlook  small  matters,  is  fit 
to  lx*  lord  of  covenants;  why  should  it  occupy 
itself  [with  the  small  matters]?  What  State 
has  not  questions  about  encroachments  on  its 
borders?  What  presiding  State  could  attend 
to  them  all?  If  Woo  or  Full  were  to  commit  a 
trespass,  would  the  ministers  of  Ts'oo  pay  any 
regard  to  our  covenants?  There  is  no  reason 
why  Ts'oo  should  not  decline  to  Lake  notice  of 
this  matter  about  the  borders  of  Keu,  and  why 
the  States  should  be  troubled  alnmt  it.  Keu 
and  Loo  hare  quarrelled  about  Yun  for  long. 
If  there  be  no  great  harm  done  to  the  altars 
[of  Keu],  you  need  not  resist  [the  present 
aggression].  Do  you  remove  this  occasion  of 
trouble,  and  deal  kindly  with  this  good  man,  and 
all  wiU  be  strong  to  encourage  [one  another,  in 
the  appreciation  of  Ts'oo].  Do  you  consider  the 
matter.”  He  [thus]  earnestly  urged  his  request, 
and  the  minister  of  Ts'oo  granted  it,  so  that 
bhuh-sun  was  spared. 


‘The  chief  minister  feasted  Chaou-mftng,  and 
sang  the  first  stanza  of  the  Tu  ming  (She,  III. 
i.  ode  II.).  Cliuou-niAng  sang  the  second  stanza 
of  the  Scomi  yuen  (She,  II.  v.  ode  II.).  When 
the  feast  whs  over,  < liuou-niflng  said  to  Sh >1  fi- 
ll can  g,  “The  chief  minister  looks  upon  himself 
asking.  How  will  it  be?”  Sliuli-hcang  replied, 
“The  king  is  weak,  and  the  minister  is  strong, 
llis  ambition  will  be  gratified,  but  notwithstand- 
ing ho  will  not  die  a natural  death.”  “ Why 
so?”  “ When  strength  overcomes  weakness,  and 
is  satisfied  in  doing  so,  the  strength  is  not  right- 
eous. Of  strength  which  is  unrighteous  the 
doom  will  come  quick.  The  ode  (She,  II.  iv.  ode 
VIII.  8)  says, 

‘The  majestic  honoured  capital  of  Chow 
Is  extinguished  by  Faou  Sze: — ' 

that  was  a case  of  strength  which  was  not 
righteous.  When  the  chief  minister  becomes 
king,  he  will  be  sure  to  ask  [from  Tsin]  the 
presidency  of  the  Slates;  and  Tsin  is  somewhat 
weakened.  The  States  will  go  [to  Ts'oo];  and 
when  lie  has  got  them,  his  oppressiveness  will 
be  greatly  increased.  The  people  will  not  bo 
able  to  bear  it,  and  how  shall  he  obtain  a natural 
death?  Taking  [his  position]  by  strength,  over- 
coming by  unrighteousness,  he  must  look  on 
these  things  as  the  proper  course.  Pursuing 
that  course  in  dissoluteness  and  oppression,  I10 
cannot  continue  long."* 

[We  have  four  narratives  appended  here: — 
1st.  “In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  Chaou- 
mftng,  Shuh-sun  P'aou,  aud  the  great  officer  of 
Ts'aon,  entered  the  capital  of  Ch'ing,  where  tlio 
earl  gave  them  all  an  entertainment.  Tsze-p‘u 
conveyed  to  Uluiou-niftng  the  notice  of  the  time; 
and  wheu  the  ceremony  [of  doing  so]  was 
over,  Chnou-ni&tig  sang  the  Hoo  yen  (She,  II. 
viii.  ode  VII.).  Tsze-p'o  went  on  to  give  the 
notice  to  Miih-aliiih,  and  told  this  to  him,  when 
Muh-shiili  said,  ••  Uluiou-niftng  wishes  that  there 
should  only  la1  one  cup  and  the  response  to  it. 
You  should  order  it  so.”  “How  dare  I?”  said 
Tsze-p'e.  “ When  it  is  wliat  a man  wishes,  why 
should  you  not  dare  to  do  a thing?”  was  tlio 
reply.  When  the  time  came,  the  vessels  for 
the  ceremony  of  five  cups  were  all  provided 
under  a tent.  Chauu-inflng  declined  [such  a 
celebration],  and  told  Taze-ch'an  apart  liow  ho 
had  begged  of  the  chief  minister  [that  it  might 
la*  otherwise].  On  this  only  one  cup  w as  pre- 
sented, Chaou-mftng  being  the  [principal]  guest; 
and  when  that  ceremony  was  over,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  feast.  Muli-shuh  sang  the  Ts'eoh- 
clrnou  (She,  i.  ii.  ode  I.).  when  Chnou-mflng 
said,  “I  ain  not  worthy  of  that."  The  other 
then  sang  the  Ts'ae  fan.  (I.  ii.  tale  II.),  and 
added,  “Our  small  States  are  like  that  southern- 
wood. If  your  great  State  will  gaiher  it  spa- 
ringly ami  use  it,  we  will  in  everything  obey 
your  commands.”  Tsze-p'e  sang  the  last  stanza 
of  the  Yay  yew  sze  keun  (I.  ii.  ode  XII.). 
Chnou-tnAng  sang  the  Cliang-te  (II.  i.  ode  IV.), 
and  said,  “Let  us  who  are  brothers  seek  to  rest 
in  harmony,  and  that  dog  may  be  kept  from 
barking  at  us.”  Muli-shuh,  Tsze-p'e,  uud  the 
great  officer  of  Ts'aou,  rose  up  at  this,  and 
bowed  their  acknowledgments.  Each  of  them 
raised  a cup  made  of  a rhinoceros’  horn,  and 
said,  “We  small  States  depend  on  you,  and 
know  that  we  shall  escape  punishment.”  They 
then  drank  aud  were  joyous.  When  Clioou- 
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mflng  went  nut,  he  Mid,  “ 1 shall  not  have  a 
rejHtition  of  this  f enjoyment]." ' 

2d.  ‘The  king  by  Heaven’*  grace  sent  duke 
Ting  of  Lew  to  the  Ying  to  compliment  Chaon- 
niAng  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  toils  of  his 
journey;  and  [he  accompanied  him]  to  his  lodg- 
ing-house near  a l>end  of  the  Loll.  “ How 
admirable.”  said  the  viscount  of  l*ew,  “ was 
the  merit  of  Yu  1 1 1 is  intelligent  virtue  reach- 

ed fur.  But  for  Yu,  we  should  have  been  fishes. 
That  you  and  I manage  the  business  of  the 
princes  in  our  caps  and  robes  is  all  owing  to 
Yu.  Why  should  you  not  display  a merit  as 
far-reaching  as  that  of  Yu,  ami  extend  a grent 
protection  to  the  people  ?”  Chnou-inAng  replied, 

“ | am  old,  and  constantly  afraid  of  incurring 
guilt;  how  should  I Ik*  able  to  send  my  regards 
far  into  the  future?  We  can  hut  think  about 
our  food,  in  tho  morning  laying  no  plans  for  the 
evening,  ami  are  incapable  of  any  long  fore- 
thought.” When  the  viscount  returned  [to  the 
court],  he  told  the  king  of  this  conversation, 
saying,  “The  common  saying,  ‘An  old  man  is 
just  becoming  wise,  when  senility  comes  upon 
him,’  might  Ik*  sjioken  of  Chanu-niAng.  He  is 
the  chief  minister  of  Tsin,  and  presides  over  the 
Btutes.  and  yet  he  likens  himself  to  a common 
servant,  who  in  the  morning  has  no  plans  for 
the  evening,  casting  from  him  [the  care  of] 
both  Spirits  and  men.  The  Spirits  must  Ik* 
angry  with  him,  and  the  people  revolt  from 
him:— how  can  he  continue  long?  Cliaou- 
niilng  will  not  sec  another  year.  The  Spirits, 
angry  with  him,  will  not  accept  his  sacrifices; 
the  i»cople,  revolting  from  him,  will  not  repair 
to  execute  his  affuir*.  His  saerifiees  and  affairs 
both  unattended  to,  what  should  he  do  with 
more  years?”’ 

:kl.  * When  Shuh-sun  returned  [to  Loo], 
TsAng  Yaou  drove  Kc-sun  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  accomplishment  of  his  journey.  The 
morning  passed  and  mid-day  came,  without  his 
coming  forth.  TsAng  Yaou  said  to  TsAng  Fow, 
“ [Kept  here]  from  morning  to  mid-day,  we 
know  our  offence.  But  the  government  of  Loo 
goes  on  through  the  mutual  forbearance  [of  the 
ministers].  Abroad  lie  could  bear  [with  our 
master],  and  [now]  in  the  State  he  docs  not 
do  so; — what  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  Fow 
(Shuh-sun’s  steward)  said,  “lie  hns  been  several 
months  abroad ; — what  does  it  harm  you  to  Ik* 
here  one  morning?  Does  the  trader  who  de- 
sires hi*  profit  dislike  the  clamour  [of  the  mar- 
ket-place]?” Fow  then  said  to  his  master  that 
lie  might  come  forth,  ami  Shuh-suit  pointing  to 
one  of  the  pillars  [of  his  house],  said,  “Though 
1 should  dislike  this,  could  it  la*  removed?”  With 
this  he  went  out  and  saw  Kc-sun.’ 

4th.  ‘Seu-woo  Fan  of  Clring  had  a beauti- 
ful sister,  who  was  lietrothed  to  Kung-sun 
Ts*oo  (Designated  Tsze-nan).  Kung-sun  Hih 
(Twcc-seih),  however,  also  sent  a messenger  who 
violently  insisted  on  leaving  a goose  at  the 
bouse  (A  ceremony  of  cs|miuna!).  Fait  was 
afruid,  anil  reported  the  matter  to  Tsze-chim, 
who  said,  “This  is  not  your  sorrow  [only];  it 
shows  the  want  of  government  in  the  State. 
Give  her  to  which  of  them  you  please.”  Fan 
then  begged  of  the  two  gentlemen  that  they 
would  allow  him  to  leave  the  choice  between 
them  to  the  lady  ; and  they  agreed  to  it. 

‘Tsze-seih  then,  splendidly  arrayed,  entered 
the  bouse,  set  forth  his  offerings,  and  went  out. 


Tszo-nan  entered’  in  his  military  dress,  shot  an 
arrow  to  the  left  and  another  to  the  right,  sprang 
intoliischariot.and  went  out.  The  lady  saw  them 
from  a chamber,  and  said,  “ Teze-seih  is  indeed 
handsome,  but  Tsze-nan  is  my  husband.  For 
the  husband  to  be  the  husband,  and  the  wife  to 
lie  the  wife,  is  what  is  called  the  natural  course.” 
So  she  went  to  Tsze-nan’s.  Tsze-seih  was  en- 
raged, and  by-and-by  went  with  his  bow -case 
and  in  his  buff-eoat  to  see  Tsze-nan,  intending 
to  kill  him  and  take  away  his  wife.  Tsze-nan 
knew  his  purpose,  seized  a spear,  and  pursued 
him.  Coming  up  to  him  at  a cross  road,  he 
struck  him  with  the  weapon.  Tsze-seih  went 
home  wounded,  and  informed  the  great  officers, 
saying,  “ I went  in  friendship  to  see  him,  not 
knowing  that  he  had  any  hostile  purpose;  and 
so  I received  the  wound.” 

‘The  great  officers  all  consulted  about  the 
case.  Tsze-ch*an  said,  “There  is  a measure  of 
right  on  both  Bides;  but  as  the  younger,  and 
lower  in  rank,  and  chargeable  with  an  offence, 
we  must  hold  Ts‘oo  to  be  the  criminal.”  Ac- 
cordingly he  [caused]  Tsze-nan  to  be  seized, 
and  enumerated  bis  offences,  saying,  “There 
are  the  five  great  rules  of  the  State,  all  of  which 
you  have  violated : — awe  of  the  ruler’s  majesty  ; 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  government; 
honour  to  the  nobler  in  rank  ; the  service  of 
ciders;  and  the  kindly  cherishing  of  relatives. 
These  five  things  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State.  Now  you,  while  the  ruler 
whs  in  the  city,  presumed  to  use  your  weapon : 
—you  had  no  aw  e of  his  majesty.  You  violated 
the  laws  of  the  State ; — not  olwdicnt  to  the  rules 
of  government.  Tsze-seih  is  a great  officer  of 
the  1st  degree,  and  you  would  not  acknowledge 
your  inferiority  ; — you  have  not  honoured  the 
nobler  in  rank.  Younger  than  he,  you  showed 
no  awe  of  him  ; — not  serving  your  elder.  You 
lifted  your  wenpon  against  your  cousin; — not 
kindly  cherishing  your  relative.  'Hie  ruler  says 
th:it  he  cannot  bear  to  put  you  to  death,  nud 
will  deal  gently  with  you  in  sending  you  to  a 
distance.  Make  an  effort  and  take  your  de- 
parture quickly,  so  as  not  to  incur  a second 
offence.” 

‘In  the  5th  month,  on  K&ng-shin,  Ching 
banished  Yew  (Tsze-nan’s  clan-name)  Ts‘oo,  to 
Woo.  When  Ik*  was  about  to  send  him  away, 
Tsze-ch‘an  consulted  with T*ae-*huh (Yew Keih) 
on  the  subject.  T‘ae-shuh  said,  “ 1 cannot  pro- 
tect myself ; how  should  I be  able  to  protect  the 
members  of  my  clan?  The  affair  belongs  to 
the  government  of  the  Slate,  and  is  not  any 
private  hardship.  If  you  have  planned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Slate,  carry  out  your  decision. 
Why  should  you  have  nnv  hesitancy?  The 
duke  of  Chow  put  to  death  Kwan-shuh,  and 
banished  'IVoo-sItuh.  not  because  he  did  not 
■ love  them,  but  because  it  was  necessary  for  the 
royal  House.  If  1 were  to  lx*  found  in  any 
crime,  you  would  send  me  away;  what  difficulty 
need  you  have  in  the  case  of  any  other  Yew  ?"  ’1 

Fur.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — * llow-tsze  of 
. Tsin  Imd  been  a favourite  with  [his  father, 
duke]  II wait,  and  whs  like  another  ruler  by  the 
j side  of  [his  brother,  duke]  King.  Their  uio- 
t t her  said  to  him,  “ if  you  do  not  go  away,  I am 
j afraid  you  will  be  found  fault  with."  On  Kwei- 
i niaou,  therefore,  K‘6cu  went  to  Tsin,  with  his 
ehariots  amounting  to  a thousand.  The  words 
| of  the  text,  “ K een,  younger  brother  of  the  earl 
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of  Ts'in  fled  from  that  Slate  to  Tsin,”  are  con- 
demnatory of  the  earL 

‘How-tsie  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Tain*  when  he  made  a bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Ho.  Jlis  chariots  were  placed  at  stages. 
10  It  distant  from  one  another,  [all  the  way] 
from  Yung  to  lveang,  returning  [to  Ts'in]  to 
fetch  the  offerings  for  the  different  pledging* 
[nt  the  entertainment],  thereby  completing  the 
business  in  eight  journeys  back  to  it. 

‘The  marshal  How  asked  him  whether  those 
were  all  his  chariots,  and  if  he  had  no  more,  to 
which  he  replied,  “These  may  be  pronounced 
many ; if  they  had  been  fewer,  how  should  I have 
got  to  see  you  ?”  Joo  Shuh-ts4e  (The  marshal) 
told  this  to  the  marquis,  and  addeci.  “Tlu*  nritice 
of  Ts‘in  is  sure  to  return  to  that  State,  I have 
heard  that  when  a superior  man  is  able  to  know 
his  errors,  he  is  sure  to  take  good  measures  in 
regard  to  them;  and  good  measures  receive  the 
assistance  of  Heaven.” 

* llow-tsze  visited  Chaou-mftng,  who  asked  him 
when  he  would  return  [to  Ts'in],  and  he  replied, 
M I was  afraid  of  being  found  fault  with  by  my 
ruler,  and  therefore  I am  here.  I will  wait  for 
the  accession  of  his  successor.”  The  other  then 
asked  him  about  the  character  of  the  ruler  of 
Ts‘in,  and  be  replied  that  he  was  without  prin- 
ciple. “ So  that  [the  State]  will  perish?”  asked 
Chaou-mftng.  “How  should  that  be?”  replied 
he.  “ For  one  rule  without  principle  a State 
will  not  come  to  an  end.  The  Slate  stands 
related  to  Heaven  and  Earth; — they  stand  to- 
gether. Unless  licentiousness  has  prevailed  for 
several  incumbencies,  it  will  not  come  to  ruin.” 
Chaou-mftng  said,  “Does  Heaven  [act  in  the 
matter]?”  “Yes.”  “And  for  bow  long?”  “I 
have  heard,”  was  the  reply,  “ that  when  [a  ruler] 
is  without  principle,  and  yet  the  yearly  harvest 
is  good,  Heaven  is  assisting  him;  it  is  seldom  it 
docs  not  do  so  for  5 years.”  Chaou-mftng, 
observing  the  shadows,  said,  “The  morning  may 
not  extend  to  the  evening,  nor  the  evening  to 
the  rooming.  Who  can  wait  for  five  years?” 
When  How-taw*  went  out  [front  the  interview], 
he  said  to  his  friends.  “ (’baou-mftng  will  [soon] 
die.  When  the  president  of  the  people  trifles 
about  years,  and  desires  [length  of]  days,  he 
cannot  endure  long.”* 

The  Kang-he  editors  say  that  the  three  Cliuon 
agree  in  regarding  the  words  of  the  text  ns 
condemnatory  of  the  carl  of  Tain,  because  lie 
had  not  done  his  duty  in  the  training  of  his 
younger  brother;  but  they  alsoquotetheeritieism 
of  Ken  Heuen-ung  end  of  Sung 

dyn.),  who  finds  a condemnation  of  K'con  In  it 
a*  well; — and  of  this  view  they  approve.  But 
both  the  views  are  imported  into  the  text,  we 
may  believe.  Certainly  the  latter  is.  A more 
serious  difficulty  presents  itself  to  my  mind  in 
connexion  with  the  text.  Admitting  the  narra- 
tive in  the  Chuen,  though  parts  in  it  are  not 
easy  to  believe  or  understand,  the  going  of 
K'evn  to  Tsin  was  of  a very  different  character 
from  ail  the  departures  front  one  State  and 
flights  to  another  which  we  have  yet  mot  with. 
A faithful  and  accurate  chronicler  would  have 
varied  his  language  to  mark  that  difference. 

[We  have  appended  here: — 'Because  of  the 
troubles  connected  with  the  affair  of  Yew  'IVoo 
in  ('Icing,  in  the  Gilt  month,  the  earl  and  his 
great  officers  made  a covenant  in  the  liuu-e  of 


Kung-sun  Twan.  nan  Woo,  Rung-sun  K‘eaou, 
Kung-sun  Twan,  Yin  Twan,  Yew  Keih.  and  Saw 
Tae,  privately  covenanted  together  outside  the 
Kwei  gate,  which  was  in  fact  [the  covenant  rtf] 
Heun-suy.  Kung-sun  Hilt  violently  insisted 
on  taking  part  in  the  coveuant,  and  made  the 
grand  historiographer  write  his  name,  and  enter 
the  phrase — “the  seven  officers.”  Tsze-chfui 
did  not  attempt  to  punish  hint.'] 
l*ar.  f».  For  ^ Hung  and  Kuh  have 
AM  ; and  Kith  observes  that  the  place  or 
tract  was  called  by  the  former  name  nntong  the 
Tcih,  and  ly  the  latter  among  the  States  of  the 
kingdom.  Hie  name  of  T‘ae-\  ucn  remains  in 
the  ilis.  and  dcp.  so  called,  ill  Slmn-se. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘Chung  hang  Muh-tsxe 
defeated  the  Woo-chung  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Teili  in  T*ae-yuen,  through  collecting  the  men 
attached  to  the  chariots  and  making  them  foot- 
soldiers.  When  they  welt*  about  to  fight,  Wei 
Shoo  said,  “They  are  all  foot-men,  while  our 
force  consists  of  chariots.  Wo  must  meet  them, 
moreover,  in  a narrow  pass.  Let  u*  substitute 
ten  men  for  each  chariot,  and  we  shall  overcome 
them  Even  though  straitened  in  the  pass,  wo 
shall  do  so.  Let  us  all  turn  ourselves  into  foot- 
men. I will  begin.”  Accordingly,  he  put  aside 
his  chariots,  and  formed  the  men  into  ranks, 
five  chariots  furnishing  three  ranks  of  five  men 
each.  A favourite  officer  of  Scan  Woo  ('I'lie 
('bung-hang  Muh-tsze)  was  not  willing  to  lake 
his  place  among  the  soldiers,  and  Shoo  beheaded 
him.  and  made  the  execution  known  through 
the  army.  Five  disposi turns  were  then  made  at 
a distance  from  one  another:— Ifany.  in  front; 
i coo,  behind ; churn,  on  the  right  horn ; /s‘«n,  on 
the  left ; and  /Wn.  in  the  van.  This  was  done  to 
deceive  the  Teili,  who  laughed  nt  the  arrange- 
ment. [The  troops  of  Twin]  then  fell  on  tint 
enemy  before  they  could  form  in  order,  and 
inflicted  on  them  a great  defeat.’ 

1’arr.  7,  8.  See  on  IX.  xxxi.  7.  The  Chuen 
hcrosavs: — 4 When  Chcn-yu  succeeded  to  the 
rule  of  Keu,  lie  deprived  all  the  sons  of  previous 
rulers  of  their  offices.  In  consequence  of  this, 
they  called  K‘eu-tsili  from  Ts‘c;  and  in  autumn, 
thcKung-tszcTs'ooof  Ts*e  instated  him  in  Keu, 
whik*  Clien-yu  fled  to  Woo.'  Kung  and  Kuh 
leave  out  tlu*  ^ after  Jjp|. 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  says: — 'Shuh  Kung  led 
a force,  and  laid  out  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
of  Yun;— taking  advantage  of  the  disorder 
in  Keu.  At  this  time,  Woo  Ix>w,  Mow  lioo, 
and  the  Kung-tszc  Meeh-niing,  fled  to  Ts'e, 
offering  to  that  State  the  cities  of  Ta-mangnnd 
Chang-e-mci.  The  superior  man  will  say  that 
Chen’s  not  maintaining  himself  in  Keu  was 
owing  to  his  throwing  men  from  him.  Can 
men  he  thrown  away?  The  ode  (She,  IV.  i. 
[i.]  ode  IV.)  says, 

“ Nothing  gives  strength  more  than  [the  use 
of  right]  men.” 

The  sentiment  is  good.* 

Par.  10.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  meet, 
in  the  Ch'un  Ts'cw,  with  the  burial  of  a prince 
of  Chou ; and  the  same  thing  is  recorded  also, 
for  the  1st  time  under  duke  Cli'aou,  in  reference 
to  rulers  of  T'fing,  Sech,  and  Tsin.  The  entries 
mark  the  decay  of  Loo,  now  seeking  by  such  an 
attention  to  ingratiate  itself  with  small  States 
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like  Chon,  T'flng,  and  8eeh,  and  with  a distant 
State  like  Ts'in. 

[We  Imve  here  the  two  following  narra- 
tives : — 

1st.  ‘ The  marquis  of  Tsin  being  ill,  the  earl 
of  Clring  sent  Kung-sun  K’cnou  to  Tsin  on  a 
complimentary  visit,  nnd  to  inquire  about  the 
marquis’s  illness.  Shuh-heang  then  asked 
K‘eauu,  saying,  “The  diviners  say  that  our 
ruler’s  illness  is  inflicted  on  him  by  [tlie  Spirits] 
Shih-ch‘iu  and  Tae-t‘ae,  but  the  historiogra- 
phers do  not  know  who  these  are.  I venture  to 
ask  you.”  Tsze-ch‘an  said,  “ Anciently,  [the 
emperor  Kaou-sin  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
elder  was  called  Oh-pih,  and  the  younger 
8hih-cli*in.  They  dwelt  in  K*wnng-lin,  but 
could  not  agree,  and  daily  carried  their  shields 
and  spears  against  each  other.  The  sovereign 
emperor  (Yaou)  did  not  approve  of  this,  and 
removed  Oh-pih  to  Sliang-kew,  to  preside  ovfcr 
the  star  Ta-ho  (See  the  Chuen  on  IX.  ix.  1). 
The  ancestors  of Shang  followed  him  [in  Shang- 
k‘ew],  and  hence  Ta-ho  Is  the  star  of  Shang. 
[Yaou  also]  removed  Shih-chMn  to  Tn-hea.  to 
preside  over  the  star  .Sin  (?  in  Orion].  The  de- 
scendants of  T‘ang  (Yaou)  followed  liini,  ami  in 
Ta-hea  served  the  dynasties  of  Ilea  and  Shang. 
The  prince  at  the  end  of  their  line  was  T*ang 
Sliuh-yu.  When  Ylh  Keang,  the  wife  of  king 
Woo,  was  pregnant  w ith  T‘ae-shuh.  she  dreamt 
that  God  said  to  her,  “I  have  named  your  son 
Yu,  and  will  give  T‘nng  to  him, — T'ang  which 
belongs  to  the  star  Sin,  where  I w ill  multiply 
his  descendants."  When  the  child  was  born, 
there  appeared  on  his  hand  the  charneter  Yu 
[by  which  lie  was  named  accordingly].  And 
w hen  king  Cli‘ing  extinguished  [the  old  House 
of]  T‘ang,  he  invested  T‘ae-shuh  with  the  prin- 
cipality ; and  lienee  Sin  is  the  star  of  Tain. 
From  this  we  may  perceive  that  Shih-ch‘in  is 
the  Spirit  of  Sin. 

“‘[Again],  anciently,  among  the  descendants 
of  the  emperor  Kin-t‘een  was  Moi,  chief  of  the 
officers  of  the  waters,  who  had  two  sons,  Yun- 
kih  and  T‘ae-t*ae.  T‘ae-t*ae  inherited  his 
father’s  office,  cleared  the  channels  of  the  Fun 
and  T‘aou,  and  embanked  the  great  marsh,  so 
ns  to  make  the  great  plain  habitable.  The 
emperor  (Clmcn-hcuh)  commended  his  lal>ours, 
and  invested  him  with  flic  principality  of  Fun- 
clri.en.  [The  States  of]  Ch‘in,  Sze,  Juh,  nnd 
Hwang  maintained  sacrifices  to  him.  But  now 
Tsin.  when  it  took  on  itself  the  sacrifices  to  the 
F'un,  extinguished  them.  From  this  we  mny 
perceive  that  T*ae-t*ne  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Fun. 

“•But  these  two  Spirits  cannot  affect  your 
ruler's  person.  'Hie  Spirits  of  the  hills  and 
streams  are  sacrificed  to  in  times  of  flood, 
ilrought,  and  pestilence.  The  Spirits  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  are  sacrificed  to  on  the  unseason- 
able occurrence  of  snow,  hoarfrost,  wind,  or  rain. 
Your  ruler’s  person  must  Ik*  suffering  from 
something  connected  with  his  movements  out 
of  the  palace  and  in  it.  his  meat  and  drink,  his 
griefs  anil  pleasures;  wlmt  can  these  Spirits  of 
the  mountains  nnd  stars  have  to  do  with  it? 

« “ I have  heard  that  the  superior  man  [divides 
the  day]  into  4 periods:— the  morning,  to  hear 
the  affairs  of  the  government;  noon,  to  make 
full  inquiries  about  them;  the  evening,  toconsider 
well  and  complete  the  orders  [he  ha#  resolved 
to  issue];  nnd  the  night,  for  rest.  By  this  ar- 
rangement [of  his  time],  he  attempers  nnd  dis- 


sipates the  hnmonrs  [of  the  body],  so  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  get  shut  up,  stopped,  and 
congested,  so  as  to  injure  and  reduce  it.  Should 
that  take  place,  his  mind  loses  its  intelligence, 
and  all  his  measures  are  pursued  in  a dark  and 
confused  way.  But  has  not  [your  ruler]  been 
making  these  four  different  periods  of  his  time 
into  one?  This  may  have  produced  the  illness. 

*“I  have  heard  again  that  the  ladies  of  the 
harem  should  not  be  of  the  same  surname  as  the 
master  of  it.  If  they  be,  their  offspring  will  not 
thrive.  When  their  first  admiration  for  each 
other  [as  relatives]  is  exhausted,  they  occasion 
one  another  disease.  On  this  account  the  superior 
man  hates  such  unions,  and  one  of  our  Books 
says,  * In  buying  a concubine,  if  you  do  not 
know  her  surname,  consult  the  tortoise-shell  for 
it.’  The  ancients  gave  careful  attention  to  the 
two  points  which  I have  mentioned.  That 
husband  and  wife  should  l>e  of  different  surnames 
is  one  of  the  greatest  points  of  propriety;  but 
now  your  ruler  has  in  his  harem  four  Ives:— may 
it  not  be  from  this  [that  his  illness  has  arisen]? 
If  it  have  come  from  the  two  things  [I  have 
mentioned],  nothing  can  he  done  for  it.  If  he 
had  seldom  to  do  with  the  four  Kes,  lie  might  gel 
along;  if  that  be  not  the  case,  disease  was  the 
necessary  result.” 

‘ Shuh-heang  said,  “Good.  Iliad  not  heard 
of  this.  But  both  the  things  are  so."  When 
he  went  out,  the  internuncius  Ilwuy  escorted 
him.  and  Shuh-heang  asked  him  about  the 
affairs  of  Clring,  and  especially  about  Tsze-seih. 
“ He  will  not  remain  long,”  was  the  reply.  “ Un- 
observant of  propriety,  and  fond  of  insulting 
others;  trusting  in  his  riches  and  despising  his 
superiors, — he  cannot  continue  long.” 

* When  the  marquis  heard  of  what  Tsze-ch‘nn 
had  said,  he  remarked  that  he  was  a superior 
man  of  vast  information,  and  gave  him  largo 
gifts.’ 

2d.  ‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  asked  the  help  of  a 
physician  from  Ts*in,  and  the  earl  sent  one  Ho 
to  see  him,  who  said,  “The  disease  cannot  ho 
cured, — according  to  the  saying  tlmt  when  women 
are  approached,  the  chamber  disease  becomes 
like  insanity.  It  is  not  caused  by  Spirits  nor 
by  foal ; it  is  that  delusion  which  1ms  destroyed 
the  mind.  Your  good  minister  will  [also]  die; 
it  is  not  the  will  of  Heaven  to  preserve  him.” 
The  marquis  said,  “May  women  [then]  not  be 
approached?”  The  physician  replied,  “Inter- 
course with  them  muBt  be  regulated.  The  an- 
cient kings  indicated  by  their  music  how  all 
other  things  should  be  regulated.  Hence  there 
are  the  five  regular  intervals.  Or  slow  or  quick, 
from  beginning  to  end,  they  blend  in  one  another. 
Each  note  rests  in  the  exact  intermediate  place; 
and  when  the  five  are  thus  determined,  no  furl  her 
exercise  on  the  instruments  is  permitted.  Thus 
the  superior  man  does  not  listen  to  music  where 
the  hands  work  on  with  licentious  notes,  pleasing 
the  ears  but  injurious  to  the  mind,  where  the 
rules  of  cqunblc  harmony  arc  forgotten.  So  it 
is  with  all  things.  When  they  come  to  this,  they 
should  stop;  if  they  do  not  do  so,  it  pralines 
disease.  The  superior  man  repairs  to  his  lutes, 
to  illustrate  his  observance  of  rules,  nnd  not  to 
delight  his  mind  [merely]. 

‘ [In  the  same  way]  there  are  six  heavenly 
influents,  which  descend  and  pHaliice  the  five 
tastes,  go  forth  in  the  five  colours,  and  are  veri- 
fied in  the  five  notes;  but  when  they  are  in 
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excess,  they  produce  the  six  diseases.  Those 
G influences  are  denominated  the  yin,  the  yang, 
wind,  ruin,  obscurity,  and  brightness.  In  their 
separation,  they  form  the  four  seasons ; in 
their  order,  they  form  the  five  [elementary] 
terms.  When  any  of  them  is  in  excess,  there 
ensues  calamity.  An  excess  of  the  yin  leads  to 
diseases  of  cold ; of  the  yang,  to  diseases  of  heat ; 
of  wind,  to  diseases  of  the  extremities  ; of  rain, 
to  diseases  of  the  belly ; of  obscurity,  to  diseases 
of  delusion;  of  brightness,  to  diseases  of  the 
mind.  [The  desire  of]  woman  is  to  the  yang, 
and  [she  is  used  in  the]  season  of  obscurity.  If 
this  be  done  to  excess,  disease  is  produced  of 
internal  heat  and  utter  delusion.  Was  it  possible 
for  your  lordship,  paying  no  regard  to  modera- 
tion or  to  time,  not  to  come  to  this  ?” 

‘When  [the  physician]  went  out,  he  told 
what  he  had  said  to  Chaou-ni&ng,  who  Asked 
who  was  intended  by  “tho  good  minister.” 
“You,”  was  the  reply.  “ You  have  been  chief 
minister  of  Tsin  now  for  8 years.  There  has 
been  no  disorder  in  the  State  itself,  and  the 
other  States  have  not  failed  [in  their  duty  to 
itj;  that  epithet  of  ‘good*  may  be  applied  to 
you.  But  I have  heard  that  when  the  great 
minister  of  a State  enjoys  the  glory  of  his 
dignity  and  emoluments,  and  sustains  tho  bur- 
den of  his  great  employments,  if  calamity  and 
evil  arise,  and  he  do  not  alter  his  ways  [to  meet 
them],  then  he  must  receive  the  blame  and  the 
consequences.  Here  is  your  ruler,  who  has 
brought  disease  on  himself  by  hi9  excesses,  so 
that  he  will  [soon]  be  unable  to  consult  at  all 
for  [the  good  of]  the  altars.  What  calamity 
could  be  greater?  And  yet  you  were  unable 
to  ward  it  otf.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I 
•aid  what  I did.” 

‘Chaou-m&ng  [further]  asked  what  he  meant 
by  “insanity;”  and  [the  physician]  replied,  “I 
mean  that  which  is  produced  by  the  delusion 
and  disorder  of  excessive  sensual  indulgence. 
Look  at  the  character; — it  is  formed  by  the 


characters  for  a vessel  and  for  insects 


mi  And  Jujt).  It  is  used  also  of  grain  which 


[moulders  and]  flies  away.  In  the  Chow  Yih, 
[the  symbols  of  ] a woman  deluding  a young 
man,  [of]  wind  throwing  down  [the  trees  of]  a 
mountain,  go  by  tho  same  name  (Sk;  — — 


under ): — all  these  point  to  the  same  significa- 


tion.” Chaou-m&ng  pronounced  him  a good 
physician,  gave  him  large  gifts,  and  sent  him 
back  [to  Ts‘in].’] 

Par.  11.  For  Kung  And  Kuli  have^jc. 
Roe  the  Account  of  Kcun’s  accession  in  the  Chuen 
after  IX.  xxix.  2. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  Knng-tszo  Wei  of 
Ts‘oo  sent  the  Kung-tsze  Hih-kw&ng  and  Pih 
Chow-le  to  wall  Ch‘aou,  Leib,  and  Keah ; which 
frightened  the  people  of  Ch'ing,  but  Tscc-chHui 
said,  “It  will  not  harm  [us].  The  chief  minis- 
ter is  about  to  make  tlie  grand  coup,  and  will 
first  take  off  those  two.  The  evil  will  not 
reacli  Ch‘ing ; there  is  no  occasion  for  our  being 
troubled.”  In  winter,  Wei  was  proceeding  on  a 
complimentary  visit  to  Ch‘ing,  with  Woo  Keu 
as  his  subordinate  in  the  mission,  when  he 
heard,  before  they  had  crossed  the  borders  [of 
the  State],  that  the  king  was  ill.  On  this  lie 


returned  [to  the  capital],  leaving  Woo  Ken  to 
proceed  to  Ch'ing.  On  the  lltli  month,  on  Ke- 
yew,  he  enteral  [ns  if]  to  inquire  about  the 
king's  illness,  And  strangle!  him.  He  then 
proceeded  to  put  to  death  the  king’s  two  sons, 
Moll  and  P‘ing-hea.  Tsze-kan,  director  of  the 
Right,  fled  to  Tsin;  and  Tsze-seih,  director  of 
the  royal  stables,  fled  to  Ch‘ing.  [Wei]  put  to 
death  the  grand -administrator,  Pih  Chow-le,  in 
Keah  ; and  there  he  buried  the  king,  whom  ho 
called  in  consequence  Keali-gaou.  He  sent  an 
announcement  [of  the  king’s  death]  to  Ch‘ing, 
and  Woo  Keu  asked  what  was  said  about  who 
ought  to  be  the  successor.  “ Our  great  officer, 
Wei,”  was  the  reply,  which  Woo  Keu  changed 
into  “King  Kung’s  Wei  is  the  first  [in  the  line].” 

4 When  Tsze-kan  fled  to  Tsin,  he  had  5 chariots 
with  him.  Shuh-hcAng  caused  him  to  receive  the 
same  allowance  as  the  prince  of  Ts‘ln, — enough 
to  each  to  support  100  men,  on  which  Chaou 
Win-tsze  observed  that  the  prince  of  Trill 
was  rich.  Shuh-heang  replied,  “ Allowances 
Are  made  according  to  the  virtue  [of  the  parties] ; 
where  their  virtue  is  equal,  according  to  tlieir 
years;  where  their  years  are  equal,  according  to 
their  rank;  to  the  sons  of  rulers  of  States, 
according  to  the  State.  I have  not  heard  that 
they  are  to  be  regulated  by  a consideration  of 
their  wealth.  Moreover,  that  [the  prince  of 
Ts‘in]  left  his  State  with  1000  chnrists  shows 
how  strong  and  powerful  he  was.  And  the  ode 
(She,  III.  iii.  ode  VI.  5)  says, 

4 He  does  not  insult  the  wifeless  or  the  widow* 
Ho  does  not  fear  the  strong  or  the  powerful., 

Ts*in  and  Ts'oo  are  peers.”  In  accordance  with 
this,  How-tszc  ami  Tsze-kan  were  mode  to  tako 
place  according  to  their  years.  The  former  de- 
clined, saying,  “ I was  afraid  of  being  found  fault 
with,  and  the  prince  of  Ts'oo  could  find  no  safety 
[in  his  State].  We  are  therefore  both  hero,  ami 
it  is  for  you  to  Assign  us  our  places  according  to 
your  pleasure.  And  does  it  not  seem  improper 
that  1 should  be  made  equal  to  him  who  is  a 
stranger?  The  historiographer  Yih  said,  ‘To 
whom  will  you  show  respect  if  uot  to  a stranger?'  ” 

4 When  king  Ling  of  Ts'oo  came  to  the  rule 
of  that  State,  Wei  P‘e  was  made  chief  minister, 
and  Wei  K‘c-kcang  grand-administrator.  Yew 
Keili  of  Clring  went  to  Ts'oo  to  the  funeral  of 
Kcah-gaou,  And  on  a complimentary  visit  to  tins 
new  ruler.  On  his  return,  he  said  toTsze-ch'an, 
“ Make  all  your  preparations  for  travelling. 
The  extravagance  of  the  king  of  Ts‘ch>  is 
excessive,  and  he  is  delighted  with  his  position. 
Ho  is  sure  to  call  the  States  together.  We  shall 
be  going  there  in  no  time.”  Tsze-ch‘nn  replied, 
“ He  cannot  do  that  till  some  years  have 
elapsed.”  ’ 

Par.  12.  The  Kung-tsze  P‘o  here  is  the  Tsze- 
kan  mentioned  in  the  Chuen  on  the  prec.  par. 
Chan  Joh-shwuy  Ming  dyn.)  says 

that  this  entry  mnkos  it  clear  that  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Ts‘oo  was  a deed  of  atrocious 
wickedness.  But  the  criticism  is  a very  lame 
attempt  to  excuse  the  silence  of  the  classic  in 
reference  to  the  true  nature  of  that  event. 

[There  is  appended  here: — ‘In  the  12th  month, 
when  [the  marquis  of]  Tsin  lmd  offered  tho 
winter  sacrifice,  Chaou-mflng  went  to  Nan-yang, 
to  be  present  [at  the  sacrifice  to]  M&ng  Tsze-yu 
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(probably  Ohnou  Tsuy).  On  Kefth-shin.  the 
1st  day  of  the  moon,  lie  offered  the  winter 
sacrifice  in  Wan;  and  on  Kang-seuh  he  died. 


The  earl  of  Oi*ing  was  going  to  Tsin  to  offer 
his  condolences  [on  this  event] ; but  when  he 
hiul  got  to  Yung,  he  returned.’] 
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II.  1 In  the  [duke’s)  second  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis  of  Tsin 

sent.  Han  K‘e  to  Loo  on  a complimentary  visit. 

2 In  summer,  Shuh  Knng  went  to  Tsin. 

3 In  autumn,  Ch‘ing  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  the  Kung- 

sun  Hih. 

4 In  winter,  the  duke  was  going  to  Tsin,  but  when  he  got  to 

the  Ho,  he  returned;  and  K‘e-sun  Sub  went  to  Tsin. 


Par.  1.  Ilan  K*e  was  a son  of  Han  Kcueh 
or  Han  Iliicn-tuo  JjSJj  -p),  who 

retired  from  public  life  in  the  7tli  year  of  duke 
Seang.  ami  a younger  brother  of  Han  Woo-ke 
(0^  1&L  known  as  Kung-tsuh  Muh-tszu 
(^V>  'jr')’  He  ia  frequently  mentioned 

as  Han  Seucn-tszc  ^ ^ jr ),  and,  on  the 

death  of  Chnou  Woo  in  the  end  of  last  year,  had 
succeeded  to  him  asthe  principal  minister  of  Tain. 

TImj  Chucn  says: — ‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent 
Him  Seucn-tsze  on  this  complimentary  visit 
(With  reference  to  duke  Chaou’s  accession),  ami 
lie  came  also  to  inform  Loo  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Tsin  was  now  in  his  hands; — which 
was  ncc.  to  rule.  When  he  looked  at  the 
[various]  documents  in  the  charge  of  the  grand 
historiographer,  and  the  Ch‘un  Ts'fiw  of  Loo, 
he  said,  “The  institutes  of  Chow  are  all  in  Ian). 
Now,  indeed.  I know  the  virtue  of  the  duke  of 
Chow,  and  how  it  was  that  [the  House  of]  Chow 
attained  to  the  royal  dignity."  The  duke  gave 
him  an  entertainment,  at  which  Kc  Woo- 1 sic  I 
sang  the  last  stanza  of  the  Mecn  (She,  111.  i.  | 
ode  111.),  and  Han-tszc  sang  the  Keoli  kung 
fSlie,  II.  vii.  ode  IX.).  [When  Han-tsze  had  j 
done].  Ke  Woo-tsze  bowed  to  him  saying,  I 
venture  to  make  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
kind  lccling  you  express  to  our  poor  Stale.  I 


Our  ruler  may  [now]  have  hope;”  and  he  went 
on  to  sing  the  last  stanza  of  the  Tseeli  (She,  II. 
iv.  ode  VII.). 

‘When  the  entertainment  was  over,  [Han- 
tsze]  went  to  a feast  at  He’s,  and  praised  a 
beautiful  tree  [in  the  garden].  Woo-tsze  said, 
“ Shall  I not  encourage  the  growth  of  this  tree, 
so  as  not  to  forget  the  Keoh  kung?"  And  he 
snug  the  Kan-t‘ang  (She,  I.  Ii.  isle  V.).  on  which 
the  other  said,  “I  am  not  worthy  of  this.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  attain  to  be  like  the  duke 
of  Shaou.” 

‘[From  Loo]  Seuen-tszc  went  on  to  T»‘e,  and 
presented  the  marriage-offerings  [of  the  mar- 
quis]. Visiting  there  Tsze-yn  (the  Kung-sun 
Tsaou),  [that  prince]  called  [his  son]  T?ze-k*c 
and  intrmluced  him,  when  Seuon-tsze  said,  “ Ho 
is  not  one  who  will  preserve  his  family.  Ilo 
lias  not  the  air  of  a subject.”  Visiting  Tsze-wo 
(the  Kung-suu  Clrnc),  [that  prince]  introduced 
[his  son]  K‘cang  to  him,  of  whom  he  said,  “ He 
is  like  Tszc-kx*.”  Many  of  the  great  officers 
laughed  at  these  remarks,  hut  Gan-tszc  believed 
them,  ami  said.  •*  l(e  is  a superior  man.  A supe- 
rior man  is  to  lie  believed;  lie  Iias  means  of 
knowing  wlint  lie  says.** 

* From  Ts‘e  [Scuen-tsze]  w ent  on  a compli- 
mentary visit  to  Wei,  the  marquis  of  which 
gave  him  an  entertainment.  Pih-kung  Kwoh- 
tszc  sang  the  Ke  yuh  (She,  I.  v.  ode.  I.),  and 
Scucn-lsze  the  Muk  kwa  (I.  v.  ode  X.)* 
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Tso-shc  says  above  that  this  visit  of  Han  K4e 
vras  4 according  to  rule.’  But  he  is  in  error. 
There  is  no  other  instance  in  the  clnssic  of  the 
chief  minister  of  the  leading  State  going  on  a 
complimentary  mission.  It  Mas  below  his  dig- 
nity to  do  so.  Han  K*e  probably  took  the  step, 
thinking  thereby  to  gratify  the  States  and 
confirm  their  attachment  to  the  failing  fortunes 
of  Tsin. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  narrative  that  K‘e 
presented  the  marriage  offerings  in  Ts'e,  the 
marquis  of  Tsin,  heedless  of  the  warnings  of 
Tsze-ch'an  and  the  physician  of  Ts‘in,  having 
now  arranged  to  give  a new  mistress  to  his 
harem  in  the  person  of  a lady  of  Ts'e.  The 
sequel  is  appended:— ' In  summer,  in  the  4tl» 
month,  linn  Seu  (Son  of  K‘e)  went  to  Ts'e  to 
meet  the  [marquis’s]  bride.  Ch'in  Woo-yu 
escorted  her — the  young  Kiiang — to  Tsin,  and 
was  to  Ik*  there  till  the  completion  of  the  mar- 
riage. She  obtained  favour  with  the  marquis, 
who  called  her  the  young  'lVe.  Thinking, 
however,  on  the  circumstance  that  Woo-yu  was 
not  of  the  rank  of  minister,  he  seized  him  in 
Cliung-too,  but  the  young  Kiiang  pleaded  for 
him  saying.  “The  escort  was  chosen  according 
to  the  rank  of  your  officer  w ho  met  me.  [Ts'e] 
stood  in  awe  of  your  great  State,  and  thought 
that  it  also  might  make  a change,  and  so  the 
disorder  arose.”  * 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says:— 4 Shuh  Kung  [now  J 
went  to  Tsin,  to  return  the  visit  of  Soucn-tsze. 
The  marquis  sent  to  comfort  and  refresh  him 
after  the  toils  of  his  journey  in  the  suburbs,  but 
lie  declined  the  honour,  saying,  “ When  my  ruler 
sent  me  to  continue  the  old  friendship  [between 
our  States],  lie  gave  me  a strict  charge  that  I 
should  not  presume  to  take  the  position  of  a 
guest.  Let  me  communicate  my  message  to  your 
ministers,  amt  the  favour  to  our  poor  State  will 
Ik*  great.  I dare  not  trouble  a messenger  to 
come  to  the  suburbs.  Let  me  decline  the 
honour.”  When  a reception-house  was  assigned 
to  him,  he  declined  it,  saying,  4i  My  ruler  com- 
mi.-sioned  me  to  come  here  to  continue  the  old 
friendship  [between  our  States],  If  I can  but 
establish  the  friendly  union,  that  is  my  reward. 
I dare  not  accept  this  great  reception-house.” 
Nlmli-heaiig  said,  MTsze-shuh-tsze  knows  the 
rules  of  propriety.  I have  heard  that  loyalty 
and  good  faith  are  vessels  containing  the  [prin- 
ciple of]  propriety,  and  that  humility  and 
submission  an*  essential  things  in  it.  In  declin- 
ing [the  honours  offered  to  him],  lie  is  not 
forgetful  of  his  State; — thus  showing  his  loyalty 
mid  good  faith.  His  State  is  the  first  considera- 
tion with  him,  and  himself  the  last; — thus 
showing  his  humility  and  self-abasement.  The 
ode  (She,  III.  it.  ode  IX.  3)  says, 

* Be  reverently  careful  of  your  demeanour, 
Iu  order  to  approximate  to  the  virtuous.’ 

He  is  one  who  approximates  to  virtue.”’ 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  autumn,  the 
Kung-sun  Hilt  was  about  to  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion, desiring  to  remove  the  chief  of  the  Yew 
clan,  and  to  take  his  place  [in  the  govt.].  His 
wound  (Sec  the  4 th  nurrative  after  par.  3 of  last 
year),  however,  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  did 
not  carry  out  his  purpose.  The  Sze  and  the 
other  great  officers  wished  to  put  him  to  death; 
and  when  Tsze-ch'an.  who  waa  in  the  borders, 
heard  of  it,  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  too  lute,  and 


hurried  by  rapid  stages  to  the  capital.  [Arrived 
there],  he  sent  an  officer  to  enumerate  in  the  fol- 
lowing away  his  offences  to  Hih: — “ At  the  time 
of  the  insurrection  of  Pih-yew  f IX.  xxx.  7),  being 
occupied  with  the  business  of  the  great  Stnte,  we 
did  not  punish  you;  but  your  insubordinate  dis- 
position is  insatiable,  and  the  State  cannot  endure 
you.  Your  taking  it  on  yourself  to  attack  Pili- 
yew  was  one  offence;  your  contention  with  your 
cousin  about  his  wife  (See  the  4th  nar.  after  par. 
3 of  last  year)  was  a second ; your  acting  as  if 
you  had  been  the  ruler  at  the  covenant  of 
Heun-suy  ( Sec  the  nar.  after  par.  4 of  last  year) 
was  a third.  With  those  three  capital  offences, 
how  can  the  Stnte  endure  you?  If  you  do  not 
quickly  die  [^by  your  own  hand],  the  great 
punishment  will  come  upon  you.”  Hih  bowed 
twice  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  replied, 
44  Death  may  occur  nny  morning  or  evening; 
but  do  not  you  aid  [the  act  of]  Heaven  by 
cruelty.”  Tsze-eh‘an  said,  “Who  of  men  is 
exempted  from  death?  but  that  bad  men  should 
not  (lie  a natural  death,  is  the  appointment. 
He  who  does  bad  villainous  things  is  a villain. 
If  we  do  not  aid  Heaven,  shall  we  aid  him?” 
Hih  then  begged  that  [his  sou]  Yin  might  be 
made  superintendent  of  the  market,  and  Tsze- 
ch'an  replied,  “ If  Yin  have  ability,  the  ruler 
will  give  him  office ; if  he  have  not,  he  will  [at 
any  time]  follow  you,  morning  or  evening.  You 
have  no  consideration  of  your  offences ; how  do 
you  continue  making  such  requests?  If  you  do 
not  quickly  die,  the  minister  of  Crime  will  visit 
you.” 

*In  the  7th  month,  on  Jin-vin,  Hih  strangled 
himself,  and  his  body  was  exposd  in  the  street 
of  Chow-slie,  with  [an  inscription  on]  a board 
by  it.’ 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says : — 4 The  young  Keang, 
[married  to  the  marquis]  of  Tsin,  having  died, 
the  duke  was  proceeding  to  Tsin  ; but  when  lie 
had  gone  to  the  Ho,  the  marquis  sent  Sze  Wftn- 
pih  to  meet  him,  and  decline  his  visit,  saying, 
“She  was  not  my  equal  *ife.  1 beg  you  will 
not  condescend  to  come  further.”  On  this  tho 
duke  returned,  and  Ke-sun  Suh  proceeded  to 
Tsin  to  present  tho  grave-clothes  [for  tho 
deceased.] 

4 Shuh-heang  spoke  to  the  marquis  about 
Ch‘in  Woo-yu,  saying,  “ Of  what  offence  wns  ho 
guilty?  You  sent  [a  great  officer  of]  a ducal 
clan  to  meet  your  bride,  and  [Ts'e]  sent  a great 
officer  of  the  highest  rank  to  escort  her;  and  if 
you  still  say  that  was  not  resjiectful,  you  desire 
what  was  excessive.  It  wns  our  State  which 
was  not  respectful,  and  in  seizing  the  messenger 
[of  Ts‘e],  you  are  punishing  him  unjustly : — 
how  can  you  thus  be  the  lord  of  covenants? 
The  young  Kiiang  moreover,  explained  and 
interceded  for  him.”  In  winter,  in  the  10th 
month,  Ch'in  Woo-yu  returned  [to  Ts'e].  In 
the  11th  month,  Yin  Twun  of  Ch'ing  went  to 
Tsin,  to  present  the  condolences  of  that  State. 

Evidently  duke  Ch'aou  was  going  to  Tsin  at 
this  time,  contrary  to  precedent  and  rule, 
demeaning  himself  to  curry  favour  with  the  mar- 
quis; and  he  returned  on  receiving  the  rebuke. 
Kung-yang  and  the  glossnrist  of  Kuh-lcang 
strangely  imagine  that  he  returned  because  he 
was  afraid  that  Tsin  hud  an  intention  to  seize 
him,  aud  hold  him  a prisoner. 
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III.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  third  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  on  i'ing-we,  Yuen,  viscount  of  T‘Sng,  died. 

2 In  summer,  Shuh  Kung  went  to  T‘&ng. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Ch‘ing  of 

T'fing. 

4 In  autumn,  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo  came  to  the  court 

[of  Loo]. 

5 In  the  eighth  month,  there  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 

6 In  winter  there  was  a great  fall  of  hail. 

7 K‘wan,  earl  of  North  \ en,  fled  from  his  State  to  Ts‘e. 


[The  Chuen  gives  here  the  following  narra- 
tive, which  comes  in  before  the  death  of  the 
viscount  of  T‘ttng : — 4In  the  lit  month  of  this 
year,  Yew  Keih  of  Ch‘ing  went  to  Tain,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  young  Keang,  and 
was  visited  by  Leang  Ting  and  Chang  Teih. 
The  former  said  to  him,  “It  is  [too  much]  that 
you  should  have  come  here  on  this  account.” 
Tsze-t‘ae-»huh  (Yew  Keih)  replied,  “Could  I 
have  stopped  away  ? Formerly,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Wftn  and  Seang,  they  made  it  their 
object  not  to  trouble  the  St  ates  [too  much],  order- 
ing the  princes  once  iu  three  years  to  send  a 
complimentary  visit,  once  in  five  years  to  appear 
in  person  at  their  court,  to  meet  when  there  was 
business  [to  be  done],  and  to  covenant  when 
there  were  cases  of  discordant  [States  to  be 
dealt  with].  When  a ruler  died,  a great  officer 
[was  sent]  to  present  condolences,  and  a minis- 
ter to  assist  nt  the  burial.  When  a ruler’s 
wife  died,  a [simple]  officer  presented  condo- 
lences, and  a great  officer  attended  the  funeral. 
These  rules  were  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
ceremonial  observances,  for  orders  as  to  what 
business  was  to  be  done,  and  to  take  measures 
in  reference  to  the  shortcomings  [of  States]. 
Nothing  more  was  required;  no  extraordinary 
commands  were  given.  But  now,  on  the  death 
of  [this]  favourite  lady,  we  must  not  presume 
to  regulate  our  services  by  her  rank,  but  they 
must  be  the  same  as  are  due  to  a wife,  the 
keeper  [of  the  harem].  We  are  only  afraid  of 
being  found  offenders,  and  dare  not  shrink  from 
any  trouble.  But  as  this  young  Keang  found 
favour,  and  has  died  [thus  soon],  Ts*e  is  sure  to 
propose  a successor  to  her;  and  then  on  that 
occasion  I shall  come  again  to  offer  our  con- 
gratulations, and  shall  not  have  had  this 
Journey  only.”  Chang  Teih  said,  “ Good ! I 
have  heard  your  statement ; but  after  this  you 
will  have  nothing  to  do.  This  case  may  be 
illustrated  by  [the  star]  ho,  according  to  the 
culmination  of  which  the  cold  or  the  heat 
retires.  Now  the  case  has  come  to  an  extreme ; 
— must  there  not  be  a recession?  Tsin  will 
lose  the  States.  Though  it  seek  to  trouble 
them,  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.”  On  this  the 
two  great  officers  withdrew  ; and  Tiw  t‘ae-shuh 


said  to  his  people,  “Chang  Teih  is  wise,  but  his 
place  is  notwithstanding,  1 apprehend,  in  the 
rear  of  superior  men.”  *] 

Tso-shc  says,  ‘The  viscount  of  T'ftng  had 
been  associated  in  covenants  (with  the  duke 
[Seang]  of  Loo),  and  therefore  the  text  give* 
his  name.’ 

[Tso-she  introduces  here  the  following  long 
narrative : — 1st.  • The  niArquis  of  Ta*e  sent  Gan 
Ying  to  Tsin  with  the  following  speed),  begging 
to  be  allowed  to  supply  a successor  in  the  harem 
[to  the  young  Keang]: — “ My  ruler  has  sent  me 
to  say,  ‘I  wish  to  serve  your  lordship,  morning 
and  evening  without  tiring,  and  would  bring  my 
presents  and  offerings  so  as  never  to  lose  a 
season ; but  there  have  been  many  difficulties  in 
my  State,  so  that  I have  not  been  able  [to  come 
myself].  The  poor  daughter  of  ray  father  [was 
sent]  to  complete  the  offices  in  your  harem,  and 
shed  a blaze  [of  glory]  upon  my  hopes ; but  she 
was  unfortunate  and  died  an  early  death,  to  the 
disappointment  of  my  hope.  If  your  lordship, 
not  forgetful  of  the  friendship  between  our 
former  rulers,  will  kindly  regard  the  State  of 
Ts‘c,  and  condescend  to  accept  me  so  that  I may 
seek  the  blessing  of  the  Great  duke  and  duke 
Ting,  sending  brightness  down  upon  my  Stato, 
protecting  and  comforting  its  altars,  then  there 
are  still  so  many  of  the  daughters  of  my  fattier 
by  his  proper  wife,  and  of  his  sisters  who  remaiu. 
If  your  lordship,  not  casting  off  my  poor  State, 
will  send  some  one  to  judge  nml  select  among 
them  those  who  may  complete  the  ladies  of  your 
bed-chamber,  this  will  satisfy  my  hope.’” 

‘ Han  Seuen-tsze  made  Slmh-heang  return  a 
reply,  saying,  “It  is  the  desire  of  our  ruler. 
He  is  not  able  to  discharge  alone  the  duties  to 
his  altars;  but  being  now  in  mourning,  he  has 
not  ventured  to  prefer  a request  [for  a successor 
to  the  young  Keang].  No  kindness  could  bo 
greater  than  the  message  which  your  lordship 
has  condescended  to  send.  If  you  will  kindly 
regard  our  poor  State,  and  comfort  Tsin  by 
giving  a mistress  to  its  harem,  not  our  ruler 
only,  but  all  his  ministers  as  well,  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  your  gift.  Yea,  from  T‘ang-shuh 
downwards,  [our  former  rulers]  will  feel  the 
favour  and  aumire  it.” 
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‘When  the  marriage  was  settled,  Gan-tsze 
received  the  courtesy  [of  an  entertainment], 
from  which  Shuh-heang  followed  him  to  the 
feast.  When  they  converted  together,  Shuh- 
heang  naked  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ta*e, 
and  Gan-tsze  replied,  “ This  is  its  last  age.  1 
know  nothing  but  this, — that  Ts‘e  will  become 
the  possession  of  the  Ch*in  family.  The  duke  is 
throwing  away  his  people,  and  they  are  turning  to 
the  Chin.  Ts*e  from  of  old  has  had  four  measures, 
the  tow,  the  goto,  the  foo,  and  the  chung.  Four 
•king  make  a tow , and  up  to  the  foo,  each  measure 
is  four  times  the  preceding ; and  then  ten  foo 
make  a chung.  The  Chin  family  makes  each  of 
the  [first]  three  measures  once  again  greater,  so 
that  the  chung  is  [very]  large,  lending  according 
to  their  own  measure,  and  receiving  back  again 
according  to  the  public  measure.  The  wood  on 
their  hills  and  that  in  the  markets  is  charged 
the  same  price,  so  that  it  costs  no  more  in  the 
market  than  on  the  hill.  Their  fish,  salt,  and 
frogs  cost  the  same  [in  the  market  as  at  the 
water].  The  produce  of  the  people’s  strength  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  two  of  which  are  paid 
to  the  State,  while  only  one  is  [left  to  them] 
for  food  and  clothes.  The  [grain  in  the]  ducal 
stores  rots  and  is  eaten  by  insects,  while  the 
three  [clnsses  of  the]  old  are  cold  and  starving. 
In  all  the  markets  of  the  State,  [ordinary] 
shoes  are  cheap,  while  those  for  criminals  whose 
toes  have  been  cut  off  are  dear.  The  common 
people  and  others  groan  bitterly  [for  all  this], 
and  there  is  one  who  shows  an  ardent  sympathy 
for  them.  He  loves  them  as  a parent,  and  they 
go  to  him  as  a flowing  stream.  Though  he 
wished  not  to  win  them  to  himself,  how  shall  he 
escape  doing  so?  There  were  Ke-pih,  Chih- 
ping,  Yu-suy,  and  Pih-he,  whose  help  was  given 
to  duke  Hoo  and  T‘ae-ke,  and  [now,  in  their 
spiritual  influence,]  they  are  [allj  in  Ts*e.” 
‘Shuh-heang  said,  “Yes;  and  even  with  our 
ducal  House,  this  also  is  the  last  age.  The  war- 
horses  are  not  yoked;  the  ministers  never  take 
the  field.  There  are  no  men  over  the  duke's 
chariots,  no  ("proper]  officers  over  the  soldiers. 
The  multitudes  of  the  people  are  weary  and 
worn,  while  the  duke’s  mansions  are  multiplied 
and  most  costly.  The  people  [feell,  when  they 
hear  the  duke’s  commands,  as  if  they  must 
escape  from  robbers  and  enemies.  The  Lwan, 
the  Keoh,  the  Seu,  the  Yuen,  the  Hoo,  the  Suli, 
the  K‘ing,  and  the  Pih,  are  reduced  to  the 
position  of  menials.  The  government  is  ordered 
by  the  Heads  of  the  clans.  The  people  have 
none  on  whom  to  rely.  The  ruler  goes  on  from 
day  to  day  without  stop,  burying  all  sorrow  in 
pleasure.  No  future  day  need  be  waited  for 
the  humiliation  of  the  dueal  House.  The  in- 
scription on  the  tripod  of  CVan  says,  ‘You 
may  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  become 

Etly  distinguished,  but  in  future  generations 
ir  descendants]  will  still  become  idle.’ 
:h  more  may  we  say  that  he  who  holds  on 
[an  evil* course]  from  day  to  day  without  stop- 
ping cannot  continue  long.”  Gan-tsze  then 
asked  him  what  would  become  of  himself,  and 
Shuh-heang  replied,  “The  ducal  clans  of  Tsin 
are  at  an  end.  I have  heard  that  when  the 
ducal  House  is  about  to  be  brought  low,  its 
clan-branches  first  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that 
then  the  duke  follows  them.  Of  the  same  ducal 
ancestry  with  me  were  eleven  clans,  and  only 
the  Yang-sheli  remains.  I moreover  have  no 


son.  In  the  lawless  course  of  the  ducal  House, 
1 shall  be  fortunate  if  I die  a natural  death,  for 
I shall  have  none  to  sacrifice  to  me." 

‘ Before  this,  duke  King  had  wished  to  change 
the  residence  of  Gan-tsze,  saying,  “ Your  house 
is  near  the  market,  low,  small,  noisy,  and  dusty. 
You  should  not  live  in  it.  Let  me  change  it  for 
on  for  one  bright  and  lofty.”  The  officer, 
owever,  declined  the  offer,  saying,  u Your 
lordship’s  former  minister,  [my  father],  could 
bear  it.  I am  not  fit  to  be  bis  successor;  [tlie 
change  which  you  propose]  would  be  extrava- 
gance in  me.  And  besides,  a small  man  like  me, 
living  near  the  market,  can  get  what  I desire 
morning  and  evening,  which  is  a benefit.”  I 
dare  not  trouble  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  duke  laughed  and  asked  him 
whether,  through  his  nearness  to  the  market,  he 
knew  what  things  were  cheap  and  what  dear. 
“ Since  it  is  to  my  advantage  to  do  so,"  was 
the  reply,  “should  I dare  not  to  know  that?” 
“ What  things  then  are  cheap,  and  what  dear?” 
pursued  the  marquis.  Now  duke  King  punish- 
ed so  many  that  there  were  people  who  sold 
shoes  for  those  whose  toes  had  been  cut  off. 
Gan-tsze  therefore  answered,  “ Shoes  for  people 
whose  toes  have  been  cut  off  arc  dear,  and 
[other]  shoes  are  cheap."  As  he  had  told 
this  to  his  ruler,  he  mentioned  it  in  his  conver- 
sation with  Shuh-heang. 

* In  consequence  of  this  remark,  duke  King 
more  rarely  inflicted  punishments.  The  supe- 
rior man  may  say,  44  How  widely  extends  tho 
benefit  of  a benevolent  man’s  words!  By  on© 
word  of  Gan-tsze  the  marquis  of  T»‘e  was  led 
to  reduce  the  number  of  his  punishments; — an 
illustration  of  the  words  of  the  ode  (She,  II.  v. 
ode  IV.  2), 

* If  he  were  to  rejoice  [in  the  words  of  the 
wise]. 

The  disorder  perhaps  would  disappear.”* 

‘ When  Gan-tsze  [on  this  occasion]  went  to 
Tsin,  the  duke  changed  his  house  into  a new 
one,  so  that  it  was  completed  on  his  return. 
After  he  had  made  his  acknowledgments,  how- 
ever, [for  the  kindness],  he  pulled  the  houso 
down,  rebuilt  the  dwellings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  they  had  been  before,  and  sent  to  tho 
old  residents  to  return  to  them.  [When  they 
declined  to  do  so],  he  said,  “There  is  the  com- 
mon saying,  ‘ It  is  not  about  the  house  that  tho 
tortoise-shell  is  consulted,  but  about  the  neigh- 
bours.’ My  friends,  the  tortoise-shell  was 
formerly  consulted  about  this  neighbourhood. 
To  go  against  the  divination  is  inauspicious; 
and  that  the  superior  tnan  do  not  violate  the 
rule*  of  propriety,  while  smaller  men  do  not 
incur  the  risk  of  what  is  inauspicious,  is  an  old 
regulation ; — shall  I dare  to  disobey  it?"  In  the 
end,  he  brought  them  back  to  their  old  houses. 
The  duke  refused  his  sanction,  but  he  granted 
it,  when  Gan-tsze  got  Ch‘in  Hwan-tsze  to  inter- 
cede with  him.* 

2d.  * In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  the  carl 
of  Ch*ing  went  to  Tsin,  when  Kung-sun  Twan 
was  in  attendance  on  him,  and  behaved  so  very 
respectfully  and  humbly,  violating  in  nothing 
the  proper  rules,  that  the  marquis  commended 
him,  and  gave  him  a tablet  [of  investiture], 
saying,  “Tsze-fung  (Twan’s  father)  did  hard 
service  for  the  State  of  Tsin.  I have  heard  of 
it,  and  do  not  forget  it,  and  [now]  bestow  on 
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you  the  land*  of  Chow,  b*  a recompense  for  the  the  duke’s,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  [to 
old  services  of  your  [father].”  Pili-thih  bowed  another  husband].  Some  people  told  Han  K‘e  of 
twice,  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  received  the  j the  deceit  put  upon  Tsia  by  Tswvwei,  and  said 
tablet,  and  went  out.  The  superior  man  will  that  he  should  not  accept  the  lady;  but  that 
say  on  this,  “ How  important  to  a man  are  the  minister  replied,  “ I want  to  get  [the  ndherence 
rules  of  propriety  l Here  was  an  extravagant  of]  Tre ; and  if  I keep  the  favourite  [minister] 
man  like  PUi-shih,  and  to  his  once  observing  away  fiom  us  [in  that  way],  will  the  favourite 


those  rules  in  Tsin  he  w as  indebted  for  dignity 
and  wealth  in  that  State.  Here  surely  was  an 
illustration  of  what  the  ode  (Site,  L iv.  Ode 
VIII.  3),  says, 

1 If  a man  be  not  observant  of  propriety, 
Why  does  he  not  quickly  die?’ " 

* Before  this  the  district  of  Chow  had  belong- 
ed to  Lwan  P*aou  ; and  on  the  ruin  of  the  Lwan 
family,  Fan  Seuen-tsze,  Chaou  Wln-tsze,  and 
llan  Seuen-tsze,  all  wished  to  have  it.  Wln-tsze 
said,  “All  Win  (Chow  had  once  been  part  of 
it)  belongs  to  me.”  The  two  Seuen-tsze  said, 

“ Since  the  time  of  Iveoli  Ch‘ing,  [Chow]  has 
been  handed  down,  separate  [from  Win],  in  three 
families.  There  are  other  districts  in  Tsin, 
separated  [in  this  way],  and  not  Chow  only; — 
who  can  get  the  right  to  take  the  rule  of  them?” 
Wln-tsze  was  vexed  by  this,  but  gave  Chow  up. 
The  other  two  ministers  said,  “ We  ought  not, 
having  given  a correct  decision  [in  reference  to  his 
claim]  to  take  it  to  ourselves  ; and  so  they  all 
gave  it  up.  When  the  administration  [of  Tsin] 
came  into  the  hands  of  Wln-tsze,  Chaou  Hwoh 
advised  him  to  take  Chow,  but  he  said  to  him, 

“ Begone  1 The  words  of  those  two  were  right- 
eous, and  to  oppose  righteousness  is  the  way  to 
misery.  I cannot  rule  properly  my  own  district ; 
of  what  use  would  Chow  be  to  me  ? I should 
only  thereby  occasion  misery  to  myself.” 

‘The  superior  man  may  say  on  this,  “His 
case  is  hard  who  does  not  know  [whence  misery 
will  arise].  When  one  knows  inis  and  does  not 
act  accordingly,  notliing  can  exceed  the  misery. 
There  was  a saying  tliat  [the  possessor  of] 
Chow  was  sure  to  die.” 

* Fung-ehe  (Kung-sun  Twan),  according  to  his 
wont,  was  a guest  with  Hau-she.  His  getting 
Chow  was  upon  the  request  of  Han  Seuen-tsze 
in  his  behalf,  to  be  the  ground  of  his  taking  it 
[himself]  again.* 

Par.  2.  The  viscount  of  T‘Ing  hail  conie  to 
Loo  to  the  funeral  of  duke  Seang,  and  Loo  now 
returns  the  compliment  by  sending  a minister 
to  attend  bis  funeral.  The  one  proceeding  and 
the  other  were  contrary  to  rule  and  precedent. 
The  Chueii  says: — * In  the  5th  mouth,  Shuh 
Rung  went  to  T'ftng,  to  the  burial  of  duke 
Ching,  Tsze-fuh  Tseaou  being  the  assistant 
commissioner.  When  they  got  to  the  suburbs, 
it  happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  E-pih  (Tseaou's  uncle),  and  King-tsze  (Shuh 
Hung)  proposed  not  to  enter  the  city.  Hwuh- 
pih  (Tseaou),  however,  said,  “ We  are  on  public 
business.  Where  there  is  a public  benefit,  there 
should  be  no  recognition  of  one’s  private  death- 
days.”  With  this  he  preceded  the  other,  and 
received  the  reception- bouse  [assigned  to  them], 
King-tsze  coming  after  him.  See  a somewhat 
different  account  of  this  matter  in  the  Lo  Ke, 
II.  ii.  Bk.  11.  20. 

[We  have  two  narratives  appended  here : — 

1st.  ‘ Han  K*o  of  Tsin  went  to  Ts‘c,  to  meet 
the  [marquis’s]  bride,  when  Kung-sun  Ch*ae, 
because  of  the  favour  w'hich  the  young  Keang 
had  found,  substituted  a daughter  of  his  own  for 


come  to  us  ? 

2d.  4Iu  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  Han  Hoo 
of  ChHng  went  to  Tsin,  to  offer  congratulations 
on  the  marquis’s  marriage.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  the  following  announcement; — “The 
people  of  Ts'oo  are  daily  summoning  our  State, 
because  we  have  not  been  to  the  court  of  their 
new  king.  If  we  go  to  Ts*oo,  we  arc  afraid  of 
your  ministers,  lest  they  say  that  our  ruler  has 
done  so  because  his  heart  is  indeed  set  on  that 
other  allisnce;  while,  if  we  do  not  go,  there  is 
the  covenant  of  Sung.  Whether  Me  advance 
or  retreat,  we  may  be  held  offenders ; and  my 
ruler  has  instructed  me  to  lay  the  case  before 
you.”  Seuen-tsze  made  Shuh-heang  reply,  “ If 
your  ruler  condescends  to  tie  true  to  ours,  his 
being  in  Ts‘oo  Mill  do  no  harm; — it  will  be  but 
observing  the  covenant  of  Sung.  If  he  thinks 
of  that  covenant,  our  ruler  knows  that  he  will 
escape  any  charge  of  doing  wrong  [in  regard  to 
it].  If  your  ruler  is  not  true  [in  heart]  to 
ours,  although  lie  were  to  condescend  morning 
and  evening  to  come  to  our  poor  State,  our 
ruler  would  be  suspicious  of  him.  If  he  be 
indeed  true  in  heart,  tliere  was  no  necessity  for 
the  trouble  of  this  message.  Let  your  ruler  go 
to  Ts*oo.  If  he  be  true  to  ours,  his  being  in 
Ta*oo  is  the  same  as  if  he  were  in  Tsin.” 

* [At  this  time],  Chang  Teih  sent  a messenger 
[to  Citing],  to  say  to  'Pae-sliuh,  u After  you 
went  back  [to  Ch*ing],  I removed  the  dirt  from 
the  poor  cottage  of  my  father,  saying  to  myself 
that  you  would  lie  coming  [again] ; now  it  is 
Taze-p‘e  who  has  come,  and  1 am  disappointed.” 
T*ae-sliuh  replied,  “My  rank  was  too  mean  to 
get  to  come  [on  this  occasion  J.  We  were  in 
awe  of  your  great  State,  and  [wanted]  to  honour 
the  [new]  wife;  and  moreover  you  said  that  I 
should  have  nothing  [more]  to  do.  It  has 
nearly  proved  so  with  me.”  ’] 

Par.  4.  This  was  duke  Muh  (gj  ^)  of 
Little  Choo,  who  appeared  now  at  the  court  of 
Loo,  to  congratulate  duke  Ch‘aou  on  his  acces- 
sion. The  Chuen  says: — * Ke  Woo-tsze  proposed 
to  give  the  viscount  a very  slender  reception; 
but  Muh-shuh  said,  “ No.  Since  '1’a‘aou,  T‘Ing, 
and  the  two  Clioos,  do  not  forget  their  old 
friendship  with  us,  we  should  meet  them  with 
respect,  and  even  more,  fearful  of  their  beiug 
alienated  from  us.  And  moreover,  if  we  receive 
in  a humbling  way  one  of  those  friendly  States, 
we  shall  provoke  the  others,  our  friends,  [to 
fall  awayj.  We  should  show  greater  respect 
than  in  any  former  time.  It  is  said  in  a Book, 
‘ No  calamities  befal  the  respectful;’  and  also, 
‘They  who  meet  the  comer  respectfully  receive 
blessing  from  Heaven.’  ” Ke-sun  followed  this 
advice.’ 

Par.  6.  Tso-she  says  that  there  was  now  * a 
drought.’  Of  the  21  instance*  of  this  sacrifice 
for  rain,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  classic,  7 
occur  during  the  time  of  duke  Ch'aou,  and  Tso 
leaves  only  the  one  in  the  8th  year  unnoted  as  a 
time  of  ‘drought.’ 

[We  have  a narrative  appended  with  reference 
to  the  fortunes  of  Loo  p oo  P*eeh  whose  banish- 
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roeiit  to  the  northern  borders  of  Ts*e  is  mentioned  - 
In  tin*  2d  narrative  appended  to  the  Chuen  on 
IX.  xxvlii.  6: — ‘The  marquis  of  Tn*e  was  hunt- 
ing ill  Kea,  when  Loo-p'oo  l*ceh  sought  an 
intniduction  to  him,  and  lieggcd  with  tears 
[that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return],  saying, 
u With  my  hair  so  short  and  thin,  what  can  I 
[now]  do  ? ” The  marquis  replied,  as  if  assent- 
ing, that  lie  would  inform  the  two  ministers  of 
it.  He  did  tell  them  accordingly  on  his  return, 
ami  Tsze-wci  was  willing  that  P’eeh  should  be 
allowed  to  come  back,  but  Tsze-ya  objected, 
saying^ 14  His  hair  may  be  short,  but  his  heart 
is  very  long.  Perhaps  he  will  [still]  make  our 
[skins]  his  beds  (See  the  Chuen  on  IX.  xxviii. 
(»)."  In  the  Uth  month,  Tsxe-ya  drove  Loo-p'oo 
P*ceh  to  North  Yen.’] 

Par.  6.  Here  and  in  par.  1.  of  next  year,  the 
Pj^  is  the  verb.  The  hail,  we  must  understand, 
was  very  large;  and  we  must  also  remember 
that  though  it  was  now  the  winter  of  Chow, 
that  embraced  two  months  of  autumn. 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Duke  K‘een  of 
Yen  had  many  favourites,  and  wanted  to  make 
away  with  all  the  great  officers,  and  appoint 
his  favourites  in  their  room.  The  great  officers 
united  [in  consequence],  and  killed  those  favour- 
ites who  were  of  other  surnames  than  their  own. 
The  duke  was  frighteued,  and  fled  to  Ts*e.  The 


style  of  the  text,  that  “The  earl  of  Yen,  K'wan, 
fled  to  Ts*e,  is  condemnatory  of  him.”’  The 
K-ang-he  editors  object  to  this  judgment  of 
Tso-she  on  the  words  of  the  text,  and  expunge 
it  from  their  edition  of  the  Clrun  Ts‘cw.  They 
will  not  have  it  supposed  that  the  sage  could,  on 
any  grounds,  sanction  a proceeding  of  rebellious 
opposition  to  a ruler. 

There  are  here  two  narratives : — 
st.  ‘In  the  tenth  month  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing 
went  to  Ts'oo,  with  Tsxe-clran  in  attendance 
on  him.  The  viscount  entertained  him.  and 
sang  the  Kcih  jih  (She,  II.  iii.  ode  VI.)  When 
the  entertainment  was  over.  Tsze-ch‘an  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  preparations  for  a hunt. 
The  king  then  hunted  along  [the  marsh  of] 
Mung  (See  on  the  Shoo.  Ill  i.  Pt.  i.  50).  on  the 
south  of  the  Kcang,  [having  the  earl]  with 
him.' 

2d.  ‘Kung-sun  Tsaou  of  Ts*e  having  died, 
Tsaou,  minister  of  War,  visited  Gan-tsze,  and 
said,  “We  have  further  lost  Tsxe-ya."  Gan- 
Uxe  replied,  “Ab»»I  [his  son]  Tsze-k‘e  will 
not  escape  [an  evil  end].  It  is  a perilous  time ! 
The  House  of  Kcang  is  weak,  and  that  of  Kwei 
will  begin  to  flourish.  While  the  two  [grand- 
sons of  duke  Hwuy  were  strong  and  vigorous, 
they  might  make  head,  and  now  there  is  the 
weakness  induced  by  the  loss  of  this  one.  The 
[House  of]  Keang  is  tottering  to  its  fall!*] 


Fourth  year. 
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IV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  there  was  a great  fall  of  hail. 

2 In  summer,  the  viscount  of  Ta'oo,  the  marquises  of  Ts‘ae 
and  Ch‘in,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  baron  of  Heu,  the 
viscounts  of  Scu,  T‘Sng,  Tun,  Hoo,  Shin,  and  Little 
Choo,  Tso,  heir-son  of  Sung,  and  [the  chiefs  of]  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Hwae,  hnd  a meeting  in  Shin. 


3 The  people  seized  and  held  the  viscount  of  Sen. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  viscount  of  ls‘oo, 

the  marquises  of  Ts‘ae  and  Ch'in,  the  baron  of  Heu,  the 
viscounts  of  Tun,  Hoo,  and  Shin,  and  [the  chiefs  of] 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  Hwae,  invaded  Woo. 

5 They  seized  K‘ing  Fung  of  Ts‘e,  and  put  him  to  death. 

6 They  then  went  on  to  extinguish  Lae. 

7 In  the  ninth  month,  we  took  Ts&tig. 

8 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  \ ih-maou,  Shuh-sun 

P‘aou  died. 


Par,  1.  Too  says  that  there  ought  now  to  have 
fallen  snow  anti  not  hail,  and  the  fall  of  the  hail 
is  recorded  as  a calamity.  Kaou  K ang  connects 
the  par.  with  the  6th  of  last  year,  and  supposes 
that  the  hail  had  continued  to  fall  all  the  winter. 
This  would  account  reasonably  for  the  notice 
of  the  phenomenon. 

The  Chnen  says:— Kc  Woo-tsse  asked  Shin 
Fung  whether  the  hail  could  I*  stopped,  and  was 
answered,  “ When  a sage  is  in  the  highest  place, 
there  is  no  hail;  or  if  some  should  happen  to 
fall,  it  does  not  amount  to  a calamity.  Anciently, 


[ they  stored  up  the  ice,  when  the  sun  was  in  his 
northern  path ; and  they  brought  it  out  when  ho 
was  in  his  western,  and  [the  Kwti  (j^)  con- 
stellation] was  seen  [in  the  cast]  in  the  morning. 
At  the  storing  of  the  ice,  they  took  it  from  the 
low  valleys  of  the  deep  hills,  where  the  cold 
was  most* intense  and  as  it  were  shut  in;  and 
when  it  was  brought  out,  the  dignitaries  and 
j place- men  of  the  court,  in  their  entertainment 
j of  guests,  for  their  food,  on  occasions  of  death 
and  of  sacrifice,  shared  in  the  use  of  it.  At  the 
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storing  of  it,  a black  bull  unci  black  millet  were 
presented  to  the  Ruler  of  cold ; and  when  it  was 
brought  out,  a bow  of  peach  wood  and  arrow®  of 
thorn  were  employed  to  put  away  calamitous 
influences.  For  the  delivery  and  the  storing  of 
it  there  were  their  seasons;  and  it  was  given  to 
all  who  were  entitled  by  their  station  to  eat  flesh. 
Great  officer*  and  their  declared  wives  used  it 
in  their  washings  on  occasions  of  death.  It  was 
deposited  with  a sacrifice  to  the  [Ruler  of]  cold ; 
tiie  depositories  were  opened  with  the  offering 
of  a lamb.  The  duke  first  used  it,  and  when 
the  [star]  Ho  made  its  appearance,  it  was 
distributed.  From  the  commissioned  [great] 
officers  and  their  wives,  down  to  officers  retired 
from  age  or  illness,  all  received  the  ice.  The 
commissioners  of  hills  took  it;  the  officers  of 
districts  sent  it  on ; the  cart -men  received  it ; and 
the  inferior  servants  stored  it.  Now  it  is  the 
[cold]  wind  which  makes  the  ice  strong ; and 
ft  was  when  the  [warm]  winds  [prevailed], 
that  It  was  brought  forth.  The  depositories 
were  made  close ; the  use  of  it  was  very  exten- 
sive. In  consequence  there  was  no  heat  out  of 
course  in  the  winter ; no  lurking  cold  in  the 
summer  ; no  biting  winds  in  the  spring  ; and  no 
pitiless  rains  in  the  autumn.  When  thunder 
came,  it  whs  not  with  a shaking  crash.  There 
were  no  calamitous  hoarfrosts  and  hail.  Pesti- 
lences did  not  descend  [on  the  land].  The 
people  died  no  premature  deaths. 

* But  now  the  ice  of  the  streams  and  pools  is 
what  is  stored  up;  [much  also]  is  cast  away 
and  not  used.  The  winds  go  abroad  as  they 
ought  not  to  do  and  carry  death  with  them  ; so 
does  the  thunder  come  with  shaking  crash. 
Who  can  put  a stop  to  this  plague  of  hail? 
The  last  stanza  of  the  Ts‘ih  yueh  (She,  I.  xv. 
ode  I.)  shows  the  method  of  storing  ice.*” 

[We  have  here  a long  narrative  about  a fur- 
ther step  on  the  part  of  Ts*oo  towards  wresting 
the  presidency  of  the  States  from  Tsin  ; — * In 
the  1st  month,  the  baron  of  Heu  went  to  Ts‘oo, 
where  the  viscount  detained  him,  going  on  also 
to  detain  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  with  whom  he  again 
hunted  on  the  south  of  the  Kcang,  having  the 
baron  of  Heu  with  them.  [At  the  same  time] 
he  sent  Tseaou  Keu  to  Tsin,  to  ask  from  that 
Power  the  attendance  of  the  States,  the  above 
two  princes  waiting  iu  T»‘oo  for  the  answer. 
Tseaou  Keu  delivered  his  message  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — “ My  ruler  has  sent  me  to  say  in 
his  own  words,  * Formerly  your  lordship's 
kindness  granted  the  covenant  of  Sung,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  States  which 
adhered  to  Tsin  and  Ts‘oo  respectively  should 
appear  at  the  courts  of  both.  Because  of  the 
troubles  occurring  from  year  to  year,  I wish  to 
knit  more  closely  a good  understanding  with 
the  princes,  and  have  sent  Keu  to  ask  from  you 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  your  lordship  have 
no  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  States  around  you, 
I wish  to  borrow  your  favour  to  make  a request 
of  the  various  princes.”’  The  marquis  of  Tsin 
wanted  to  give  a refusal  to  this  application,  but 
the  marshal  How  said  to  him,  “ Do  not  do  so. 
The  [course  of  the]  king  of  Ts*oo  is  extravagant. 
Heaven  perhaps  wishes,  by  gratifying  his  ambi- 
tion, to  increa»e  the  poison  of  his  [mood],  and 
■end  down  punishment  on  him.  That  wc  can- 
not know,  nor  can  we  know  whether  it  means 
to  grant  him  a [peaceful]  end.  But  Tsin  and 
Ti'oo  depend  on  the  aid  of  Heareu  for  the 


superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other.  Let  us 
not  quarrel  with  it,  but  let  your  lordship  grant 
the  [king's]  request,  and  cultivate  your  virtue, 
while  we  wait  and  see  to  what  he  will  turn.  If 
he  turn  to  virtue,  even  we  will  serve  him,  and 
how  much  more  will  the  States  do  so ! If  ho 
go  on  to  licentiousness  and  oppression,  Ts‘oo 
itself  will  abandon  him,  and  we  shall  have  no 
one  to  contend  with." 

‘The  marquis  said,  “ Tsin  has  three  securities 
against  peril,  and  needs  not  to  fear  an  enemy. 
There  are  the  mountainous  passes  of  the  State; 
its  many  horses;  and  the  many  troubles  of  Ts‘o 
and  Ts‘oa  With  these  three  securities,  we  must 
be  successful  in  every  direction.”  The  marshal 
replied,  “Trust  in  mountains  and  in  horses, 
and  to  calculate  on  the  difficulties  of  neigh- 
bouring States,  are  three  sources  of  peril. 
The  four  Yoh,  San-t'oo,  Yang-shing,  T*ae-shih, 
mount  King,  and  Chung-nan,  are  the  most 
difficult  mountains  of  the  9 provinces,  and  they 
do  not  all  belong  to  one  surname.  The  northern 
region  of  K‘e  is  most  noted  for  its  production  of 
horses,  but  no  [distinguished]  State  has  there 
arisen.  A trust  in  mountains  and  horses  cannot 
be  considered  a sure  one.  So  it  has  been  from 
of  old,  and  therefore  the  ancient  kings  made 
the  cultivation  of  virtue  their  object,  in  order 
to  affect  both  Spirits  and  men.  I have  not  heard 
that  they  made  it  their  object  to  have  difficult 
mountains  and  horses.  And  [the  result  of]  tho 
difficulties  of  neighbouring  States  cannot  be 
calculated  on.  They  may  have  many  difficulties, 
which  will  issue  [only]  in  strengthening  them 
and  the  enlargement  of  their  boundaries ; or  they 
may  have  no  difficulties,  and  the  result  will  lie 
their  ruin,  and  their  losing  the  boundaries  of 
which  they  were  in  charge.  How  is  it  posaiblo 
to  foresee  the  [issue  of  such]  difficulties?  Ts^ 
had  the  troubles  with  Chung-sun  (The  Kung- 
sun  Woo-che,  who  was  marquis  of  Ts*e  for  a 
month ; see  the  9th  year  of  duke  Chwang),  and 
the  result  was  that  it  got  duke  Hwan,  whose 
influence  on  it  extends  till  now.  Tsin  had  the 
troubles  of  Le  and  P*ei  (Le  K*ih  and  P*ei  Ch‘ing ; 
see  the  9lh  and  other  years  of  duke  He),  and 
the  result  was  that  it  got  duke  W*n,  through 
whom  it  became  lord  of  covenants.  Wei  and 
Hing  had  no  troubles  [of  the  same  kind],  and 
yet  their  enemies  brought  them  to  ruin.  The 
difficulties  of  others  therefore  cannot  be  calculat- 
ed on.  If  you  trust  in  the  three  things  you 
have  mentioned,  and  do  not  diligently  attend 
to  the  duties  of  government  and  to  virtue,  wo 
shall  find  that  the  danger  of  ruin  leaves  us  no 
leisure  for  anything  but  to  escape  from  it: — how 
can  you  speak  of  our  being  sure  of  success? 
Let  your  lordship  grant  the  request  [of  Ts*ool. 
Chow  acted  licentiously  anil  oppressively,  while 
king  Wfln  behaved  kindly  and  harmoniously, 
and  the  result  was  the  fall  of  Yin  and  the  rise 
of  Chow.  How  then  should  you  quarrel  about 
the  States?" 

‘Accordingly,  [it  was  resolved  to]  grant  the 
request  of  Ts'oo,  and  Shuh-heang  was  appointed 
to  give  the  following  reply,  “Our  ruler,  being 
occupied  with  the  business  of  his  altars,  lias  not 
been  able  always  to  visit  [your  court]  in  spring 
and  autumn.  Your  ruler  in  fact  ha*  the  States; 
there  was  no  necessity  to  take  the  trouble  of 
your  message."  Tseaou  Keu  then  proceeded  to 
beg  a marriage  with  a daughter  of  Tsin  [on  the 
part  of  his  king],  to  which  the  marquis  agreed. 
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‘The  viscount  of  Ts'oo  asked  Tsze-ch'an  whe- 
ther Tain  would  grant  him  the  States.  “ It 
will,”  said  that  minister.  “The  ruler  occupies 
himself  only  with  small  matters,  and  does  not 
think  about  the  States.  His  great  officers  have 
many  desires  of  their  own,  and  not  one  seeks  to 
correct  his  ruler’s  [errors].  At  the  covenant  of 
Sung  it  said  also  that  [Tain  and  Ta*oo]  were  as 
one.  If  it  do  not  grant  your  request,  of  what 
use  will  that  [covenant]  have  been?”  The  king 
further  asked  whether  the  States  would  coroe 
[at  hia  call].  “They  are  sure  to  come,”  replied 
Tsze-ch'an.  “ In  obedience  to  the  covenant  of 
Sung;  to  gratify  your  lordship;  not  standing  in 
fear  of  the  great  State: — why  should  they  not 
come?  Perhaps  Loo,  Wei,  Ta'aou,  and  Choo 
may  not  come.  Ts'aou  stands  in  fear  of  Sung; 
Choo  stands  in  fear  of  Loo ; Loo  and  Wei  are 
pressed  on  by  T*^,  and  the  best-affected  to 
Tsin.  Only  these  will  not  come.  The  others 
are  under  your  influence;— what  one  of  them 
will  not  come?”  The  king  said,  “Then,  may 
I succeed  in  all  that  I seek  for?”  “Not,”  was 
the  reply,  “if  you  seek  from  others  for  your 
own  gratification;  but  if  you  seek  what  they 
and  you  wish  and  can  share  together,  you  will 
be  entirely  successful.”  *] 

Par.  2.  We  have  here  the  result  of  Ts'oo’s 
application  to  Tsin  for  the  presidency  of  the 
States.  Of  the  northern  States,  however,  only 
Ts'ae,  Ch‘in,  Ch‘ing,  and  Heu  responded  to  its 
call,  for  Little  Choo  is  hardly  to  be  taken  ac- 
count of,  and  the  princes  of  Ch‘ing  and  Heu 
were  in  a manner  detained  and  obliged  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew 
period,  Shin  was  a niarquisate,  held  by  Keangs, 
having  for  its  capital  Seay  20  k to  the 

north  of  the  dep.  city  of  Nan-vang,  lio-nan. 
In  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  Ul.  vi.  we  find  it 
invaded  by  the  then  king  of  Ts'oo,  who  seems 
to  hare  extinguished  it,  and  incorporated  it 
with  his  own  State. 


The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  summer,  the  (other] 

Knees  of  the  States  went  to  Ts‘oo,  but  those  of 
Wei.Ts'aou  and  Choo  did  not  attend  the 
meeting,  Ta'aou  and  Choo  declining  on  account  of 
trouble*,  the  duke  on  the  ground  Of  the  seasonal 
sacrifice,  and  the  marquis  of  Wei  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  Ul.  The  earl  of  Ch'ing  preceded 
the  others,  and  was  waiting  at  Shin,  where  in 
the  sixth  month,  ou  Ping-woo,  the  viscount  of 
Ts'oo  assembled  the  States. 

‘Tseaou  Keu  said  to  him  “I  have  heard  that 
with  the  States  the  thing  which  regulates  their 
preference  and  adhesion  is  the  ceremonies  which 
are  observed  to  them.  Your  lordship  has  now 
got  them  for  the  first  time,  and  must  be  careful 
of  your  ceremonies.  Whether  you  will  secure 
the  presidency  of  the  States  or  not  depends  on 
this  meeting.  K‘e  of  the  Hea  dynasty  gave  the 
entertainment  of  Kcun-t'ae ; T'ang  of  the  Shang 
dynasty  gave  his  commands  at  Kiug-poh ; Woo 
of  Chow  issued  his  declaration  at  M&ng-tsin; 
fkingl  Ch'ing  had  the  review  at  K*e-yang; 
f king]  K'ang  held  his  audience  in  the  palace  of 
Fung;  [king]  Muh  had  the  meeting  at  mount 
T‘oo;  llwan  of  Ts4e  had  the  campaign  of 
Shaou-ling;  and  Wftn  of  Tsin  had  the  covenant 
of  Tseen-t‘oo:— the  ceremonies  of  which  of  those 
occasions  will  your  lordship  use?  Henng  Seuh 
of  Sung  and  Kung-sun  K'eaou  of  Ch'ing  are 


both  here,  the  best  men  of  all  the  States.  Let 
your  lordship  make  a choice.”  The  king  said, 
“ I will  use  those  employed  by  Hwan  of  Ts'e.” 

‘The  king  sent  to  ask  the  master  of  the  Left 
and  Tsze-ch'an  about  the  ceremonies.  Tlie 
master  of  the  Left  said,  “They  are  what  a 
small  State  practise*,  what  a large  State  em- 
ploys. 1 will  describe  them  according  to  my 
knowledge.”  He  then  exhibited  six  ceremonies 
for  a duke  assembling  the  States.  Tsze-ch'an 
said,  “A  small  State  [like  ours]  discharges  its 
duties.  I will  describe  what  we  have  observed.” 
He  then  exhibited  six  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
by  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  at  meetings  with 
a duke.  A superior  man  will  say  that  the 
master  of  the  Left — he  of  Hoh — knew  well  how 
to  guard  [the  rules  of]  former  dynasties,  and 
that  Tsze-ch'an  knew  well  how  to  aid  and  direct 
a small  State.  The  king  caused  Tseaou  Keu  to 
stAnd  behind  him,  to  regulate  any  errors  [which 
they  might  make] ; but  the  whole  thing  was 
concluded  without  any  correction.  The  king 
asked  him  the  reason,  and  he  replied,  “ Those 
six  ceremonies  I had  never  seen ; how  could  I 
make  any  correction  ?” 

‘The  eldest  son  of  [the  duke  of  ] Sung  was  late 
in  arriving,  and  the  king  was  then  hunting  la 
Woo  shing,  so  that  he  was  long  in  giving  him 
an  interview.  Tseaou  Keu  begged  that  he 
would  send  an  explanation  [of  the  delay],  on 
which  the  king  sent  him  to  say,  “It  happen* 
that  we  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  ances- 
tral temple  at  Woo-shing.  My  ruler  must  bury 
the  offerings  set  forth  [in  the  temple] : — I venture 
to  apologize  for  the  delay  in  seeing  vou."  The 
viscount  of  Seu  was  the  son  of  a daughter  of 
Woo;  and  [the  viscount  of  Ts'oo],  thinking  that 
he  was  disaffected,  caused  him  to  be  seized  in 
Shin.  He  also  displayed  his  extravagance  to 
all  the  princes.  Tseaou  Keu  said  to  him,  “The 
instances  of  the  six  kings  and  two  dukes, 
[which  I adduced],  all  illustrated  the  courtesy 
which  they  showed  to  the  States,  and  were  the 
reason  of  the  States’  accepting  their  commands. 
Kceh  of  the  Hea  dynasty  held  the  meeting  of 
Jing,  and,  the  prince  of  Min  revolted  from  him. 
Chow  of  the  Shang  dynasty  held  the  review  of 
Le,  and  the  E of  the  east  revolted  from  him. 
YSw  of  Chow  made  the  covenant  of  T*ae-shih, 
and  the  Jung  and  the  Teih  revolted  from  him. 
In  all  these  cases,  [those  kings]  showed  to  the 
States  the  extravagance  [of  their  aims],  and 
so  it  was  that  the  States  cast  their  commands 
away  from  them.  Since  your  majesty  is  now 
showing  your  extravagance,  will  it  not  interfere 
with  your  success  ?” 

'The  king  would  not  listen  to  him ; and  Tsze- 
ch'an,  seeing  the  master  of  the  Left,  said  to  him, 
“I  am  not  troubled  about  Ts'oo.  So  extrava- 
gant, and  deaf  to  remonstrance,  [the  king]  will 
not  endure  more  than  ten  years.  The  master 
of  the  Left  replied,  “ Yes,  but  without  ten  years’ 
extravagance  his  wickedness  will  not  have 
reached  far.  When  that  has  reached  far,  he 
will  be  cast  off.  So  it  is  with  goodness.  When 
goodness  has  reached  far,  there  ensue  advance- 
ment and  prosperity.”’ 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  further  that  at 
this  first  meeting  of  the  States  called  by  Ts'oo 
we  find  that  the  wild  tribes  of  the  east  were 
represented.  We  met  before  with  an  instance  of 
the  Teih  being  present  at  one  of  the  meetings 
called  by  Tain;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  fact 
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was  derived  from  the  Chuen.  No  notice  of  it 
was  taken  in  the  text  of  the  classic. 

Parr.  4,  6.  The  Chuen  says:— 'In  autumn, 
in  the  7th  month,  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo,  taking 
the  princes  [who  had  been  present  at  Shin] 
with  him,  invaded  Woo.  The  prince  of  Sung, 
however,  and  the  carl  of  Ch*ing  returned  to  their 
States,  before  [the  expedition  set  out];  but  lisa 
Fei-suy  of  Sung  and  a great  officer  of  Ch‘ing 
accompanied  it. 

* [The  viscount]  made  K‘euh  Shin  lay  siege 
to  Choo-fang,  which  was  reduced  in  the  8th 
month  on  Keah-shin.  K*ing  Fung  was  then 
seized  (See  the  Chuen  on  IX.  xxviii.  6).  and  the 
members  of  his  clan  exterminated.  When  [the 
viscount]  was  about  to  execute  K'iug  Fung, 
Tseaou  Keu  said  to  him,  “ I have  heard  that 
[only]  he  who  is  without  flaw  may  [safely] 
execute  another  [publicly].  K'ing  Fung  is 
here  because  of  his  opposition  to  [bis  ruler’s] 
orders: — will  he  he  willing  to  submit  [quietly] 
to  be  executed?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  publish 
his  case  before  the  States?"  'Hie  king  would  ■ 
not  listen  to  this  counsel,  hut  made  Fung  go 
round  [the  encampment  of]  the  various  States, 
with  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  and  ordered  him 
to  say,  A*  Let  no  one  follow  the  example  of  K’ing 
Fung  of  Ts‘e.  who  murdered  his  ruler,  despised 
the  weakness  of  his  young  successor,  and  im- 
posed a covenant  on  the  great  officers.”  K'ing 
Fung,  however,  said,  “ Let  no  one  follow  the 
example  of  Wei,  son  by  a concubine  to  king 
Rung  of  Ts'oo,  who  murdered  Keun,  his  ruler 
and  the  son  of  his  cider  brother,  and  went  on  to 
impose  a covenant  upon  the  States.”  The  king 
caused  him  to  be  quickly  put  to  death ; and 
then  he  proceeded  with  [the  forces]  of  the  States 
to  extinguish  Lac.  The  viscount  of  that  State 
repaired  to  the  army  of  the  centre,  with  his  hands 
hound  behind  him,  and  a peih  in  his  mouth,  fol- 
lowed by  officers  with  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  half -bared,  and  by  a carriage  with  a 
coffin  in  it.  The  king  naked  Tseaou  Keu  [what 
this  meant],  and  was  nnswered,  "When  king 
Ch'ing  reduced  Hou  (See  the  Chuen  at  the  end 
of  V.  vi.),  duke  He  of  Heu  appeared  before  him 
in  this  manner.  The  king  loosed  his  bonds, 
received  his  jteik,  and  burned  bis  coffin.”  The  j 
king  followed  this  example,  and  removed  [the  j 
prince  and  people  of]  Lae  to  Yen.  As  he 
wished  to  remove  Heu  to  Lae.  he  made  Tow 
Wei-kwei  and  the  Kung-tsze  K'c-tsih  wall  the 
city  [for  Heu],  and  returned  [to  Ts'oo]. 

4 Snin  Woo-yu  said,  “The  beginning  of  Ts'oo's 
calamity  will  be  here.  [The  king]  called  the  ; 
princes,  and  came  witli  them  here,  invading 
States  and  vanquishing  them,  and  walling  cities 
on  the  borders,  while  no  one  offered  any  opposi- 
tion. The  king  will  allow  no  resistance  to  his  will ; 
but  will  the  people  dwell  [here quietly]?  When 
the  people  refuse  to  dwell  [quietly],  who  will 
Ik*  able  to  endure  him?  From  that  inability  to  1 
endure  the  king's  commands,  calamity  and  dis- 
order will  ensue.” • 

For  Kung  and  Kuh  have  It  was  a 

small  State,  whose  principal  city  was  in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Shang-shing  ( |Sj  i$).  in  Kw»ng 
Chow  ),  Ho-nan. 

Par.  7.  Tsftng ; — aee  on  IX.  ri.  5,  where  it  is 
said  that  Keu  extinguished  the  State  of  Tsftng. 
What  Loo  now  took,  therefore,  was  the  city  of 


Tsftng  from  Keu.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘[The 
words]  that  “ in  the  9th  mouth  we  took  Tsftng,” 
indicate  the  ease  [with  which  the  thing  was 
done].  Keu  had  been  in  confusion,  and  when 
duke  Choo-k‘ew  obtained  the  rule  of  it,  ho 
showed  no  kindly  treatment  to  Tsftng.  In 
consequence  of  this,  [the  commandant  of]  Tsftng 
revolted,  and  came  with  it  to  Loo.  Hence  it  la 
said,  "We  took  it.”  Any  reduction  of  a city 
where  soldiers  were  not  employed  is  expressed 
by  this  phrase.’ 

[The  Chuen  takes  us  here  to  Ch'ing  and 
Tsze-ch'an,  and  to  Woo: — *Tsze-ch‘ai»  of  Ch'ing 
made  [new  and  harder  regulations  for  the] 
contributions  front  the  k*ew  (See  on  VIII.  i.  4), 
on  which  the  people  ol  the  State  reviled  him, 
saying.  "His  father  died  on  the  road,  and  he 
himself  is  a scorpion's  tail  Issuing  such  orders 
for  the  State,  what  will  the  State  do  under 
them?”  Ts*e-k*wan  reported  these  remarks  to 
Tsze-ch'an,  who  said,  "There  is  no  harm  in  it 
If  it  only  benefit  the  altars.  I will  either  live  or 
die.  Moreover,  I have  heard  that  when  the  good- 
doer  docs  not  change  his  measures,  he  can 
calculate  on  success.  The  people  are  not  to  lie 
gratified  in  this;  the  measure  must  not  be  altered. 
The  ode  (A  lost  ode)  says, 

* If  one's  rules  and  righteousness  be  not  in 
error, 

Why  regard  the  words  of  people.' 

I will  not  change  it.” 

Hwftu  llan  (Teze-k'wan)  said,  "The  Kwoh,  I 
apprehend,  will  Ik*  the  first  [of  the  families  of 
Ch'ing]  to  perish.  The  superior  man  makes  laws 
with  slight  requirements.  The  danger  is  of  his 
still  desiring  more.  If  lie  makes  his  laws  at  first 
under  the  influence  of  that  desire,  what  will  the 
danger  not  lie?  Uf  the  Ke  among  the  various 
States,  Tt'ae,  with  Ts*ftOU  ami  Tftng,  are  likely 
to  perish. first.  They  are  near  [to  great  States], 
and  observe  no  rules  of  propriety.  Ch'ing  will 
perish  before  Wei,  for  it  is  near  [to  the  great 
States],  and  has  no  [good]  laws.  If  the  govern- 
ment do  not  follow  the  [established]  laws,  but 
one  may  make  new  ones  according  to  his  own 
mind,  every  one  of  the  people  has  a mind  of  his 
own;— what  place  will  be  left  for  the  ruler?”* 

' In  winter,  Woo  invaded  Ts'oo,  and  entered 
[the  cities  of  ] Keih,  Leih,  and  Ma : — in  return 
lor  the  campaign  of  Chon-fang.  Shay,  director 
of  Shin,  hurried  away  with  orders  [from  tlio 
King]  to  Hca-juy.  E-kew,  director  of  Remon- 
strances, fortified  Chung-le.  Wei  K*c-k‘eang 
fortified  Ch'aou.  Jen  Tan  fortified  Chow-lac. 
The  places  in  the  east  of  the  State  could  not 
Ik*  fortified  because  of  the  water.  P'ftng-sftng 
withdrew  the  troops  from  Lac.’] 

Par.  8.  Shuh-sun  P'nou  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  State  from  the 
, 2d  year  of  duke  Seang.  On  the  way  in  which 
; he  became  Head  of  the  Shuh-sun  elan,  see  on 
VIII.  xvi.  14.  The  Chuen  here  gives  a strange 
narrative  of  his  life: — ‘At  an  early  period  [of 
his  life],  Muh-tsze  left  [his  brother],  the  Head 
of  the  Shuh-sun  family,  [and  went  to  Ts'el. 
When  he  had  got  to  Kftng-tsung  [on  his  way], 
he  met  a woman,  whom  he  asked  to  prepare 
some  food  for  him.  and  then  passed  the  night 
with  her.  She  asked  him  where  he  was  going; 
; and  when  he  told  her  all  about  it,  she  wept  and 
eseorted  him  [part  of  the  way].  He  then  went 
‘ to  Ts'e,  and  married  there  a lady  of  the  Kwoh 
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family,  by  whom  bo  had  Mftng-ping  and  Chung-  j 
jiu.  [One  night],  he  dreamt  lh.it  the  sky  came  \ 
d«iwn  upon  him,  and  [when  he  tried  to  hold  it  ' 
up],  he  was  not  able  to  do  so.  Looking  round, 
he  mw  a man,  black  and  hump-hacked,  with 
deep-set  eyes,  and  a pig’s  mouth,  to  whom  he 
called  out,  “ New,  help  me!”  and  on  this  he  was 
aide  to  hold  the  sky  up.  In  the  morning,  he 
called  all  bis  followers,  but  there  was  no  such 
man  among  them.  He  told  them,  however,  to 
remember  the  circumstances,  [which  he  hail 
mentioned]. 

* When  [his  brother]  Scuen-pih  fled  to  Ts;e, 
he  supplied  him  with  food.  Scuen-pih  said  to 
him,  “Out  of  regard  to  [the  services  of]  our  > 
father,  Loo  will  preserve  our  ancestral  temple,  ! 
and  is  sure  to  call  you  back  to  it.  If  it  call 
you,  what  will  you  do?”  44  It  is  what  I have 
desired  for  long,”  was  the  reply.  The  people  of 
Loo  did  call  him,  and  he  returned,  without 
informing  [his  brother]. 

4 When  he  hail  been  appointed  Ta  minister], 
the  woman  of  KAng-tsung.  with  whom  he  had 
s|  ent  the  night,  [came  and]  presented  him  with 
a pheasant ; and  when  he  asked  her  whether  she 
had  a son,  she  replied,  “ My  son  is  a big  boy;  he 
was  able  to  carry  the  pheasant  and  follow  me.” 
Muli-tszc  called  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
him,  lo!  it  was  the  person  he  had  seen  in  his 
dream.  Without  asking  him,  he  called  out  to 
him, — 44  New  !”  and  the  boy  answered,  44  Here  I 
am!”  He  then  called  all  his  followers,  and 
made  them  look  at  him,  after  which  he  made 
him  liia  wailing  boy.  The  lad  became  a favourite 
with  him,  and.  when  grown  up,  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  his  house. 

‘The  Kung-sun  Ming  had  known  Shuh-sun 
in  Ts‘e,  and  when,  after  his  return  [to  Loo],  he 
did  not  send  for  This  wife]  Kwoh  Keang,  Tsze- 
ming  took  her  to  himself.  This  enraged  Sliuli- 
sun,  and  it  w as  not  till  bis  sous  [by  her]  were 
grown  up.  that  lie  sent  for  them. 

4 Having  hunted  [on  one  occasion],in  K'ew-ycw, 
he  lieeamc  ill  in  consequence.  The  waiting-boy  I 
New  bad  wanted  to  create  a confusion  in  the 
house  ami  get  possession  of  it,  and  tried  to  force  j 
MAng  to  act  with  him,  but  be  refused  to  do  so. 
[Now],  Nliuh-sun  made  a bell  for  M&ng,  [to 
celebrate  the  declaration  ofhim  as  bis  successor], 
and  said  to  him.  44  You  have  not  yet  bad  any 
intercourse  with  the  great  officers.  Invite 
them  to  an  entertainment  at  which  you  may 
consecrate  it."  When  all  was  made  ready  for 
this,  [Mftng-ping]  sent  New  to  ask  Ins  father  to 
fix  a day  for  the  entertainment.  New  went  in 
to  the  house,  but  did  not  see  Shuh-sun,  and  then 
came  out  ami  appointed  a day.  When  the 
guests  arrived.  [Shuh-sun]  heard  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  and  New  said  to  him.  “MAng  lias  got 
[the  husband  ofl  your  northern  wife  as  his  , 
guest.”  The  father,  ill  a rage,  wanted  to  go  | 
[to  M&ng’s  apartment],  but  New  prevented 
liiiu.  However,  w hen  the  guests  were  gone,  he  1 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death  outside 
[the  house]. 

•New  then  tried  likewise  to  force  the  second 
son  to  act  with  him,  hut  he  [also]  refused. 
[Once],  this  Chung  was  looking  about  the 
duke’s  palace  with  the  duke’s  charioteer,  Lae- 
shoo,  when  the  duke  [saw  him,  and]  gave 
him  a ring.  He  sent  New*  with  it  to  show 
it  to  his  father,  and  New  went  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  show  it;  aud  when  he  cauie  out,  he 


told  Chung,  [as  from  his  father],  to  wear  it  at 
his  girdle.  New  then  said  to  Shuh-sun,  “Why 
did  you  introduced!  ung  [at  the  court]?”  44  What 
do  you  mean?”  asked  Shuh-sun.  New  replied, 
44  If  you  did  not  introduce  him.  lie  has  introduced 
himself.  The  duke  gave  him  a ring,  and  lie 
wears  it  nt  his  girdle.”  On  this  Shuh-sun  drove 
out  Chutig-jin,  who  fled  to  Ts‘e. 

4 When  his  illness  became  severe,  he  ordered 
[New]  to  call  Chung  [from  Tre].  New  promised, 
but  did  not  do  it.  Too  Seeli  went  to  see  Shuh- 
sun,  who  told  him  how  he  was  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  gave  him  a spear,  [with 
which  to  kill  NewJ.  Hut  Seeli  replied.  “If  you 
desire  anything  it  will  he  brought  you.  Why 
must  you  seek  to  make  away  with  him?” 

4 New,  giving  out  that  the  master  was  very  ill 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  anv  one,  made  the 
attendants  place  the  food  in  the  two  side-cham- 
bers, and  retire;  while  lie  himself,  instead  of 
taking  it  in,  emptied  the  dishes,  replaced  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  removed.  From  Kwei- 
clrow  of  the  12th  month  to  Yih-maou,  when  he 
died,  Shuh-sun  had  nothing  to  eat.  New  raised 
[his  son  hy  n concubine],  Clraou-tsze,  to  bis 
place,  aud  acted  os  manager  and  helper  to  him. 

‘The  duke  commissioned  Too  Seeli  to  bury 
Shuh-sun,  but  the  waiting-lioy  New  bribed 
Sliuli-cliung  Ch4aou-tszc  and  Nan  E,  and  got 
them  to  make  Seeli  odious  to  Ke-sun,  and  have 
him  removed.  Seeh  was  going  to  convey  the 
coffin  to  the  grave  in  the  carriage  [which  the 
king  had  given  to  Muli-tszc].  and  to  use  all  the 
ceremonies  proper  to  a minister.  Nan  E,  how- 
ever, said  to  Ke-sun,  “Shuh-sun  never  rode  in 
this  carriage ; what  is  the  w*e  of  employing  it 
at  his  funeral?  A carriage  moreover,  is  not 
used  at  the  funeral  of  our  chief  minister ; is  it 
not  improper  to  use  it  at  the  funeral  of  an 
assistant-minister?  Ke-sun  said,  44  Yes,”  and 
ordered  Seeli  to  leave  the  carriage  out.  But 
that  officer  would  not  do  so.  “The  master,"  ho 
said,  “received  his  commission  in  the  court,  and 
went  on  a complimentary  mission  to  the  king. 
The  king,  thinking  of  the  ancient  services  of 
his  family,  conferred  this  carriage  upon  him. 
When  lie  returned  with  the  report  of  his  mission, 
he  surrendered  it  to  our  ruler;  but  lie  did 
not  dare  to  go  against  the  king’s  order,  and 
returned  it,  making  the  three  [great]  officers 
make  a record  of  the  matter.  You  were  minis- 
ter of  Instruction,  and  wrote  the  name.  My 
master  was  minister  of  Witr,  and  made  the  chief 
of  hi*  subordinate  officers  write  the  royal  gifts. 
MAng-sun  was  minister  of  Works,  and'rccordcd 
[my  master’s]  service.  If  now  that  he  is  dead 
we  do  not  use  the  carriage,  we  shall  be  casting 
away  our  ruler’s  orders.  Since  the  record  is  in 
the  public  repository,  if  we  do  not  use  it,  we 
shall  be  setting  at  nought  the  three  [great] 
officers.  When  alive  lie  did  not  presume  to  wear 
the  robes  given  to  him  by  the  king,  aud  if  we  do 
not  put  them  on  him,  now  that  he  is  dead,  of 
what  use  were  they?”  Accordingly,  the  car- 
riage was  used  at  the  funeral. 

4 Ke-sun  took  counsel  to  do  away  with  the 
army  of  the  Centre;  and  New  said,  “'Hie  master 
did  certainly  wish  to  do  away  with  it.”* 
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V.  1 In  the  [duke’sl  fifth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  we  disbanded  the  army  of  the  centre. 

2 Ts‘oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  K'euh  Shin. 

3 The  duke  went  to  Tsin. 

4 In  summer,  Mow-e  of  Keu  came  a fugitive  [to  Loo],  giving 

over  to  it  [the  cities  of]  Mow-low,  Fang,  and  Tsze. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  duke  arrived  from 

Tsin. 

6 On  Mow-shin,  Shuh  Rung  led  a force,  and  defeated  an  army 

of  Keu  at  Fun-ts‘euen. 

7 The  earl  of  Ts‘in  died. 

8 In  winter,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  the  marquises  of  Ts‘ae  and 

Ch‘in,  the  viscounts  of  Tun  and  Shin,  an  officer  of  Seu, 
and  an  officer  of  Yueh,  invaded  Woo. 


Par.  1.  Sec  the  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  8d  or  army  of  the  centre  under  IX.  xi.  I. 
The  Chuen  here  any#:— ‘The  tliaha tiding  of  the 
army  of  the  centre  waa  to  reduce  [still]  lower 
the  ducal  House.  The  disbanding  was  [pro- 
posed] at  the  house  of  the  She  family,  and 
determined  on  at  that  of  the  Tsang. 

‘Formerly,  when  the  army  of  the  centre  was 
first  constituted,  the  ducal  House  was  [as  it 
were]  divided  into  three  parts,  each  [of  the  three 
families]  having  one  of  them.  The  Ke  family 
took  to  itself  all  the  men  and  contributions 
of  its  part.  The  Sliuh-sun  made  [only]  the 
sons  and  younger  brothers  of  its  part  to  be  its 
subjects.  The  Mflng  took  the  one  half.  When 
they  [ now  Jdisban tied  that  army,  they  divided  [the 
pren^gative  of]  the  ducal  House  into  four  parts, 
of  which  the  [head  of  the]  Ke  family  took  two, 
and  each  of  the  other  ministers  one  ; but  they  | 
ail  took  the  entire  control  of  the  men  and  their 
contributions,  paying  [only]  a tribute  to  the  i 
duke.  They  gave  a notice  to  Too  Seeh,  and  i 
required  him  to  announce  it  to  [Muh-tszc  in] 
his  coffin,  to  this  effect,  “ You  did  desire  the  1 


disbanding  of  the  middle  army.  Wc  have  dis- 
banded it,  Rnd  therefore  announce  the  thing  to 
you.”  Too  Seeh  said,  “ Hut  my  master  did  not 
wish  the  army  to  la*  disbanded,  and  therefore 
he  insisted  ou  the  covenant  at  the  gate  of  He’s 
temple,  and  the  imprecations  in  the  street  of 
Woo-foo  (See  on  IX.  xi.  1).”  He  then  took  the 
notice,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  led  [to  the 
coffin]  the  officers  [of  Muh-Uze],  and  wept 
over  it. 

4 Shuh-chung-tsze  said  to  Ke-sun, 44 1 received 
a charge  from  my  father  Shuli-sun,  that,  In 
burying  [a  minister]  who  had  not  died  a na- 
tural death  from  age,  the  coffin  should  be  taken 
from  the  western  gate  [of  the  court.]'*  Ke-sun 
gave  orders  accordingly  to  Too  Seeh  ; but  that 
officer  said,  “The  coffin  of  a minister,  according 
to  the  rules  of  Loo,  is  taken  from  [llte  principal 
gate  of]  the  court.  The  government  of  the 
Stale  is  in  your  hands,  but  you  have  not  changed 
this  rule.  If  we  notwithstanding  [now]  depart 
from  it.  we  are  afraid  of  dying  [for  it],  and  dare 
not  follow  your  order.”  When  the  funeral  was 
over,  Seeli  went  away. 
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* [Soon  after,]  Chung  [-jin,  the  second  son  of  i 
Muli -taw  by  his  Ts'e  wife],  arrived  from  Ts‘e 
(See  the  Cliueii  at  the  end  of  last  year),  and  Ke- 
sun  proposed  to  appoint  him  in  his  father's  place. 
Nan  K,  however,  said  to  him,  44 The  stronger  the 
Bliuli  -sun,  the  weaker  the  Ke-sun.  You  had  better 
simply  take  no  knowledge  of  tlie  disorder  in  t hat 
family."  At  the  same  time  Nan  E made  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  assist  New  in  an  attack  in  the 
open  space  In-fore  the  grand  arsenal  on  Chung, 
v ho  received  an  arrow  in  one  of  his  eyes  from 
the  8uiH>riutcndeiit  of  the  palace,  and  died.  New 
then  took  80  towns  in  the  eastern  borders, 
[belonging  to  the  Shuh-sun],  and  gave  them  to 
Nan  K. 

4 Ch‘uou-tszc  [finally]  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
place,  when  ho  gave  audience  to  all  the  members  j 
of  his  clan,  and  said.  “The  waiting  hoy  New 
has  done  evil  to  the  House  of  Shuh-sun,  and  , 
thrown  into  confusion  the  grand  [principle  of]  j 
natural  order.  Having  put  to  death  the  children  j 
by  the  wife,  and  secured  the  succession  to  the  i 
son  of  a concubine,  he  has  gone  on  to  distribute 
its  towns,  that  he  might  thereby  get  forgiveness 
for  his  offences,  llis  crimes  could  not  lie  more 
heinous,  and  we  must  quickly  put  him  to  death." 
New  got  frightened,  and  tied  to  Ts*e,  where  he 
was  killed,  outside  the  gate  between  the  two 
States,  by  the  sons  of  Mftng  and  Chung,  who 
threw  his  head  into  a thorn  tree  near  Ning-fung. 
Chung-ne  said,  “The  conduct  of  Shuh-sun  . 
fh‘aou-tszc  in  not  being  influenced  by  services  ! 
done  to  himself  is  what  [few]  could  attain  to."  j 
[The  historiographer]  Chow  Jin  has  said,  “The 
administrator  of  government  does  not  reward 
services  done  to  himself,  nor  does  he  punish  his  | 
private  wrongs."  As  the  ode  (She,  III.  iii.  ode 
II.  2)  says, 

44  To  an  evident  virtuous  conduct 
All  States  render  their  homage  I " 

* At  an  earlier  period,  on  the  birth  of  Muh- 

tsze,  [liis  father]  Chwang-shtih,  consulted  the 
Chow  Yih  l*y  the  reeds  about  him,  and  got  the 
diagram  Ming-e  (tj|j  ; Eg),  which  then 
became  K‘ccn  (^[»  He  showed  this  to 

the  diviner  Ts‘oo  K*ew,  who  said,  “This  [son] 
will  have  to  leave  [the  State],  but  he  will  return 
and  offer  the  sacrifices  to  you.  The  entrance  of 
a slanderer,  of  the  name  of  New,  will  lie  sufficient 
to  make  him  die  of  starvation.  [The  diagram]  , 
Ming-e  relates  to  the  sun.  The  solar  numbers 
are  10.  Hence  there  are  10  periods  in  the 
day.  which  correspond  Also  to  the  ten  ranks. 
Beckoning  from  the  king  downwards,  the  rank 
of  duke  is  the  2d,  and  that  of  minister  is  the 
3*1.  The  highest  point  of  the  day  is  w hen  the  I 
sun  is  in  the  meridian.  When  it  is  meal  time,  I 
that  represents  the  2d  rank;  and  early  dawn  | 
represents  the  third.  Ming-c's  becoming  K‘een  j 
represents  brightness,  hut  that  which  is  not  yet  j 
fully  developed. — corresponding,  we  may  pre-  j 
some,  to  the  early  dawn.  Therefore  I say.  [this 
child  will  lie  minister  and]  offer  the  sacrifices  I 
for  you.  [The  diagram  for]  the  sun's  becoming 
K*een  lias  its  correspondency  in  n bird.  Hence  | 
we  read  (On  the  lowest  line  of  the  diagram 
Ming-e),  ‘The  brightness  is  injured  in  ils  flight.' 
And  as  the  brightness  is  not  fully  developed,  we 
read,  * It  droops  its  w ings.’  There  is  nu  em- 
blem of  the  movement  of  the  sun,  and  hence  we 
read,  4 The  superior  mail  goes  away.*  This 


i happens  with  the  third  rank,  in  the  early  dawn, 
and  hence  we  read,  “Three  days  he  does  not 
eat.’ 

‘ “ [Again]  Le  (• , the  lower  half  of  Ming-e) 

represen tajirt,  aud  Kin  the  lower  half  of 
K‘oen)  represents  a hill.  Le  is  fire ; fire  burns 
the  hill,  and  the  hill  is  destroyed.  But  applied 
to  men,  [Kin]  denotes  speech,  and  destroying 
speech  is  slander.  Hence  we  rend.  ‘He  goes 
whither  lie  would;  and  to  him,  the  lord,  there  is 
speech.’  That  speech  must  he  slander.  In  [the 
diagram  of]  the  double  Le  (===)  there  is  [men- 
tion made  of  ] a cow.  Thu  age  is  in  disorder  and 
slander  overcomes;  the  overcoming  goes  on  to 
dismemberment;  aud  therefore  I say,  “llis 
name  will  be  New  (<^l«*»bull  or  cow).’  K‘etn 
denotes  insufficiency.  The  flight  is  not  high. 
I>escending  from  on  high,  the  wings  do  not  reach 
far.  Hence,  while  I say  that  this  child  will  he 
your  successor,  yet  you  are  the  second  minister, 
and  he  will  fail  somewliAt  short  of  yourdignity * 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  viscount  of 
Ts‘oo,  considering  that  KT-uh  Shin  was  disaf- 
fected ami  leant  towards  Woo,  put  him  to  death, 
lie  then  made  K‘ciih  Sflng  the  Moh-gaou.  and 
sent  hint,  along  with  the  chief  minister,  Tsze- 
tnng,  to  Tsili  to  meet  his  bride.  As  they  pas- 
sed by  [the  capital  of]  Ch‘ing,  the  earl  sent  to 
pay  the  compliments  of  the  journey  to  Tszc- 
tnng  at  Fan,  and  to  K‘euh  SAng  at  T‘oo-she. 
The  marquis  of  Tain  escorted  his  daughter  to 
Hing-k'ew,  where  the  carl  of  Clring  had  an 
interview  with  him,  with  the  attendance  and 
under  the  direction  of  Ts*e-cli‘nn.’ 

Pur.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  duke  went 
to  Tsili ; and  fioiu  his  reception  in  the  suburbs 
to  the  gifts  At  his  departure,  he  did  not  fail  in 
any  point  of  ceremony.  Hie  marquis  of  Tain 
said  to  Joo  Shuh-ts‘e,  “Is  not  the  marquis  of 
Loo  good  at  propriety  ? ” “ Ilow  does  the 

marquis  of  Loo  know  propriety  ? ” was  the 
reply.  “ Wherefore  [do you  say  so]  ?’’  asked  the 
marquis.  “ Considering  that,  from  his  reception 
in  the  suburbs  to  the  gifts  at  his  departure,  lie 
did  not  err  in  a single  point,  why  should  you  say 
that  he  does  not  know-  propriety?  ” “That  was 
deportment"  said  Shuh-ls‘e,  “and  should  not 
lie  called  propriety.  Propriety  is  that  by  which 
[a  ruler]  maintains  his  State,  carries  out  his 
governmental  orders,  and  diva  not  lose  his  peo- 
ple. Now  the  government  [of  Lshj]  is  ordered 
by  the  [three  great]  clans,  and  lie  cannot  Uike 
it  [from  them].  There  is  Tsze-kea  Ke,  (A  de- 
scendant of  dulce  Chwang,  called  elsewhere  Tsze- 
kea  K-pih)  and  he  is  not  able  to  employ  him.  He 
violates  the  covenants  of  our  grenl  Stale,  and  ex- 
ercises oppression  on  the  small  State  [of  Ken], 
lie  makes  his  gain  of  the  distresses  of  others,  and 
is  ignorant  of  his  own.  The  [patrimony]  of  his 
House  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  [like  one 
of]  the  people  he  gets  his  food  from  others. 
No  one  thinks  of  him,  or  takes  an}'  considera- 
tion for  his  future.  The  ruler  of  a State, 
calamity  will  come  upon  him.  and  he  has  no 
regard  to  what  is  proper  for  him  to  do.  The 
beginning  aud  end  of  his  propriety  should  be  in 
these  matters*  and  in  small  particulars  he  prac- 
tises deportment,  as  if  that  were  all-important : — 
in  it  not  tar  Iroin  correct  to  any  that  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  propriety?" 
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4 The  superior  man  will  say  that  Shuh-how 
showed  by  these  remarks  that  he  knew  propriety.* 
[We  have  now  a long  narrative  of  a visit  to 
T#‘oo  by  linn  K*c  and  Shuh-lieang: — *llan 
Seuen-tsze  of  Tain  went  to  Ta*oo  as  escort  to 
[the  king’s]  bride,  Shuh-lieang  being  the  assist- 
ant commissioner.  Taze-p‘e  and  Tsze-Pae-shuh 
of  Clring  visited  them  on  their  journey  at  Soh- 
she,  and  the  latter  said  to  Shuh-heang,  “ The 
extravagance  of  the  king  of  Ta‘oo  is  excessive; 
you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  it.”  “His 
excessive  extravagance,”  replied  Shuh-heang, 
“will  be  calamitous  to  himself,  but  how  can  it 
affect  others?  If  we  present  our  offerings,  and 
tie  careful  of  our  deportment,  maintaining  our 
good  faith,  and  observing  the  rules  of  propriety, 
reverently  attentive  to  our  first  proceedings  and 
thinking  at  the  same  time  of  our  last,  so  that  all 
might  be  done  over  again ; if  we  comply  [with 
liis  requirements]  so  as  not  to  lose  our  decorum, 
and.  while  respectful,  do  not  lose  our  dignity ; if 
our  communications  be  according  to  the  lessons 
[of  wisdom],  our  service  be  performed  according 
to  the  laws  of  antiquity,  and  our  duty  be  dis- 
charged according  to  [the  rules  of]  the  ancient 
kings,  and  regulated  by  a consideration  of  [what 
is  due  to]  our  two  States,  however  extravagant 
he  be,  what  can  lie  do  to  us?” 

* When  they  arrived  at  [the  capital  of]  Ts‘oo, 
the  viscount  gave  audience  to  his  great  officers, 
and  said,  “Tsin  is  my  enemy.  If  I can  get  my 
will,  I have  no  regard  to  anything  else.  Those 
who  are  now  come  from  it  are  its  highest 
minister  and  a great  officer  of  the  highest  rank. 
If  I [cut  off  his  feet,  and]  make  Han  K*o  a 
janitor,  and  [castrate]  Yang-shell  Heih  and 
make  him  superintendent  of  my  harem,  that 
will  be  enough  to  disgrace  Tsin,  and  I shall 
get  my  will.  May  it  be  done?”  None  of  the 
great  officers  gave  any  reply,  till  Wei  K‘e-k‘eang 
said,  “It  may.  If  you  are  prepared  for  it,  why 
may  it  not  he  done?  But  a common  man  may 
not  be  put  to  shame  without  preparations  for 
it,  and  how  much  less  a State!  On  this  account 
the  sage  kings  made  it  their  object  to  observe 
the  rules  of  propriety,  and  did  not  seek  to  put 
people  to  shame.  For  appearances  at  court  and 
complimentary  visits  there  were  the  jade  tokens 
of  rank;  for  enter  tain  men  ts  aud  receptions  there 
were  the  semi-tokens;  the  small  (*»  all  the 
princes)  had  to  make  a report  of  their  duties ; the 
great  one  (=  the  king)  had  to  make  tours  to 
observe  the  merits  [of  the  princes];  when  the 
benches  were  spread  [with  the  dishes],  there  was 
no  leaning  forward  on  them,  and  when  the  cup 
was  filled,  there  was  no  drinking  of  it,  [till  the 
time  came] ; for  feasts  then*  was  the  provision  of 
good  gifts;  for  meals  there  were  double  the  usual 
number  of  dishes;  on  the  arrival  of  guests  they 
were  met  in  the  suburbs  aud  condoled  with  on 
the  toils  of  their  journey,  and  at  their  departure, 
there  were  gifts  presented  to  them.  These  em- 
brace the  most  important  usages  of  ceremony. 
The  ruin  of  States  ami  families  has  been  fn»ni 
the  neglect  of  these,  which  has  given  occasion  to 
miseries  and  disorders. 

4 After  the  battle  of  Shing-puh,  Tsin  made  no 
preparations  against  Ts'oo,  and  was  defeated  at 
Peih.  After  the  battle  of  Peih,  Ts*oo  made  no 
preparations  against  Tain,  and  was  defeated  at 
Yen.  Since  Yen. Tsin  has  not  neglected  its  prepa- 
rations, and  has  added  to  them  the  observance 
of  propriety  and  a double  measure  of  harmony 


in  itself,  so  that  Ts‘oo  had  not  boon  able  to  re- 
taliate [for  that  defeat  nt  Yen],  but  has  sought 
marriage  with  Tsin.  You  have  obtained  that 
affinity  of  marriage,  and  you  wish  further  to 
put  Tain  to  shame,  thereby  calling  forth  its 
violent  animosity  what  preparations  have  you 
made  for  such  nn  issue?  If  you  have  the  men 

(to  meet  it],  well : — put  Tsin  to  shame.  If  you 
lave  them  not,  your  lordship  should  consider 
well  what  you  propose  to  da  In  my  opinion,  the 
service  which  Tsin  has  done  to  you  may  bo 
pronounced  sufficient.  You  sought  the  States 
from  it,  and  they  have  all  cometoyou  ;you  sought 
marriage  with  it,  and  it  has  sent  you  its  daughter. 
Its  ruler  himself  escorted  her.  Its  highest 
minister  and  a great  officer  of  the  highest  rank 
have  come  to  the  completion  of  the  union;  And 
still  you  wish  to  put  it  to  shame.  You  must 
surely  be  prepared  for  such  a thing;  if  you  nro 
not,  what  will  be  the  consequences? 

4 Below  Han  Kle  there  are  [in  Tsin]  Charm 
Ch‘ing,  Chung-hang  Woo,  Wei  Shoo,  Fan  Yitug, 
and  Che  Ying.  Below  Yang-shell  Ileih  there 
are  K’e  Woo,  Chang  Teih,  Tselh  T‘an,  Joo  Ts‘e, 
Leung  Ping,  Chang  Koh,  Foo  Leih,  and  Meaoti 
Fun-iiwang; — all  of  them  the  choice  of  all  the 
States.  Han  Seang  is  great  officer  of  a ducal 
clan;  Han  Seu  receives  his  ruler’s  orders,  and 
goes  forth  with  them  to  oilier  States;  Ke  Seang, 
HingTae,  Shuh-k’in,  Sliuh-tscaou,  and  Tsac-yu, 
all  belong  to  great  families.  The  Han  draw  their 
levies  from  seven  cities,  round  each  of  which  is  a 
full  district.  The  Yang-slieh  embraces  4 clans, — 
all  consistingof  strong  families.  If  the  people  of 
Tsin  lose  Han  K‘eand  Yang  Heih.  those  5 [other] 
ministers,  and  8 [other]  great  officers,  will  give 
their  aid  to  Han  Seu  anu  Yang-sheli.  From  their 
10  families  and  9 districts  they  can  raise  900 
chariots  of  war,  while  4000  chariots  will  be  left 
to  guard  the  remaining  40  districts  [of  the 
State].  With  their  martial  rage  all  in  fury, 
they  will  come  to  be  revenged  for  the  great 
disgrace  [put  upon  them].  With  Pih-hwa  to 
direct  their  plans,  and  with  Chung-hang  Pih 
and  Wei  Shoo  to  lead  on  their  armies,  they  ore 
sure  to  be  successful.  Your  lordship  intends  to 
change  the  friendship  of  marriage  for  enmity, 
And  violate  all  propriety  to  accelerate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  ; and  if  you  have  not  made 
preparations  for  such  nn  issue,  you  will  be  send- 
ing all  of  us  your  servants,  and  leaving  us  to  bo 
captured,  to  gratify  yourself.  But  what  is 
there  in  this  that  may  not  be  done?”  The 
king  said,  44  It  was  my  error.  Do  not  you,  my 
great  officers,  trouble  yourselves  [any  further]." 
He  then  treated  Hnn-isze  with  courtesy.  He 
wished,  however,  to  get  a triumph  over  Shuh- 
lieang  on  mntters  he  might  not  be  acquainted 
with,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so;  and  he  also 
showed  great  courtesy  to  him. 

4 When  Han  K‘e  was  returning,  the  earl  of 
Ch‘ing  came  to  Yu,  to  show  him  there  the  com- 
pliments of  the  journey;  but  linn  declined  to  lw 
introduced  to  him  : — which  was  according  to 
rule.* 

| There  is  another  short  narrative: — 4 Han  Hoo 
of  Clring  went  to  Ts*e,  to  marry  a daughter  of 
Tszc-we.  Gan-tsze  paid  him  fnqueut  visits, 
nnd  when  Chdn  Hwnn-tsze  asked  the  reason, 
he  replied,  “ He  is  able  to  employ  gr»od  men  ; — 
lie  is  a fitting  lord  of  the  people.”'] 

Parr.  4, 5.  Mow-low, — see  on  I,  iv.  1 . Fang 
was  GO  k to  the  southwest  of  the  pres.  dis.  city 
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of  Gan-  fy  ),  dep  of  Tsing-chow. 

Tsze  was  in  the  northwest  of  Choo-shing 

dis.,  in  the  same  dep.  Tso-she  says,  ‘ Mow-e 
was  not  n minister,  yet  his  name  is  given  here, 
importance  being  attached  to  the  territory 
[which  he  surrendered]  (?).  The  people  of  Keu 
made  a complaint  on  the  subject  to  Tsin,  and 
the  marquis  wished  to  detain  the  duke  [as  a 
prisoner].  Fan  llecn-tsze,  however,  said  to 
him, 44  You  should  not  do  so.  When  a prince 
comes  to  your  court,  if  you  seise  him  there,  you 
have  enticed  him.  To  punish  him  without  using 
your  troops,  and  entice  him, thereby  efiectingyour 
purpose,  is  the  procedure  of  indolence.  Would 
it  not  be  improper  for  the  lord  of  covenants  to 
be  guilty  of  these  two  things?  1 beg  you  to 
send  him  back.  When  we  have  leisure,  we  can 
go  with  troops  and  punish  him/'  The  duke 
accordingly  was  allowed  to  return,  and  in 
autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  he  arrived  from 
Tsin.’ 

Par.  6.  For  fyf}  Kung-yang  has  and 
Kuh-leang,  n Fun-ta'euen  was  in  Loo,  but 
its  site  is  not  determined  more  particularly. 
The  Chucn  says 4 A body  of  tnen  from  Keu 
came  to  make  reprisals  [for  the  reception  of  ] 
Mow-e.  They  made  no  preparations  [against 
surprise],  and  on  Mow-shin,  Shuh  Kutig  defeated 
them  at  Fun-ts‘ouen,  before  they  could  form  in 
order  of  battle/ 

Par  8.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  the  text  of 
the  classic  there  appears  the  great  State  of 
Yueh,  which  was  held  by  viscounts,  who  had 
the  surname  of  Sze  (^).  and  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  king  Shaou-k'ang  of  the  lliia 
dyn.  Their  capital  was  H wuy-k'o  ^), 
in  the  preeent  din.  of  Shnn-yin  (|Jj  j&X  dtp. 
Shnou  hing  1.  Cheh-keang.  Yueh  ra 

helpful  to  T«‘<xp,  a«  a counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  Woo,  ami  became  subsequently  a powerful 
antagonist  of  Ts‘oo  itself. 

The  Chuen  says:— ‘In  winter,  in  the  10th 
month,  the  viscount  of  T#‘oo,  along  with  several 
princes  and  [the  chiefs  of]  the  eastern  E,  in- 
vaded Woo,  in  retaliation  for  that  State’s  taking 
Keili,  Leili,  and  Ma  (See  the  2d  narrative  after 
par.  7 of  last  year).  Wei  Shay  joined  him  with 
the  army  of  Fan-yang  at  llca-juy.  Chang  Show- 
kwo,  a great  officer  of  Yueh,  joined  him  with  a 
force  at  So.  Hearing  that  the  army  of  Woo  had 
come  forth,  Wei  KH:-k‘eang  led  a force  and 
pursued ; hut  in  his  hurry  he  did  not  make 
[sufficient]  preparations,  and  the  tnen  of  Woo 
defeated  him  at  Ts'eoh-gan.  The  viscount 
came  by  hasty  stages  to  the  bend  of  the  Lo,  and 
there  the  viscount  of  Woo  sent  his  brother, 
Kwei-yiiw,  with  refreshments  for  the  troops. 
The  people  of  Ts‘oo  seized  him,  and  were  about 
to  smear  their  drums  with  his  blood,  when  the 
king  caused  hint  to  be  asked  whether  he  had 
consulted  the  tortoise-shell  if  his  coming  would 
be  fortunate.  Kwei-yiiw  replied.  “[We  were  told 
it  would  be]  fortunate.  My  ruler  living  heard 


that  your  lordship  was  going  to  regulate  your 
troops  in  our  State,  consulted  our  guardian  shell 
in  this  way, — *1  will  at  once  send  a messenger 
with  refreshments  to  the  army  [of  Ts‘oo],  and  ask 
him  to  go  and  observe  whether  the  king's  anger  bo 
furious  or  slow,  that  we  may  make  preparations 
accordingly.  Sluill  we  be  able  to  ascertain  this?* 
The  reply  given  by  the  indications  of  the  shell 
was, 4 That  may  be  known/  If  your  lordship  had 
been  gracious,  and  received  me,  the  messenger, 
in  a friendly  way,  that  would  have  increased 
the  feeling  of  case  and  indifference  in  our  State, 
and  it  would  have  forgotten  that  its  ruin  might 
soon  happen.  But  now  your  lordship  is  furious, 
surcharged  with  rage  as  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  You  have  oppressively  seized  me,  and 
arc  going  to  smear  your  drums  with  my  blood: 
— Woo  will  thus  know  what  preparations  to 
make.  Feeble  though  our  State  is,  with  all  its 
equipment  put  early  in  good  order,  it  may  secure 
rest  for  its  army.  To  be  prepared  alike  for  a 
difficult  or  for  an  easy  contest  may  be  said  to  be 
fortunate. 

4 44  And  moreover,  the  tortoise-shell  was  con- 
sulted with  reference  to  the  altars  of  Woo,  and 
not  for  a single  individual.  If  my  blood  be 
used  to  smear  the  drums  of  your  army,  and  our 
State  thereby  knows  to  make  preparations  to 
meet  all  casualties,  what  could  be  more  for- 
tunate Ilian  this?  The  State  has  its  carefully 
guarded  shell,  which  in  all  things  it  consults. 
Who  can  calculate  on  the  regularity  of  the  good 
fortune  or  the  evil?  Shing-puh  gave  an  omen, 
and  the  answer  to  it  was  at  Feih.  As  to  this 
present  journey  of  mine,  [Woo]  will  keep  it  in 
mind  to  make  you  a return  for  it."  After  this 
the  envoy  was  not  put  to  death. 

‘The  army  of  Ts‘oo  crossed  the  river  at  the 
bend  of  the  Lo,  when  Ch‘ih,  director  of  Shin, 
effected  a junction  with  the  viscount  at  mount 
Lae.  Wei  K*c-k4eang  then  led  forward  the  army 
of  Fan-yang,  and  entered  Kan-hwae,  while  the 
[rest  of]  the  army  followed  as  far  as  Joo-ts‘ing ; 
but  it  was  found  that  Woo  could  not  be  pene- 
trated. The  viscount  therefore  made  [simply] 
a display  of  his  troops  at  the  hill  of  Clre-ke.  In 
this  campaign,  Woo  had  made  early  prejiarations, 
so  that  Ts‘oo  was  obliged  to  return  without 
effecting  anything,  [only]  taking  Kwei-yiiw  back 
with  it.  The  viscount,  being  afraid  of  Woo, 
made  Shay,  the  director  of  Shin,  wait  for  orders 
from  him  at  Ch4aou,  and  Wei  K‘e-k‘eang  do  the 
same  at  Yu-low. — which  was  according  to  rule/ 

[We  have  a short  notice  here  about  the  prince 
of  IVin,  who  fled  to  Tsin  in  the  duke's  1st 
year: — 4 How-tszc  of  Ts‘in  returned  again  to  his 
position  in  Ts‘in; — in  consequence  of  the  deuth 
of  duke  King/] 
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In  the 

duke's 

sixth 

year,  in 

spring, 

in  the  kin 

g's  first 

month, 

Yili-koo,  carl  of  K‘e,  tiled. 

Tliere  was  the  burial  of  duke  Kinj;  of  Ts‘in. 

In  summer,  Ke-sun  Suh  went  to  'lsin. 

There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Wan  of  K‘e. 

Hwa  Hoh-pe  of  Sung  fled  from  that  State  to  Wei. 

In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  tliere  was  a grand  sacrifice 
for  rain. 

Wei  P‘d  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force  and  invaded  Woo. 

In  winter,  Sliuh  Ivung  went  to  Ts‘oo. 

The  marquis  of  Ts'e  invaded  North  Yen. 


Par.  1.  Yili-koo  is  the  viscount  of  K*e,  who 
entue  to  the  court  of  Loo  in  the  29th  year  of 
Benng.  Here  he  is  mentioned  with  the  rank  of 
ttirl.  The  marquis  of  Tain,  interested  in  K‘e 
through  his  mother,  lmd  probably  obtained  the 
advancement  of  rank  for  the  viscount. 

Tso  says,  * Duke  Wftn  of  K‘e  now  died,  and 
[the  duke]  sent  his  condolences  to  that  State  ns 
the  deceased  ruler  had  covenanted  with  a marquis 
of  Loo: — which  was  according  to  rule.' 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘A  great  officer 
went  to  Ts*in,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  duke 
King;— which  was  according  to  rule.’  This  is 
the  first  instance  in  the  classic  where  the 
burial  of  an  earl  of  ’JVin  is  montiiTned.  It 
shows  bow,  with  the  progress  of  time,  the  inter- 
course between  States  at  a considerable  distance 
from  one  another  was  increasing. 

[We  have  here  the  following  narrative  about 
a proceeding  of  Tszc-clran  in  Chdng: — ‘In  the 
3d  month,  they  cast  [tripods]  in  Clifing,  with 
descriptions  [of  crimes  and  their J punishments 

fupon  them].  In  consequence  of  this,  Shuh- 
leaug  sent  a letter  to  Tsze-ch‘nn,  saying,  “At 
first  I considered  you  [as  my  model],  but  now 
1 have  reused  to  do  so.  The  ancient  kings 
dcliU-rated  ou  [nil  the  circumstances],  and 
determined  [on  the  punishment  of  crime*]; 
they  did  not  make  [general]  laws  of  punish- 
ment, fearing  lest  it  should  give  rise  to  a con- 
tentious spirit  among  the  people.  But  still,  ns 
crimes  could  not  be  prevented,  they  act  up  for 
them  the  barrier  of  righteousness,  sought  to 
bring  them  all  to  a conformity  with  their  own 
rectitude,  set  before  them  the  practice  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  maintenance  of  good  faith,  and 
cherished  them  with  benevolence.  They  also 
instituted  emoluments  and  places  to  encourage 
them  to  follow  [their  example],  and  laid  down 
strictly  punishments  and  penalties  to  awe  them 
from  excesses.  Fearing  lest  these  things  should 
be  insufficient,  they  therefore  taught  the  people 
[the  principles  of]  sincerity,  urged  them  by 
[discriminations  of]  conduct,  ins  trusted  them 
in  what  was  most  im|>ortitnt,  called  for  their 
services  in  a spirit  of  harmony,  came  before 
them  in  a spirit  of  reverence,  met  exigencies 
with  vigour,  and  gave  their  decisions  witli  firm- 
ness. And  in  addition  to  this,  they  sought  to 


1 have  sage  and  wise  persons  in  the  highest 
positions,  intelligent  discriminating  persons  in 
all  offices,  that  elders  should  be  distinguished 
tor  true-hcartedness  and  good  faith,  and  teachers 
for  their  gentle  kindness.  In  this  way  the 
people  could  be  successfully  dealt  with,  and 
miseries  and  disorder  be  prevented  from  arising. 

4 “ When  the  people  know  what  the  exact 
laws  are,  they  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  their 
sujtcriors.  They  also  come  to  have  a conten- 
tious spirit,  and  make  their  appeal  to  the 
express  words,  hoping  peradventure  to  lie  suc- 
cessful in  their  argument.  They  can  no  longer 
lie  managed.  When  the  government  of  lie* 
had  fallen  into  disorder,  the  penal  code  of  Yu 
was  made;  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
Shang,  the  penal  code  of  T4ang;  and  in  Chow, 
the  code  of  the  nine  punishments: — those  three 
code*  all  originated  in  ages  of  decay.  And  now 
in  your  administration  of  Ch'iug,  you  have 
made  [your  new  arrangements  forj  dykes  and 
ditches  (See  the  narrative  at  the  end  of  IX. 

( xxx.),  you  have  established  your  [new  system 
I of]  governmental  [requisitions],  which  has 
l>een  so  much  *iK>kcn  against  (See  the  1st  mrr. 
after  iv.  7),  and  you  have  framed  [this  imitation 
of]  those  3 codes,  casting  your  descriptions  of 
[crimes  and  their]  punishments: — will  it  not  In? 
difficult  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  as  you  wish 
to  do?  The  ode  (She,  IV.  i.  [i.]  ode  VII.)  says, 

4 1 imitate,  follow,  and  observe  the  virtue  of 
king  Wftn, 

And  daily  there  ia  tranquillity  in  all  the 
regions  ;* 

and  again  (III.  i.  ode  I.  7), 

‘Take  your  pattern  from  king  Wftn, 

And  the  myriad  States  will  repose  con- 
fidence in  you.’ 

In  such  a condition,  wliat  need  is  there  fi  r 
nny  code?  When  once  the  people  know  the 
grounds  for  contention,  they  will  cast  propriety 
away,  and  make  their  appeal  to  your  descrip- 
tions. They  will  all  be  contending  about  a 
matter  as  small  as  the  point  of  an  aw!  or  a 
knife.  Disorderly  litigations  will  multiply,  and 
brilies  will  walk  abroad.  Ch*ing  will  go  to 
ruin,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  age  succeeding 
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yours.  I have  heard  the  saying  that  ‘When  a f 
State  is  about  to  perish.  there  will  be  many 
new  enactments  in  it-*  Is  your  proceeding  an 
illustration  of  it  ?”  * 

* To  this  letter  Tsxe-ch‘an  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  “ As  to  what  you  say,  I have  not 
the  talents  nor  the  ability  to  act  for  posterity  ; 
my  object  is  to  save  the  present  age-  I cannot 
accept  your  instructions,  but  I dare  not  forget 
your  great  kindness.”  ’ 

• Sze  Wiu-pih  said,  “The  Ho  (Fire)  star  has 
made  ils  appearance.  Is  there  going  to  be  fire 
in  Chung?  Before  the  appearance  of  the  Ho, 
it  made  use  of  fire  to  cast  its  punishment-tripods. 
If  the  Ho  is  an  emblem  of  tire,  must  we  not  ex- 
pect fire  [in  Ch‘ing]  ?**  ’]. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says:— 4 Ke-sun  Suh  went 
to  Tain,  to  make  our  acknowledgments  for  the 
lands  of  K*e,  [which  Mow-e  had  given  over  to 
Loo].  The  marquis  gave  him  an  entertainment 
at  which  there  was  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  dishes.  On  seeing  this,  be  retired,  and  sent 
nn  intcrnuncius  to  any,  “In  its  service  of  [your! 
great  State,  [our]  small  State,  if  it  can  [only] 
escape  measures  of  punishment,  does  not  seek  for 
any  gifts.  1 should  get  no  more  than  three  rounds 
of  the  cun.  But  now  there  are  more  dishes  than 
are  sufficient  for  that,  and  1 dare  not  accept  [such 
distinction} would  it  not  be  an  offence  if  I 
did  so?”  Han  Seuen-tsze  said,  44  Our  ruler  in- 
tended to  promote  yonr  joy but  [Woo-taxe] 
replied,  " It  is  what  my  ruler  would  not  [accept]; 
Imw  much  less  dare  I,  who  am  but  as  a menial 
servant  of  [your]  ruler,  listen  to  such  an  addi- 
tion to  his  gift!  ” He  then  firmly  requested 
that  the  additional  duties  might  be  removed, 
mid  only  when  that  was  done  did  he  return  to 
the  completion  of  the  entertainment.  The  people 
of  Tain,  out  of  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  pro- 
priety [which  he  thus  showed],  made  the  [usual] 
offerings  of  friendship  to  him  very  large. 

l*ar.  5.  The  Chuen  soys : — • Lew,  master  of 
flic  eunuchs,  of  Sung  was  a favourite,  but  was 
hated  by  Tso,  [the  duke’s]  eldest  son;  and  llwa 
lloh-pe  undertook  to  kill  him  Lew  heard  of  it, 
dug  a hole,  killed  a victim  and  buried  [its  blood], 
w ith  the  tablets  [of  a covenant]  over  it.”  He 
then  informed  the  duke,  saying,  “Iloh-pe  is 
about  to  bring  back  the  fugitive  (Hwa  Shin  ; 
see  on  IX.  xvii.  G)  nnd  lits  family,  and  has 
made  a covenant  to  that  effect  in  the  northern 
suburbs.”  The  duke  sent  to  see,  and  [the  evi- 
dence] was  found,  on  which  he  drove  out  Hwa 
lloh-pe,  who  fled  to  Wei. 

‘On  this,  Hwa  Hae  (Younger  brother  of  Hoh- 
pe)  wished  to  get  the  office  of  master  of  the 
Wight  in  the  room  [of  lloh-pc].and  by  agreement 
with  the  eunuch  Lew,  came  and  gave  confirma- 
tory evidence,  saying  that  lie  had  heard  of  his 
brother's  purpose  for  a long  time ; so  the  duke 
gave  him  the  appointment.  [Having  received 
this],  he  went  to  see  the  master  of  the  Left, 
w I to  said  to  him,  “ A fellow  like  you  is  sure  to 
come  to  ruin.  You  have  ruined  the  members 
of  your  own  House.  What  part  have  you  in 
men,  and  what  part  have  men  in  you?  The 
ode  (She,  III.  ii.  ode  X.  7)  says, 

4 The  circle  of  relatives  is  like  a wall. 

Do  not  let  your  wall  be  destroyed ; 

Do  not,  solitary,  be  consumed  with  terrors.’ 

You  have  reason  to  live  in  such  terror!”  * 

[Wo  have  here  two  uarratives 


1st.  4 In  the  Gth  mouth,  on  Ping-seuh,  a fire 
broke  out  in  Cliing  (See  the  conclusion  of  the 
narrative  after  par.  2).* 

2d.  ‘The  Kung-tszc  K‘e-tsih  went  to  Tsin, — 
to  return  the  visit  of  flan-tsze.  As  he  was 
passing  by  [the  capital  of]  Ch'ing,  Han  Iloo, 
kung-sun  k‘eaou,  and  Yew  Keih  followed  the 
earl  to  pay  him  the  compliments  of  the  journey  at 
Cha;  but  he  declined  and  would  not  presume  to 
see  them.  [The  earl],  however,  earnestly  begged 
that  he  would  do  so,  [which  he  did],  liebaving  [to 
the  earl]  as  if  he  were  having  an  interview  with 
[his  own  king],  [Afterwards]  lie  had  a private 
audience  of  [the  earl],  with  eight  of  his  chariots 
[as  his  offering];  he  saw  Tsxe-pv,  as  if  be  were 
seeing  the  highest  minister  [ufTs‘on],  with  an 
offering  of  6 lionet ; Tsze-ch *an,  w it b 4 ; and  Tsze- 
t4ae-shoh  with  2.  He  forbade  his  foragers, 
grooms,  and  fuel -collectors  to  go  into  tin'  fields. 
No  trees  were  to  be  cut  down  for  fuel;  no  grain 
, nor  vegetables  were  to  In*  gathered;  no  houses 
' were  to  be  unroofed;  there  was  to  lie  no  violent 
begging.  He  made  a declaration  that  whoever 
should  violate  his  orders,  if  he  were  nn  officer, 
he  should  be  dismissed,  and  if  he  were  a smaller 
man,  he  should  be  reduced  still  lower.  His  men 
were  to  exercise  no  oppression  where  they  lodged ; 
hosts  should  not  be  troubled  by  their  guests. 
Jn  going  and  returning  he  observed  these  rules. 
The  three  ministers  of  Ch’ing  all  knew  that 
he  would  [yet]  be  king  [of  Ta*oo}. 

‘When  Han  Seuen-tsze  went  to  Ts'oo,  tliejr 
did  not  meet  him;  and  now  when  the  Kung-tsze 
K'e-tsih  was  come  to  the  borders  of  Tsin,  the 
marquis  intended  in  the  same  way  not  to  meet 
him.  Shuh-heang,  however,  said,  “Ts'oo  is 
perverse,  and  we  are  correct: — why  should  we 
imitate  its  perversity?  The  ode  (Site,  II.  viL. 
ode  IX.  2)  says, 

4 What  you  teach 
The  people  all  imitate.’ 

Let  us  follow  our  own  way  ; should  we  imitate 
the  perversity  of  others?  The  Shoo  say  a,  ‘The 
sage  forms  a pattern.'  Instead  of  taking  good 
men  for  our  pattern,  shall  we  find  it  in  men  who 
are  perverse?  If  an  ordinary  man  do  what  ia 
good,  the  people  will  take  him  for  their  pattern : 
— how  much  more  will  they  do  so  in  the  case  of 
the  ruler  of  a State!” 

‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  was  pleased,  and  sent 
to  meet  the  envoy  accordingly  *J. 

l*ar.  6.  This  sacrifice  was  offered  because, 
as  Tso  says,  there  was  now  ‘a  drought.’ 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  aays: — ‘ K-ts'oo,  of  Sou 
came  on  a complimentary  visit  to  Ts'oo,  where 
he  was  seized  ty  the  viscount;  but  he  effected 
his  escape  nnd  returned  home.  The  viscount, 
fearing  that  Seu  would  revolt,  sent  Wei  Sceh  to 
invade  if,  when  a laxly  of  men  from  Woo  went 
toitsaid.  On  this,  Tsze-tang,  the  chief  minister, 
led  n force  and  invaded  Woo.  He  collected  hia 
troops  at  Yu-chang,  and  halted  at  Kati-kH?. 
The  men  of  Woo  defeated  his  army  at  Fang- 
cliAitg,  taking  prisoner  K'e-lsih,  director  of  tho 
palace  stables.  Tsze-tang  laid  the  blame  [of 
the  defeat]  on  Wei  Seeh,  nnd  put  him  to  death.* 
Par.  8.  Tso  says  this  was  a complimentary 
visit,  and  to  offer  Loo’s  condolences  on  the  defeat 
[sustained  from  Woo]. 

Par.  D.  ’Hie  Chuen  says: — *In  the  11th 
mouth,  tho  marquis  ol  Ts  c went  to  Tain,  to  ask 
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leave  to  invade  North  Yen,  when  Bze  Kao,  in 
attendance  on  8ze  Yang,  mot  him  at  the  Ho: — 
which  was  according  to  rule.  The  marquis 
having  given  his  assent,  in  the  12th  month 
the  marquis  of  T»*c  invaded  North  Yen,  intend- 
ing to  re -innate  duke  Keen.  G&u-tsze  said, 


‘They  will  not  enter  [the  capital  of]  Yen.  Yen 
has  a ruler,  and  the  people  arc  not  disaffected 
to  him.  Our  ruler  [desires]  brilies ; those  altout 
him  flatter  him ; and  so  he  commences  a great 
undertaking,  but  not  in  good  faitb.  Such 
enterprises  have  never  been  successful.”' 
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VII.  1 111  the  [duke’s]  seventh  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 

month,  [North  Yen]  made  peace  with  Ts‘e. 

2 In  the  third  month,  the  duke  went,  to  Ts*oo. 

3 Shuh-sun  Shay  went  to  Ts‘e  to  make  a covenant. 

4 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Keali-shin,  the  sun 

was  eclipsed. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  Goh,  mar- 

quis of  Wei,  died. 

6 In  the  ninth  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘oo. 

7 In  winter  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Kwei-we,  Ke-sun  Suh 

died. 

8 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  there  was  the  burial 

of  duke  Ling  of  Wei. 


Par.  1.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  peace  was 
what  Ts*e  sought  for.  On  Kwoi-we,  the  mar- 
quis was  halting  at  Kwoli,  atul  the  people  of  Yen 
made  proffers  of  accommodation,  saying,  4i  Our 
poor  Slate  knows  its  guilt,  and  dares  not  but 
listen  to  your  orders.  With  some  worthless 
articles  of  our  former  rulers,  we  beg  to  apologize 
for  our  offence.*’  Kung-sun  Seih  said,  “ Haring 
received  its  submission  we  can  return ; and  when 
an  occasion  is  presented  we  can  make  [another] 
movement.**  In  the  2d  month,  on  Mow-woo.  a 
covenant  was  made  at  Seu-slmng.  The  people 
of  Yen  sent  to  the  marquis  a daughter  of  their 
ruling  House,  and  the  bribes  of  a yaou  vase,  a 
casket  of  jade,  and  a white  jade  goblet  with 
ears.  He  then  returned  [toTs*e],  without  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  his  [professed]  object.* 

According  to  this  I'lmcn.  the  peace  made  in 
the  text  was  between  North  Yen  And  Ta*e,  and 
« must  be  supplied  from  the  concluding 
par.  of  last  year.  Kung-yang  and  Kuli-lcnng, 
however,  took  a different  view,  and  supposed 
that  l mo  and  T**e  were  the  parties  in  the  paci- 
fication;—a view  in  which  they  have  been 
followed  by  a host  of  critics.  Certainly  there 
are  many  paragraph*  in  the  classic  where  ‘I**)’ 
or  ‘ we’  has  to  lie  supplied  rs  the  subject;  and 
so  far  ibis  would  be  in  analogy  with  them. 


Still  there  is  no  evidence  of  there  being  any 
strife  between  Loo  and  Ts*e  at  this  time,  which 
could  furnish  a reason  for  their  making  peace; 
and  considering  the  allusions  to  a peace  between 
Yen  and  Tre  In  subsequent  narraiives,  the  view 
of  Tso-she  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  No 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  use  of  which 
simply  =»  Ik-  The  critics,  who  find  mysteries 
in  the  terms  of  the  classic,  say  that  is  used 
from  the  standpoint  of  Loo,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  other  party  with  which  Loo 
has  covenanted;  that  when  Loo  lias  taken  the 
initiative,  is  used,  and  where  it  lias  followed 
suit,  we  find 

[There  is  here  appended  the  following  narrat  ive 
about  the  king  of  Ts’oo : — * When  llie  viscount  of 
Ts‘oo  was  chief  minister  of  the  Slate,  lie  had 
made  for  himself  a royal  flag  which  he  used  in 
hunting.  The  HWdi rector,  Woo-yu,  broke  [the 
staff  of]  it,  saying,  “Two  rulers  in  one  State! — 
this  is  what  no  one  can  endure.’’  When  the  chief 
minister  became  king,  he  built  the  palace  of 
Cliang-hwR,  and  recalled  fa  number  of  J exiles  to 
fill  [the  offices  id]  it,  and  among  them  was  a 
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anltor  of  Woo-yu.  whose  master  tried  to  seize 
aim.  'Die  [kim] officers  would  not  give  the  man 
up,  saying,  “ It  is  a great  offence  to  seize  a man 
In  the  royal  palace;"  and  w ith  this  they  seized 
[Woo-yu,  ami  carried  him  off],  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  king.  The  king  was  about  to  fall  to 
drinking,  and  Woo-yu  defended  himself,  saying, 
“Tlie  dominion  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  extends 
everywhere;  the  princes  of  States  have  their 
own  defined  boundaries.  This  is  the  ancient 
rule; — within  the  State  and  the  kingdom,  what 
ground  is  there  which  is  not  the  ruler's?  What 
individual  of  all  whom  the  ground  supports  is 
there  that  is  not  the  ruler’s  subject?  ilence 
the  ode  (She,  II.  vi.  ode  I.  2)  says, 

‘Under  the  wide  heavens 
All  is  the  king’s  land. 

Along  the  coasts  of  the  land 
All  are  the  king’s  servants.’ 

The  day  has  its  ten  divisions  of  time,  and  of 
men  there  are  the  ten  classes;  and  so  it  is  that 
inferiors  serve  their  superior*,  and  that  superiors 
perform  their  duties  to  the  Spirits.  Hence,  the 
king  makes  the  duke  (=the  prince  of  tt  State) 
his  servant;  the  duke,  the  great  officer;  the 
great  officer,  the  [simple]  officer;  the  officer, 
the  lictor;  the  lieior,  tin*  crowd  of  underlings; 
the  underling,  the  menials:  the  menial,  the 
labourer;  the  labourer,  the  servant;  the  ser- 
vant, the  helper.  There  are  also  grooms  for 
the  horses,  and  shepherds  for  the  cattle; — and 
tints  there  is  provision  for  all  things. 

•‘•Your  officers  say.  ‘Why  do  you  seize  a 
man  in  the  king’s  palace?’  but  where  else  should 
1 seize  him?  A law  of  king  Wfin  of  Chow  says. 
'Make  great  inquisition  for  fugitives;'  and  it 
was  thus  he  got  the  kingdom.  Our  former 
ruler  king  Win  made  the  law  of  Puh-gow, 
which  says,  ‘lie  with  whom  the  thief  conceals 
his  booty  is  as  guilty  as  the  thief;’  and  it  was 
he  who  extended  his  boundary  to  the  Joo.  If  wc 
are  to  accept  what  your  officers  say,  we  shall 
have  no  means  of  apprehending  runaway  serv- 
ants; if  we  are  to  let  them  go  without  trying 
to  apprehend  them,  we  shall  have  no  servant* 
at  all.  There  is  surely  some  mi.-conduct  of 
your  majesty's  affairs  here. 

‘ “ Formerly  when  king  Woo  was  enumerat- 
ing the  crimes  of  Chow,  for  the  information  of 
the  princes,  he  said,  * Chow  is  the  host  of  nil 
the  vagabonds  under  heaven,  who  collect  about 
him  ns  fish  in  the  deep  (See  the  Shoo,  V.  iii.  (►).* 
Oil  this  account  every  .one  was  willing  to  go  to 
the  death  [ngninst  Chow).  You,  our  ruler  and 
king,  have  just  begun  to  seek  [the  adherence 
of]  the  States ; — does  it  not  seem  improper  inyon 
to  bo  imitating  Chow?  If  we  are  to  apprehend 
them  according  to  the  lows  of  the  tw  o Wan,  there 
Is  [another]  thief  here!”  The  king  said,  “Take 
your  servant  and  begone.  That  [other]  thief 
is  a favourite,  and  cannot  yet  be  got!"  With 
this  he  pardoned  [Woo-yu].’] 

Far.  2.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘When  the  vis- 
count of  Ts‘oo  had  completed  the  tower  of 
Chang-hwa,  he  wished  to  have  the  princes  of 
the  States  present  at  the  inauguration  feast. 
The  grand-administrator  Wei  K‘e-k‘eang.  having 
said  that  he  could  secure  the  attendance  of 
the  marquis  of  Loo,  came  to  Loo  to  call  the 
duke,  and  made  the  following  speech,  “ Your 
former  ruler,  duke  Ch'ing,  gave  his  commands 
to  our  former  great  officer  Yiug-ts'e,  to  tlic 


effect  that  he  would  not  forget  the  friendship  be- 
tween his  predecessors  and  our  rulers,  and  would 
send  Hftng-foo  on  a brightening  visit  to  Ts‘oo, 
to  support  and  comfort  its  altars,  in  order 
that  the  peace  of  its  people  might  be  secured. 
Ying-ta*e  received  his  commands  at  Shuh  (See 
on  VIII.  ii.  0),  brought  them  nloug  with  him, 
careful  that  nothing  should  be  lost,  and  made 
an  announcement  of  them  in  our  ancestral 
temple.  From  thnt  time  our  ruler,  king  Kung, 
looked  with  outstretched  neck  to  the  north, 
from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month  hoping 

that  the  ruler  of  Loo  would  come  to  his  court]. 

n the  order  of  succession  four  kings  have  since 
given  our  State  one  to  the  other,  and  the  ac- 
ceptable kindness  [of  Loo]  hns  not  come  to  us. 
Duke  Seang  alone  condescended  to  come  to  the 
funeral  [of  our  last  king],  and  then  our  ruler 
and  his  ministers,  in  the  grief  of  their  hearts, 
were  not  able  to  take  proper  measures.  They 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
altars,  and  much  less  were  they  able  to  show 
how  they  cherished  ami  thought  of  his  kindness. 
If  now*  your  lordship  will  direct  j our  gemmeous 
steps,  and  condescend  to  visit  our  ruler,  and 
extend  your  favouring  intluence  to  our  State,  so 
ns  to  make  good  the  agreement  at  Shuli,  and 
reach  to  us  with  your  acceptable  kindness,  our 
ruler  will  hnvc  received  your  favour,  ami  not 
presume  to  look  for  anything  like  what  was 
promised  at  Sliuh.  The  Spirits  of  his  predeces- 
sors will  be  pleaded  also,  and  feel  their  obliga- 
tion;— not  he  only  will  Ik?  indebted  to  you.  If 
your  lordohip  will  not  couie,  let  me  ask  the  time 
when  we  must  put  ourselves  in  motion.  Our  ruler 
will  bring  bis  hostages  and  offerings,  and  see 
you  in  Shuh,  to  beg  from  you  the  gift  promised 
by  your  predecessor.” 

‘When  the  duke  was  about  to  go,  ho  dreamt 
that  duke  Seang  was  offering  [for  his  snfe 
journey]  the  sacrifice  to  the  Spirits  of  the  way. 
[On  this],  Tsze  Shin  said,  “You  must  not  car- 
ry out  the  purpose  of  going.  When  duke  Seang 
was  going  to  Ts‘oo,  he  dreamt  that  the  duke  of 
Chow  offered  this  sacrifice  for  him,  and  went 
accordingly.  And  now  he  himself  is  offering  it 
for  you.  Your  lordship  must  not  go.”  Tsze- 
fuh  Hwuy-pih,  however,  said,  “You  must  go. 
Our  former  ruler  had  never  gone  to  Ts*oo.  and 
therefore  the  duke  of  Chow  offered  the  sacrifice 
to  lead  him  on.  Duke  Seang  went  to  Ts‘oo; 
and  now  he  offers  the  sacrifice  to  lend  you  oil 
the  way.  If  you  do  not  go  [to  Ts*oo],  where 
should  you  go  to?” 

.‘In  the  3d  month,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘oo. 
The  earl  of  Ch'ing  paid  him  the  compliments 
of  the  journey  at  Sze-che-lcang.  M&ng  Hc- 
tsze,  who  was  with  the  duke  as  assistant,  could 
not  direct  the  observances  to  be  employed  ; and 
when  they  arrived  at  Ts*oo,  he  could  not 
respond  properly  at  the  complimentary  meeting 
in  the  suburbs.’ 

Par.  3.  For  /j^,  hero  and  nfterwards,  Tso-sho 
and  Kuh-leang  have  **•  This  was  the  son  of 
Shuh-sun  P*aou  or  Muh-tsze,  raised  to  succeed 
bis  father  by  the  ‘ wniting-lioy  New,’  as  related 
in  the  narrative  at  the  end  of  the  5th  year,  lie  is 
called  generally  in  the  Chuen  by  his  posthumous 
title  of  Ch‘aou-teze  -jp'). 
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— see  on  V.  lit.  6.  Those  who  contend 
thnt  the  peace  in  the  1st  par.  was  between  Loo 
and  Ts‘e  press  this  notice  in  support  of  their 
view,  and  understand  that  the  covenant  here 
was  in  confirmation  of  that  peace.  Tso-she  says 
nothing  on  this  par.  m is  not  decisive  in  the 
case.  It  is  sometimes  employed  of  the  renewal 
or  confirmation  of  a covenant  ( jjy.  ) ; but 
we  find  it  employed  also  where  there  had  been 
no  previous  agreement. 

Pnr.  4.  This  eclipse  took  place  in  the  fore- 
noon of  March  11th,  rc.  r>34. 

The  Chucn  says: — 4 The  marquis  of  Tsin 
asked  Sze  Win-pill  in  whom  [the  omen  of]  the 
eclipse  would  lie  fulfilled,  and  was  answered, 
44  Loo  and  Wei  will  both  feel  its  evil  effects; — 
Wei  to  a greater  extent,  and  Loo  to  a less,” 
**Why  so?”  said  the  marquis.  “It  went,”  8Aid 
Wfln-pili,  “front  Wei  on  to  Loo.  There  will  be 
calamity  in  the  former,  and  Ia>o  will  also  feel  it. 
The  greater  evil  indicated  is  to  light,  perhaps, 
on  the  ruler  of  Wei,  and  [the  less]  on  the  high- 
est minister  of  Loo.”  The  marquis  said,  “ What 
does  the  ode  (She,  II.  iv.  ode  IX.  2)  mean,  when 
it  says, 

4 When  the  sun  is  eclipsed, 

How  bad  it  is!’ 

The  officer  replied, 44  It  shows  the  effects  of  bad 
government.  When  there  is  not  good  govt  in 
a State,  and  good  men  ore  not  employed,  it 
brings  reproof  to  itself  from  the  calamity  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  Government,  therefore,  must 
not  in  any  wise  be  neglected.  The  three  things 
to  be  specially  Attended  to  in  it  are — 1st,  the 
selection  of  good  men  [for  office] ; 2d,  considera- 
tion of  the  people;  and  3d,  the  right  observance 
of  the  seasons.”  * 

[Wc  have  five  narratives  appended  here: — 

1st.  4 An  officer  came  to  Loo  from  Tsin  to 
settle  the  question  about  the  lands  of  K*e  (See 
on  IX.  xxix.  7),  and  Kc-auti  was  about  to  give 
Cli'ing  [upj  to  him.  Seay  Soih,  who  was  holding 
that  city  for  MAng-sun,  objected,  saying, 44  There 
is  a saying  that  though  a man  have  only  know- 
ledge enough  to  carry  a pitcher,  as  he  is  in 
charge  of  it,  lie  must  uot  lend  it  U>  another; 
and  it  expresses  what  is  proper.  My  master  is 
In  attendance  on  our  ruler;  and  if  I lose  the  city 
of  which  1 am  in  charge,  [during  his  absence], 
even  you  yourself  will  be  suspicious  of  me.” 
Kc-suii  replied,  “ Our  ruler’s  being  in  Ts*oo  is 
held  by  Tsin  to  bo  an  offence ; and  if  [in  this 
matter]  we  do  not  listen  to  Tsin,  Loo's  offence 
will  bo  aggravated.  The  army  of  Tsin  will  be 
npon  us,  niul  1 am  not  preimred  for  it.  We  had 
better  give  the  city  [up],  and  when  Tsin  affords 
an  opportunity,  we  can  take  it  [again]  from  K*e. 
1 will  give  you  T‘aou  [instead]; — when  Ch*ing 
is  got  back,  who  will  dare  to  hold  it  [but  MAng- 
sun]  ? You  will  thus  get  two  Clring.  Loo  will 
not  have  to  sorrow,  and  MAng-sun  will  have  an 
additional  city.  Why  should  you  bo  distressed 
[by  what  I propose]?”  Seay  Seili  objected  to 
T’nou,  because  there  was  no  hill  near  it,  on 
which  Ke-sun  gave  him  the  hills  of  Lae  and 
Tsoh.  lie  then  removed  to  T4aou,  and  the  offi- 
cer of  Tsin  took  Clring  in  behalf  of  K‘e.’ 


2d.  4 The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  entertained  tho 
duke  in  his  new  tower,  having  a man  with  a long 
beard  to  direct  [the  ceremonies],  llis  gift  of 
friendship  [to  the  duke]  was  the  [bow  ended] 
Ta-k‘euh.  He  repented  afterwards  that  he  hud 
given  it,  and  Wei  Ke-kSiang,  having  heard  that 
he  did  so,  visited  the  duke,  who  told  him  nlniut 
it,  on  which  he  bowed,  and  offered  his  congratu- 
lations. “What  is  there  to  congratulate  mo 
about  ?”  said  the  duke.  44  Ts'e,  Tsin,  and  Yuoh,” 
replied  K*e-k4enng,  “have  wished  to  get  this 
[bow]  for  a long  time.  Our  ruler  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  which  to  give  it,  and  now 
he  has  given  it  to  you.  You  must  be  prepared 
to  withstand  [the  attempts  of]  those  threo 
neighbours  [to  take  it  from  you],  and  carefully 
guard  the  precious  treasure.”  The  duke  oil 
this  got  frightened,  and  returned  the  article. 

3d.  4Tsze-chlan  having  gone  on  a compli- 
mentary visit  to  Tsin,  the  niArquis  was  then 
ill,  and  Han  Seuen-tsze  met  the  guest,  and  had 
a private  conversation  with  him.  “Our  ruler,” 
said  he,  “has  been  ill  in  bed,  now  for  3 months. 
We  have  been  all  running  about  and  sacrificing 
to  all  the  hills  and  streams  in  Tsin,  but  his  ill- 
ness has  got  worse  instead  of  better.  He  has 
now  dreamt  that  a yellow  bear  entered  the  door 
of  his  chamber;— what  evil  devil  can  that  be?” 
44  With  a prince  so  intelligent  as  your  ruler,” 
replied  Tsze-ch‘an,  “and  with  the  government 
in  your  hands,  what  evil  devil  can  there  be? 
Anciently,  when  Yaou  put  K‘wAn  to  death  on 
mount  Yu,  his  spirit  changed  into  a yellow 
bear,  which  entered  into  the  abyss  of  Yu.  Ho 
was  under  the  Ilea  dynasty  the  assessor  at  its 
sacrifice  to  Heaven,  and  in  fact  the  three  dyn- 
asties all  sacrificed  to  him.  Tsin,  though  lord 
of  covenants,  has  perhaps  not  yet  sacrificed  to 
him.”  Han  Seuen-tsze  on  this  offered  the  Hen 
sacrifice  to  Heaven,  when  the  marquis  became 
somewhat  better,  and  gave  to  Tszc-ch4an  tho 
two  square  tripods  of  Keu. 

4Tsze-ch‘an,  in  behalf  of  Fung  She,  restored 
the  lands  of  Chow  (See  the  2d  narr.  after  iii.  2) 
to  Han  Seuen-tsze,  saying  “Formerly,  yoqr 
ruler,  from  regard  to  the  ability  with  which 
Kung-sun  Twnn  discharged  his  duties,  conferred 
on  him  the  lands  of  Chow.  Now  he  lias,  unfor- 
tunately, died  an  early  death,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  enjoy  long  your  ruler’s  kindness,  llis 
son  does  not  presume  to  hold  the  lands.  I do 
not  presume  to  represent  the  matter  to  your 
ruler,  and  privately  surrender  them  to  you.” 
Seuen-tsze  declined  the  proffer,  but  Tsze-clran 
said  to  him,  “ People  have  the  saying,  ‘'Hie  father 
split  the  firewood,  and  the  son  was  notable  to  car- 
ry it.*  She  will  be  afraid  lest  he  should  not  bo  ablo 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  father’s  office;  how 
much  less  can  he  sustain  the  weight  of  that 
gift  from  your  great  State.  Though  it  might 
be  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  while  the  govt,  is 
in  your  hands,  yet  with  other  men  thnt  will 
follow  you,  if  there  should  come  to  be  any  words 
about  border  matters,  our  poor  State  will  Ik* 
held  to  be  an  offender,  and  the  Fung  family  will 
experience  the  weight  of  [Tain's]  indignation. 
If  you  will  take  [back]  Chow,  you  will  save  our 
poor  State  from  any  charge  of  offence,  and  you 
will  make  the  Fung  family  stronger: — I venture 
to  make  it  my  request  that  you  will  do  so.” 
Seuen-tsze  on  this  received  Chow,  and  informed 
the  marquis  of  it,  who  gave  it  to  him.  Because 
i of  what  he  had  said  before  (Sec  the  narrative 
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already  referred  to),  however,  he  wait  distressed 
by  the  idea  of  holding  it,  and  exchanged  it  with 
ii .h  Ta-sin  for  the  district  of  Ytteti.’ 

4th.  'The  people  of  Clring  frightened  one 
another  about  Pih-yew  (See  on  IX.  xxx.  7), 
saying,  '•  Pih-yew  is  here!”  on  whidi  tliey  would 
all  run  off.  not  knowing  where  they  were  going 
to.  In  the  2d  month  of  the  year  when  the 
dotcriptions  of  punishments  were  cast  (/.  e.t  the 
last  year),  one  man  dreamt  that  Pih-yew  walked 
by  him  in  nnnour,  and  said,  'On  Jin-tszc  I will 
kill  Tae,  and  next  year,  on  Jin-yin,  I will  kill 
Twan.’  When  Sie  Tae  did  die  on  Jin-tszc,  the 
terror  of  the  people  increased.  [This  year],  in 
the  month  that  Ts*e  and  Yen  made  peace,  on 
Jin-yin,  Kung-sun  Twan  died,  and  the  people 
were  still  more  frightened,  till  in  the  following 
month  Tsze  Ch'an  appointed  Kung-sun  Seen 
(Son  of  Tszc-k'ung,  the  Kung-tsze  Kea,  put  to 
death  in  the  19th  year  of  dnke  Seang),  and 
Leang  Che  (Son  of  Pih-yew),  [as  successors  to 
their  fathers],  in  order  to  soothe  the  people,  after 
which  [their  terrors]  ceased.  Tsze-t'ae-shuh 
asked  his  reason  for  making  these  nrrangmenta, 
and  Tsxe-ch'an  replied,  "When  a ghost  has  a place 
to  go  to,  it  does  not  become  an  evil  spirit.  1 have 
made  such  a place  for  the  ghost.”  " But  why 
have  you  done  so  with  Kung-sun  Seeli?”  pursued 
T‘ne-suh.  " To  afford  a reason  for  my  conduct,” 
was  the  reply.  “ I contrived  that  there  might 
be  such  a reason,  because  of  the  unrighteousness 
[of  Pih-yew].  The  administrator  of  government 
nws  his  proper  course;  and  if  lie  takes  the  con- 
trary one,  it  is  that  he  may  give  pleasure  [to 
the  people].  If  they  are  not  pleased  with  him, 
they  will  not  put  confidence  in  him;  and  if  they 
do  not  put  confidence  in  him,  they  will  not  obey 
hi  in.” 

' When  Tsxe-ch'an  went  toTsin,  Chaou  King- 
tsxe  asked  him  whether  it  was  possible  for 
Pih-yew  to  become  a ghost.  " Yes,”  replied 
Tszc-ch*an.  "When  a man  is  born,  [we  seel 
In  his  first  movements  what  is  called  the  animal 
soul.  After  this  has  been  produced,  it  is 
developed  into  what  is  called  the  spirit.  By  the 
Use  of  things  the  subtle  elements  are  multiplied, 
and  the  soul  and  spirit  become  strong.  They 
go  on  in  this  wav,  growing  in  ethereal  ness  and 
brightness,  till  they  become  [thoroughly]  spirit- 
ual and  intelligent.  When  an  ordinary  man  or 
w oman  dies  a violent  death,  the  soul  and  spirit 
are  still  able  to  keep  hanging  about  men  in  the 
shape  of  an  evil  apparition;  how  much  more 
might  this  be  expected  in  the  case  of  Leang 
Sonou,  a descendant  of  our  former  ruler  duke 
Muh,  the  grandson  of  Tsze- leang,  the  son  of 
Tsze-urh,  all  ministers  of  our  Stste,  engaged  in 
Its  government  for  three  generations  1 Although 
Clring  be  not  great,  and  in  fact,  as  the  saying 
is,  an  insignificant  State,  yet  belonging  to  a 
family  which  had  held  for  three  generations 
the  handle  of  government,  his  use  of  things  had 
been  extensive,  the  subtle  essences  which  he 
hod  imbibed  had  been  many.  His  clan  also 
was  a great  one,  and  his  connexions  were  dis- 
tinguished. Is  it  not  entirely  reasonable  that, 
having  died  a violent  death,  he  should  be  a 
ghost  ?” 

5th.  4 Among  the  members  of  Tsxo-pVs  clan 
there  were  measureless  drinkers,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  arose  enmity  between  Ma-sze  and 
Tsze-p‘e.  In  the  month  when  the  army  of  Ts*e 
returned  from  Yen,  Man  Shoh  (Ma-sze)  killed 


HanT‘uy(a  brother  of  Taze-p'e),  and  fled  toTsin. 
Han  Seuen-tsze  asked  Tsze- ch'an  what  rank 
should  he  assigned  to  him,  and  was  answered, 
" He  is  a refugee  with  yoor  ruler.  If  he  be  re- 
ceived by  you  so  that  lie  shall  escape  death,  what 
rank  will  he  dare  to  aeek  ? It  is  the  ancient  rule, 
that  when  a minister  withdraws  [from  his  State], 
bis  rank  becomes  that  of  a great  officer,  and  that 
criminals  descend  according  to  their  crimes. 
In  our  State  8oh  was  a great  officer  of  the 
sccoik!  degree.  His  office  was  that  of  Master  of 
the  llorsc  (Ma-sze,  He  fled  after 

the  commission  of  a crime.  Assign  to  him 
whatever  place  you,  as  administrator  of  the  govt, 
[of  Tsin],  please.  If  he  escape  death,  your 
kindness  will  be  great.  Ilow  dare  he  beyond 
that  ask  for  any  rank?”  Han  Seuen-tsxe,  out 
of  regard  to  the  ability  id-  Tsze-ch'an,  made 
Soh  be  ranked  among  great  officers  of  the 
lowest  degree.’] 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — 'In  the  8th 
month,  duke  Seang  of  Wei  died.  One  of  the 
great  officers  of  Tsin  spake  to  Fan  Heen-tsxe, 
saying,  “ Wei’s  service  of  Tsin  has  l*een  most 
faithful,  and  Tsin  has  not  treated  it  w itli  courte- 
ous propriety.  It  has  protected  its  rebel  (Sun 
Lin-foo;  see  on  IX.  xxvi.  2,  et «/.],  and  accepted 
his  territory,  causing  disaffection  among  the 
States.  The  ode  (She,  11.  L ode  iv.  3 and  2) 
says, 

4 There  is  the  wagtail  on  the  plain ; — 

A brother  brings  swift  succour  in 
difficulty ;’ 

and  again, 

4 On  the  dreaded  occasions  of  death  and 
mourning, 

They  are  brothers  who  will  greatly  sym- 

pathies.* 

If  we  do  not  eultirate  harmony  with  [the  States 
of  ] our  brethren,  and  so  do  not  condole  with 
them  [in  their  sorrows],  how  much  mure  will 
we  behave  so  to  States  that  are  not  related  to 
us!  and  who  will  seek  our  alliance?  If  uow 
we  go  on  to  show  discourtesy  to  the  heir  of 
Wei,  that  State  is  sure  to  revolt  from  us, — we 
shall  be  cutting  ourselves  off  from  the  States.** 
lleen-tsze  reported  these  remarks  to  Han  Seuen- 
tsze,  who  was  pleased  with  them,  and  sent 
Heen-tsze  to  Wei  to  offer  condolences,  and  also 
restored  to  it  the  landa  of  Ts*eih. 

4Ts*e  Gob  of  Wei  went  to  announce  the  duke's 
death  in  Chow,  and  tdso  begged  an  expression 
of  [the  king’s]  favour.  The  king  sent  duko 
Keen  of  Clring  to  Wei  to  present  his  con- 
dolences, and  gave  the  following  expression  of 
his  favour  to  the  deceased  duke  Seang : — “ My 
uncle  lias  ascended  in  Ins  reverence,  and  is  at 
the  right  and  left  of  tlie  kings,  1113*  predecessors, 
to  assist  them  in  the  service  of  God.  I dure 
not  forget  four  ancestor*]  Kaou-yu  and  A-yu."* 

Par.  G.  ThcCliucn  says: — ‘In  the 9th  month, 
the  duke  arrived  front  Ts*oo.  Mftng  He- tsze  felt 
distressed  thsl  he  had  not  been  able  to  direct 
the  ceremonial  observances  (See  on  j>ar.  2),  and 
set  about  learning  them.  If  there  were  any  one 
well  skilled  in  them,  he  would  repair  to  him. 
[Afterwards],  when  he  was  about  to  die,  lio 
called  to  him  his  great  officers,  and  said  to  them, 
*‘[A  knowledge  of]  propriety  is  the  stem  of  a 
man.  Without  it,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
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Bland  firm.  I have  heard  that  there  is  arising 
a limn  of  vast  intelligence,  called  K‘ung  K‘ew, 
a descendant  of  the  sage  [T*ang],  bat  whose 
family  was  driven  [to  Lool  from  Sung.  His  an- 
cestor Fuli-foo  Ho  might  have  possessed  Sung, 
hut  lie  resigned  it  to  duke  Le.  After  him  there 
was  Ch‘ing  K‘nou-foo  who  gave  his  aid  to  [the 
dukes]  Tae,  Woo,  and  Keuen.  He  rose  to  the 
third  degree  of  office,  an<l  with  every  step  his 
humility  increased.  Hence  the  inscription  on  the 
tripod  [in  his  ancestral  temple]  said,  44  When  he 
got  the  1st  appointment,  he  walked  with  Ids  head 
bowed  down.  When  he  got  the  2d,  with  his  should- 
ers bent ; when  he  got  the  3d,  with  his  whole  body 
bent.  In  this  way  he  hurried  along  the  walls, 
[saying  to  himself],  “Thus  no  one  will  presume 
to  despise  me.  I will  have  congee  in  this  [boilerl; 
I will  have  gruel  in  this  [boiler]. — to  satisfy 
my  hunger  (See  the  prolegomena  to  vol.  IV., 
par.  18).”  Such  was  his  humility.  [Now], 
Tsarig-sun  Hcih  used  to  say,  * If  a sagely  man 
of  brilliant  virtue  do  not  get  distinguished  in 
his  time,  among  his  posterity  there  is  sure  to  he 
some  one  of  vast  intelligence.’  Tills  is  now  to 
be  verified,  probably,  in  K‘ung  K‘ew.  If  I get 
to  die  a natural  death,  you  must  put  Yueh  and 
llo-ke  under  his  charge,  making  them  serve 
him  and  learn  ceremonial  observances  from  him, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  established  in  their 
places.” 

‘In  this  way  Ming  E-taze  (no-ke)  and  Nan- 
kung  King-shuh  (Yueh)  became  disciples  of 
Chung-ne.  Chung-ne  said,  “ He  who  can  mend 
his  errors  is  a superior  man.  The  ode  (She,  II. 
i.  ode  I.  2>says, 

‘The  officers  have  in  them  a model  for 
imitation.' 

Ming  Ile-tsze  may  serve  for  such  a model.”  ’ 

[There  is  here  a brief  notice: — 4 Heen,  viscount 
of  Shen,  threw  on  one  side  his  relatives,  and  em- 
ployed refugees.  This  winter,  in  the  10th  month, 
on  Sin-yew,  the  clans  descended  from  [the 
dukes]  Scang  and  King,  put  duke  Heen  to 
death,  and  appointed  [his  younger  brothcrj, 
duke  Ching,  in  his  room.*] 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  the  lltli 
month,  Ke  Woo-tsze  died.  The  niArquis  of  Tain 
•aid  to  Pih-hea,  “ What  you  said,  when  I naked 
you  about  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  has  been  fulfilled. 
May  such  verification  be  constantly  calculated 
on  ?”  **  No,”  was  the  reply.  “ The  six  things  are 
not  the  same.  People’s  minds  are  not  one.  Hie 
order  of  things  is  not  similar.  Office*  and  duties 
are  not  of  the  same  pattern.  The  beginning  may 
be  the  same,  awl  the  end  different.  How  can  the 
verification  be  constantly  calculated  on?  The 
ode  (She,  IL  vi.  ode  L 4)  says, 

* Some  enjoy  tlieir  ease  and  rest ; 

Some  are  all-worn  in  the  service  of  the  State.' 

Such  may  be  the  difference  of  the  end."  “ What 
do  you  mean  by  the  six  things?”  said  the  marquis. 
Pih-hea  replied,  ‘The  year,  the  seasons,  the 
days,  the  months,  the  stars,  and  the  sodiacal 
•paces.”  The  duke  continued,  “ Tell  me  more. 
What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  sodiacal 
spaces  arc  not  the  same?'*  “The  conjunctions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,”  was  the  answer,  “ form 
what  are  called  the  zodiacal  spaces.  Hence  they 
serve  to  order  the  regulation  of  the  days  [of  the 
months].”* 


Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says : — 1 The  lady  Keang, 
wife  of  duke  Seang  of  Wei,  had  no  son,  but  bis 
favourite,  Cliow-goh,  bore  to  him,  first  of  nil, 
Chih.  K’ung  Ch‘ing-t#ze  dreamt  that  Ivang- 
shuli  (The  1st  marquis  of  Wei)  told  him  that  he 
must  secure  the  succession  to  Yuen,  adding,  “ I 
will  make  Ke’s  grandson  Yu,  and  Sze  Kow,  his 
ministers.”  Sze  Cliaou  also  dreamt  that  K‘ang- 
•huh  said  to  him,  “ I will  appoint  your  son  Kow, 
and  Yu,  the  great-grandson  of  K*ung  ( 'hing-ls'oo, 
to  be  ministers  to  Yuen.”  Chaou  went  to  sco 
Ch‘ing-tazo,  nod  told  him  this  dream,— agreeing 
with  that  which  lie  had  had. 

4 In  the  year  that  Han  Seuou-tsze  became 
chief  minister  ofTsin,  ami  went  paying  com- 
plimentary visits  to  the  States,  Cltow-goh  bore 
a [second]  son,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Yuen. 
The  feet  of  Mfing-chih  were  not  good,  so  that 
lie  was  feeble  in  walking.  Kung  Ch4ing-tsze 
consulted  the  CImjw  YIIi  by  the  reeds,  prnjiou tid- 
ing the  inquiry  whether  Yuen  would  enjoy  the 
State  of  Wei,  and  presale  over  its  altars ; and 
be  got  the  dmgrani  Chun  (f|7,  ==).  He  also 
propounded  the  inquiry  whether  he  should  set 
up  Chih,  ai>d  if  this  appointment  would  lie 
acceptable,  In  answer  to  which  he  got  Chun 
and  then  P‘e  ( jErr).  He  showed  tliose  re- 
sults to  Sze  Cliaou,  wlio  said,  “Under  Chun 
we  have  the  words,  ‘Great  and  penetrating 
(^£  ^ ; as  if  ‘Gnat’  were  the  name  Yuen);* 
after  this,  can  you  have  any  doubts?”  “Hut 
is  it  not,”  aaid  Clring-taze,  “a  description  of 
the  elder?”  “K'ang-shuh,"  wn*  the  reply,  “ so 
named  him,  and  we  may  therefore  interpret  it 
of  the  superior.  Mftng  is  not  a [complete] 
man;  he  cannot  have  a place  in  the  ancestral 
temple;  he  cannot  lie  pronounced  tlie  superior. 
And  moreover,  under  Chon  it  is  said, 4 A prince 
must  be  set  up.’  If  the  heir  were  lucky,  no 
other  would  have  to  be  set  up.  That  term 
indicates  another,  and  not  the  heir.  The  same 
words  occur  in  both  your  divinations.  You 
must  set  up  Yuen.  K4ang-*huh  commanded  it, 
and  both  your  diagrams  direct  it.  When  tlie 
reeds  accorded  with  his  dream,  king  Woo  fol- 
lowed tliem.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  what  will 
you  do?  He  who  is  feeble  in  walking  must 
remain  at  home.  The  prince  has  to  preside  at 
the  altars,  to  be  present  at  sacrifices,  take  the 
charge  of  the  people  am!  officers,  serve  the 
Spirits,  attend  at  conferences  and  visit  other 
courts;  how  is  it  possible  that  lie  should  re- 
main at  home?  Is  it  not  right  that  each  [of 
the  brothers]  should  have  what  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  him  ?”  In  consequence  of  this,  K'ung 
Clring-taze  appointed  [Yuen  or]  duke  Ling  in 
his  father's  place;  and  in  the  12th  month,  on 
Kwei-hac,  duke  Scang  was  buried.’ 
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VIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eighth  year,  in  spring,  Shaou,  younger 
brother  of  the  marquis  of  Ck'in,  put  to  death  Yen-aze, 
heir-son  of  the  State. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Sin-ch'ow,  Neih, 

marquis  of  Ch‘in,  died. 

3 Shuh  Kung  went  to  Tsin. 

4 The  people  of  Ts‘oo  seized  Kan  Ching-sze,  the  messenger 

of  Ch‘in,  and  put  him  to  death. 

5 The  Kung-tsze  Lew  of  Ch‘in  fled  from  that  State  to 

Cli'ing. 

6 In  autumn,  we  held  a review  in  Hung. 

7 The  people  of  Ch‘in  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  the 

Kung-tsze  Kwo. 
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Tliere  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 

In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Jin-woo,  an  army  of 
Ts‘oo  extinguished  Ch‘in,  seized  the  Kung-tsze  Shaou 
and  banished  him  to  Yueh,  and  put  to  death  K‘ung 
Hwun. 

Tliere  was  the  burial  of  duke  Gae  of  Ch‘in. 


Parr.  1,  2,  4,  5.  [The  Chuen  has  a narrative 
of  a stone  talking,  which  has  place  here: — * This 
spring,  a stone  spoke  in  Wei-yu  of  Tsin.  The 
marquis  a*knl  the  music-master  Kwang  why  it 
was  that  it  did  so,  and  was  answered,  “ Stones 
cannot  speak.  Perhaps  this  was  possessed  [by 
a Spirit].  If  not,  then  the  people  heard  wrong. 
And  yet  I hare  heard,  that  when  things  are  done 
out  of  season,  and  discontent  and  complaints  are 
stirring  among  the  people,  then  speechless  things 
do  speak.  Now  palaces  are  reared,  lofty  and 
extravagant,  and  the  strength  of  the  people  is 
tasked  to  an  exhausting  degree.  Discontent  and 
complaints  arc  everywhere  rife,  [people  feeling 
that  J their  life  is  not  worth  preserving.  Is  it  not 
right  that  in  such  circumstances  stones  should 
speak?”  At  this  time  the  niArquis  was  engaged 
in  building  the  palace  of  i>ze-k‘e. 

* Shuh -hcang  said,  “The  words  of  Tsxe-yay 
(The  music-master)  show  him  to  bo  a superior 
man.  The  words  of  a superior  man  are  true 
and  supported  by  evidence,  so  that  they  keep 
enmity  far  from  his  own  person ; but  the  words 
of  a small  person  are  false  and  without  evidence, 
so  that  enmity  and  blame  come  upon  himself. 
Herein  wc  have  an  illustration  of  what  is  said 
in  the  ode  (She,  II.  iv.  ode  X.  5), 

‘Alas  that  right  words  cannot  be  spoken, 
Which  come  not  from  the  tongue  [only]! 

The  speakers  of  them  are  sure  to  suffer. 

It  is  well  for  the  words  that  can  he  spoken; 
The  artful  speech  flows  like  a stream. 

And  the  speakers  dwell  thereby  in  prosperity.’ 

When  this  palace  has  been  completed,  the  States 
are  sure  to  revolt,  and  our  ruler  will  bear  the 
blame.  This  [the  music-master]  is  aware  of."’] 

This  brother  of  the  marquis  of  ChMn  appears 
in  i.  2,  as  the  Kung-tsze  Shaou.  The  Chuen 
aays : — * The  head  wife  of  duke  Gae  of  Ch‘in,  a I 
Ke  of  Ch*ing,  bore  to  him  Yen-sze,  [known  as] 
Taou  the  eldest  son.  The  second  wife  bore 
him  the  Kung-tsze  Lew,  and  the  third  bore 
him  the  Kung-tsze  Shing.  The  second  wife 
was  the  favourite,  and  Lew  in  consequence  had 
more  regard  shown  to  him  [than  his  brothers 
had],  and  waa  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Shaou, 
minister  of  Instruction,  and  the  Kung-tsze  Kwo. 
f At  this  time],  duke  Gae  was  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease,  and  in  the  3d  month,  on 
Keah-shin,  the  Kung-tszes  Shaou  and  Kwo 
killed  Taou  the  eldest  sou,  Yen-sze,  and  raised 
the  Kung-tsze  Lew  to  his  place. 

‘In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  on  Sin-hae, 
duke  Gae  strangled  himself. 

* Kan  Ching-sze  went  to  Ts‘oo  to  announce 
[the  marquis's  death],  and  the  appointment  of 
a [new  ruler].  The  Kung-tsze  Shing  [at  the 
eame  time]  accused  him  to  Ts*oo,  where  they 
seized  and  put  him  to  death,  on  which  the 
Kung-tsze  Lew  fled  to  Ch'ing. 

‘The  words  of  the  text,  “Shaou,  brother  of 
the  marquis  of  CliHn,  killed  its'  heir-son  Yen- 


sze,”  show  the  guilt  of  Shaou,  while  the  state- 
ment that  “The  viscount  of  Ts*oo  seized  Ch‘in’s 
messenger  Kan  Ching-sre,  and  put  him  to 
death,"  shows  that  the  guilt  dkl  not  rest  on  the 
messenger  f?).’ 

Par.  3.  The  (Hiuen  says : — * Shuh  Kung  went 
to  Tsin,  to  offer  congrat  illations  on  [the  com- 
pletion of  the  palace  of]  Sxe-k'e.  Yew  Keih 
attended  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  to  Tsin,  also  to  offer 
similar  congratulations.  The  historiographer 
Chaou  visited  him,  Tsze-Pae-shuh,  and  said, 
“Most  excessive  is  the  delusion  you  practise 
on  one  another.  The  thing  is  matter  tor  con- 
dolence, and  yet  you  offer  congratulations  on 
it.”  The  other  replied,  “ llow  is  it  matter  for 
condolence?  It  Is  not  we  only  who  offer  con- 
gratulations on  it.  [AH  the  States]  under 
heaven  are  sure  to  do  the  same.”  * 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  aays  that  at  this  review 
the  leather  or  war-chariots,  collected  from  Kin- 
mow  (On  the  cast  of  I>r>)  to  the  border*  of 
Shang  (/.  Sung)  and  Wei,  amounted  to  a 
thousand.  Hung  was  in  Loo,  but  where  it  was 
exactly  remains  a matter  of  doubt,  it  the 
name  of  the  spring  hunting,  and  many  of  the 
critics  find  matter  for  remark  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  name  for  what  was  done  in  autumn, 
j to  the  hunting  in  which  the  term  is  appro- 


priate. Dut  these  terms  are  interchanged  (Maou ; 
jfjj  in  the  sense  which  has  here  of  a 
military  review.  Too  explains  it  by  jr^jr  j|F 


chariots  and  horses.’  Similarly,  Kung-yang;— 
fffj  0.  ^*  Too  thinks  that  the  character 
‘grand’  has  been  inadvertently  omitted  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  par.  Other  critics  call  atten- 
tion to  the  omission  of  characteristic  o f 
this  and  other  subsequent  similar  notices,  ac- 
counting for  it  from  the  fact  that  the  military 
power  of  Loo  waa  now  in  the  hands  of  the  three 
families,  and  the  ruler  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

[Wc  nave  a narrative  here  about  affairs  in 
Ts*e: — ‘In  the  7th  month,  on  Keah-seuh,  Tsze- 
we  of  Ts*e  died.  Tszc-k*e,  wishing  to  take  the 
regulation  of  his  House,  on  Ting-ch‘ow  put  to 
death  Leang  Ying  (Tsze-we’s  steward).  In 
the  8th  month,  on  Kftng-scuh,  he  drove  out 
Tsze-ch*ing,  Tsze-kung,  and  Tsze-kcu,  all  of 
whom  came  fugitives  to  Loo;  and  he  then  ap- 
pointed a [new]  steward  for  Tsze-leang  (Tsze- 
we's  son).  [Tsze-lcang's]  servants,  however, 
said,  “Our  young  master  is  grown  up.  Ilia 
taking  the  direction  of  our  House  shows  that 
he  wishes  to  absorb  it.”  They  gave  out  the 
buff-coats,  and  were  proceeding  to  attack 
| Tszo-k*e. 
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‘Ch'in  Hwan-tsze  had  been  on  pood  terms 
villi  Tszc-wc,  and  also  pave  out  his  buff-coals, 
intending  to  assist  [the  servants  of  Tszo-lcang]. 
One  told  Taze-k'c  [of  all  this],  «nd  he  did  not 
believe  it ; but  when  several  men  repeated  the 
information,  lie  was  nliout  to  go  [to  Tsze- 
lcang's].  On  the  way  several  others  brought 
him  the  same  news,  when  he  went  to  Ch'in’s. 
llwnn-tszc  was  then  about  to  go  out;  but  when 
he  heard  [that  Taze-k'e  was  coming  to  him],  he 
turned  back,  put  on  his  garments  of  ease,  and 
met  him.  [Taze-k'e]  begged  him  to  tell  him 

(where  he  was  going].  **  1 had  heard,”  replied 
le,  “ that  K'eang  [Tsze-leang]  had  given  out 
his  buff-coats,  and  was  going  to  attack  you, 
Have  you  heard  it?”  Being  answered,  “No,” 
[he  continued],  “ Why  should  you  not  also  give 
out  your  buff-coats,  and  allow  me  to  follow 
you  ?"  Taze-k'e  said,  “ Why  should  you  do  so? 
1 have  instructed  that  young  gentleman,  and, 
apprehensive  lest  that  should  not  be  enough,  I 
have  also  shown  him  the  favour  of  apjiointing 
[a  steward]  for  him.  How  would  [our  quarrel- 
ing] appear  to  his  father?  Why  should  you 
not  tell  him  this?  One  of  the  Books  of  Chow 
(Shoo,  V.  ix.  C)  says,  * Be  kind  to  the  unkindly, 
and  stimulate  the  sluggish;' — it  was  thus  that 
the  doings  of  K‘ang-*huh  became  so  great.” 
Hwan-tsze  bowed  with  his  forehead  to  the 
ground,  saying,  “ [The  dukes]  K‘ing  and  Ling 
will  bless  you.  I also  hope  you  will  do  thus.” 
lie  then  made  peace  between  [the  two  fami- 
lies], a a there  hail  been  before.’] 

Parr.  7, 9.  Kung-yung  lt.ia  for  The 
Clmen  snvs: — 'The  Kung-tsze  Shaou  of  Clrin 
laid  the  blame  [of  tlic  murder  of  Yen-sre]  on 
the  Kung-tsze  Kwo,  and  put  him  to  death. 

* In  the  Dtli  month,  the  Kung-tsze  K'e-tsih  of 
Ts'oo  led  a force,  las  if]  in  support  of  [the 
Kung-]  sun  Woo  (Yen-sze’s  son),  and  laid  siege 
to  [the  capital  of]  Ch'in,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Tne  Goh  of  Sung.  In  winter  in  the  11th 
month,  on  Jin-woo,  he  extinguished  Ch'in. 
Y'uou  K*ih  a great  officer  of  the  lowest  degree, 
master  of  [the  duke’s]  chariots,  [wanted  to] 
kill  horses  and  break  articles  of  jade  in  pieces, 
to  bury  [with  the  duke].  The  people  oi  Ts'oo 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  when  he  asked 
leave  to  let  the  horses  and  jade  alone.  After- 
wards. he  also  begged  that  he  might  privately 
[do  his  duty  to  his  late  ruler’s  corpse];  and 
having  done  so  in  a tent,  he  wrapt  a mourning 
hand  about  his  head,  ami  fled. 

'[The  king  of  Ts'oo  then]  appointed  Ch'uen- 
fung  Stub  duke  of  Ch'in,  saying  it  was  because 


Scuh  had  not  flattered  him  in  the  affair  at  Siting- 
keun  (See  nfter  IX.  xxvl.  4).  When  he  was 
sitting  near  the  king  as  they  were  drinking,  the 
king  suid  to  him,  “At  the  affair  of  Siting- keun, 
if  you  hail  known  that  1 would  reach  my  present 
position,  would  you  then  have  given  place  to 
me?”  Rcuh  replied,  “If  I had  known  that  you 
would  reach  your  present  position,  1 would  have 
done  my  duty  to  the  death,  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  State  of  Ts*oo. 

'The  marquis  of  Tsin  asked  the  historiograph- 
er Chaou  whether  Clrin  was  now  indeed  to 
perish,  and  was  answered  that  its  end  was  not 
yet.  “ Why  [do  you  say  sol  ? ” asked  the  duke. 
The  historiographer  repiieo,  “[The  house  of] 
Chin  is  a branch  of  the  descendants  of  Chuen- 
heuh.  When  the  year  [i.  e., -star,  Jupiter]  was  in 
8hun-ho,  [the  dynasty  of  Chucn-hcuh]  wai 
thereby  extinguished ; and  the  extinction  of  Chin 
will  happen  similarly.  Now  it  is  in  Scih-muh, 
at  the  ford  of  the  Milky  Way; — [Ch'in]  will  still 
again  arise.  Moreover,  the  branch  of  inc  llouso 
of  Chin  which  is  in  Ts*c  will  get  the  government 
of  that  State,  and  not  till  after  that  will  Chin 
perish.  From  Molt  to  Koo-sow  there  was  not 
[a  chief  of  the  family]  who  acted  contrary  to 
the  laws  [of  Heaven].  Shun  then  renewed  the 
family  by  his  brilliant  virtue,  which  secured  the 
establishment  [of  his  descendants]  in  Suy. 
From  age  to  age  they  kept  that  State,  till  Chow 
conferred  his  surname  on  duke  Hoo  because  of 
his  freedom  from  all  excess,  and  made  him 
sacrifice  to  the  emperor  Yu  (Shun).  I have 
heard  that  sacrifices  to  [an  ancestor  of]  complete 
virtue  continue  for  a hundred  generations.  Tlio 
number  of  the  generations  of  Yu  is  not  yet 
complete.  The  continuation  of  them  will  be  in 
Ts*e; — there  are  sufficient  indications  of  that.”' 

Many  critics  read  the  10th  par.  as  belonging 
to  the  preceding  one,  so  that  the  burial  of  tho 
marquis  of  Ch‘in  was  the  act  of  Ts'oo.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  this  con- 
struction, but  for  the  account  in  the  Chuen, 
which  ascribes  the  burial  to  Yuen  K'ili,  an 
inferior  officer  of  the  deceased  marquis.  Too 
Yu  understands  the  notice  in  the  same  way  as 
the  many  similar  ones  of  burials  in  this  classic, 
and  says  that  Loo  sent  n great  officer  to  ho 
present  at  it.  Tlie  K'ang-he  editors  allow  that 
the  notice  is  to  be  accepted  according  to  tho 
analog  of  similar  ones,  and  vet  they  say  that 
Loo  did  not  by  a representative  take  nny  jwirt 
in  the  funeral!  The  entry  was  made,  they 
fancy,  * by  a change  of  the  rule  * for  such  notices, 
to  disallow  TsWa  extinction  of  the  Slate  of 
Chiu! 
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IX.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  ninth  year,  in  spring,  Sliuh  Rung  went  to 
an  interview  with  the  viscount  of'Ts'oo  in  Ch‘in. 

2 Heu  removed  [its  capital]  to  E. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  there  was  a fire  in  [the 

capital  of]  Cli'in. 

4 In  autumn,  Chung-sun  Kiioh  went  to  Ts‘e. 

5 In  winter,  we  enclosed  the  park  of  Lang. 


Par.  1.  The  Cliuen  says: — ‘This  spring, 
Shuh  Hung,  Hwn  Hae  of  Sung,  Yew  Keih  of 
Ch'ing,  and  Chaou  Yen  of  Wei,  had  a meeting 
with  the  viscount  of  Ts*oo  in  Ch‘in.’ 

This  wns  not  one  of  the  formal  meetings 
summoned  by  the  ruling  State,  and  therefore 
the  text  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  minis- 
ters of  other  States  who  now  repaired  to  Ch‘in 
to  see  the  king  of  Ta*oo.  His  dealing  with 
Chun  had  fluttered  them  all,  and  they  hurried 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  Compare  VII. 
xv.  1.  To  mark  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  other  usage  of  ■g’,  I have  translated  the 
term  differently. 

Par.  2.  We  saw,  in  VITI.  xv.  11,  how  lieu, 
to  escape  the  pressure  of  Clring,  moved  from 
its  original  capital  in  the  present  Heu  Chow, 
Ho-nan,  to  Sheh,  which  is  still  the  name  of  a 
district,  in  Nan-yang  den.  of  the  same  province. 
The  same  cause  operated  to  produce  a removal, 
still  farther  south  and  nearer  to  Ts‘oo,  to  E, 
which  had  formerly  been  called  Shing-foo,  70 
It  south-east  from  Poll -chow  ( dcp. 

Ying-chow  )♦  in  Gan-hwuy.  The  move- 

ment was  carried  out  by  Ts‘oo  but  originated 
in  the  desire  of  Heu  itself ; and  hence  the  text 
ascribes  it  to  Heu. 

The  Cliuen  says: — ‘In  the  2d  month,  on 
Kftng-shin,  the  Kung-tsze  KV-tsih  of  Ts*oo 
removed  [the  capilnl,  of]  Heu  to  E,  r.  «.,  to 
Shing-foo,  and  took  the  lands  of  Chow-lne  on 
the  north  of  the  Hwae  to  increase  its  territory. 
Woo  Keu  delivered  over  those  lands  to  the 
baron  of  Heu  ; awl  [at  the  some  time]  .Jen  Tan 
removed  the  people  of  Shing-foo  (/.  e.  E)  to 
Clrin,  giving  them  in  addition  the  lands  of  E on 
the  west  of  the  Puli  He  also  removed  the  people 
outside  [TsWs]  barrier  wall  to  [the  old  capital 
of]  Heu.’ 

[We  have  here  a narrative  about  the  relations 
between  Chow  and  Tsin: — ‘The  commandant 
of  Kan  in  ('how  had  a quarrel  with  Kca,  the 
commandant  of  Yen  in  Tsin,  about  the  lauds  of 
Yen;  on  which  Lcang  Ping  and  Chang  Teih  of 
Tsin  led  the  Yin  .Jung  to  attack  Ying.  The 
king  then  sent  Hwan-pih  of  Chen  to  address 
the  following  remonstrance  to  Tsin: — “We  [of 
Chow],  from  the  time  of  the  Hca  dynasty,  in 


consequence  of  [the  services  of]  How-tscih,  had 
Wei,  T'ac,  Juy,  K*e,  and  Peih  as  our  territories 
on  the  west.  When  king  Woo  subdued  Shang, 
P*oo-koo  and  Shang-yen  were  our  territories  on 
thecAst;  Pa,  Puli,  TVoo,  and  T&ng,  our  terri- 
tories on  the  south ; Shuh-shin,  Yen,  and  Poh.our 
territories  on  the  north:— no  narrow  limits  could 
be  assigned  to  our  boundaries.  When  Wan,  Woo, 
Ching,  and  K'ang  granted  flefs  to  their  own  bro- 
thers, that  they  might  be  fences  and  screens  to 
Chow,  it  was  also  as  a precaution  against  weak- 
ness and  losses  [in  the  future]:— was  it  that 
they  should  be  like  the  [first]  cap  for  the 
hair  which  is  subsequently  thrown  away  ? 
The  ancient  kings  located  T‘aou-wuh  in  [ono 
of  ] the  four  distant  regions,  to  encounter  the 
sprite*  and  other  evil  things  (See  on  VI.  xviii. 
9),  and  so  it  was  that  the  villains  of  the  sur- 
name Yun  dwelt  in  Kwa-chow.  When  four] 
uncle,  [your]  duke  Hwuy,  returned  from  Ts‘m 
(In  the  loth  year  of  duke  He),  he  induced  them 
to  come  in  this  direction  (In  He’s  22d  year),  so 
that  they  have  since  pressed  on  all  our  Kc 
States,  and  entered  our  suburbs  and  the 
districts  beyond  them  ; — these  the  Jung  have 
taken  to  themselves.  That  the  Jung  have  thus 
[a  footing  in]  the  Middle  State,  whose  is  the 
blame  ? How-tseih  [taught  how  to]  divide  the 
lands  and  sow  grain  all  under  heaven,  and  now 
the  Jung  regulate  them  after  their  own  fashion  ; 
— is  not  the  case  a hard  one  ? Let  my  undo 
well  consider  it.  I am  to  you  as  the  cap  or 
crown  to  the  other  garments,  as  the  root  to  the 
tree,  or  the  spring  to  the  stream,  as  their  coun- 
sellor to  the  people.  If  you  tear  the  cap  and 
break  the  crown  in  pieces,  tear  up  the  root, 
stop  up  the  spring,  and  take  it  on  you  to  cast 
the  counsellor  away,  v hat  ean  lx?  expected  by  me, 
the  One  man,  from  the  Jung  and  the  Teih  ? " 

‘ Shuh-heang  said  to  Seuen-tMte,  “ Even  Wftn, 
as  leader  of  the  States,  was  not  able  to  change 
the  order  of  the  kingdom.  He  acted  as  the  sup- 
porter of  the  son  of  Heaven,  showing  towards 
him  extraordinary  respect.  Since  the  time  of 
Wftn,  our  virtue  has  decayed  generation  after 
generation,  and  we  have  tyrannized  over  and 
reduced  lower  and  lower  the  Head  of  Chow, 
thereby  proclaiming  the  extravagance  of  our 
course.  Is  it  not  right  that  the  States  should 
become  disaffected  to  us?  And  moreover  the 
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king'*  word*  are  right  Do  yon  consider  the 
ihm.1  well.”  Scuen-tsue  was  pkiwtl ; and  as  t In- 
king was  then  in  mourning  for  one  of  the 
queen's  kindred,  he  sent  Chaou  Cli'ing  to  Chow 
to  offer  condolences,  and  to  surrender  the  lands 
of  Yen,  and  present  an  offering  of  grave-clothes, 
lie  also  sent  hack  the  captives  of  Ying.  The 
king  on  his  part  made  Pin  Hwah  seize  Seang, 
the  commandant  of  Kan,  to  please  Tsin,  where, 
however,  they  trented  him  with  courtesy,  send- 
ing him  afterwards  back  [to  Chow].’] 

Par.  3.  Kung  and  KuU  have  here  in- 
stead of 

The  Chucn  says:— ‘In  the  4th  month,  there 
was  a fire  in  Clrin.  P‘e  Tsnou  of  ClPing  said, 

“ In  5 years  the  State  of  Ch*il»  w ill  he  re-esta- 
blished ; and  after  52  years  of  re-establishment, 
it  will  finally  perish.”  Taze-ch*an  asked  the 
reason  [of  his  saying  sol,  and  he  replied,  “Ch‘in, 
(As  representing  the  dynasty  of  Chucn-heuh), 
belongs  to  [the  element  of  ] water.  Fire  is  the 
antagonistic  [element]  to  water,  and  is  under 
the  regulation  of  Ts‘oo  (The  rulers  of  Ts*oo  be- 
ing descended  from  Chuh-yung).  Now  the  Ho 
star]  has  appeared,  and  kindled  this  fire  in 
Mrin,  [indicaiing]thecxpulsion  of  Ts'oonnd  the 
establishment  of  Chin.  Antagonistic  elements 
are  ruled  by  the  number  five  [in  their  conjunc- 
tions] ; and’thercfore  I say  in  5 years.  The  year 
[-star]  must  five  times  come  to  Shun-lio,  and  then  | 
Cli*in  will  finally  perish,  and Ts*oo be  able  to  keep 
It  in  jKfsscKMon.  This  is  the  way  of  Heaven,  and 
therefore  1 said  52  years.” 

Acc.  to  the  explanation  of  Too,  Jupiter  was 
this  year  in  SiiMjkc(Sngittarius-Caprieorn).  In 
5 years  (Inclusive  of  the  1st  and  last),  it  would  I** 
iuTa-lenng  (Aries-Taurus),  when  Clrin  would 
be  re-established ; and  in  4 years  Hfter  it  would 
Ik*  in  Shun-ho  (Cancer-Leo).  When  in  48  years 
It  lwl  been  again  4 times  in  Shun-ho,  these  added 
to  the  above  4 year*,  give  the  52  years  men- 
tioned. 

r»  this  par.  and  the  1st,  as  well  as  in  the 
concluding  par.  of  Inst  year,  the  text  continues  to 
sjK*ak  of  Ch‘in  ns  if  that  State  w ere  still  existing, 
after  its  extinction  by  Ts‘oo.  There  would  appear 
to  be,  it  is  thought,  in  this  way  of  writing,  some 
indication  of  Confucius’  disapprobation  of  the 
procedure  of  T$‘oo. 

[The  Chuen  appends  hero  a narrative,  which 
we  find,  with  some  difference*,  in  the  Lc  Ke,  II., 
l»t.  II.  ii.  12:— ‘Semi  Ying  of  Tsin  had  gone  to 
T*‘e,  to  meet  his  bride;  and  as  he  was  returning, 
lie  died,  in  the  «th  month,  at  He-yang.  While 
his  coffin  remained  unburied  in  Kenng,  the 
marquis  was,  [one  day],  drinking  nnd  enjoying 
himself,  when  i he  chief  cook,  T*oo  Kwae,  rushed 
into  the  apartment,  and  asked  leave  to  as*i«t 
the  cuplK*arer.  The  duke  having  granted  it,  lie 
proceeded  to  fill  a cup,  which  he  presented  to  [ 
the  music- master,  *aying,  “ You  arc  the  ruler's 
ears,  and  should  see  to  his  hearing  well.  If  the  } 
day  be  Tsze-maou,  it  i*  calh^l  an  evil  clay,  and 
the  ruler  does  not  feast  on  it  nor  have  music, 
and  learners  give  up  their  »ludy  [of  music]  on  | 
it ; — because  it  is  recognized  ns  an  evil  clay.  The  | 
ruler's  ministers  and  assistants  arc  his  limbs. 
If  one  of  his  limbs  be  lost,  what  equal  occasion 
for  sorrow  could  there  be?  You  have  not  heard 
of  this,  and  are  practising  your  music  here; — , 
showing  that  your  hearing  is  defective.”  lie  1 


| then  presented  another  cup  to  the  inferior  officer 
j of  the  Exterior,  the  officer  Shuh,  saying,  “You 
I are  the  ruler’s  eyes,  and  should  see  to  his  swing 
clearly.  The  dress  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
rules  of  propriety,  and  those  rule*  are  seen  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Affairs  are  managed 
according  to  the  things  jVhieli  are  the  subject 
of  them];  and  those  things  are  shown  in  the 
apjeearance  of  the  person.  Now  the  ruler's 
Appearance  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  [great] 
thing  [of  to  day],  nnd  you  do  not  see  this:— 
your  seeing  is  defective.”  He  also  drank  a cup 
himself,  saying,  “The  combination  of  flavours 
[in  diet]  is  to  give  vigour  to  the  humours  [of 
the  body],  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  fulness 
and  stability  to  the  mind.  The  mind  is  thus 
able  todefermine  the  words  in  which  the  orders 
of  the  government  are  given  forth.  To  me 
belongs  that  combination  of  flavours,  and  ns 
you  two  in  attendance  here  have  failed  in  the 
duties  of  your  offices,  and  the  ruler  has  given 
no  orders  [condemnatory  of  you],  I am  charge- 
able with  the  crime.” 

‘The  marquis  was  pleasc-d,  and  ordered  the 
spirits  to  be  removed.  Before  this,  he  hail 
wished  to  remove  the  Head  of  the  Che  family 
(Noun  Ying)  from  his  office,  and  to  give  it  to  a 
(avourite  officer  of  an  extraneous  clan;  but  in 
consequence  of  this  incident  he  repented  of  his 
purpose  and  gave  it  up.  In  autumn,  in  the  8th 
month,  he  made  Soun  Lcih  (Ying’s  son)  assistant- 
commander  of  the  Hd  army,  by  way  of  apology 
[for  his  dislike  of  the  family].’] 

Par.  4.  This  Chung-sun  Keoh  is  the  Mfing 
Hc-tsze  of  whose  ignorance  of  the  rules  and 
observances  of  propriety  wc  read  under  the  7tli 
year.  For  twenty  years,  since  the  20th  year  of 
Seang,  there  had  been  no  interchange  of  com- 
plimentary visits  lietween  Loo  and  Ts*e.  The 
present  mission  was  therefore,  dispatched  on  a 
grand  scale.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘Mftng  He-tsze 
went  to  Ts‘oo,  to  pay  a complimentary  visit  of 
the  com  pic  test  order  — which  waa 

proper.’ 

Par  5.  This  par.  is  literally,  ‘We  built  the 
park  of  Lang.’  But  the  ‘building’  must  refer 
principally  to  the  enclosing  walls,  and  I liavo 
therefore  translated  by  ‘enclosed.’ 

’Jhc  Chuen  says: — ‘We  enclosed  the  park  of 
Lang.  Ke  P'ing-tsze  (Grand-son  of  Suli  or 
Ke  Woo-tsze)  wished  the  work  to  be  quickly 
completed;  but  Khuh-sun  Ch*aou-tsze  said, 
“The  ode  (She,  III.  i.  ode  VIII.  1)  says, 

‘ W’hcn  he  planned  the  commencement,  [lie 
said],  “Be  not  in  a hurry;” 

But  the  people  came  as  if  they  were  his 
children.* 

Why  must  it  lie  quickly  completed?  That 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  people.  We  can 
get  on  without  a park;  hut  can  we  get  on 
without  the  people?”  Lang, — see  I.  ix.  4,  ct  ul. 
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X.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  tenth  year,  it  was  spring,  the  king’s  first 
month. 

2 In  summer,  Lwan  She  of  Ts‘e  came  to  Loo  a fugitive. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  Kc-sun  E-joo,  Shuh  Kung, 

and  Chung-sun  Kiioh,  led  [our]  army  and  invaded  Iveu. 

4 On  Mow-tsze,  Pew,  marquis  of  Tsin,  died. 

5 In  the  ninth  month,  Shuh-sun  Shay  went  to  Tsin,  to  the 

burial  of  duke  P'ing. 

6 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Keah-tsze,  Ch‘ing,  duke  of  Sung, 

died. 


Par.  1.  [The  Chucn  gives  l>ere  nn  ixstrolo- 
gjcnl  nnrrfitive:— ‘This  spring,  in  the  king’s 
fir*t  month,  a [strange]  slttr  appeared  in  [the 
constellation]  Woo-neu.  l“c  Tsaou  of  Ch‘ing 


said  to  Tszo-ch'nn,  “In  the  7th  month,  on  Mow- 
tsze,  the  ruler  of  Tsin  will  die.  This  year,  tho 
year  [-star]  is  in  the  /«■«  of  Chuen-heuh  (/.  e ^ 
| the  zodiacal  sign  of  lleuen-heaou,  or  Capricorn- 
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Aquarius).  The  Houses  of  Keang  and  Jin  (/.  e.,  ] 
of  Ts‘e  and  Sech)  are  the  guardians  of  the  ter-  j 
ritory  corresponding  thereto.  Right  at  the  com- 
mencing constellation  of  that  sign,  there  is 
this  ominous  star: — with  a communication  evi- 
dently to  Yih  Keang,  the  ancestress  of  the 
House  of  Tain.  [The  constellations  of]  heaven 
are  arranged  in  sevens;  and  it  was  on  Mow- 
t-sze  that  duke  Fung  [anciently]  ascended  on 
high,  when  a [strange]  star  appeared  in  this 
sonic  place.  Thus  it  is  that  1 make  this  ob- 
servation.” '] 

Par.  2.  Instead  of  Kung-yang  has  ^=^*p 
having  confounded  the  Lwan  clan  of  Tain,  which 
had  played  a prominent  part  in  the  former 
period  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'cw,  with  that  of  Ts‘e. 

The  Chuen  says * The  chiefs  of  the  families 
of  Lwan  and  Kaon,  which  were  descended  from 
duke  Hwuy  of  Ts‘e,  were  both  addicted  to 
drink,  gave  credit  to  women’s  stories,  and  lmd 
many  animosities.  They  felt  themselves  strong- 
er than  the  families  of  Cli4n  and  Paou,  and 
hated  them.  This  summer,  some  one  told  Ch‘in 
Hwan-tsze  that  Tsze-k‘e  (Lwan  She)  and  Tsze- 
leang  (Kaou  K*eang)  were  about  to  attack  the 
Ch‘in  and  the  Paou ; and  similar  information  was 
conveyed  to  the  chief  of  the  Paou.  Hwan-tsze 
[on  this]  gave  out  his  buff-coats,  and  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Paou,  when  [on  the  way]  he  met 
Tsze-leang,  dashing  along  in  his  chariot  drunk. 
He  went  on,  however,  and  saw  Wln-tsze  (Paou 
Kwoh),  who  also  gave  out  his  buff-coats,  while 
they  sent  to  see  what  the  two  chiefs  were  doing. 
It  turned  out  that  they  were  setting  to  to  drink, 
but  Uwan-tsze  said,  “ Although  our  informant 
was  not  correct,  yet  when  they  hear  that  wo 
have  given  out  our  buff-coats,  they  will  be  sure 
to  [try  to]  drive  us  out.  While  they  are  drinking, 
let  us  take  the  initiative  and  attack  them.” 

*Ch‘in  and  Paou  were  then  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  accordingly  they  proceeded  to  attack 
the  Lwan  and  Kaou.  Tsze-leang  said,  11  If  we 
first  get  [the  countenance  of  ] the  duke,  where 
can  Ch‘in  and  Paou  go  to  ? ” [The  duke  refus- 
ing to  see  them],  they  attacked  the  Hoo  gate. 
Gan  P‘ing-chung  took  his  place  outside  it  in 
his  court  robes.  The  four  clans  all  called  him, 
but  he  would  not  go  to  any  of  them.  His  fol- 
lowers asked  him  whether  he  would  help  Ch*in 
and  Paou,  but  he  said  that  they  had  no  good- 
ness to  make  him  do  so.  Would  he  help  Lwan 
and  Kaou  then  ? They  were  no  better,  he  said. 
Would  he  then  return  to  his  own  house? 
“When  the  ruler  is  attacked,”  said  he,  “how 
should  I return  ?”  [By  and  by]  the  duke  called 
him,  and  he  entered  the  palace,  where  the  duke 
consulted  the  tortoise-shell,  as  to  whether  he 
should  give  Wang  Hih  the  [banner]  Ling-koo- 
p‘e,  and  order  hitn  to  lead  forth  his  troops. 
The  answer  being  favourable,  that  officer  asked 
leave  to  cut  off  3 feet  [from  the  border],  and  took 
the  banner. 

‘In  the  5th  month,  on  King-shin,  they  fought 
near  the  altar  of  [How-]  tseih,  when  Lwan  and 
Kaou  were  defeated.  They  were  defeated  again 
in  the  Chwang  [street],  pursued  by  the  people, 
and  defeated  a third  time  near  the  Luh  gate, 
after  which  Lwau  She  and  Kaou  K‘eang  fled  to 
Loo.  Ch‘in  and  Paou  divided  all  their  pro- 
perty between  themselves,  but  Gan-tszc  ad- 
vised Hwan-tsze  to  surrender  it  to  the  duke, 
saying,  “ Courteous  deference  is  the  essential 
point  of  virtue.  It  is  an  admirable  quality.  All 


who  have  blood  and  breath  have  a disposition 
to  quarrel  with  one  another,  and  hence  gain  is 
not  to  be  sought  for  by  violence.  It  is  better 
to  think  of  righteousness.  Kighteousncs  is  the 
root  of  gain.  The  accumulation  of  gain  pro- 
duces misfortune ; let  me  advise  you  for  the 
present  not  to  seek  such  accumulation.  You 
will  And  such  a course  conduce  to  the  growth  of 
your  superiority.”  On  this  Hwan-tsze  gave  up 
everything  to  the  duke,  and  asked  leave,  as  be- 
ing old,  to  retire  to  [the  city  of]  Keu.  [Subse- 
quently], he  called  Tsze-shaou  (Who,  with 
Tsze-shang  and  Tsze-chow,  had  been  driven 
away  in  Swing’s  21st  year)  [back  to  Ts'el,  pri- 
vately provided  for  him  tents  and  articles  of 
furniture,  and  clothes  nnd  shoes  for  his  follow- 
ers, and  restored  [his  city  of]  Keih.  So  he 
dealt  by  Tsze-shang,  restoring  his  city  ; and  by 
Tsze-chow,  giving  him  [the  city  of]  Foo-yu.  He 
brought  back  [also]  Tsze-shing,  Tszc-kung, 
and  Kung-sun  Tsech  (Driven  out  by  Tsze-k'e  in 
Ch‘aou’s  8th  year),  and  increased  the  emolu- 
ments of  them  all.  To  all  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  former  rulers,  who  had  no  revenues,  he 
gave  cities  of  his  own  ; and  to  all  the  poor  and 
straitened,  the  orphans  and  widows,  in  the 
State,  he  distributed  of  his  grain,  saying,  “ The 
ode  (She,  III.  i.  ode  I.  2)  says, 

1 He  displayed  his  gifts  in  every  direction.' 

So  was  [King  Win]  able  to  dispense  his  boun- 
ties; and  it  was  in  this  way  that  duke  Hwan 
became  the  leader  of  the  States.*’ 

‘The  duke  [wanted  to]  give  to  Hwan-tszo 
the  city  adjoining  Keu,  but  he  declined  it.  Mull 
Mfing-ke  (The  duke’s  mother)  begged  Kaou- 
t*ang  for  him;  and  the  Chin  family  began  to  bo 
greater  than  it  had  been.’ 

The  text  mentions  the  flight  of  Lwan  Sho 
only,  as  Kaou  K'eang  was  not  a minister  of  Ts‘e. 

Par.  3.  Here  and  afterwards  Kung-yang  has 

18  *n  for  Sin-  E-joo  is  Ke  Ping-taze, 
who  was  now  chief  of  the  House  of  Ke-sun. 
The  whole  expedition  was  under  him,  but  the 
text  mentions  the  other  commanders  also,  be- 
cause they  were  all  three  ministers.^Hoo  Gan- 
kwoh  confounds  Shuh  Kung  with  the  chief  of 
the  Shuh-sun  House.  He  may  also  have  been  in 
this  expedition  as  assistant-commander  to  one 
or  other  of  the  others. 

The  Chuen  says: — •*  In  the  7th  month,  P‘iug- 
tazo  invmkd  Keu,  and  took  King.  In  presenting 
his  captives,  he  for  the  1st  time  sacrificed  a 
human  victim  at  the  altar  of  Poh.  When 
Tsang  Woo-chung  heard  of  this  in  Ts*e,  he  said, 
‘The  duke  of  Chow  will  not  accept  the  sacrifice 
of  Loo.  What  he  accepts  is  righteousness,  of 
which  Loo  has  none.  The  ode  (She,  II.  i.  ode 
I.  2)  says, 

‘Their  virtuous  fame  is  grandly  brilliant; 

They  show  the  people  not  to  be  mean.* 

Tho  disregard  of  the  people  in  this  must  be 
pronounced  excessive.  Thus  using  men  as 
victims,  who  will  Confer  a blessing  [on  Loo]  ?’ 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘On  Mow-tsze, 
duke  P‘ing  of  Tein  died.  The  earl  of  Ch*ing 
was  going  [in  consequence]  to  Tsin;  but  when 
j he  had  got  to  the  Ho,  the  people  of  Tsin  declined 
| his  visit  and  Yew  Keih  then  went  on  to  Tsin.’ 

I Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ In  the  9th  month, 
Shuh-sun  Ch‘eob  (/.  q.  Shay),  Kwoh  Joh  of 
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Ts4c,  II wa  Ting  of  Sung,  Pih-kung  He  of  Wei,  I 
linn  Hoo  of  Clring,  an  officer  of  Heu,  an  officer 
of  Ta‘aou,  an  officer  of  Heu,  an  officer  of  Choo, 
an  officer  of  Sceh,  an  officer  of  K‘e,  ami  an  officer 
of  Little  Choo,  went  to  Tain  to  the  burial  of 
duke  P*ing.  Taae-p'e  (Han  Hoo)  of  Clring 
wished  to  take  silks  and  other  offerings  with  him 
[expecting  to  hare  an  audience  of  the  new  mar- 
quis]; butTuzc-cli'an  said,  “On  a funeral  occasion 
how  [can  you  think  of]  using  such  offerings?  If 
you  take  offerings,  you  must  hare  100  carriages, 
which  will  require  1000  men.  When  the  1000 
men  hare  got  there,  you  will  find  that  [what  you 
intend]  cannot  be  done;  and  when  that  cannot 
be  done,  you  will  be  sure  to  use  the  whole  [in 
aome  oilier  way].  How  many  times  could  you 
take  1000  men  with  you,  and  the  State  not  be 
ruined?”  Tszc-p‘e,  however,  urgently  begged 
that  he  might  go  [as  he  proposed]. 

4 After  tiie  funeral,  the  great  officers  of  the 
States  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  new  marquis ; and  though  Shuh-sun  Ch^u- 
taze  said  it  was  contrary  to  rule  to  do  do  so,  (hey 
would  not  listen  to  him.  Shuh-heang,  however, 
declined  their  proposal,  saying,  [as  if  front  the 
marquis],  “ The  business  of  you,  great  officers, 
is  ended ; and  still  you  have  your  orders  for  me. 
But  I am  in  tho  deepest  mourning,  wearing 
the  unhemmed  clothes  and  head-hand.  If  I 
were  to  put  on  the  auspicious  garments  to  see 
you,  the  rites  of  mourning  are  not  yet  finished; 
and  if  I were  to  see  you  in  my  mourning  robes, 

I should  be  receiving  your  condolences  a second 
time:— what  would  you  think  of  that?”  The 
officers  had  no  words  with  which  to  urge  their 
request  for  an  interview,  aud  Tsze-p‘e  had  to 
dispose  of  all  his  offerings.  When  he  returned 
to  Clring,  he  said  to  Tsze-yu,  “It  is  not  the 
knowing  a thing  that  is  difficult,  but  it  is  the 
acting  accordingly.  He,  our  master,  knew  [that 
my  purpose  was  impracticable],  but  I was  not 
capable  [of  taking  his  advice].  The  words  of 
the  Shoo  (IV.  v.  Pt.  II.  8),  ‘By  my  desires  I 
was  setting  at  nought  the  rules  [of  conduct]; 
by  ray  self-indulgence  I was  violating  the  rules 
of  propriety,’  might  be  spokeu  of  me.  lie  knew 


both  of  those  rules ; but  I gave  way  to  my  self- 
indulgence  and  desires,  aud  was  notable  to  deny 
myself.” 

‘ When  C1i*ami-tsxc  arrived  from  Tsin,  all  the 
great  officers  visited  him.  Kaou  K'eang.  [also] 
came  to  sec  him,  and  when  he  had  retired, 
Ch‘aou-tsze  said  to  the  great  officers,  “ How 
careful  ought  a son  to  be!  Formerly,  when 
K'ing  Fung  was  driven  into  exile,  Tsze-we 
received  many  cities,  a few  of  which  he  gave  up 
to  his  ruler.  Tin*  marquis  of  Ts‘e  considered  hint 
loyal,  and  made  him  a great  favourite.  Whoa 
he  was  near  his  death,  he  was  taken  ill  in  the 
marquis’s  palace;  and  when  he  was  conveyed 
home  in  a hand  carriage,  the  marquis  himself 
assisted  in  pushing  it  along.  His  son  could  not 
sustain  Ills  office,  aud  therefore  he  is  [a  fugi- 
tive] here.  [The  father's]  loyalty  was  an 
excellent  virtue,  but  the  son  could  not  sustain  it 
[in  the  same  way],  and  the  charge  of  guilt  camo 
moreover  on  him ; — the  evil  was  that  he  was 
not  careful,  lie  has  ruined  what  bis  father  had 
achieved,  thrown  away  his  virtue,  and  emptied 
his  ancestral  temple,  involving  also  his  own 
person ; — is  not  the  injury  he  has  done  [great]  ? 
To  him  wo  may  apply  the  words  of  the  ode  (II. 
iv.  ode  VII.  2), 

[Why  was  this  time]  not  before  me, 

Or  [why  was  it]  not  after  me?”* 

Par.  6.  For  Kung-ynng  has  Tho 

historiographers  appear  to  have  inadvertently 
omitted  the  character  ‘in  the  winter,’  at 
the  beginning  of  this  par. 

The  Chuen  says: — 4 In  winter,  in  the  12tk 
month,  duke  P‘ing  of  Sung  died.  Before  thia, 
[his  son],  duke  Yuen,  had  hated  the  chief  of 
tho  eunuchs,  Lfcw,  and  wished  to  put  him  to 
death  (See  on  vi.  5).  On  [P‘ing’s]  death,  Lew 
placed  lighted  charcoal  in  the  [mourner’s]  place, 
[so  as  to  make  it  warm],  and  when  the  duke 
was  coming  [to occupy  it J,  he  removed  it.  After 
the  burial,  he  continued  a favourite  as  before.’ 
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Ye**  XL  DUKE  CH‘AOU.  g33 

XI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eleventh  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  Shuh  Kung  went  to  Sung,  to  the  burial  of  duke 
P'ing. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ting-sze,  K'een, 

viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  beguiled  Pan,  marquis  of  Ts‘ae,  to 
Shin,  and  there  put  him  to  death. 

3 The  Kung-tsze  K‘e-tsih  of  Ts‘oo  led  an  army  and  laid  siege 

to  [the  capital  of]  Ts‘ae. 

4 In  the  fifth  month,  on  Keah-shin,  the  lady  Kwei,  wife  [of 

duke  Seang],  died. 

5 We  celebrated  a grand  review  in  P‘e-p‘oo. 

6 Chung-sun  Keoh  had  a meeting  with  the  viscount  of  CIioo, 

when  they  made  a covenant  in  Ts‘in-tsleang. 

7 In  autumn,  K‘e-sun  E-joo  had  a meeting  with  Han  K‘e  of 

Tsin,  Kwoh  Joh  of  Ts‘e,  Hwa  Hae  of  Sung,  Pih-kung 
T‘o  of  Wei,  Han  Hoo  of  Ch‘ing,  and  officers  of  Ts‘aou 
and  K‘e,  in  Keueh-yin. 

8 In  the  ninth  month,  on  Ke-hae,  we  buried  our  duchess 

Ts‘e  Kwei. 

9 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Ting-ySw,  the  army 

ofTs‘oo  extinguished  Ts‘ae,  seized  Yew,  neir-son  of 
the  State,  and  carried  him  back  [to  Ts‘oo],  where  he 
was  sacrificed  as  a victim. 


Pur.  I.  For  ^ Kung-yang  tiM  . 

Tso-she  repeats  the  words  of  the  par.,  with 
hardly  any  alteration;  for  what  reason  it  would 
be  hard  to  say,  unless  the  last  four  characters 
of  the  paragraph  have  been  introduced  into  it 
front  the  Cliuen. 

Far.  2.  The  name  of  the  king  of  Ts‘oo  ori- 
ginally w as  Wei  ([§[])»  hut  he  had  changed  it 
to  K‘een.  The  mention  of  the  name  in  the 
notice  is  quite  anomalous.  That  the  name  of 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘ae  should  appear  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genera!  practice  in  tlie  case  of 
prince*  killed,  or  dying,  or  driven  front  their 
States,  but  the  name  of  the  prince  inflicting  the 
dentil  or  the  banishment  only  appears  in  this 
place.  Nearly  half  a dozen  different  explana- 
tions of  the  thing  have  been  propounded,  but  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  adjudicate  among  them,  or 
to  cast  about  for  any  new  solution.  Kuh-leang 
bin  for  jj^,  and  for  jig. 

The  Oiucn  says: — ‘The  king  King  asked 
Chang  Hwfing  which  of  the  princes  would  be 
lucky  this  year,  and  which  would  suffer  evil  in 
it,  and  was  answered,  ‘*It  will  be  disastrous  for 
Ts*ae.  This  is  the  [return  of  the]  year  in  which 
Pan,  the  marquis  ot  Ts‘ae,  murdered  his  ruler 
(See  IX.  xxx.  2).  The  vear  [-star]  is  [again] 
in  CliHi-wei  (Aquarius- Pisces) ; he  will  not  go 
beyond  this  year.  Ta’oo  will  possess  Ts4ae ; — but 
to  the  accumulation  [of  its  own  wickedness]. 
When  the  year  [-star]  reaches  Ta-lcang  (Aries- 
Taurus],  Ts‘ae  will  be  restored,  and  Ts‘oo  will 
have  calamity; — this  is  the  way  of  Heaven.*’ 

* The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  being  in  Shin,  called  the 
marquis  Ling  of  Ts’ae  to  conic  to  him.  Wlieu  the 


marquis  was  about  to  go,  the  great  officers  of 
the  State  said,  “The  king  is  greedy,  and  Ims 
no  good  faith.  He  is  full  of  indignation  against 
Ts‘ae.  Now  his  offerings  are  great  and  his 
words  are  sweet lie  is  beguiling  us.  You  Had 
better  not  go.”  The  marquis,  however,  would 
not  be  stopped. 

1 In  the  lid  month,  on  Ping-shin,  the  viscount 
of  Ts‘oo  entertained  the  marquis  of  Ts‘ae  in 
Shin,  having  [previously]  placed  soldiers  in 
concealment,  who  seized  the  marquis  when  ho 
was  drunk.  In  the  4th  month,  on  Ting-sze, 
the  viscount  J put  him  to  death,  and  killed 
also]  his  officers,  to  the  number  of  70  men.** 

Par.  8.  The  Chucn  says : — ‘ The  Kung-tszo 
K*c-tsih  having  led  an  army  and  laid  siege  to 
[the  capital  of]  Ts‘ae,  Han  Seuen-tsze  asked 
Shuh-heang  whether  Ts‘oo  would  succeed  in 
taking  it.  “It  will  succeed,”  was  the  reply. 
“ The  marquis  of  Ta‘ae  was  a criminal  against 
his  ruler,  and  he  was  not  able  [to  conciliate]  his 
people.  Heaven  will  borrow  the  agency  of  Ts‘no 
to  destroy  [the  State].  Why  should  it  not  suc- 
ceed ? But  I have  heard  that  success  which 
happens  to  be  gained  through  want  of  good 
faith  cannot  be  repeated.  The  king  of  Ts‘oo 
took  the  [Kung-]  sun  Woo  with  him,  when  lie 
went  to  punish  Ch’in,  saying,  “I  will  settle 
your  State;”  on  which  the  people  of  Ch*in  ac- 
cepted his  orders; — and  he  proceeded  to  nduco 
that  State  to  be  a district  of  IVoo.  Now  he 
has  further  beguiled  T§‘ae,  put  its  ruler  to  death, 
and  gone  on  to  besiege  its  capital.  Although 
he  may  chance  to  reduce  it,  he  is  sure  to  receive 
an  evil  retribution ; — he  cannot  continue  long. 
Kceh  vanquished  the  prince  of  Min,  but  thereby 
lost  his  kingdom.  Chow  vanquished  the  E of  the 
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post.  hut  thereby  lost  his  life.  T*‘noi«  [rnmparn-  • 
lively]  small  and  its  rank  is  low,  but  its  [ruler's] 
arts  of  tyranny  arc  more*  than  those  of  those 
two  kings;  — is  it  jx»e**ible  he  should  not  suffer  for 
his  evil?  When  Heaven  borrows  l he  assistance 
of  the  l)Ad,  it  is  not  blessing  them;  it  is  increas- 
ing their  evil  and  wickedness,  and  will  then 
mod  down  punishment  upon  them.  We  may 
use  fin  such  a case]  this  comparison There 
are  five  kinds  of  materials  supplied  [to  men]  by 
Heaven.  They  will  use  them  till  their  substance 
is  exhausted,  and  then  they  are  worn  out.  In 
consequence  of  this  there  is  no  help  for  them; 
they  are  done  with,  and  cannot  be  repaired.”  ’ 
l*ar.  4.  From  par.  8,  and  the  Chucn  on  IX. 
xxxi.  3,  we  understand  that  this  lady  was  the 
mother  of  duke  Ch‘aou.  But  according  to  Tao- 
she,  she  was  not  the  wife  proper  of  duke  Seang, 
though  in  this  par.  she  appears  as  such.  Ho 
Hew,  on  Kung-yang,  contends  that  she  was  the 
proper  wife.  It  has  been  thought  that  there  is 
some  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  fact  that 
the  text  nowhere  mentions  the  death  of  any 
other  wife  of  duke  iSeang.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, discredit  the  account  of  Tso-she.  On  the 
elevation  of  duke  Chaou.  his  mother  would  be 
raised  to  the  place  of  the  proper  wife. 

Bar.  5.  Too  does  not  attempt  to  fix  the  situa- 
tion of  l'*e-p‘oo.  It  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  soincwlturu  ill  the  south  of  Loo. 


— see  on  viii.  6.  We  have  here  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  as  ‘a  grand  review,'  when  everything 
connected  with  the  defences  and  army  of  the 
State  was  regulated.  Tso-she  says  that  this 
review  whs  ‘contrary  to  rule;’  meaning  that  it 
was  improper  to  hold  it  when  the  duke  must 
have  lieen  mourning  for  his  mother.  The  poor 
duke,  however,  would  have  very  little  to  do 
w ith  it.  It  wns  ordered  and  conducted,  no  doubt, 
by  the  three  clans. 


Bar.  C.  Neither  does  Too  identify  rIVin- 
ts'eang;  but  its  site  is  to  be  sought  somewhere 


in  tlie  pres.  dis.  of  Tsxe-vang  f^r),  dep. 
Yen-chow,  Kung-yatig  has  . 


The  Chuen  says ‘ Maiiu  lle-tsze  had  a 
meeting  with  duke  Cliwang  of  Ts'aou,  when  they 
made  a covenant  in  Ts*in-ts*eang.  to  cultivate 
the  good  relations  [between  the  two  State*]:— 
which  was  according  to  rule.  [Before  this],  the 
daughter  of  a man  of  Ts‘euen-k‘ew  dreamed 
that  with  her  curtains  she  made  a tent  for  the 
temple  of  thcM&ng  family,  after  which  she  sought 
the  company  of  He-tsze,  accompanied  by  one  of 
her  companions.  They  hail  made  a covenant  at 
the  altar  of  Ts‘ing-k‘ew,  that,  when  they  had 
sons,  they  would  not  abandon  each  other. 
He-tsze  made  them  act  as  assistants  to  [his 
concubine]  of  the  family  of  Wei,  When  he  whs 
now  returning  front  Ts  in-tsvaiig.  he  passed  the  ■ 
night  at  the  house  of  this  lady  Wei,  and  by  the  j 
young  woman  of  TsVuen-k  ew  he  had  [two 
sons],  K-ttsxe  and  Nan-knag  king -shuli.  Her 
companion  hail  no  child,  but  she  was  employed 
to  bring  up  King-shuh.' 


Pur.  7.  Kung-j'iuig  lias  |[^  fur  if,  jjjjfj  fur  | 

Where  Keueh-yin  exactly  was  is  not  known.  1 
The  Chuen  snys: — ‘When  the  army  of  Ts‘oo 
wr^s  in  Ts*ae,  Bcun  Woo  of  Tsin  said  to  Han  | 


Senen-tsze.  “We  were  not  able  to  save  Oh*in, 
and  again  we  ure  not  able  to  save  Ts*ae;  under 
such  circumstances  we  shall  have  none  to  adhere 
to  us.  Tain’s  want  of  power  may  be  known 
[from  this].  We  are  lord  of  covenants,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  our  being  so.  when  we  show 
no  regard  for  States  that  nre  perishing?” 

‘The  meeting  in  the  autumn  at  Keueh-yin  was 
to  consult  about  relieving  Tsiie.  When  Tsze-p’e 
of  Chung  was  about  to  set  out  for  it,  Tsze-clran 
said  to  him,  “ You  will  uot  go  far ; we  are  not  able 
to  save  Ts*ae.  Ts‘ac  is  small,  nnd  has  behaved 
unreasonably.  Ts‘oo  is  great,  and  has  uot  virtue. 
Heaven  will  cast  away  Ts‘ae,  to  let  the  [wicked- 
ness of]  Ts’oo  accumulate ; and  when  that  is  full, 
it  will  punish  that  State.  Ts*ae  is  sure  to  perish. 
It  is  seldom,  moreover,  that  [the  State]  can  be 
preserved  when  the  ruler  is  lost.  But  in  three 
years,  his  evil  will  come  on  the  king.  When 
good  or  evil  has  gone  its  round  [of  12  years], 
there  is  a revolution.  The  wickedness  of  the 
king  will  then  have  gone  its  round." 

‘The  people  of  Tsin  sent  Hno  Poo  to  beg  of 
Ts*oo  to  spare  Ts’ae,  but  the  request  was 
refused.’ 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘The  viscount 
of  Shen  had  an  interview  with  Ilan  Seuen-tszo 
in  Ts*eih.  His  looks  were  bent  downwards,  and 
his  words  came  slow  and  low.  Han  Seucn-tsze 
said,  “The  viscount  of  Shen  will,  probably,  die 
soon.  The  places  at  audiences  in  the  court  are 
definitely  fixed;  those  at  meetings  abroad  are 
marked  out  by  flags.  There  is  the  collar  of  the 
upj*er  garment,  and  the  knot  of  the  sash.  The 
words  spoken  at  meetings  and  audiences  must 
Ik*  heard  at  the  places  marked  out  and  deter- 
mined, so  that  the  order  of  the  business  may  he 
clearly  understood.  The  looks  must  be  fixed 
on  the  space  Ik* tween  the  collar  and  the  knot, 
in  order  that  the  bearing  ami  countenance  may 
Ik*  fitly  regulated.  The  words  are  intended  lor 
the  issuing  of  orders;  the  bearing  and  counte- 
nance to  illustrate  them.  Any  error  in  either 
of  these  is  a defect.  Now  the  viscount  of  Shell 
is  the  chief  ot  the  king’s  officers  ; and  when  giv- 
ing his  instructions  about  business  at  this  meet- 
ing, his  looks  did  not  light  above  the  sash,  ami 
his  words  did  not  reach  beyond  a foot.  1 1 is 
countenance  showed  no  regulation  of  bis  bear- 
ing, and  bis  wonts  gave  no  clear  intelligence. 
The  absence  of  such  regulation  was  a want  of 
resj>ect ; the  absence  of  such  intelligence  was  a 
want  [in  his  words]  of  accordance  [with  rea- 
son]:—he  has  not  breath  to  preserve  Ills  life.” ’J 

Bar.  8.  The  Chuen  snys: — ‘At  the  burial  of 
Ts-e  Kwei,  the  duke  allowed  no  grief.  The  offi- 
cer of  Tsin  w ho  had  come  to  attend  the  funeral 
told  this,  on  his  return,  to  the  historiographer 
('hnou,  who  said,  “He  is  sure  to  become  [a 
resident]  in  the  suburbs  of  Loo  (/.  <*..  lie  will  to 
driven  from  the  capital).”  His  attendants  ask- 
ed him  why  he  said  b*s  and  he  replied,  “He  is 
the  son  of  Kwei.  As  he  does  not  think  of  his 
parent,  his  ancestors  will  not  protect  him.” 
Shuh-hiiaug  said,  “The  House  of  the  dukes  of 
Loo  is  low  indeed!  Though  Ihe  ruler  had  so 
great  a death  [in  his  fnmily],  the  State  would 
not  give  up  a review  ; thorn- h he  was  bound  to 
mourn  for  8 years,  he  could  not  show  one  day’s 
grief  The  State’s  paying  no  regard  to  [his 
mother’s]  death  showed  that  it  stands  in  no  awe 
of  the  ruler;  his  having  no  ap|>carance  of  grief 
shows  that  he  had  no  regard  for  his  parents. 
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When  the  State  does  not  stand  in  awe  of  the 
ruler,  ami  the  ruler  has  no  regard  for  liis  parent-**. 

U it  possilde  that  he  should  not  be  redoced  low? 
lie  will  almost  lose  the  State.”  * 

Par.  9.  Kuh-leang  makes  the  name  of  the 
prince  of  Ts'ae  Tlie  Chueu  calls  him  |f=£, 

a posthumous  title,  connected  with  his  melan- 
choly fate.  used  here  as  in  V.  xix.  4 : | 

Ying-tnh  explain,  it  *>)'  0 ft}  tt  JH 

z 

The  Ohuen  says: — *In  tlie  11th  month,  the 
viscount  of  Ts‘oo  extinguished  Ts'ae,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  marquis’s  eldest  son  Yin  on  mount 
Kang.  Shin  Woo-yu  said,  “This  is  inauspi- 
cious. The  five  animals  used  as  victims  cannot 
be  employed  one  for  another;  how  much  less 
can  a prince  of  a State  be  employed  os  a vie-  ^ 
tim ! The  king  will  have  occasion  to  repent  of 
this.”  ’ 

[We  have  here  two  narratives: — 

1st.  'In  the  12th  month,  duke Ch*ing of  Sbcn 
died — verifying  Shuh-heang’s  remarks  in  the 
narrative  after  par.  7. 

2d.  ‘ The  viscount  of  Ts*oo  walled,  [on  a large 
scale,  the  old  capitals  of  ] Ch'in  and  Ts'ae,  and 
Fuli-lang,  and  appointed  K'e-Uih  duke  of  Ts'ae. 
He  then  asked  Shin  Woo-yu  what  he  thought 
of  K'e-tsib’a  being  in  Ts'ae.  Tlint  officer  re- 
plied, “ For  choosing  among  his  sons  no  one  is 


equal  to  the  father;  for  choosing  among  his 
ministers  iio  one  is  equal  to  the  ruler.  Duke 
Chwitng  of  firing  walled  Leill,  and  placed 
Tsne-yuen  in  it.  the  consequence  of  wliich  was 
that  duke  Ch'nou  could  not  maintain  himself  in 
the  State  (Sec  on  II.  xv.  9;  but  wo  cannot  ex- 
plain the  whole  of  this  statement).  Duke  II wan 
of  Ts*e  walled  Kuh,  and  placet)  KwanChung  in 
it  (See  on  III.  xxxii.  1);  and  to  the  present  day 
that  State  feels  the  benefit  of  the  proceeding. 

I have  heard  that  the  five  great  [subjects  of  a 
State]  should  not  lie  limited  in  its  borders,  and 
that  [subjects  of]  the  five  small  [classes]  should 
not  be  in  the  court.  The  [ruler’s]  relatives 
should  not  l>c  away  from  the  court,  and  refugees 
should  not  be  in  it.  But  now  KVMsilt  is  ahruad, 
and  Tan  of  Ch'ing  (See  on  IX.  xix.  12)  is  in  the 
court.  You  ought  to  be  a little  careful.” 

‘The  king  again  [farther]  asked  him  w hat  he 
thoughtof  haviuggreat  cities  [liesidea  thecapital] 
in  the  State,  and  he  replied.  “ King  and  Lc-ih  of 
Ch'ing  led  to  the  killing  of  Man-pili.  Seaou  nml 
Poh  of  Sung  led  to  the  killing  of  Tsrc-yu  (Sec 
on  III.  xii.  4);  K'cu-k'ew  of  Ts'e  led  to  the  kill- 
ing of  Woo-che  (See  III.  ix.  1);  P‘oo  and  Ts'eih 
of  Wei  led  to  the  expulsion  of  duke  Been  (In 
Scang’s  14  th  year).  Looking  at  these  examples, 
we  must  conclude  that  [such  great  cities]  are 
injurious  to  a State.  Great  branches  are  sure 
to  break  [the  nails];  a great  tail  cannot  bo 
moved  about : — Ibis  is  what  you  know.’] 


Twelfth  year. 
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XII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twelfth  year,  Kaou  Yen  of  Ts‘e  led  a force, 
and  replaced  the  earl  of  North  Yen  in  Yang. 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  Jin-shin,  Kea,  earl  ofCh‘ing,  died. 

3 In  summer,  the  duke  of  Sung  sent  Hwa  Ting  to  Loo  on 

a complimentary  mission. 

4 The  duke  was  going  to  Tsin;  but  when  he  got  to  the  Ho, 

he  returned. 

5 In  the  fifth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Keen  of 

Ch'ing. 

6 Ts‘oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer  Ch‘ing  Hiiung. 

7 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

8 In  autumn,  duke  [Seang’s]  son  Yin  fled  from  the  State 

to  Ts‘e. 

9 The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  invaded  Seu. 

10  Tsin  invaded  the  Seen-yu. 


Par.  1.  Yang  was  a city  of  Yen, — in  the  pres, 
district  of  Pang  (jjlj’).  dep.  Paou-ting,  Chih-le. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Pang.  This  earl  of 
Yen  was  the  K‘wan,  whose  flight  to  Ts*e  i» 
mentioned  in  ill.  7.  In  vi.  9 we  have  the  account 
of  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ts‘c  to 
rostorc  him.  This  second  attempt  was  also  a 


failure,  though  it  secured  for  the  earl  possession 
of  Pang. 

The Chnen  says: — ‘Kaou  Yen  replaced  K‘wnnt 
carl  of  North  Yen,  in  Pang; — through  its  in- 
habitant* [being  well  disposed  to  him].’ 

Par.  2.  The  Chucn  says ‘ In  the  3d  month, 
duke  Keen  of  Ch*ing  died.  When  they  were  cu- 
gaged  in  levelling  the  road  in  order  to  his  burial, 
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they  earn*  to  the  ancestral  temple  of  the  Yefr  I 
family.  and  wriviiUiut  to  pull  It  down.  T**e-fne- 
shuh  (Yew  Keih,  Head  of  the  family)  made  the 
clearer*  stand  with  their  implements  in  their 
Imuds.  and  not  proceed  to  pull  it  down,  telling 
them  that,  when  Taze-dran  passed  by  them,  nud 
asked  why  they  had  not  pulled  it  down,  they 
should  say,  *'  We  could  not  henr  [to  touch]  the 
temple ; hut  yes ; — we  will  pull  it  down.”  When 
they  had  done  this,  Tsze-ch'an  made  them  carry 
the  road  on  one  side  of  it.  Right  in  the  way 
were  some  houses  belonging  to  the  superintendent 
of  ihe  graves.  If  they  were  destroyed,  the 
coffin  could  be  put  under  ground  in  the  morning. 
If  they  were  not  pulled  down,  it  would  be  mid- 
day before  that  could  he  done.  Tsze-tlae-shuh 
begged  that  they  might  be  pulled  down,  saying, 

*»  We  must  do  it  for  the  sake  of  our  guests 
from  the  [various]  States;”  but  Tsze-cfran  said, 
“The  guests  from  the  States  who  come  to  lie 
present  at  our  funeral  will  not  be  afraid  of 
stopning  till]  mid-day.  Why  should  we  not 
o what  will  occasion  them  no  loss,  and  will 
save  the  people  from  injury?”  Accordingly 
they  did  not  pull  the  houses  down,  and  the 
interment  was  accomplished  at  mid-day. 

* The  superior  man  will  say  tlmt  Tsze-ch‘nn  | 
knew  what  was  proper.  According  to  the  rules 
of  propriety,  a man  will  not  overthrow  anything 
of  another  to  establish  himself.* 

Too  sup|Hi»cs  that  duke  Keen  had  chosen  . 
some  new  spot  to  lie  buried  in,  which  occasioned 
the  difficulties  mentioned  ill  the  narrative. 

Ear.  3.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘ This  visit  was 
on  liehalf  of  the  ruler  [of  Sung],  to  open  com- 
munications [lietween  him  and  Loo].  [The  ; 
duke]  gave  him  an  entertainment,  and  there 
was  sung  for  him  the  Lull  Seaou  (She,  11.  ii. 
ode  IX.);  hut  he  did  not  understand  it,  and 
sang  nothing  in  reply.  Clraou-tsze  said,  *•  He 
is  sure  to  la*  driven  into  exile,  lie  cherished  not 
that  4 We  feast  and  talk;’ he  declared  not  his 
sense  of  that  ‘They  favour  me,  they  brighten 
nie;‘  he  understood  not  that  4 Excellent  virtue;’ 
he  accepted  not  that 4 Common  happiness ;’ — how 
should  he  continue  to  be  iu  [Sung]?”* 

[The  Chuen  gives  here: — ‘The  marquises  of 
Ts*e  and  Wei,  and  the  earl  of  Clring,  went  to 
Tsin  to  present  themselves  at  the  court  of  the 
new  ruler.’] 

Par.  4.  In  explanation  of  this  par,  the 
Chuen  says: — 4 In  consequence  of  our  taking 
Kftng  (See  on  x.  3),  the  people  of  Keu  had 
complained  to  Tsin.  which  had  not  yet  denlt 
with  the  matter,  being  occupied  by  the  death  of 
duke  l**ing,  and  therefore  declined  the  duke’s 
visit.  Duke  [Scang’s]  son  Viu  then  went  to 
Tsin.’ 

[We  have  here  the  following  narrative  about 
the  visit  of  the  above-named  princes  to  Tsin:— 

4 Tile  marquis  of  Tsin  entertained  the  princes, 
but  Tszc-clran,  who  was  in  attendance  on  and 
directing  the  earl  of  Clring.  begged  that  he  might 
be  excused  from  being  present,  saying  that  when 
they  had  done  with  the  death  [for  the  lateenrl], 
they  would  receive  Tsin’s  orders ; nud  the  request 
was  granted; — which  was  according  to  propriety. 

‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  was  feasting  with  the 
marquis  of  Ts*e,  when  Chung-bang  Muh-tsze 
(Seun  Woo),  who  was  directing  the  ceremonies, 
[proposed  that  they  should  play  at]  throwing 
arrows  into  jars.  The  martinis  of  Tsiu  lmd  the 
first  chance,  and  Muh-tszc  said, 


“ We  have  spirits  to  fill  the  Ifwae; 

We  have  flesh  to  form  the  Clre. 

If  my  ruler  succeed  with  this,  he  will  be  the 
master  of  the  princes.”  The  marquis’s  throw  was 
successful;  and  then  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  lifted 
up  an  arrow,  and  said, 

44 1 have  spirits  to  fill  tho  Siting; 

1 have  flesh  to  form  a great  mound. 

If  I hit  with  this,  I shall  rise  to  your  lordship's 
place.” 

4 Hit  throw  was  also  successful,  on  which 
Pili-hea  (Sze  Wfln-pih)  said  to  Muh-tszc.  “You 
made  a slip  in  what  you  said;— our  [ruler’s] 
position  is  established  as  master  of  the  princes. 
Why  did  yon  use  those  jars?  Now  should  a 
successful  throw  into  them  give  any  superiority? 
The  uler  of  Ts*e  has  treated  our  ruler  as  feeble. 
When  he  returns,  lie  w ill  not  come  here  [agnin].” 
Muh-tsze  replied,  *•  Our  armies  and  generals  are 
most  formidable  opponents;  our  soldiers  and 
chariot-men  are  strong  a. id  eager; — now  as  of 
old.  Whom  will  Ta*e  serve  [but  Tsin]?”  Tho 
Kung-sun  Sow  hurried  into  the  place  of  en- 
tertainment, saying.  “ The  day  is  declining;  our 
ruler  is  tired;  it  is  time  for  him  to  come  out.” 
[With  these  words],  he  carried  off  the  marquis 
of  ‘IVe.’] 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  repeats  this  par.,  as  if  to 
show  the  meaning  of  Tftzc-ch‘nn*s  remark  in  tho 
above  narrative,  giving,  however,  ‘the  Gill 
month,’  instead  of  the  5th. 

Par.  6.  For  Kuug-yang  has  ^ ; Kuh- 
leang  nnd  the  Chuen  of  Tso  have  Ilcuug 

was  a grand-son  of  Tih-shin  or  Tszc-ynh,  who 
lost  the  battle  of  Shing-puh.  Rotli  the  Clring 
and  Tow  families  were  descended  from  Joli- 
gaou.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  viscount  of 
Ts‘oo,  considering  that  Clring  Hon  was  a rem- 
| nant,  [as  it  were],  of  Joh-gaou.  put  him  to 
death.  Someone  nnd  slandered  Clring  IIoo  to 
the  viscount,  and  though  he  was  aware  of  it,  he 
was  not  able  to  go  away.  The  text.  “ Ts'oo  put 
to  death  its  great  officer  Clring  lloo.”  shows 
how  ho  clung  to  the  favour  [he  enjoyed].' 

[We  have  here  three  narratives  appended: — 

1st.  ‘Seun  Woo  of  Tsin,  pretending  that  he 
wanted  to  join  the  army  of  Ts*e,  borrowed  leave 
to  go  through  Sceu-yu,  and  took  the  opjiortunity 
to  take  possession  of  Seih-yang.  In  autumn,  in 
the  8th  month,  on  Jin -woo.  he  extinguished  Fei, 
and  took  its  viscount,  Meen-kaou,  back  with 
him  to  Tain.’ 

2d.  ‘ Keaou,  earl  of  Yuen  in  Chow,  behaved 
oppressively  to  his  servants,  and  made  them  run 
away.  In  winter,  in  the  inth  month,  on  Jin- 
shin,  the  1st  day  of  the  moon,  all  the  {icople  of 
Yuen  drove  Keaou  out,  and  raised  his  brother 
Kwei-sin  to  his  place.  Keaou  fled  to  Keaou. 

3d.  ‘Duke  Keen  of  Kan  had  no  son.  and  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Kwoas  his  successor.  Kwo 
wished  to  take  off  the  families  descended  from 
[dukes]  Clring  and  King;  but  these  brilied 
uuke  flcen  of  Lew,  who,  on  Ping-shin,  put 
[Kwo].  duke  Tiiou  of  Kan,  to  death,  and  ap- 
pointed Ts*ew,  a grandson  of  duke  Clring,  in 
liis  room.  On  Ting-yew,  he  put  to  death  Kw  o,  a 
son  of  Yu  P*e,  nnd  tutor  of  the  eldest  son  Ileen. 
He  put  Hen  Sin  to  death  in  the  market-place,  and 
, Glroh  a favourite  of  the  palace,  Wnng-sun  Moh, 
• Lew  Chow-kew,  Yin  Ke,  and  Laou  Yang-tsze.’J 
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Par.  8.  For  Kung-yang  hua  We 

must  suppose  that  the  Kung-tazc  Yin  was  a 
eon  of  duke  Seang,  and  his  being  sent  on  a mis- 
sion to  Tsin,  as  mentioned  in  the  Chuen  on 
par.  4,  shows  that  he  was  a minister  of  the  State. 
Hie  designation  was  Tsze-chung  '{ijl). 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘When  Ke  Pung-tsze  be- 
came Head  of  his  clan,  he  behaved  discourte- 
ously to  Nan  Kwae  (A  son  of  Nan  E in  the  nar- 
rative at  the  end  of  the  4th  year),  who  said  to 
Tsze-chung,  “I  will  drive  out  the  Head  of  the 
Ke  family,  and  give  over  his  property  to  the 
duke.  You  will  take  his  place,  and  I will  hold 
Pc  as  a servant  of  tlie  duke."  Tsze-chung 
agreed,  and  Nan  Kwae  then  told  Shuh-chung 
Muli-tsze  (A  grand-son  of  Tae  or  Shuh-chung 
Ch‘aou-pih,  and  great-grand-son  of  l>4fing-sang 
or  Shuh-chung  Hwuy-pih.  His  name  was  Seaou ; 
yj\),  informing  1dm  also  of  the  cause  [of  his 
conduct]. 

‘When  Ke  Taou-tsze  (Son  of  Ke  Woo-tsze 
and  father  of  P*ing-tsze)  died,  Shuh-sun  Ch‘aou- 
taze  wns  one  of  the  ministers,  having  received  his 
second  appointment,  and  when  P‘ing-tsze  invaded 
Keu  and  overcame  it,  he  again  received  his  third 
appointment.  Shuh-chung-tsze,  wishing  to  set 
the  two  families  at  variance,  said  to  H*ing-tsze, 
“ With  his  time  appointments  he  has  got  beyond 
the  rank  of  his  father,  and  of  you  his  cousin 
older  than  himself; — which  is  contrary  to  pro- 
priety.” 44  Yes,"  said  P'ing-taze;  and  he  sent  to 
Cli4aou-tsze  [to  require  him  to  resign  his  third 
appointment].  Ch'uou-tsze  said.  “The  House 
of  Shuh-sun  had  its  family  misfortunes,  when 
the  sons  of  the  proper  wife  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  son  of  a concubine  was  appointed  in 
their  place.  It  was  thus  that  I reached  my 
present  position.  If  you  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  those  misfortunes  to  ruin  me,  I should 
have  accepted  your  commands.  [But  now],  if 
we  do  not  disannul  our  ruler’s  appointment,  I 
certainly  have  this  rank  and  position.” 

4 (’lraou-tsze  went  to  the  court,  and  gave 
on  1 era  to  the  officers,  saying,  “I  am  going  to 
have  a litigation  with  Kc-sun.  You  must  write 
the  pleas  without  partiality.”  Ke-sun  became 
afraid,  ami  laid  the  blame  on  Shuh-chung-tsze. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Shuh-chung  Seaou,  Nan 
Kwae,  and  the  Kung-tsze  Yin  plotted  against 
Ke-sun.  Yin  informed  the  duke  of  it,  and 
immediately  after  followed  him  to  Tsin.  Nan 
Kwae,  fearing  their  attempt  would  not  succeed, 
revolted  with  Pe,  and  went  [with  it!  to  Ts'e. 
When  Tsze-chung  was  returning  [from  his 
mission],  he  heard  of  the  confusion,  stole  away 
from  the  assistant-commissioner,  and  went  before 
him;  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  suburbs,  hearing 
of  tlie  revolt  of  Pe,  he  fled  to  Ts^. 

* When  Nan  Kwae  was  about  to  revolt,  a 
man  of  the  same  village  was  acquainted  with 
his  purpose,  and  passed  by  him,  sighing  as  he 
did  so.  He  also  said,  “Alas!  Alasl  A case 
of  difficulty  and  hazard ! His  thoughts  arc  deep, 
and  his  plans  are  shallow.  Circumscribed  is  his 
position,  and  his  aims  are  far-reaching.  The 
servant  of  a family,  his  schemes  affect  the  ruler. 
Such  a man  there  is!"  Nan  Kwae  consulted  by 
some  twigs  about  his  object,  without  mentioning 
it  and  got  tlie  diagram  K'wfin  ==)»  which 
then  became  Pe  ( =§).  As  It  is  said  [upon 


the  changed  line],  44  Yellow  fof  the  lower  gar- 
ment ; great  good  fortune,”  he  thought  this  was 
very  lucky,  and  showed  it  to  Tsze-fuh  Hwuy-pih, 
saying,  “ If  I am  contemplating  something,  how 
does  this  indicate  it  will  turn  out?"  Hwuy-pih 
replied,  “ I have  learned  this. — If  the  thing  bo 
one  of  loyalty  and  good  faith,  you  may  go  for- 
ward with  it.  If  it  be  not,  it  will  be  defeated. 
The  outer  figure  indicates  strength,  and  the 
inner  mildness; — expressive  of  loyalty.  We 
have  [also]  harmony  leading  on  solidity; — ex- 
pressive of  fidelity.  Hence  the  words,  4 Yellow 
for  the  lower  garment;  greatness  and  good 
fortune.’  But  yellow  is  the  colour  of  the  centre; 
the  lower  garment  is  the  ornament  of  that  which 
is  beneath;  that  greatness  is  the  height  of 
goodness.  If  in  the  centre  (—*  the  heart)  there 
is  not  loyalty,  there  cannot  be  the  colour;  if 
below  (■=  in  an  inferior)  there  be  not  the  re- 
spectful discharge  of  duty,  there  cannot  be  the 
ornament ; if  the  affair  be  not  good,  there  can- 
not be  that  height.  When  the  outer  and  inner 
are  mutually  harmonious,  there  is  loyalty ; when 
affairs  are  done  in  fidelity,  there  is  that  dis- 
charge of  duty;  an  earnest  nourishing  of  the 
three  virtues  makes  that  goodness.  Where 
there  are  not  these  three  things,  this  diagram 
does  not  apply. 

4 44  Moreover,  [this  passage  of  J the  Yih  can- 
not be  a guide  about  anything  hazardous. 
What  thing  arc  you  contemplating  that  should 
require  that  ornamenting?  With  what  is  ad- 
mirable in  the  centre,  you  can  predicate  the 
yellow ; with  what  is  admirable  above,  you  can 
predicate  that  great  goodness;  with  what  is 
admirable  below,  you  can  predicate  that  lower 
garment.  Given  these  three  all  complete,  and 
you  may  consult  the  reeds.  If  they  are  defec- 
tive, though  the  consultation  may  [seem  to]  be 
lucky,  it  is  not  to  be  acted  on.” 

4 When  [Nan  KwaeJ  was  about  to  go  to  Pe.  he 
invited  his  fellow  villagers  to  drink  with  him, 
one  of  them  sang, 

44  In  my  garden  of  vegetables  is  a medlar  tree  1 

Follow  me,  and  you  will  be  a good  man ; 

Leave  me,  and  you  will  act  meanly. 

To  rebel  against  one’s  friends  is  shameful. 

Stop!  Stop! 

Or  you  will  be  no  member  of  our  party.” 

P‘ing-tsze  wished  to  make  Ch‘aou-tsze  drive 
out  Shuh-chung  Scadu.  When  Seaou  beard  it, 
he  did  not  dare  to  go  to  court.  Ch‘aou-tsze 
ordered  the  officers  to  tell  him  that  he  should 
be  waiting  in  the  court  for  any  governmental 
orders,  adding,  “I  will  not  make  myself  an 
office  of  animosities.”  * 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  viscount  of 
TsHjo  was  celebrating  the  winter  hunt  in  Chow- 
lae,  and  halted  at  the  junction  of  the  Ying  [with 
the  llwae],  from  which  he  sent  the  marquis  of 
Tang,  the  viscount  of  P4wan,  the  marshal  Tub, 
Woo  the  director  of  Heaou.  and  He  the  director 
of  Ling,  with  a force  to  besiege  [the  capital  of  ] 
Seu,  in  order  to  alarm  Woo;  while  he  himself 
would  hilt  at  Kan-k‘e  to  afford  them  what  help 
they  might  require. 

4 The  snow  was  falling,  and  the  king  went  out 
with  a whip  in  his  hnnd,  wearing  a fur-cap,  tlie 
cloak  sent  to  him  from  Tt‘in  ornamented  with 
king-fishers’  feathers,  and  in  slmes  of  leopard 
skin.  He  was  followed  hy  his  charioteer  Seih- 
foo.  In  the  evening  Ttze-kih  (Tan  of  Clriug), 
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director  of  the  Right,  waited  upon  him;  and 
when  the  king  saw  him,  ho  put  off  his  cap  and 
cloak,  laid  aside  his  whip,  and  spoke  with  him. 
“ Formerly,”  said  lie  “ my  ancestor  Heung  Yih, 
with  Leu  Keih,  Wang-sun  Mow,  Seeh-foo,  and 
KHn-foo,  all  served  together  king  K^ng.  The 
four  States  of  those  princes  all  received  [pre- 
cious] gifts,  only  we  [in  Ts*oo]  got  none.  If  I 
now  send  a messenger  to  Chow,  and  ask  for  the 
tripods  as  our  share,  will  the  king  give  them  to 
me?”  44  He  will  give  them,  O ruler  and  king,”  was 
the  reply.  “ Formerly,  our  king,  Heung  Yih, 
lived  meanly  by  mount  King,  in  a deal  car- 
riage, with  tattered  clothes,  as  befitted  his  posi- 
tion amid  the  uncultivated  wilds;  climbing  the 
hills  and  wading  through  the  streams  in  the 
service  of  the  son  of  Heaven ; with  a bow  of 
peach-wood  and  arrows  of  thorn,  discharging 
his  defence  of  the  king.  [On  the  other  hand, 
Leu  Keih  of]  Ts^  was  king  [Ch4ng*s]  maternal 
uncle;  [T’ang-shuh  of]  Tsin  was  his  own  bro- 
ther; and  [the  fathers  of  K‘in-foo  of]  Loo  and 
[Seeh-foo  of]  Wei  were  king  [Woo's]  own  bro- 
thers. Thus  it  was  that  [the  prince  of]  Ts'oo 
received  no  [precious]  gifts,  and  all  those  other 
princes  did.  But  now  Chow  and  those  four 
States  arc  submissive  to  you,  O ruler  and  king, 
and  you  have  only  to  order  them  to  be  obeyed ; 
— how  should  [Chow]  grudge  you  the  tripods  ?” 

‘The  king  pursued,  “Formerly,  the  eldest 
brother  of  our  remote  ancestor  dwelt  in  the  old 
territory  of  Heu ; but  now  the  people  of  Ch‘ing  in 
their  greed  possess  that  territory  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  have  refused  to  give  it  to  us. 
If  I ask  it  [now],  will  they  give  it?”  Tsze-kih 
again  replied, 14  They  will  give  it  to  you,  O ruler 
and  king.  If  Chow  do  not  grudge  its  tripods, 
will  Ch‘ing  dare  to  grudge  its  lands  ?" 

‘The  king  went  on,  “Formerly,  the  States 
kept  aloof  from  us  and  stood  iu  awe  of  Tsin. 
But  now  I have  walled  on  a great  scale  [the 
capitals  of]  Chin  and  Ts‘ae,  and  the  [two]  1'uh- 
lang,  each  of  which  can  levy  a thousand  chariots ; 
and  for  this  I am  much  indebted  to  you.  Will 
the  States  now  stand  in  awe  of  me?”  “They,” 
was  the  reply,  “ will  stand  in  awe  of  you,  O 
ruler  and  king!  Those  four  States  arc  them- 
selves sufficient  to  awe  them ; and  when  there  is 
added  to  them  the  power  of  Ts‘oo,  will  the 
States  dare  not  to  stand  in  awe  of  you,  0 ruler 
and  king  ?” 

‘[At  this  moment],  Loo,  director  of  Works, 
came  with  a request,  saying,  “Your  majesty 
ordered  me  to  break  a baton  of  jade  [to  orna- 
ment] the  handle  of  an  axe.  I venture  to  ask 
for  further. instructions.”  The  king  went  in  to 
sec  the  work ; and  then  Seili-foo  said  to  Tsze-kih, 
“ You  are  looked  up  to  by  the  State  of  Ts'oo; 

VOL.  v. 


but  now,  in  talking  to  the  king,  you  have  been 
but  his  echo; — what  will  the  State  think  of 
you?”  Tsze-kih  replied,  “I  have  been  sharpen- 
ing [my  weapon]  on  the  whetstone,  to  await 
[my  opportunity];  when  the  king  conies  out,  I 
will  cut  down  [his  extravagance]  with  the  edge 
of  It.” 

‘When  the  king  came  out,  he  was  resuming 
the  conversation,  and  E-scang,  the  historiogra- 
pher of  the  Left,  passed  by.  “There,”  said  tho 
king,  “is  an  excellent  historiographer.  He  can 
read  the  three  Fun,  the  five  Teen,  the  eight  Sih, 
and  the  nine  K*ew.”  “I  have  questioned  him,” 
was  the  reply.  “ Formerly  king  Muh  wished  to 
indulge  his  [extravagant]  desire,  and  travel  over 
all  under  heaven,  so  that  the  ruts  of  his  chariot 
wheels  and  the  prints  of  his  horses'  feet  should 
be  everywhere.  Mow-foo,  duke  of  Chae,  then 
made  the  ode  of  K'e-shaou,  to  repress  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  king,  who  died  in  consequence  a 
natural  death  in  the  palace  of  Che.  I asked 
[E-seang]  about  the  ode,  and  he  did  not  know 
it.  If  I were  to  ask  him  about  anything  more 
ancient,  how  should  he  bo  able  to  know  it?” 
“Can  you  repeat  it?”  asked  the  king.  Tsze-kih 
replied,  “ I can.  The  ode  said, 

' How  mild  is  the  course  of  our  minister  Shaon  1 
How  fitted  to  show  [tho  king’s]  virtuous 
famcl 

He  would  order  his  measures  arid  movements, 
As  more  valuable  than  gold  or  gem. 

Beyond  the  people’s  strength  he  would  not  go, 
Nor  drunkard's  thirst  nor  glutton's  greed 
would  know.’” 

The  king  bowed  to  him  and  went  in.  For  several 
days  ho  would  not  eat  what  was  brought  to 
him,  nor  was  he  able  to  sleep;  but  he  was  not 
able  to  subdue  himself,  and  so  he  came  to  his 
evil  [end]. 

‘Chung-ne  said,  “It  is  contained  in  an  ancient 
book  that  to  subdue  one's-self  and  return  to 
propriety  is  perfect  virtue.”  True  is  the  saying 
and  excellent.  If  king  Ling  of  Ts‘oo  could  have 
done  this,  he  would  uot  have  come  to  disgrace  at 
Kan-k*e!’ 

Par.  10  Tso-she  observes  that  this  attack 
was  a sequel  to  the  campaign  against  Fei,  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  the  1st  narrative 
Appended  to  par.  6.  The  people  of  Seen-yu  were 
a tribe  of  the  White  Teih.  The  territory,  called 
also  Chung-shan  (fjj  |Jj),  wa®  *n  l*,e  P™*  ‘^'P* 
of  Chin-ting  ^),  Chih-le.  Too  observes 
that  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Tsin  D not 
mentioned,  through  the  inadvertence  of  the  his- 
toriographer. Compare  VI.  x.  2 arid  VIII.  iii. 
14. 
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XIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  thirteenth  year,  in  spring,  Shuh  Rung  led 
a force,  and  laid  siege  to  Pe. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  the  Kung-tsze  Pe  of 

Ts‘oo  returned  from  Tsin  to  Ts‘oo,  and  murdered  his 
ruler  K‘een  in  Kan-k‘e. 

3 The  Kung-tsze  K‘e-tsih  of  Ts‘00  put  to  death  the  Kung- 

tsze  Pe. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  viscount  of 

Lew,  the  marquises  of  Tsin  and  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of 
Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earls  of  Ch'ing  and 
Ts'aou,  the  viscounts  of  Keu,  Choo,  and  T'ang,  the 
earls  of  Seeh  and  K‘e,  and  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo, 
in  T‘ing-K‘ew. 

5 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Keah-seuh,  they  made  a covenant 

together  in  P‘ing-k‘ew. 

6 [But]  the  duke  did  not  take  part  in  the  covenant. 

7 The  people  of  Tsin  seized  Ke-sun  E-joo,  and  took  him 

back  with  them  [to  Tsin], 

8 The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

9 Leu,  marquis  ofTs'ae  returned  to  [the  rule  of]  Ts'ae,  and 

Woo,  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  to  [the  rule  of]  Cn‘in. 

10  In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Ling  of  Ts‘ae. 

11  The  duke  was  going  to  Tsin;  but  when  he  had  got  to 

the  Ho,  he  returned. 

12  Woo  extinguished  Chow-lae. 


Par.  1.  Pe, — see  on  IX.  vii.  4.  At  that  time, 
Nan  E was  commandant  of  Pe  for  the  Ke-sun 
family;  but  front  the  narrative  oil  par.  8 of  last 
year,  we  learned  that  it  was  now  held  by  his 


son  Nan  Kwae,  who  had  carried  the  city  with 
him,  and  transferred  bis  allegiance  from  Loo, 
or  the  Ke-sun  family  rather,  to  T»*e. 
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The  Ctmen  snya ‘ This  spring,  Shah  Rung 
laid  siege  to  Pe,  but  he  could  not  reduce  it,  and 
was  himself  defeated.  P'ing-tszc,  enraged,  gave 
orders  that  whenever  a man  of  Pe  was  seen,  he 
should  be  seized  and  kept  as  a prisoner.  Yay 
Gow-foo  said  to  him,  “ This  is  a wrong  course. 
If,  when  a man  of  Pe  is  seen  suffering  from 
cold,  you  clothe  him,  or  suffering  from  want, 
you  feed  him,  proving  yourself  its  good  lord, 
and  ministering  to  the  privations  and  distresses 
of  its  people,  they  will  come  to  you  as  if  they 
were  coming  home,  and  the  Nan  will  perish. 
The  people  will  revolt  from  them,  and  there  will 
be  none  to  dwell  in  the  city  with  them.  If  you 
afflict  them  by  your  severity  and  frighten  them 
with  your  wrath,  so  that  they  shall  detest  you, 
and  be  confirmed  in  their  revolt,  you  will 
[only]  be  collecting  [more  followers]  for  the 
Nan.  If  all  the  States  should  deal  thus  with 
them,  the  men  of  Pe  would  have  none  to  turn 
to.  If  they  did  not  adhere  to  the  chief  of  the 
Nan,  where  could  they  go  to?”  P‘ing-tsze  fol- 
lowed this  counsel,  and  the  people  of  Pe  revolted 
from  Nan  [Kwae].’ 

Par.  2.  For  ^ Kuh-lomg  baa  . 

The  Chucn  on  par.  9 of  last  year  left  the  king  of 
Ts'ooat  this  place,  waiting  the  result  of  his  opera- 
tions against  Seu.  It  was  in  the  south-east  of  the 
pres.  Poh-chow  (J|l»  ^|),  dcp.  Ying-chow 

Gan-hwuy.  The  Kung-tsze  Pe  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  king  of  Ts‘oo,  and  had 
fled  to  Tain  13  years  before  this,  when  the  king 
murdered  his  predecessor ; — see  the  last  par.  of 
the  1st  year,  and  the  Chuen  on  the  one  preced- 
ing it. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘When  the  viscount  of 
Ts'oo  was  chief  minister  of  the  State,  he  put  to 
death  the  grand-marshal  Wei  Yen,  and  took  his 
property  to  himself  (See  the  narrative  after  IX. 
xxx.  8);  and  when  he  became  viscount,  he  vio-  j 
lenlly  took  his  lands  from  Wei  Keu.  At  the 
removal  of  [the  capital  of]  Heu  (See  on  ix.  2\ 
he  had  taken  [with  him]  as  a hostage,  Wei,  [a 
great  officer]  of  that  State.  Wei  of  Ts'ae  was 
a favourite  with  the  king,  and  when  the  king 
extinguished  Ts'ae  (See  xi.  9),  his  father  died 
[in  tliat  State];  but  the  king  made  Wei  re- 
main to  take  part  in  the  charge'  [of  the  capital], 
w hen  he  proceeded  [himself  to  Kan-k'cl.  At 
the  meeting  of  Shin  (iv.  2),  a great  officer  of 
Yueh  w&s  subjected  to  disgrace.  The  king 
[also]  took  Chung-ch‘ow  from  Tow  Wei-kwei, 
ami  his  city  from  [Wei-kwei’s  son],  Ch‘ing  Jen, 
making  him  director  of  the  suburbs.  This 
Ch'ing  Jen  of  Man  had  previously  been  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Ts*ac  (The  viscount’s  bro- 
ther K(e-t«ih).  In  this  way  the  families  of  the 
Wei  clan,  with  Wei  Keu,  Wei  of  Hcu,  Wei  of 
Ts'ae,  and  Ch'ing  Jen  of  Man,  had  all  been 
treated  with  discourtesy  by  the  king;  and  they 
took  advantage  of  the  [other]  families  which 
had  lost  their  offices  to  incite  Chang  Show- 
kwo,  the  great  officer  of  Yueh,  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection, when  he  laid  siege  to  Koo-sliing,  reduced 
the  city  of  Seih-chow,  and  walled  and  occupied  it. 

‘After  the  death  of  Kwan  K'e  (Sec  on  IX. 
xxii.  C),  his  son  Ts'ung  went  to  Ts'ae,  and  was 
in  the  service  of  Cliaou  Woo,  to  whom  he 
[now]  said,  “ If  the  State  of  Ts'ae  be  not  now 
restored,  it  never  will  be  so.  Let  me  try  and 
bring  it  about.”  Accordingly,  as  if  by  the 


orders  of  the  duke  of  Ts'ae,  ho  called  Tsze-kan 
(The  Kung-tsze  Pe)  and  Tsze-seih  [to  Ts'ae]. 
When  they  had  Arrived  in  the  suburbs,  he  told 
them  all  the  truth  [about  his  plot],  forced  them 
to  make  a covenant  with  him,  and  then  they 
entered  [the  capital  of  ] Ts'ae  by  surprise.  The 
duke  was  about  to  take  a meal;  and  when  he 
saw  them,  he  ran  away  from  them.  Kwan 
Ts'ung  made  Tsze-kan  partake  of  the  food,  and 
they  then  dug  a hole,  placed  in  it  [the  blood  of] 
a victim  with  the  words  [of  a covenant]  over  it, 
after  which  [the  two  princes]  went  hurriedly 
away.  Ts'ung  himself  made  the  thing  known 
through  the  city,  saying,  “The  duke  called  his 
two  brothers,  and  is  going  to  restore  them  [to 
Ts'oo] ; he  has  made  a covenant  with  them,  and 
sent  them  away,  but  he  intends  to  raise  his 
forces  and  follow  them.”  The  men  of  Ts'ao 
collected,  and  would  have  seized  him,  but  he 
said  to  them,  “Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  kill  me, 
after  you  have  let  the  [two]  traitors  escape,  and 
are  raising  your  army  r”  On  this  they  let  him 
go,  and  Cliaou  Woo  said  to  them,  “If  you  are 
able  to  die  [for  the  king],  your  best  plan  is  to 
oppose  the  duke,  and  wait  til)  you  see  to  whom 
success  falls.  But  if  you  seek  for  rest  and 
establishment,  your  best  plan  is  to  take  sides 
with  him,  to  secure  the  success  of  his  ambition. 
And,  moreover,  if  we  oppose  our  superior,  to 
whom  can  we  betake  ourselves  with  advantage  ?” 
The  multitude  said,  “We  will  take  sides  with 
him;”  and  they  proceeded  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  duke  of  Ts'ae,  called  [hack]  the  two 
other  princes,  and  made  a covenant  in  Tfing. 

'The  dependance  [of  the  princes  in  their 
struggle]  for  the  State  was  on  the  men  of  Ch'in, 
and  Ts'ae,  which  they  promised  to  reconstitute 
as  State*;  so  the  three.  Pc,  Hih-kwfing  (Tsze- 
seih),  and  K*e-tsih,  with  Ch'ing  Jen  of  Man  and 
CIiaou  Woo  of  Ts'ae,  led  on  the  forces  of  Ch'in, 
Ts'ae,  Puh-lang,  Heu,  and  Shell,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  adherents  of  the  4 [disaffected] 
families,  to  enter  [the  capital  of]  Ts*oo.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  suburbs,  [the  men  of]  Ch*in 
and  Ts'ae  wished  to  get  a name,  and  naked  leave 
to  form  an  entrenched  camp.  When  the  duke  of 
Ts'ae  knew  it.  he  said,  •*  We  want  to  be  expedi- 
tious, and  such  a thing,  moreover,  would  distress 
the  labourers.”  He  begged  therefore  that  they 
I would  only  make  an  enclosed  encampment; 
which  Accordingly  was  done,  and  the  army 
lodged  in  it.  lie  then  made  Seu  Woo-mow  and 
the  historiographer  P*ae  enter  the  city  before 
them.  These,  by  the  assistance  of  the  chief 
chamlierlain,  put  to  death  the  king’s  eldest  son 
Luh,  and  the  Kung-tsze  l‘*e-teih.  The  Kung- 
tsze  Pe  became  king;  and  Hih-kwfing,  chief 
minister;  [both]  halting  At  Yu-pc.  The  Kung- 
tsze  K-e-tsili  was  declared  [grand-]  marshal,  and 
proceeded  to  clear  out  the  royal  palace,  sending 
[also]  Kwan  Ts'ung  to  the  army  in  Knn-k'e, 
who  thereon  made  known  what  had  been  done, 
and  intimated  that  those  who  were  first  in 
coming  over  [to  the  new  rule]  should  lie  re- 
stored to  their  places,  while  those  who  delayed 
should  have  their  noses  cut  off.  That  army 
advanced  to  Tsze-leang,  and  there  dispersed. 

' When  the  king  heard  of  the  death  of  his  sons, 
he  threw  himself  down  under  his  chariot,  say- 
ing, “ Do  other  men  love  their  sons  as  much  as 
I did  mine?”  One  of  his  attendants  said, 
“They  love  them  more.  Small  men  know  that 
when  they  are  old,  if  they  have  no  sous,  they 
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will  lie  rolled  into  tlie  ditches,”  “I  have  killed 
many  Sony  of  other*.”  replied  the  kin#.  “ Was  it 
possible  that  1 should  not  come  to  thi*  condi- 
tion?” 

‘ Tszc-kili,  director  of  the  Right,  begged  the 
king  to  wait  in  the  suburbs  till  the}'  heard 
what  course  the  people  took,  hut  the  king 
said,  “They  are  all  enraged,  and  we  must  not 
encounter  them."  He  then  pro]«scd  that  they 
should  enter  a great  city,  and  ask  military 
assistance  from  the  States;  but  the  king  said, 
“They  will  all  revolt  [from  me].”  He  proposed 
further,  that  they  should  flee  to  some  of  the 
Stales,  ami  await  I he  deliberation*  of  the  [other] 
great  State  on  hi*  case;  but  the  king  said, 
“ Great  happiness  is  not  obtained  twice.  I should 
only  Ik?  bringing  disgrace  on  myself.”  On  this, 
Jen  Tan  [left  the  king,  and]  returned  to  Ts‘oo, 
while  the  king  look  his  way  along  the  Hen, 
wishing  to  enter  Yen. 

‘Shin  Hue,  the  son  of  the  Woo-di rector  Woo- 
yn,  said,  “My  father  twice  violated  the  king’s 
orders  (See  the  narrative  after  vii.  11  and  was 
not  punished  ; — what  kindness  could  be  greater? 
I cannot  liear  the  king’s  misery,  and  his  kindness 
is  not  to  lie  forgotten; — I will  follow  him.” 
.Accordingly  he  sought  for  the  king,  found  him 
at  the  Keih  gate,  and  took  him  home  with  him. 
In  summer,  in  ihe  nth  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  the 
king  strangled  himself  in  his  house,  when  Shin 
line  bunt'd  him,  ami  his  own  two  daughters 
along  w ith  him.' 

When  we  compare  the  paragraph  and  this 
Chuen,  we  are  starlit*]  by  the  contradictions 
between  them.  Hie  Kung-tsze  Pe  had  never 
been  a subject  of  his  brother,  and  it  appears 
contrary  to  rule  to  apply  the  term  to  him. 
And  in  fact  l'e  did  not  put  the  king  to  death ; — 
the  king  died  by  his  ow  n hands.  And  he  did 
not  die  in  Kan-k'c.  Pe,  moreover,  was  merely  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  others;  it  is  IkiiIi  incorrect 
awl  unjust  to  represent  him,  as  the  paragraph 
does,  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  king,  and  then  charge  him  with  the 
crime  of  regicide.  Notwithstanding  nil  these 
difficulties,  even  Maou  acknowledges  an  ad- 
mirable subtlety  and  propriety  in  the  sage’s 
phraseology  in  the  paragraph  1 The  original 
name  of  king  Ling  wns  Wei([!y|l  but  he  chang- 
ed it  after  he  had  murdered  his  predecessor, 
hoping  probably  thereby  to  escape  somehow  the 
charge  of  crime  that  would  attach  to  his  name. 

Par.  3.  For  Kung  and  Kuli  here  have 
and  that  term  would  certainly  be  ns  pro- 
per here  ns  in  the  preceding  par.  As  it  seemed 
right,  how  ever,  to  the  author  not  to  acknowledge 
the  short-lived  dignity  of  Pe  as  king,  hut  still 
to  represent  him  as  merely  a Kung-tszo,  n is, 
probably,  the  true  rending. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘ Kwan  Ts‘ung  said  to 
Tsze-kan,  ‘If  you  do  not  kill  K*e-tsih,  though 
you  have  got  the  State,  you  will  si  ill  receive 
calamity.”  **  I cannot  l>enr  to  do  so,”  w ns  Tsze- 
kan’s  reply.  Tsze-yuh  (Ts'ung’s  designation) 
continued,  “ He  will  bear  to  kill  you,  and  I can- 
not benr  to  wait  [and  see  it];”  and  on  this  he 
went  away.  Every  night  there  was  an  alarm 
[in  the  city]  that  the  king  hnd  entered  it.  On 
the  night  of  Yih-ninou,  lv'c-tsJi  made  people 


run  nil  about,  crying,  “The  king  is  cornel” 
The  people  were  greatly  frightened;  and  then 
he  made  Ch‘ing  Jen  of  Man  run  m d inform 
Tsze-knn  and  Tsze- sc  ill,  saying,  “Ihe  king  is 
come.  The  people  have  killed  your  marshal, 
and  w ill  [soon]  I e lu  re.  If  your  lordship  will 
be  quick  and  deal  with  yourself,  you  may  escape 
disgrace.  The  multitudes  are  angry,  ns  [rag- 
ing] waves  or  flames,  ami  no  plans  can  l>e  formed 
against  them.”  There  now  came  others  run- 
ning to  [Ihe  palace],  and  crying  out,  “The 
multitudes  are  come;’’  on  which  the  two  princes 
killed  themselves. 

* On  Ping-shin,  K*e-tsih  ascended  the^vacantj 
sent,  and  [took]  the  name  of  Heung  l\eu.  lie 
buried  Tszc-knn  in  Tsze,  who  is  thence  known 
ns  Tsze  Gaou.  Having  killed  a prisoner,  he 
clothed  the  body  in  the  king’s  robes,  and  let  it 
float  in  the  linn,  from  which  he  took  nnd  buried 
it,  in  order  1o  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people; 
nnd  he  then  np|H)ir»ted  Tszc-k'c  (Clring  Jen  of 
Man)  to  he  chief  minister. 

‘When  the  army  of  Ts*oo  was  withdrawing 
from  Sou,  the* men  of  Woo  defeated  it  at  Yu- 
cliang,  nnd  took  [all]  its  five  commanders  (See 
the  commencement  of  the  narrative  on  par.  if 
of  last  year).  King  P'ing  (K‘e-tsih)  restored 
the  States  of  Ch  in  nnd  Trae,  and  the  cities 
from  which  the  inhabitants  had  la?cn  removed; 
jatid  all  the  bribes  which  he  had  promised ; 
gave  gifts  to  the  people,  and  forgave  them  the 
dues  which  they  owed  ; dealt  gently  with  crimi- 
nals, nnd  restored  their  offices  to  those  who 
had  been  deprived  of  them.  Calling  Kwan 
Ts'ung  to  him,  he  said,  “ You  may  have  what- 
ever office  you  wish.”  “ My  ancestors,"  replied 
Ta‘ung,  “ assisted  the  interpreter  of  divinations 
by  the  tortoise-shell and  he  was  appointed 
master  of  such  divinations.  The  king  sent  Cite* 
jno  Tsze- kung  on  a complimentary  mission  to 
Ch*ing,  nnd  to  deliver  to  it  the  lands  of  Ch*ow  and 
Leih.  When  the  [other]  business  [of  his  mission] 
was  finished,  however,  he  did  not  deliver  these. 
An  officer  of  (Jh‘ing  took  the  liberty  to  say  to 
him,  “It  was  reported  on  the  way  that  you 
would  give  our  ruler  Ch*ow  and  Leili.  I ven- 
ture to  ask  for  your  orders  [to  that  effect]." 
He  replied,  “I  have  not  yet  received  such 
orders.”  When  he  returned  [to  Ts*oo],  the  king 
asked  him  about  those  two  places,  oti  which 
he  put  ofT  his  rolie.  and  replied,  “ 1 made  n 
mistake  and  lost  your  orders  about  them,  so 
that  1 did  not  give  them  over.”  The  king  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  “Do  not  tie  con- 
cerned nbout  it.  Go  home  for  the  present;  and 
when  1 have  any  business.  1 will  inform  yon  of 
It.”  In  a year  or  two,  the  Wiki  director  Sliln 
Hae  informed  the  king  of  the  burial  of  king 
[Ling],  when  the  coffin  w as  removed  and  buried 
in  another  place. 

‘ King  Ling  nt  a former  time  hnd  asked  the 
tortoise-shell  whether  he  might  possibly  get  the 
whole  kingdom;  and  when  the  answer  wns  un- 
favourable, he  cast  the  shell  from  him,  railed  nt 
Heaven,  and  said.  “ This  small  thing  you  will 
not  give  me,  but  I will  take  it  for  myself.”  The 
people  were  distressed  by  Ins  insatiable  aml.it  ion, 
and  joined  in  the  insurrection  against  him  as 
eagerly  as  if  they  had  been  going  home. 

* At  a period  before  this,  king  Kung  had  no 
son  by  his  queen,  whom  he  could  have  declared 
Ins  heir;  and  though  lie  had  five  among  his  other 
suns,  who  were  favourites  wi  h him,  nunc  of 
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I hem  had  been  appointed  to  the  succ  ession.  He 
therefore celebrated  a great  service  to  the  Spirits 
of  nil  the  hills  and  rivers  of  the  State,  and 
prayed,  saying,  “ I ask  you,  Spirits,  from  among 
my  five  sons  to  choose  one,  who  may  he  ap|K»inted 
lord  of  the  altars."  He  then  went  all  round  t he 
altars  where  lie  had  sacrificed,  and  exhibited 
a liefore  each  of  them,  saying,  “ He  who 
wurships  right  over  this  ptik  shall  be  he  whom 
you  Spirits  have  appointed.  Who  will  dare  to 
oppose  your  will  ?”  After  this,  along  » ith  [one  of 
his  concubines],  a Ke  of  Pa,  he  secretly  buried 
the/wtA  in  the  court  of  the  ancestral  temple,  and 
made  his  five  sons  come  in,  after  fasting,  in  the  j 
order  of  their  age,  to  worship.  King  K'ang  i 
stepped  over  the  place;  king  Ling  touched  it  j 
witli  his  elbow ; Tszc-kan  and  Tsze-seib  were  1 
both  a long  way  from  it;  king  P‘ing,  being  then 
a child,  was  carried  in,  and  worship|>cd  twice, 
right  over  the  button  of  the  /*eiA.  Tow  Wei- 
kwei  gave  this  child  in  charge  to  [his  son] 
Ch'ing  Jen,  saying,  “Tsloo  will  be  endangered 
both  by  abandoning  the  proper  law  [of  succes- 
sion], and  by  resisting  the  appointment  [by  the 
Spirits  of  this  child].” 

‘When  Tszc-kan  had  returned  [from  Tain  to 
Ts‘oo],  Han  Seuen-tsze  asked  Shuli-heang  whe- 
ther be  wns  likely  to  be  successful.  “ Jl  will  be 
hard  for  him  to  be  so,"  was  the  reply.  Seuen-tsze 
said,  “When  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
evil  course  seek  onennotlier's  [co-ojH*ration],  like 
traffickers  in  the  market,  what  difficulty  can 
there  be  ?”  Sliuh-hcang  answered,  “ Having  had 
no  likings  in  common,  they  will  not  have  common 
ditlikcs.  There  arc  five  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
taking  a Slate.  The  candidate  may  be  a favourite, 
but  if  he  have  no  [able]  men  [in  his  sen  ieel: — this 
is  the  first.  He  may  have  the  men,  but  if  he  have 
no  party  [in  the  State]: — this  is  the  second. 
He  may  have  the  party,  but  if  he  have  no  [good] 
plans:— this  is  the  third.  He  may  have  the 
plans,  hut  if  he  have  not  the  people: — this  is 
the  fourth.  He  may  have  the  people,  but  if  lie 
have  not  virtue  : — this  is  the  fifth.  Tsze-kan  has 
been  in  Tsin  13  years;  but  among  his  followers, 
whether  of  Tsin  or  Ts‘oo,  I have  not  heard  that 
there  are  any  of  distinction: — it  may  be  snid 
flint  lie  lias  not  the  men.  His  family  is  extinct 
[in  Ts*oo],  and  his  relatives  are  against  him : — it 
may  he  said  that  lie  lias  no  party.  He  is  mov- 
ing without  any  [sufficient]  occasion: — it  may 
be  said  that  lie  lias  no  plans.  He  has  liecn  a 
refugee  [here  nearly]  all  his  life: — it  may  be 
snid  he  has  not  the  people.  As  an  exile,  there 
are  no  proofs  that  he  is  loved : — it  may  he  said 
that  he  has  not  the  virtue.  The  king  is  [indeed] 
oppressive,  and  stands  in  nwe  of  nothing  ; this 
prince  Tszc-kan  may  adventure  in  spite  of  these 
five  difficulties  to  put  him  to  death,  hut  who 
can  earry  his  enterprise  to  complete  success? 
It  is  K e-tsib,  I apprehend,  who  will  have  the 
Slnte  of Ts*oo.  lie  is  ruler  of  Ch*in  and  Ts*ne, 
and  all  outside  the  barrier  wall  belongs  to  him. 
He  lias  iH*r|H*truted  no  oppression  ; the  banditti 
[in  his  jurisdiction]  are  quiet ; he  has  not,  to 
gratify  himself,  gone  against  the  people.  They 
have  no  feeling  of  animosity  against  him,  and 
the  Spirits  formerly  gave  the  appointment  to 
him.  The  people  of  the  State  believe  in  him, 
and  it  has  liecn  the  regular  custom  of  Ts‘oo, 
that,  when  there  is  trouble  in  the  House  of  Me, 
the  youngest  scion  of  it  should  get  the  State. 
Tlius  he  has  obtained  the  [approval  of  the] 


Spirits: — that  is  one  advantage,  no  has  the 
[confidence  of  the]  people: — that  is  a second. 
His  virtue  is  admirable : — that  is  a third.  He  is 
favoured  and  noble: — that  is  a fourth.  His  suc- 
cession would  be  in  regular  order : — that  is  a 
\ fifth.  With  these  five  advantages  tobesetagainst 
the  five  difficulties  of  the  other,  who  can  harm 
him  ? As  to  the  office  of  Tsze-kan,  he  was 
director  of  the  Eight ; if  you  calculate  hit 
; favour  and  nobility,  lie  was  [only]  one  of 
the  [king's]  sons  by  concubines  ; if  you  judge 
j by  the  appointment  of  the  Spirits,  he  was  far 
oil*  from  the  token  which  they  gave  of  their 
approval.  His  nobility  wanting,  bis  favour  away 
from  him,  the  people  not  cherishing  him,  and 
there  lieing  no  pArty  for  him  in  the  State; — 
how  should  lie  become  established  [in  Ts'oo]?” 

* Seuen-tsze  said,  “Were  not  the  cases  of  Hwan 
of  IVe  and  [our]  Wan  of  Tsin  like  his?"  Sliuh- 
heang  replied,  “Hwan  of  Ts*e  was  the  son  of  a 
I Ke  of  Wei  who  was  a favourite  with  [duke]  He. 
He  had  l*aou  Sliuh-ya,  Pin  Seu-woo,  and  Seih 
l*‘ftng  os  his  assistants.  He  had  Keu  and  Wei 
to  supiairt  him  from  abroad.  He  had  the  [chiefs] 
Kwoh  and  Knou  to  support  him  in  the  State 
itself.  He  followed  what  was  good  like  a flow- 
ing stream.  He  condescended  to  the  good,  and 
wns  grave  and  reverent.  He  did  not  accumulate 
his  wealth;  he  did  not  tollow  his  desires;  ho 
gave  away  uuwenryiiigly ; and  he  was  never 
tired  of  seeking  for  good  men: — was  it  not 
right  that  with  such  conditions  he  should  have 
the  State?  As  to  our  former  ruler  duke  Wftn, 
he  was  the  son  of  the  younger  Ke  of  Hoo,  who 
wns  a favourite  of  [duke]  liecn.  He  was  fond 
of  learning,  and  of  an  unchanging  will.  When 
lie  was  17  years  old,  he  had  five  officers  [who 
readily  followed  Idin].  There  were  our  great 
officers  Tsxe-yu  (Ts*aou  Ta*uy)  and  Tsze-fan 
Him)  Yen)  to  lie  his  counsellors;  there  were 
Vei  Cli‘ow  and  Kea  T*o  to  act  as  limbs  to  him; 
I there  were  Ts*e,  Sung,  Ts*in,  and  Ti‘oo  to  sup- 
port him  from  abro.nl ; there  were  the  Lwhii, 

! Kcoli,  Him),  and  Seen  families  to  support  him 
1 in  the  State  itself.  During  his  lit  years  of  exile, 
be  kept  bis  purpose  with  increased  sincerity, 
while  [the  dukes]  llwuy  nnd  Ilwnc  neglected 
the  people.  The  people  followed  nnd  joined 
him.  There  was  no  [other]  son  of  Been  [re- 
j maining];  the  people  could  not  look  for  any 
j other  leader.  Heaven  was  then  favourably  re- 
; gaiding  Tsin,  and  who  was  there  to  take  the 
1 place  of  Wftn?  The  cases  of  those  two  prince* 
j were  different  from  that  of  Tsze-kan.  There  is 
; [another]  favourite  son  of  [king]  Kung;  there 
is  [another]  lord  more  honoured  in  the  State, 
lie  has  shown  no  beneficence  to  the  people;  ho 
has  no  support  from  abroad.  When  he  left 
Tsin,  none  escorted  him ; when  he  returned  to 
Ts‘oo,  none  met  him: — how  can  he  expect  to 
have  the  State?”  ’ 

Tar.  4.  Pdng-k'iiw  wns  9 /«•  north  of  the 
present  dis.  city  of  Ch‘i«*Icw  ( 

K ne-fung.  The  meeting  at  this  place  is  memor- 
able as  being  the  last  of  tliore  on  a grent  scalo 
called  by  Tain.  Its  supremacy  among  the  States 
had  long  been  waning.  Tile  murder  of  the 
king  of  ’IVoo,  and  the  confusion  prevailing  in 
that  State,  encouraged  Tsin  to  make  this  final 
effort  to  recover  its  former  |H>sitioii;  but  itNday 
had  gone  by.  To  give  more  solemnity  to  the 
1 mcctiug,  it  secured  the  presence  of  u representa- 
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live  of  the  king  in  the  viscount  of  Lew;  bnt 
Chow  hiul  long  ceased  to  command  tho  hearty 
and  reverent  homage  of  the  States. 

Tho  Chuen  says: — ‘When  Tain  completed 
[the  palace  of  ] Szc-k‘e,  the  princes  who  then 
went  to  its  court  (In  the  8th  year)  returned 
home,  all  alienated  from  it.  It  was  about  to 
lend  the  States  on  a punitive  expedition  against 
us,  and  Shuh-heang  said,  “The  States  must 
have  the  terror*  of  our  majesty  displayed  to 
them."  They  accordingly  summoned  a meeting 
on  a grand  scale,  sending  notice  of  it  [even]  to 
Woo.  In  autumn  the  marquis  of  Tsin  went  to 
have  a meeting  with  the  viscount  of  Woo  in 
Leung,  who  declined  it,  on  aecount  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  communication  by  water ; 
ami  he  returned  [to  l*ing-k*ew].  In  the  7th 
month,  tho  military  array  [of  Tsiu]  was  drawn 
out,  on  Ping-yin.  in  the  south  of  (.’boo.  to  the 
number  of  4000  chariots  of  war,  Yang-shell  Foo 
having  the  duties  of  marshal  for  the  occasion; 
and  the  States  were  forthwith  assembled  at 
P*ing-k‘ew.  Tsxe-clt'an  and  Tsze-t'no -shuh  at- 
tended the  earl  of  Ch*ing  to  the  conference,  the 
former  marching  with  curtains  and  coverings 
for  0 tents,  while  the  latter  had  taken  with 
him  enow  for  40.  Of  this,  however,  he  repented, 
and  reduced  the  number  at  every  station  where 
they  halted,  till,  when  they  arrived  at  the  meeting, 
his  number  was  the  same  as  that  of  Tszc-ch'an. 
When  they  halted  in  Wei.  Shuh-foo  (Yang- shell 
Foo),  desiring  to  get  bribes  from  that  State, 
allowed  great  license  to  his  foragers  anti  fuel- 
gatherers.  The  people  sent  T‘oo  Pill  to  present 
to  Shuh-heang  a dish  of  soup,  and  a basket  of 
flowered  silks,  saying,  “The  other  States  do  not 
dare  to  swerve  from  their  service  of  Tsin,  and  how 
much  less  should  Wei,  dwelling  as  it  were  be- 
neath your  eaves,  presume  to  cherish  any  disaf- 
fection! Your  foragers  anti  fuel-gatherers  are 
not  behaving  ns  on  former  ottcasionx ; — we  ven- 
ture to  ask  you  to  take  measures  with  them." 
Shuh-heang  accepted  the  soup,  but  returned  the 
silks,  saying,  “There  is  that  Yang-sheh  Foo, 
whose  craving  for  bribes  is  insatiable; — evil  will 
come  on  him.  It  is  he  who  lias  done  this.  If 
you  give  him  these  silks  with  your  ruler’s 
orders,  he  will  slop  the  trouble."  The  visitor 
did  so;  and  before  he  retired,  a prohibition  was 
issued  [to  the  plunderers].* 

Parr.  5,  6.  The  inartificial  construction  of 
the  classic  appears  in  these  two  parr.,  compared 
with  the  preceding  one.  From  4 and  5 wo 
should  certainly  conclude  that  tho  duke  took 
part  in  the  covenant,  but  from  6 it  appears  that 
lie  did  not  do  so. 

The  Chuen  says ‘ The  people  of  Tsin  w ished 
to  renew  the  [existing]  covenant,  but  they  of 
T«‘e  refused  to  do  so.  The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent 
Shuh-heang  to  inform  duke  Hcen  of  Lew  [of 
the  difficulty],  saying,  “ Since  tho  people  of  Ts‘c 
will  not  join  in  covenant,  what  is  to  be  done?" 
[The  duke]  replied,  “A  covenant  is  for  the  con- 
firmation of  faith.  If  your  ruler  have  good 
faith,  the  princes  will  not  separate  from  him. 
Why  should  you  make  a trouble  of  this  matter? 
Set  the  thing  liefore  them  in  civil  terms,  and 
follow  this  up  with  your  military  force;  although 
Ts'edo  not  take  the  covenant,  your  ruler  will  ac- 
complish much.  An  elder  of  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
I bog  to  conduct  the  king’s  levies,  and  with  ten 
large  chariots  of  war  lead  the  way  liefore  you ; 
— by-and-by  or  quickly,  os  your  ruler  may 


determine."  Shuh-h&ing  then  went  to  inform 
Ts‘e,  saying,  “ The  princes  have  sought  for  a 
covenant  and  arc  here;  but  your  lonlriiip  doc* 
not  think  it  will  be  profitable,  and  my  ruler 
thinks  it  well  to  ask  for  your  views!"  ••When 
the  States  arc  about  to  punish  the  dixnflcctci I,” 
was  the  reply,  “ then  there  is  a renewal  of  cove- 
nants; but  if  all  are  obedient  to  your  orders,  w hy 
should  there  he  any  such  renewal?”  Shuh-henng 
said,  “'ITie  ruin  of  States  [happens  in  this 
wayj: — If  they  have  [meetings  of  ] business,  but 
do  not  |wy  their  eon tri hut  ions,  the  business 
become  irregular;  if  they  pay  their  contribu- 
tions, hut  do  not  observe  the  [ proper]  ceremonies, 
there  may  lie  regularity,  hut  there  is  a want  of 
order;  if  they  observe  the  ceremonies,  but  do 
not  have  a feeling  of  awe.  the  order  comes  to  bo 
without  respect;  it  they  have  n feeling  of  awe, 
hut  do  not  declare  it  [to  the  Spiritual  {Miners], 
their  respect  is  not  f sufficiently]  displayed. 
The  want  of  that  display  leads  to  the  easting 
away  of  respect ; the  various  affairs  of  husinesa 
arc  not  brought  to  a successful  issue;  and  there 
ensue  downfall  and  overthrow.  For  this  rea- 
son the  statutes  of  the  intelligent  kings  required 
the  princes  every  year  to  send  a complimentary 
mission,  that  they  might  lie  kept  in  mind  of  the 
contributions  they  had  to  pay  ; after  the  inter- 
val [of  a year],  they  went  themselves  to  court 
for  the  practice  of  ceremonies;  when  the  time 
for  a second  visit  to  court  came,  there  whs  a 
meeting  for  the  display  of  [the  king’s]  majesty  ; 
and  when  the  time  for  a second  meeting  came, 
there  was  a covenant  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
clear  intelligence.  The  keeping  their  duties  in 
mind  was  to  secure  the  [continuance  of]  friend- 
ly relations;  the  practice  of  ceremonies  served 
to  maintain  the  distinctions  of  rank;  thediepiay 
of  majesty  was  liefore  the  multitude;  the  clear 
intelligence  was  matter  of  appeal  to  the  Spirits. 
From  antiquity  downwards,  these  rules,  we  may 
say,  were  never  neglected.  Tho  principles  of 
the  preservation  or  the  ruin  [of  States]  delud- 
ed on  them.  It  is  the  rule  for  Tsin  to  be  lord 
of  covenants.  Fearing  lest  our  government 
should  be  defective,  we  bring  a victim  for  a 
covenant,  and  announce  our  purpose  to  your 
lordship,  seeking  the  completion  of  the  business. 
Your  lordship,  however,  has  said,  ‘I  will  have 
none  of  it.  What  have  wc  in  common  ?’  Let 
your  lordship  consider  the  matter  well.  Our 
ruler  will  receive  your  commands.**  The  people 
of  Ts‘e  were  afraid,  and  replied,  “ Our  small 
State  said  so;  but  the  decision  is  with  your  great 
State.  How  dare  we  not  listen  to  and  follow 
you?  We  have  beard  your  commands,  and  will 
reverently  proceed  [to  the  covenant].  Let  it  be 
early  or  late  a a you  please." 

‘Shuh-heang  said,  “There  is  disaffection 
among  the  princes.  We  must  show  our  numbers.’* 
Accordingly],  in  the  8th  month,  on  Sin-we, 
[Tsinl  reviewed  its  troops,  raising  up  their 
'small]  flags  without  the  banners;  but  [next 
day],  Jin-shin,  the  banners  were  again  attached, 
and  the  States  were  afraid  of  them. 

‘ The  people  of  Choo  and  Kcu  made  a com- 
plaint to  Tain,  saying,  “Morning  and  night 
Loo  keeps  invading  us,  and  we  are  nearly  ruined, 
That  we  cannot  pay  our  contribntion*  is  caused 
by  Loo."  The  marquis  of  Tsin  would  not  see 
the  duke,  and  sent  Shuh-heang  to  decline  bis 
presence  at  the  meeting,  oaring.  “The  States 
are  goiug  to  make  a covenant  on  Kcah-scuh ; 
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but  my  ruler  knows  that  he  cannot  serve  your 
lordship;  — ami  prays  your  lordship  not  to 
trouble  yourself  ” Tsze-fuh  llwuy-pilt  replied, 

“ Your  ruler  believes  the  accusations  of  those 
Man  and  K,  and  cuts  off  his  communications 
with  a brother  State,  casting  from  him  the 
descendants  of  the  duke  of  Chow.  Such  is  his 
pleasure.  Our  ruler  has  heard  yonr  order.” 
Shuh-lienng  said,  “Onr  ruler  has  here  4000 
chariots  of  war.  Although  he  were  acting 
contrary  to  right,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fear 
him;  hut  when  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with 
what  is  right,  w ho  can  prove  his  opponent?  An 
ox  may  be  meagre;  but  if  it  fall  upon  a pig, 
would  you  not  fear  the  pig  would  die?  Can  you 
forget  your  troubles  with  Nan  K‘w  ae  and  Tszo- 
chung?  If  we  lead  on  the  multitudes  of  Tsin, 
using  also  the  forces  of  the  other  States,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  anger  against  you  of 
Clioo,  Kelt,  K‘e,  and  Tsflng;  if  we  come  thus 
to  punish  Loo  for  its  offences,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  those  two  spirits  of  trouble: — 
what  can  we  seek  that  we  shall  not  get?  ” 

‘The  people  oi  Loo  wen*  frightened  by  these 
threats  and  accepted  Tain's  commands.  On 
Keah-seuh  the  States  made  a covenant  together 
in  P4ng-k‘ew ; — together,  as  Ts*e  had  submitted. 

‘ Orders  were  given  that  the  princes  should 
repair  to  the  cleared  space  [in  front  of  the  altar] 
at  mid-day  ; and  on  Kwci-yew,  when  they  retired 
from  the  court  [of  Tsin],  Tszc-ch'an  command- 
ed the  servants,  who  had  attended  litem  on  the 
journey,  to  pilch  the  tent*  [of  Ch'ing]  there. 
Tsze-fae-shuli.  however,  stopp'd  them,  and  told 
them  to  wait  till  the  next  day.  In  the  evening, 
Tsre-ch'an,  hearing  that  the  tents  were  not  yet 
pitched,  made  the  servants  go  immediately  to  do 
it;  but  by  this  time  there  was  no  space  left  for 
them.  When  they  came  to  make  the  covenant, 
Tsxo-ch'an  disputed  about  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  required  [from  Ch'ing],  saying, 
“Formerly,  the  sons  of  Heaven  regulated  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  States.  Where  the  rank  was  high, 
the  contribution  was  heavy  ; — this  is  the  rule  of 
Chow.  [Only]  from  the  tien  tenure,  was  a 
heavy  contribution  required,  where  the  rank 
was  low.  Ch'ing  ranks  as  [the  territory  of]  an 
earl  or  a baron,  and  yet  its  contribution  is  on 
the  scale  of  that  of  a iluke  or  a marquis.  I am 
afraid  we  cannot  render  it,  and  venture  to  make  a 
matter  of  request  concerning  it.  The  States  have 
agreed  to  abstain  from  wars,  and  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  relations  their  business, 
hut  the  commands  of  your  messengers  come  to 
us  every  mouth.  There  is  no  regular  rule  for 
our  contributions;  and  when  our  small  State 
fails  [in  rendering  what  is  required],  it  is  held 
to  be  an  offender.  The  object  of  the  princes  in 
making  covenants  is  to  preserve  the  smnll  States. 
When  our  contributions  and  offerings  have  no 
limit  set  to  them,  we  have  only  to  wnit  till  our 
ruin  comes.  The  rule  for  our  preservation  or 
ruin  must  be  made  to  day.”  The  contention 
was  continued  from  mid-day  till  dusk,  when 
Tsin  at  last  gave  way. 

‘After  the  covenant,  Ts7.c-t‘ac-shuh  blamed 
Tsze-ch*an,  saying,  “If  the  States  had  [deter- 
twined  to]  punish  us,  was  it  right  to  take  such  a 
liberty  [w  ith  Tsin]  ?”  Tsze-ch'an  replied,  “ The  [ 
government  of  lain  is  in  the  hands  of  many  ! 
families.  They  have  no  leisure,  with  their  dif-  ' 
ferences  and  extravagances,  to  punish  [any  other  ! 


State],  If  a State  do  not  show  itself  strong,  it 
will  lx*  insulted,  and  no  longer  he  fit  to  he  a 
Slate.”  * 

Par.  7.  Here  and  elsewhere  Kung-yang  has 
for  The  Churn  says: — “The 

uiTke  did  not  take  part  in  the  covenant,  and  the 
people  of  Tsin  seized  Ke-sun  E-joo,  and  Con- 
fined him  in  a tent,  with  some  Teili  to  guard  it. 
Shili,  the  herald,  carrying  some  flowered  silks 
in  his  bosom,  and  having  a vessel  with  ice  to 
drink  in  his  hand,  crawled  to  the  tent.  The 
guards  stopi»cd  him,  hut  he  gave  them  the  silks, 
and  entered.  The  people  of  Tsin  then  took 
P'ing-tsze  back  with  them,  Tsze-pih  Tsiiaou 
(Ilwuy-pih)  going  in  attendance  on  him.’ 

[The  Chucn  appends  here: — ‘When  Tsxe- 
ch'an  was  returning  [from  the  meeting],  before 
lie  got  to  Ch'ing,  he  heard  that  Tsze-p'e  was 
dead.  He  wept  and  cried,  “ There  is  an  end  of 
me!  There  is  none  [now]  to  help  me  in  doing 
good.  It  was  only  he  who  knew  me.”  Chung- 
ne  said,  “On  this  occasion  Tsze-ch'an  proved 
himself  fit  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  State. 
The  ode  (She,  II.  ii.  ode  VII.  1)  says, 

“Objects  of  complacency  are  tliese  gentlemen, 
The  foundation  of  my  Stale.” 

Tszc-ch‘an  was  a superior  man  whom  one  could 
desire  as  the  object  of  his  complacency."  He  also 
said,  “ When  the  States  were  assembled,  to  adjust 
the  business  of  their  contributions  was  accord- 
ing to  rule.’”] 

Par.  8.  [The  Chucn  appends  here: — ‘The 
people  of  Siien-yu,  having  heard  that  all  the 
forces  of  Tsin  had  been  raised  [to  go  to  P'ing- 
k*ew],  ceased  nil  care  of  their  l>orders,  and  took 
no  other  precautions.  On  this,  Seun-woo  of 
Tsin  proceeded  with  the  1st  army  from  Choo- 
yung,  and  made  an  incursion  into  their  territory ; 
and  when  lie  had  reached  Chung-jin  he  made  a 
rush  upon  them,  took  great  spoil,  and  returned.’] 

Par.  9.  The  Chucn  says: — ‘When  Ts‘oo  ex- 
tinguished Ts*ne,  king  Ling  removed  lieu,  Hoo, 
Shin,  Taou,  Fang,  and  Shin  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  King  (=T8*uo).  On  the  accession  of 
king  P*ing,  when  he  re-instated  Chin  And  Ts'ae, 
he  restored  all  these  other  States : — which  was 
proper.  Leu,  son  of  the  eldest  son  Yin,  returned 
to  Ts'ae : — which  was  proper;  and  Woo,  son  of 
the  eldest  son  Taou,  returned  to  Chin: — which 
was  proper.’ 

The  eldest  son  of  the  last  marquis  of  Ts‘ac, 
whose  name  was  Yew  and  who  is  called  in  this 
Chucn  by  his  posthumous  title,  was  sacrificed 
by  Ts*oo,  as  related  in  xi.  9.  His  son  Leu  had 
sinoe  then  remained  in  Ts‘oo.  Woo  was  the 
son  of  Yen-szc,  the  heir-prince  of  Ch'in,  whoso 
murder  is  related  in  viii.  1.  He  also  had  been 
kept  in  Ts'oo.  But  why  the  two  princes  should 
appear  in  the  text,  as  if  they  had  all  along  been 
the  marquises  of  their  States,  does  not  im- 
mediately appear.  Taken  in  connection  with 
there  being  no  mention  of  their  restoration  by 
the  new  king  of  Ts'oo,  there  is  some  ground  for 
believing  that  Confucius  wished,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible,  to  ignore  all  the  proceedings  of 
Ts‘oo  in  regard  to  Ts'ae  and  Ch'in.  This  can- 
not be  argued,  however,  from  the  omission  of 
before  as  there  had  been  no  previous 
mention  of  Leu  and  Woo,  as  retiring  from  their 
States. 
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Par.  10.  Tso-she  observes  that  this  burial  of  I 
duke  Ling  was  ‘proper.*  Thirty  months  hn<1  j 
elapsed  since  he  was  put  to  death  by  king  Ling 
of  Ts'oo  (See  xi.  2).  We  are  not  to  suppose 
tlmt  his  body  had  been  nil  that  time  unburied. 
It  had  probably  been  put  into  a grave  without 
any  honour ; and  now  on  the  revival  of  the 
State,  it  was  taken  from  that,  and  re-buried 
with  the  appropriate  riles. 

Par.  11.  The  duke  was,  probably,  going  to 
Tsin  to  make  his  peace  with  that  State,  and  to 
try  to  get  the  liberal  ion  of  Kc-sun  E-joo.  The 
Cltuen  says: — ‘The  duke  was  going  to  Tsin, 
but  Seun  \Yoo,  said  to  Hon  Scuen-tsze,  “The 
princes  visit  at  each  other’s  courts  to  speak 
about  {.and  confirm]  the  old  friendship  existing 
between  them.  As  we  are  holding  his  minister 
a prisoner,  though  wc  receive  the  ruler  at  our 
court,  there  is  no  friendship  between  us.  We 
had  better  decline  his  visit.  Accordingly,  Sze 
King-pih  was  sent  to  the  Ho  to  stop  the  duke’s 
further  progress.’ 

Par.  12.  Chow-lae; — see  on  VIII.  vil.  7.  Its 
position  is  there  given  as  a city  of  Ts*oo.  From 
the  term  ‘extinguished’  here,  however,  we 
must  suppose  that  it  had  originally  been  the 
centre  of  a small  State  of  whose  chiefs  wc  know 
nothing,  and  that,  though  it  had  been  incorpo- 
rated with  Ts'oo,  they  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  sacrifices  of  their  House. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘When  Woo  extinguished 
Chow-lae,  the  chief  minister  [of  Ts'oo],  Tsze-k*e, 
asked  leave  to  invade  Woo.  The  king,  however, 
refused  it,  saying,  “ I have  not  yet  soothed  [the 
minds  of]  the  people  and  the  officers,  nor  done 
service  to  the  Spirits,  nor  completed  our  defen- 
ces and  other  preparations,  nor  fully  established 
[my  possession  of]  the  State.  If  I were  to  use 
the  strength  of  the  people  [before  these  things 
have  been  done],  and  suffered  defeat,  repentance 
would  come  too  late.  Chow-lfe'g  being  in  Woo 
is  the  same  as  its  being  in  Ts'oo;  you  have  only 
to  wait  a while.”* 

[We  have  here  a narrative  about  the  libera- 
tion of  Ke-sun  E-joo  from  Tsin:— ‘Ke-sun 
being  still  detained  in  Tsin,  Tezc-fuh  Hwuy-pih 
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said  privately  to  Chung-liang  Mub-tszo,  ‘*In 
what  respect  has  Loo  failed  to  serve  Tsin  as  well 
as  those  small  States  of  the  E ? [The  princes  of] 
Loo  [and  yours]  are  brothers.  Its  territory  is 
still  large,  and  it  enn  provide  what  you  command. 
If  on  account  of  the  E you  cast  it  away,  and 
make  it  serve  Ta*e  or  Ts'oo,  what  good  will  that 
do  to  Tsin?  Kindness  to  relatives,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  great,  rewarding  contributors,  and 
punishing  those  who  do  not  contribute; — these 
are  the  duties  of  the  presidency  of  covenants. 
Do  you  consider  the  case.  There  is  the  common 
saying,  ‘One  subject  may  have  two  lords.’  Have 
we  no  [other]  great  State  [but  Tsin]?”  Muh- 
tsze  told  this  to  Han  Scucn-tsze,  adding,  “ When 
Ts'oo  extinguished  Chin  and  Ts'ae,  we  were  not 
able  to  save  those  States;  and  now  in  behalf  of  tho 
E w’e  have  seized  this  relative  [of  our  ruler] : — 
of  what  use  was  it  to  do  this  ?’*  They  wished 
accordingly  to  restore  Ke-sun,  but  Hwuy-pih 
said,  “ Our  ruler  is  ignorant  of  his  offence ; and 
yet,  at  the  assembly  of  tlie  States,  you  seized 
his  minister.  If  he  still  be  chargeable  with 
any  offence,  It  is  competent  for  you  to  com- 
mand bis  death.  If  you  say  that  he  has  no 
offence,  and  that  you  kindly  let  him  go,  the 
States  not  having  heard  of  it,  lie  will  appear 
to  be  making  his  escape  from  your  com- 
mands. There  is  no  letting  him  go  in  this 
case ; I beg  to  act  in  accordance  with  your  ruler's 
kindness,  [declared]  at  a meeting.”  Seucn-tsze 
was  perplexed  by  this,  and  said  to  Shuh-hcnng, 
44  Can  you  get  Ke-sun  to  return  to  Loo?’*  He 
replied,  “ No;  but  Foo  can.”  Accordingly,  they 
sent  Shuh-yu,  who  went  and  saw  Ke-sun,  and 
said  to  him,  “Formerly,  I was  an  offender  in 
Tsin,  and  betook  myself  to  the  ruler  of  Loo  (In 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  Lwan  Ying  in 
Scang’s  2 1st  year).  But  for  the  help  of  [your 
grand-father]  Woo-tsae,  I should  not  have  come 
to  my  present  position.  Although  I might  have 
got  my  bones  restored  to  Tsin,  the  case  is  as  if 
you  had  put  the  flesh  on  them.  Must  I not  tell 
you  the  truth  ? You  have  been  asked  to  return, 
and  you  will  not  return.  I have  heard  from  the 
officers  that  the  ground  is  to  be  prepared  for  a 
lodging  for  you  on  the  west  of  the  Ho.”  This 


story  he  followed  up  with  tears.  P‘ing-tsco 
was  afraid  and  returned  to  Loo  before  Hwuy- 
pih,  who  waited  for  the  proper  forms  [of  d ism  is- 
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XIV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  E-joo  arrived 
from  Tsin. 

2 In  the  third  month,  Thing,  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  died. 

3 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

4 In  autumn,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  WooofTs'nou. 

5 In  the  eighth  month,  K'eu-tsih,  viscount  of  Keu,  died. 

6 In  winter,  Keu  put  to  death  the  Kung-tszc,  E-k‘wei. 
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Par.  1.  Tw>  says  that  the  style  of  this  par., 
where  the  name  only  is  tfiven,  and  not  the  elan- 
name,  is  expressive  of  honour  to  Tsin  and  of 
Loo's  depreciation  of  itself ; and  he  adds  that  this 
was  according  to  propriety.  But  this  criticism 
may  bo  called  in  question.  The  indicating 
the  announcement  of  the  minister's  return  in  the 
ancestral  temple  of  the  State,  shows  that  that 
return  was  a subject  on  which  Loo  congratulated 
itself;  but  we  need  not  cast  about  for  any 
explanation  of  the  omission  of  the  dun-name. 
The  K'ang-hc  editors  themselves  refer  with 
approbation  to  the  view  of  Sun  Full  ^f|); — 

‘[Only]  when  n great  officer  hud  been  seized,  was 
his  Arrival  recorded.  In  that  record  he  must  be 
named.  The  clan-name  is  not  given,  because 
it  had  been  previously  mentioned  (/.  e,  in  Par.  7 
of  last  year).' 

[A  narrative  here  gives  the  end  of  Kan  K*wae*« 
revolt  (See  xii.  b): — * When  Nan  K‘wne  wasahout 
to  revolt,  he  ImhiikI  the  people  of  Pc  by  a covenant. 
Sze-lNio  Laou-kV  and  Loo  Ivwei,  pretending  that 
they  had  been  taken  ill  sent  to  lx*g  of  Nan  K*wae, 
saying,  **  Your  servants  wished  to  take  the  cove- 
nant, but  we  have  become  ill.  If  hy  your  influence 
we  do  not  die.  we  ask  that  we  may  take  it  when 
we  are  somewhat  better."  K*wae  agreed;  and 
[by  and  by],  taking  advantage  of  the  wish  of 
tin*  people  to  revolt  [from  him],  they  asked  him 
to  call  the  multitude  together  that  they  might 
receive  the  covenant.  They  then  seized  him, 
and  said  to  him,  “His  servants  have  not  forgotten 
their  [proper]  lord;  but  [yet]  we  have  listened 
to  your  commands  Jf  you  do  not  take  speedy 
Measures  [for  your  own  safety],  the  people  of 
Pe  cannot  endure  [to  be  se|»arated  from]  their 
lord,  mid  will  not  w able  to  stand  in  awe  of  you. 
Allow  us  to  escort  you  to  any  place  whatever 
that  you  wish  to  go  to."  K‘wne  begged  a delay 
of  d days,  ami  then  lie  fled  to  Ts‘e.  When  he 
was  standing  hy  and  drinking  with  duke  King, 
the  duke  called  him  hy  the  name  of  •*  Kevolter." 
*•  1 wished,"  lie  replied,  “to  increase  ifie  power 
of  the  ducal  House."  Tsze-han  Seili  said, 
**  There  could  not  In*  n greater  crime  than  for 
you.  the  minister  of  a Family  [merely],  to  wish 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  ducal  House.” 
Kze-l‘oo  1-aou-k‘c  and  Loo  Kwei  came  and 
returneil  Pe  [to  L«a>],  and  the  marquis  of  Ts*e 
also  sent  Paou  WAu-tsze  to  surrender  [Ins  claim 
*«]  *»-•] 

i'ar.  3.  [I  lien;  is  appended  liere  an  amiinil 
of  tli,  pi  occdurcs  of  king  1-iug  in  T‘*oo: — 


‘In  sumnicr,  llie  viscount  of  Ts'oo  sent  Jen 
Van  to  inspect  the  military  forces  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  in  Tsung-k‘iiw,  ami  at  tlie  Mina 
time  to  eomfort  the  people,  Riving  assistance  to 
the  poor  ami  relief  to  the  distressed;  nurturing 
orphans  ami  the  young;  nourishing  the  uhl  anil 
the  sick;  getting  hold  of  the  promising ; helping 
sufferers  from  calamity;  remitting  the  tuxes  of 
orphans  nml  willows;  portioning  [certain  classes 
of]  nfTemlers ; making  strict  inquiry  after  tho 
perverse  anil  bail ; lifiing  up  those  whose  way 
w as  uhstrueteil ; showing  courtesy  to  new  comers, 
nml  giving  facilities  to  old  residents;  rewarding 
merit,  and  bringing  relatives  together;  giving 
employment  to  the  virtuous,  and  using  officers 
according  to  their  ability.  He  also  sent  K'culi 
P‘e  to  inspect  the  forces  of  the  east  of  tlie  State  at 
Shsou-ling,  and  to  take  there  the  same  methods. 
They  were  to  maintain  pence  on  the  borders,  so 
I hat  when  the  people  had  rested,  they  might  lie 
employed  on  military  services.  All  this  was 
proper.  ’] 

1‘nr.  fi  Tlie  Cliucn  says ; — ‘In  autumn,  in 
the  8th  month,  duke  Choo-k'cw  of  Keu  died, 
and  [his  son],  duke  Kiiami  showed  no  grief,  [in 
consequence  of  wliirh]  ihe  people  were  not  w ill- 
ing to  obey  him,  and  wished  to  raise  Knng-yu, 
Ihe  younger  brother  of  I'hoo-k'ew,  to  tlie  State. 
l’«i-yn  How  listed  the  Kung-tsze  E-k‘weil 
and  was  friendly  with  Klng-yu.  Duke  Kiinou 
hated  tlie  Knug-tsze  Toll,  nnd  was  on  good 
terms  with  E-k'wci.  The  Kung  tsze  Tolifomi- 
lsI  mi  alliance  with  I*oo-yu  How,  nnd  concerted 
a plan  wi|h  him,  saying,  ••  If  you  will  kill  E- 
k'wei,  I will  drive  nur  ruler  out,  and  we  can  then 
make  Kang-yn  ruler.”  How  agreed  to  this.’ 

The  death  of  the  viscount  of  Ken  is  recorded 
here,  it  having  been,  we  must  suppose,  officially 
notified  to  f.oo.  \\  e Itavc  no  subsequent  entry 
however,  of  his  burial,  probably  because  law. 
smarting  under  the  indignities  which  it  hail 
received  through  Keu  from  Tsin,  would  not 
send  an  officer  to  aitcnd  it.  [There  is  here  ap- 
pended a short  narrative  alwut  Ts'oo: • Tsxe- 

kv,  chief  minister  ol  Ts‘no.  had  been  of  great 
service  In  the  king,  mid  knew  not  how  to  keep 
himself  within  rule.  He  funned  a friendship 
with  tlm  Head  of  the  Yang  family,  am]  was  in* 
satiable  in  his  desires.  'I  he  king  w as  vexed  about 
it ; and  in  Ihe  Ittli  month,  on  Keah-woo,  he  put 
Tow  Ch'iug-jcll  to  death,  and  extinguish'd  tho 
branches  of  the  Yang  family.  He  made  Tow 
bin  (.Son  ol  Cleing-jen),  however,  reside  in  Yun, 
to  slmw  that  lie  did  not  forget  the  old  service, 
[of  his  family].] 
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Par.  <5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ In  winter,  in  the 
12th  month,  Poo-yu  How  (See  on  par.  5)  and 
Tsze  Foo  killed  the  Kung-tsze  E-k‘wei  of  Kcu, 
on  which  duke  Keaou  fled  to  Tb‘c.  'Hie  Kung- 
fszc  Toll  met  Kang-yu  in  T»‘e,  from  which  he 
wan  escorted  by  Seih  Tang  and  the  Kung-tsze 
Ts‘oo  of  t lint  State,  Ts*e  being  promises  I a bribe 
of  lands.’ 

The  in  the  text— ‘its,’  but  that  word 
would  be  awkward  in  English  before 
E-k‘wci  was,  I suppose,  a brother  of  duke  Keaou ; 
and  we  might  translate, — 4 Kcu  put  to  death  E- 
k‘wei,  the  brother  of  its  ruler.’  We  should  have 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate to  intimate  hi  the  text  the  flight  of  duke 
Keaou.  Kou  being  a small  State,  we  never  read 
in  the  classic  of  its  ’great  officers,’  else  the 
paragraph  would  have  run  ^ ^ ^ 

Comp.  IX.  xlx.  10,  1 1 ; tl  al. 

[We  have  a narrative  here  of  affairs  in  Tsin : 
— ‘lling-how  of  Tsin  (The  son  of  Woo-shin  of 
Ts’oo;  see  the  1st  narrative  after  VIII.  ii.  6, 
et  al)  and  Vung-tszc  (Also  a refugee  from 
Ts*on ; see  the  2d  nnrr.  after  IX.  xxvi.  7)  had  a 
dispute  about  some  lands  of  t'h’uh,  which  con- 
tinued after  a long  time  unsettled.  When  Sze 
King-pih  went  to  Ts‘on,  Shuh-yu  was  charged 
for  the  time  with  the  administration  of  his  du- 
tu*s,  and  Han  Seuen-tsze  ordered  him  to  settle 
this  old  litigation.  Yung-tszc  was  in  the  wrong, 
hut  he  presented  his  daughter  as  a gift  to  Shuh- 
yu.  who  thereon  decided  that  Hing-how  was  in 
the  wrong;  and  he,  enraged,  killed  both  Shuh- 
yu  and  Yung-tsze  in  the  court.  Seuen-tsze 
con sul tin]  Shuh-hcnng  about  this  crime,  and 
was  answered,  “The  three  were  nil  equally 
guilty.  You  must  put  him  who  is  alive  to  death, 
and  expose  his  body,  and  you  must  [further] 


disgrace  the  [two  that  are]  dead.  Yung-tsze 
knew  that  he  was  wrong,  and  gave  a bribe  to 
buy  a verdict  in  his  favour;  Foo  sold  his  judg- 
ment in  the  dispute;  and  Hing-how  look  it  on 
him  to  kill  them.  Their  crimes  were  equally 
heinous.  To  try  to  make  himself  right  when 
he  was  wrong  was  an  instance  of  moral  blind- 
ness ; through  covetousness  to  defeat  the  end  of 
his  office  was  rii  instance  of  black  impurity;  to 
put  men  to  death  without  fenr  [of  the  law  j was 
the  act  of  a ruffian.  One  of  the  Books  of  Ilea 
says,  ‘The  morally  blind,  the  blackly  impure, 
and  ruffians,  are  to  be  put  to  death.”  Such  was 
the  punishment  appointed  by  Kaou-yaou.  I 
beg  you  to  follow  it.”  Accordingly  lling-how 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  laxly  exposed,  and  the 
corpses  of  Yung-tsze  and  Shuh-yu  were  [also] 
exposed,  in  the  market  place. 

Chung-ne  said,  “The  justice  of  Khuh-hcang 
was  that  which  was  transmitted  from  antiquity. 
In  the  government  of  the  State,  and  determining 
the  punishment  [for  an  assigned  crime],  he  con- 
cealed nothing  in  the  case  of  his  own  relative. 
Thrice  he  declared  the  wickedness  of  Slinh-yu 
without  making  any  abatement.  Whether  we 
may  say  that  he  was  righteous  [is  doubtful  |, 
but  lie  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  straight- 
forward. At  the  meeting  of  Fing-k’ew,  he 
declared  his  (brother’s]  craving  for  bribes: — 
this  was  to  give  relief  to  Wei,  and  save  Tsin 
from  the  practice  of  cruelty.  In  getting  Ke- 
sun  to  return  to  Loo,  hedeclnrcd  his  [brother’s] 
deceit : — this  was  to  relieve  Loo,  and  save  Tsin 
from  the  exercise  of  oppression.  In  this  legal 
action  of  Hing-how,  he  mentioned  his  [brother’s] 
covetousness : — this  was  to  keep  the  records  of 
punishment  correct,  and  save  Tsin  from  partiali- 
ty. By  Jiis  three  declarations  he  took  away 
three  evils,  and  secured  three  advantages,  lie 
put  his  brother  to  dentil  and  increased  [his  own] 
glory  ; — but  this  has  the  semblance  of  righteous- 
ness [only].”  ’] 
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XV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  E-mei,  viscount  of  Woo,  died. 

2 In  the  second  month,  on  Kwei-vew,  there  was  a sacrifice 

in  the  temple  of  duke  Woo,  when  Slmh  Rung  died  as 
the  flute-players  were  entering.  The  musicians  were 
[consequently]  sent  away,  and  the  sacrifice  was  finished 
[without  them], 

3 In  summer^  Chaou  Woo  of  Ts‘ae  fled  from  that  State  to 

Ch'ing. 

4 In  the  6th  month,  on  Ting-sze,  the  first  day  of  the  moon, 

the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

5 In  autumn,  Seun  Woo  of  Tsin  led  a force  and  invuded 

Seen-yu. 

6 In  winter,  the  duke  went  to  Tsin. 


Far.  1.  Kuiig-ynng  make*  the  name  of  the 
▼iicount  of  Woo 

Par.  2.  tjj , we  saw  on  VII.  Tiii.  8, 

denotes  the  celebration  of  a sacrifice  j and  the 
Clmen  says  expressly  that  Loo  now  celebrated 
* " (|^)  sacrifice.  It  could  not  be  1 the  great 
(e  sacrifice,'  however,  for  that  was  performed  in 
the  grand  temple;  nor  could  it  be  a repetition  of 
‘the  fortunate  It  for  that  would  have 

fallen  on  the  previous  > ear.  We  must  suppose  tills 


was  a special  jjjjfc).  celebrated,  probably, 

in  contempliition  of  some  military  enterprise. 
See  the  account  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  of 
duke  Woo  on  VIII.  yI.  2.  The  paragraph  has 
its  place  in  the  classic  not  because  of  any  thing 
peculiar  itt  the  sacrifice,  but  because  of  the  death 
of  Shuli  Rung  at  it,  and  the  consequent  action 
taken.  Comp.  VII.  viii.  H,  4. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘[The  duke]  being  about 
to  offer  a te  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  duke  Woo, 
orders  had  been  given  to  all  the  officers  to  fast 
[in  preparation  for  it].  Tsze  Shin  said,  “ I fear 
some  misfortune  will  happen  on  the  day  of  the 
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sacrifice,  for  I have  seen  a red  and  black  halo 
inauspicious  for  It;  it  is  a vapour  of  death. 
Will  it  take  effect  on  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  business?”  In  the  2d  month,  on  Kwei-yew, 
the  sacrifice  was  being  performed,  with  Shuh 
Kung  as  manager,  when  he  died  as  the  flute- 
players  were  entering.  The  musicians  were 
then  all  sent  away,  and  the  business  was  con* 
eluded  [without  them] which  was  according 
to  rule. 

At  the  sacrifice  mentioned  in  VII.  viii.  8, 
only  the  civil  dancers  put  away  their  flutes, 
but  on  this  occasion  all  the  music  used  at  the 
service  was  stilled.  The  death  of  Shuh  Kung 
happening  at  it,  and  while  he  wns  engaged  in 
the  superintendence  of  it,  was  a more  striking 
event  than  that  of  Suy,  which  took  place  at  n 
distance.  It  was  not  deemed  proper,  however, 
to  suspend  the  sacrifice  altogether. 

Par.  3.  For  |rjj  Kung-yang  has  JJQ,  and  he 

leaves  out  the  tu  The  part  which  Chaou  Woo 
played  in  the  revolution  which  seated  king  P‘ing 
in  Ts*oo  appears  in  the  narrative  on  xiii.  2.  lie 
had  been  a faithful  minister  of  Ts*ae. 

The  Chuen  says: — * Fei  Woo-kcih  of  Ts‘oo  felt 
hurt  at  Chaou  Woo’s  being  in  Ts‘ac,  and  re- 
solved to  remove  him.  He  accordingly  said  to 
him,  “In  you  only  does  the  king  repose  con- 
fidence, and  he  has  therefore  placed  you  in 
Ta‘ae.  You  are  also  grown  up,  and  it  is  a dis- 
grace that  you  should  be  in  an  inferior  position. 
You  must  seek  a higher  one,  and  I will  assist 
you  in  preferring  your  request.”  At  the  same 
time  he  spoke  to  the  men  who  were  above  him, 
saying,  “The  king  reposes  confidence  only  in 
Chaou  Woo,  and  has  therefore  placed  him  in 
Ts*ne.  You  nre  not  deemed  equal  to  him ; — 
will  you  not  find  it  hard  to  be  above  him?  If 
you  do  not  take  early  measures  for  your  safety, 
you  will  find  yourselves  in  difficulties.”  [In 
consequence  of  this],  in  summer  they  drove 
Chaou  Woo  from  Ts‘ae,  when  he  fled  to  Ch*ing. 
The  king  was  angry,  and  said,  “ It  is  only  in 
Woo  that  I have  confidence,  and  therefore  I 
placed  him  in  Ts^c.  But  for  him,  moreover,  I 
should  not  have  reached  my  present  position. 
Why  have  you  sent  him  away?”  Woo-keili 
replied,  “Do  not  I wish  Woo  [well]?  But  1 
knew  before  what  a different  man  nc  is  from 
others.  With  him  in  Ts*ae,  it  would  be  sure 
soon  to  take  wings  and  fly.  The  removal  of 
Woo  was  the  way  to  clip  its  wings.’” 

Par.  4.  This  eclipse  took  place  on  tho  10th 
of  April,  B.C.  520,  and  was  visible  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

[There  arc  appended  here  the  following 
notices: — ‘In  the  6th  month,  on  Yih-ch*ow, 
Show,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  died.  In  au- 
tumn, in  the  8th  month,  on  Mow-yin,  the  queen 
Muh  died.’] 

Par.  5.  The  Chnen  says ‘ When  he  invaded 
8ec»-yu,  Seun  Woo  laid  siege  to  Koo.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  offered  to  revolt  to  him  and  sur- 
render the  city,  but  lie  (Muh-tszo  in  the  Chuen 
was  Woo’s  designation.  He  often  appears  ns 
Chung-hang  Muh-tszo)  declined  the  proposal. 
The  people  about  him  said,  “ Since  you  could 
[in  this  way]  get  possession  of  the  city  without 
any  toilsome  efforts  of  the  army,  why  do  you 
not  adopt  it?”  He  replied,  “ I have  heard  from 
Hhuh-henng  that,  when  the  likings  and  dislikings 
[of  superiors]  are  all  correct,  the  people  know  to 


whom  to  commit  themselves,  and  their  affairs 
arc  all  successful.  If  any  one  were  to  revolt 
with  a city  of  ours,  I should  hate  him  extreme- 
ly ; when  other  people  come  to  revolt  with  tlieir 
city  to  us,  why  should  I show  a liking  for  them? 
If  I rewarded  them  whom  I should  be  hating 
extremely,  w hat  should  1 do  in  the  case  of  those 
whom  1 loved?  And  if  I did  not  reward  them, 
it  would  be  a breach  of  faith.  How  should  I 
thus  protect  the  people?  [My  way  is]  to  ad- 
vance when  I am  able,  and  to  retire  when  my 
strength  fails,  acting  on  the  calculation  of  my 
resources.  I must  not  from  any  wish  to  get 
possession  of  the  city  have  dealings  with  traitors. 
What  I should  lose  [thereby]  would  be  much 
greater  [than  my  gain].”  [He  then  informed] 
the  people  of  Koo  that  they  might  kill  thoso 
who  proposed  to  revolt,  and  put  their  defence* 
in  good  order. 

• When  he  had  invested  Koo  8 months,  some 
of  the  officers  in  it  proposed  to  surrender  it,  and 
sent  a party  of  the  people  to  see  Woo;  but  he 
said  to  them,  “You  still  look  as  if  you  had 
plenty  of  food.  Repair  your  walls  for  the  pres- 
ent.” The  officers  of  the  army  said  to  him, 
“When  you  might  get  the  city,  you  do  not 
take  it,  making  the  people  toil  and  continuing 
the  troops  here.  In  what  way  do  you  thus 
serve  our  ruler ?”  He  replied,  “I  act  thus  to 
serve  our  ruler.  If  I took  the  city,  and  thereby 
taught  the  people  to  be  indifferent  to  their  duty, 
of  what  use  would  the  city  be?  Than  to  pay 
the  price  of  that  indifference  for  the  city  it  is 
better  that  they  should  maintain  it  in  their  old 
allegiance.  If  you  trade  with  that  indifference, 
there  will  be  no  success  in  the  end ; it  is  inauspi- 
cious to  abandon  old  allegiance.  When  the 
people  of  Koo  are  able  to  serve  their  ruler,  our 
people  will  also  be  able  to  serve  theirs.  By  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  righteousness  without 
swerving  from  it,  being  correct  in  my  likings 
and  dislikings,  I shall  get  the  city,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  know  in  what  righteousness  consists ; 
they  will  be  prepared  to  die  without  any  waver- 
ing in  their  allegiance: — is  not  thatdesirnblc?” 

‘ When  the  people  of  Koo  announced  that  their 
provisions  and  other  resources  were  exhausted, 
then  he  took  the  city.  When  he  returned  from  its 
reduction,  he  had  not  put  u single  man  to  death. 
He  took  Yuen-te,  viscount  of  Koo,  back  with 
him  to  Tsin.' 

Far.  6.  Tso  says  this  visit  was  on  account  of 
the  meeting  of  P‘ing-k*ew,  meaning,  ncc.  to  Too, 
that  it  was  to  thaulc  Tsin  for  the  liberation  of 
E-joo.  We  may  suppose  it  was  with  a less 
worthy  object, — to  get  to  be  ou  fair  terms  with 
Tsin  at  any  price. 

[We  have  a narrative  here  of  the  roval  court 
and  an  envoy  of  Tsin : — ‘ In  the  12th  month, 
Scun  Leih  of  Tsin  went  to  Chow  to  the  funeral 
of  queen  Muh,  Tseih  T*au  being  the  assistant- 
commissioner.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  and 
the  king  had  put  off  his  mourning,  he  invited 
[W&n-pih]  (Scun  Leih)  to  a feast,  at  which  the 
spirits  were  served  from  a tankard  presented  by 
Loo.  The  king  said  [to  his  guest],  “Elder  Sir,  the 
States,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tsin,  have 
all  [sent  offerings]  to  comfort  the  royal  House; 
— how  is  this?”  Wftn-pih  motioned  to  Tseih 
T‘an,  who  thereupon  replied,  “ At  the  establish- 
ment of  the  States,  all  [the  rest]  received  bril- 
liant articles  from  the  royal  House  for  the  pro- 
I tecllon  and  comfort  of  their  altars,  so  that  they 
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are  able  to  present  valuable  Rifts  to  the  king. 
But  the  roval  beneficence  did  not  extend  to 
Tain,  placed  among  high  hills.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Jung  and  the  Teih,  and  far  away 
from  the  royal  House.  It  has  hardly  had  time 
to  repay  its  obligations  to  the  Jung ; how  should 
it  have  presented  such  articles  [to  the  court]  ?” 
“ Have  you  forgotten,  younger  Sir?”  said  the 
king.  “Our  uncleT‘ang-Bhuh  (First  lord  of  Tain) 
was  own  brother  to  king  ChMng;  was  it  likely  that 
he  should  not  share  [in  the  royal  presents]? 
There  were  the  drum  and  the  great  chariot  of 
Meih-seu,  which  [king]  Win  used  at  his  grand 
reviews ; and  the  cuirass  of  Keueh-kung  in  which 
[kiogl  Woo  subdued  Shang:— ' T'ang-shuh  re- 
ceived them,  to  occupy  the  tract  corresponding  to 
Ts‘an  [in  the  heavens],  and  to  subdue  to  himself 
the  Jung  and  the  Teih.  Afterwards,  there  were 
the  two  c)iariot8  of  [king]  Seang,  the  axes  large 
and  small,  the  flavoured  spirits  of  black  millet, 
the  red  bow  and  a party  of  life-guards: — duke 
Win  received  these  (See  the  Chuen  on  V. 
xxviii.  8),  that  he  might  hold  the  lands  of  Nan- 
yang,  and  [according  to  circumstances]  either 
comfort  or  puuish  the  eastern  States  of  the  king- 
dom. Now  when  the  services  [of  Tain]  were 
[thus]  not  left  without  acknowledgment,  when 
its  merits  were  recorded,  when  it  was  invested 
with  territory,  gratified  with  valuable  articles, 
distinguished  with  chariots  and  robes,  and  made 
illustrious  with  banners,  so  that  the  descendants 
[of  its  princes]  could  not  forget  [the  royal  fa- 
vours], this  is  what  may  be  pronounced  blessing. 
If  blessing  and  bounty  have  not  lighted  on  [the 
State  of]  our  uncle  [T‘ang-shuh],  on  whom 
have  they  done  so?  Moreover,  your  ancestor 
Sun  Pih-ycn  had  charge  of  the  archive*  of  Tsin, 
and  was  consulted  on  the  great  matters  of  the 
government,  in  consequence  of  which  he  got  the 
clan-name  of  Tseih.  When  the  two  sons  of  Sin- 
yew,  the  Tungs,  went  to  Tsin,  that  State  had 
[also]  the  historiographers  of  that  surname. 
You  are  the  descendant  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  archives ; — how  is  it  that  you  are  so  forget- 


ful of  these  matters  ? ” Tseih  T*an  could  not 
reply;  and  wl>en  his  guests  went  out,  the  king 
said,  “Mr.  Tseih  will  not,  we  may  antici- 
pate, leave  any  posterity.  He  must  have  num- 
bered the  archives,  and  yet  he  has  forgotten 
[the  work  of]  his  ancestors!” 

* When  Tseih  T‘an  returned  [to  TstnJ,  he  told 
all  this  to  Shuh-heang,  who  said,  ‘The  king 
will,  probably,  not  complete  his  years.  1 have 
heard  that  a man  is  sure  to  die  of  that  in  which 
he  delights.  Now  the  king  seeks  pleasure  in  the 
midst  of  his  grief.  If  he  die  [in  the  midst]  of  gTief, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  completed  his  years. 
In  one  year,  he  has  had  two  deaths  for  each  of 
which  he  should  have  mourned  3 years.  At  such 
a time  to  feast  with  the  guests  at  his  mourning, 
and  to  be  further  asking  for  gifts  of  valuable 
articles,  shows  excessively  what  he  delights  in 
in  the  midst  of  his  grief.  And  moreover  such 
conduct  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  propriety. 
Gifts  of  valuable  articles  are  presented  [by  the 
States]  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  merit, 
and  not  on  occasions  of  mourning.  When  a 
death  that  should  be  mourned  for  8 years  has 
occurred,  even  the  noblest  should,  according  to 
rule,  complete  the  mourning  for  it.  If  the  son 
of  Heaven  should  not  complete  that,  yet  to 
feast  and  seek  pleasure  at  an  early  period  must 
be  pronounced  contrary  to  propriety.  The  rules 
of  propriety  are  the  king's  great  canons.  On  one 
occasion  to  neglect  two  of  them  shows  that  he 
has  no  great  canons.  Words  serve  to  make  the 
archives;  the  archives  serve  to  record  the  canons. 
Forgetting  the  canons,  and  making  a flourish  of 
words,  what  use  docs  his  reference  to  the  archives 
serve  ?”  ’] 
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Year  XVI.  DUKE  CHA'OU.  g63 

XVI.  1 In  tlie  [duke’s]  sixteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e  invaded  Seu. 

2 The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  inveigled  the  viscount  of  the  Man- 

jung  [into  his  power],  and  put  him  to  death. 

3 In  summer,  the  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Ke-hae,  E,  marquis 

of  Tsin,  died. 

5 In  the  ninth  month,  we  had  a great  sacrifice  for  rain. 

6 Ke-sun  E-joo  went  to  Tsin. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 


duke  Ch‘aou  of  Tsin 

[The  Chuen  has  here  a note  about  the  duke’s 
remaining  in  Tsin  over  the  new  year: — ‘This 
spring,  the  duke  was  detained  there  by  the 
people  of  Tsin.  The  text  does  not  mention  it, 
concealing  [the  disgrace].’  ] 

Par.  J.  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  aware  of  the 
decay  of  Tsin,  was  now  scheming  to  revive  the 
old  presidency  of  his  State,  and  make  himself 
another  duke  Hwan.  During  the  time  of  llwan, 
Seu  had  taken  the  side  of  the  northern  States. 
After  his  time  it  came  under  the  power  of  Ts'oo, 
and  we  have  nothing  about  it  in  the  text  in  all 
the  years  of  Seucn,  Ching,  and  Scang.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Ch*nou,  it  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  Ts*oo,  as  beiug  inclined  to  side 
against  it  with  Woo;  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e 
now*  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  Ta*oo  to 
try  and  secure  its  adherence  to  himself.  But 
he  was  not  another  llwan,  and  IVe’s  time  had 
gone  by. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in- 
vaded Seu.  In  the  2d  month,  on  I ing-shin,  liis 
army  arrived  at  Poo-auy,  when  the  people  of 
Seu  made  their  submission,  and  the  viscount, 
with  officers  of  T*nn  and  Keu,  had  a meeting  in 
that  place,  and  made  a covenant  with  the  mar- 
quis, who  received,  as  a bribe  the  tripod  of  Keah- 
foo.  Shuh-sun  Clraou-tsze  said,  “Alas  for  the 
[small  StateaJ  that  there  is  now  no  lender  among 
the  princes!  The  ruler  of  Ta*e,  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, raises  an  army  and  invades  a distant  region, 
lie  assembles  a conference,  is  successful,  and 
returns; — no  one  resisting  hint.  Such  is  the 
consequence  of  there  being  no  leader!  To  this 
state  of  things  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the 
ode  (She  II.  iv.,  ode  X.  2), 

‘The  honoured  House  of  Chow  is  [nearly] 
extinguished; 

There  is  none  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disorders. 

The  Heads  of  the  officers  have  left  tlicir 
places. 

And  none  know  my  toil.”* 

Par.  2.  For  Rung-yang  has  In  the 
Chuen  on  VIII.  vi.  4.  we  read  of  the  Man-slie. 
They  were  a tribe  of  the  Jung,  whose  principal 
town  or  city  was  in  the  south-west  of  the  pres. 
Joo  Chow  (jij£  ;Jf|),  in  Ho-nan. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  viscount  of  Ts*oo, 
having  heard  that  the  Man-she  were  all  in 
disorder,  and  that  their  viscount  Kea  had  no 
good  faith,  made  Jen  Tan  inveigle  him  [into  his 
power],  and  nut  him  to  death.  He  then  took 


[the  territory  of]  the  Man-she,  but  he  proceeded 
to  appoint  Kca’s  son  in  his  place: — which  was 
pro|*er.’  Against  this  concluding  decision  of 
Tso  the  K‘ang-he  editors  strongly  protest; — 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

[We  have  here  three  narratives  connected 
with  Han  Scuen-tszc  of  Tsin  in  Oh'ing: — 

1st.  ‘ In  the  Hd  month,  Han  of  Tsin  went 
on  a complimentary  visit  to  Clcing,  when  the 
earl  gave  him  an  entertainment.  Tsze-ch‘an  had 
warned  [the  various  officers]  beforehand,  that 
all  of  them  who  could  claim  positions  in  the 
court  should  behave  with  the  utmost  respect. 
K‘ung  Cluing,  however,  came  late,  and  stood 
among  the  visitors.  From  that  place  the  director 
[of  the  ceremonies]  made  him  remove.  Hu 
then  took  his  place  behind  the  visitors,  from 
which  also  he  was  removed;  and  he  [finally] 
went  among  the  instruments  of  music,— fol- 
lowed by  the  smiles  of  the  guests.  When  the 
ceremony  was  over,  Foo-tsxe  reproved  [Tszc- 
clran],  saying,  “ With  the  officers  of  the  great 
State  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cnreful.  If 
we  often  give  them  occasion  to  laugh  at  us, 
they  will  despise  us.  Though  we  all  of  us 
observed  the  rules  of  ceremony,  those  men  would 
think  meanly  of  us;  but  when  a State  does  not 
observe  the  rules  of  ceremony,  how  can  it  seek 
for  glory  ? K*ung  Chang's  losing  his  place  was 
a disgrace  to  you.**  Tsze-ch‘an  replied  with 
indignation,  “If  I issued  commands  which  were 
not  proper,  gave  out  orders  without  sincerity, 
took  advantage  of  circumstances  to  be  partial  in 
punishing,  allow  ed  litigations  to  be  confused,  were 
disrespectful  at  meetings  [of  the  States]  and  at 
other  courts,  caused  the  orders  of  the  government 
to  be  disregarded,  brought  on  us  the  contempt 
of  a great  State,  wearied  the  people  without 
accomplishing  anything,  or  allowed  crimes  to 
occur  without  taking  knowledge  of  them; — any 
of  these  thing  would  l*e  a disgrace  to  me.  But 
K‘ung  Chang  is  the  descendant  of  Taze-k*ung 
w ho  was  the  elder  brother  of  one  of  our  rulers, 
[thus]  the  heir  of  a chief  minister  And  himself 
by  inheritance  n great  officer.  He  lias  been  sent 
on  missions  to  Chow,  is  honoured  by  the  people 
of  other  States,  and  is  known  to  the  princes. 
He  has  had  his  place  in  our  court,  and  main- 
tains the  sacrifices  in  his  family  [tcmplej.  Ho 
has  endowments  in  the  Stale,  and  contributes 
his  levies  to  the  army.  At  funerals  and  sacrifices 
[of  our  ruling  House]  he  has  [regular]  duties; 
he  receives  of  the  sacrificial  flesh  from  our  ruler, 
and  sends  of  his  own  to  him.  At  the  sacrifices 
in  our  ancestral  temple,  lie  has  his  assigned 
place.  He  lias  been  in  offices  under  several 
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rulers,  Rnd  from  one  to  another  he  baa  kept  hi* 
position.  Though  he  forgot  hia  proper  courae, 
how  can  that  be  a disgrace  to  me?  That  pre- 
judiced and  corrupt  men  should  all  lay  every- 
thing on  me  as  minister,  is  because  the  former 
kings  did  not  appoint  sufficient  punishments 
and  penalties.  You  had  better  find  fault  with 
me  for  something  else  ? ’ 

2d.  ‘Seuen-tsze  had  a ring  of  jade,  the  fellow 
of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  a merchant  of 
ChHng,  and  he  begged  it  from  the  earl.  Tsze- 
ch*an,  however,  refused  it,  saying,  “It  is  not  an 
article  kept  in  our  government  treasury ; — our 
ruler  knows  nothing  about  it.”  Tsze-fae-shuh 
and  Tsze-yu  said  to  him,  “It  is  not  a great 
request  which  Han-tsze  has  made,  nor  can  we 
yet  show  any  swerving  from  our  allegiance  to 
the  State  of  Tiinj — Han-tsze  of  that  State  is  not 
to  be  slighted.  If  any  slanderous  persons  should 
stir  up  strife  between  it  and  Ch'ing,  and  the  Spi- 
rits should  assist  them,  so  as  to  arouse  its  evil 
indignation,  regrots  [for  your  refusal]  would  he 
in  vain ; why  should  you  grudge  a ring,  and 
thereby  bring  on  us  the  hatred  of  the  great 
State?  Why  not  ask  for  it  and  give  it  to 
him?”  Tsze-ch‘an  replied,  “I  am  not  slight- 
ing Tsin,  nor  cherishing  any  disaffection  to 
It.  I wish  all  my  life  to  serve  it.  and  therefore 
I do  not  give  [H&n-tsze  this  ring]; — [the  refu- 
sal] is  a proof  of  my  loyalty  and  good  faith.  I 
have  heard  that  a superior  man  does  not  con- 
sider it  hard  to  be  without  wealth,  but  that  his 
calamity  is  to  be  in  office  and  not  acquire  a good 
name.  1 have  heard  that  the  minister  of  a State 
does  not  consider  the  ability  to  serve  great  States 
and  foster  *111811  ones  to  be  his  difficulty,  but 
thinks  it  a calamity  when  he  does  not  keep  to  the 
rules  of  propriety  so  as  to  establish  his  position. 
Now,  when  the  officers  of  a great  State  are  sent 
to  a small  State,  if  they  all  get  what  they  seek, 
what  will  there  be  to  give  to  them  [all]  ? If  one 
be  gratified  and  another  denied,  the  number  of 
its  offences  will  be  [deemed  to  be]  increased. 
If  the  requisitions  of  the  great  State  are  not  re- 
pulsed on  the  principles  of  propriety,  it  will  bo- 
conte  insatiable;  we  shall  become  [as  one  of], 
its  bonier  cities,  and  so  lose  our  position.  If 
Han-tsze,  sent  here  on  his  ruler’s  commission, 
asks  for  this  gein,  it  shows  an  excessive  greed  ; 
— shall  we  make  an  exception  of  this  as  if  it 
were  not  a crime?  Why  should  we  produce 
this  piece  of  jade,  thereby  originating  two  crimes, 
— the  loss  of  our  own  position,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Han-tsze’s  greed?  Would  it  not  be 
very  trivial  traffic  with  a piece  of  jade  to  pur- 
chase such  crimes?” 

* Han-tsze  [himself  then  went  to]  purchase 
the  ring]  from  the  merchant.  When  the  price 
tad  been  settled,  the  merchant  said  that  he  must 
inform  the  ruler,  and  the  great  officers  [of  the 
transaction],  on  which  Han-tsze  made  a request 
to  Tszc-ch^n,  saying,  “Formerly,  I asked  for 
this  ring,  and  when  you  thought  that  my  doing 
so  was  not  right,  I did  not  presume  to  repeat 
the  request.  Now  I have  bought  it  of  the 
merchant,  who  says  that  he  must  report  the 
transaction,  and  I venture  to  ask  [that  you  will 
sanction  itj.”  Tsze-ch‘an  replied,  “ Our  former 
ruler,  duke  Hwan,  came  with  the  [ancestor  of 
this]  merchant  from  Chow.  Thus  they  were 
associated  in  cultivating  the  land,  together 
clearing  and  opening  up  this  territory,  and 
cutting  down  its  tangled  southernwood  and 


orach.  Then  they  dwelt  in  it  together,  making 
a covenant  of  mutual  faith  to  last  through  all 
generations,  which  said,  ‘If  you  do  not  revolt 
from  me,  I will  not  violently  interfere  with 
your  traffic.  I will  not  beg  or  take  anything 
from  yon,  and  you  may  have  your  profitable 
markets,  precious  things,  and  substance,  without 
my  taking  any  knowledge  of  them.’  Through 
this  attested  covenant,  four  rulers  and  the 
descendants  of  that  merchant]  have  preserved 
their  mutual  relations  down  to  the  present  day. 
Now  your  Excellency  having  come  to  us  on  a 
friendly  mission,  and  asking  our  State  to  take 
away  [the  ring]  from  the  merchant  by  force,  this 
was  to  request  us  to  violate  that  covenant; — is 
not  such  a thing  improper?  If  you  get  the  jade, 
and  lose  a State,  you  would  not  [wish  to]  do  the 
thing.  If  when  your  great  State  commands,  we 
must  satisfy  it  without  any  law,  Ch‘ing  becomes 
one  of  your  border  cities,  and  I would  not  wish 
to  be  party  to  such  a thing.  If  we  present  tho 
jade  to  you,  I do  not  know  what  the  consequence 
may  be,  and  venture  privately  thus  to  lay  the 
case  before  you.”  Han-tsze  then  declined  the 
jade,  saying,  “I  presumed  in  my  stupidity  to 
ask  for  the  jade,  which  would  have  occasioned 
two  [such]  crimes; — lot  me  now  presume  to 
decline  it.” 

3d.  'In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  the  6 
ministers  of  Ch'ing  gave  a parting  feast  to 
Seuen-tsze  in  the  suburbs,  when  he  said  to 
them,  “ Let  me  ask  all  you  gentlemen  to  sing 
from  the  odes,  and  I will  thence  understand 
the  views  of  Ch'ing.”  Tsze-tao,  (Han  Ying-ts'e, 
son  of  Tsze-p*e)  then  sang  the  Yay  yew  man 
ts'aou  (She,  I.  vii.  ode  xx.),  and  Seuen-tsze  said, 
“Good!  young  Sir.  I have  the  same  desire.” 
Tsze-eh'an  sang  the  Kaou  k'ew  of  [the  odes 
of]  Ch'ing  (I.  vii.  ode  VI and  Seuen-tsze  said, 
“ I am  not  equal  to  this.  Taze-t'ae-shuh  sang 
the  K'een  chang  (I.  vii.  ode  XIII.),  and  Seuen- 
tsze  said,  “ I am  here.  Dare  I trouble  you  to 
go  to  any  other  body?”  on  which  the  other 
bowed  to  him.  Seuen-tsze  then  said,  “Good] 
your  song  is  right.  If  there  were  not  such  an 
understanding,  could  [the  good  relations  of  our 
States]  continue?”  Tsze-yew  sang  the  Fung  yu 
(I.  vii.  ode  XVI.);  Tsze-k*e  (Fung  She,  son  of 
Kung-sun  Twan)  sang  the  Yew  neu  t‘ung  keu 
(ode  IX.);  Tsze-lew  (Yin  K‘wei,  son  or  Yin 
Twan  or  T*ze-shih)sang  the  T'oh  he  (ode  XI.). 
Seuen-tsze  was  glad,  and  said,  “ Ch'ing  may  be 
pronounced  near  to  a flourishing  condition ! 
You,  gentlemen,  received  the  orders  of  your  ruler 
to  confer  on  me  this  honour,  and  the  odes  you 
have  sung  are  all  those  of  Ch'ing,  and  all 
suitable  to  this  festive  friendliness.  You  are 
all  Heads  of  clans  that  will  continue  for  several 
generations;  you  may  be  without  any  apprehen- 
sions.” He  then  presented  them  all  with  horses, 
and  sang  the  Go  tseang  (IV.  i.  Bk  i.  ode  VIIA 
Tszc-eh'an  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  and  ma<K> 
the  other  ministers  do  the  same,  saying,  “ You 
have  quieted  the  confusion  [of  the  States]; 
must  we  not  acknowledge  your  virtuous  services." 
[After  this],  Seuen-tsze  went  privately  toTsze- 
ch'an,  and  presented  him  with  a piece  of  jade 
and  [two]  horses,  saying,  “You  ordered  me  to 
give  up  that  [ring  of]  jade;— it  was  giving  me 
a piece  of  jade,  and  saving  iny  life.  I dare  not 
but  make  my  acknowledgments  with  these  things 
in  my  hand.” 
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Compare  with  the  last  of  these  narratives 
the  latter  half  of  the  Chuen  on  IX.  xxvii.  5.] 
Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘When  the  duke 
arrived  from  Tain  (He  had  been  allowed  at 
last  to  get  away;  see  the  note  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year).  Tsze-fuh  Ch'aou-pih  (Son  of  Hwuy- 
pih.  'Hie  Tszc-fuhs  were  an  offshoot  from  the 
Chung-shun  clan)  said  to  K‘c  P*ing-tszc,  “The 
ducal  House  of  Tsin  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a 
low  condition.  The  ruler  is  young  and  weak, 
and  the  six  ministers  are  strong,  extravagant, 
and  arrounut.  They  will  take  advantage  of 
this  [feebleness  of  the  ruler]  to  practise  [their 
had  ways],  till  the  practice  becomes  a regular 
thing.  Must  not  [the  House]  lx*  reduced  low?” 
P*ing-tsze  said,  “You  are  young;  how  should 
you  know  [any  thing  about]  a State?’”  • 

Par.  4.  Tso  repeats  this,  merely  with  the 
difference  of  * duke  Cb'aou  * instead  of  the  mar- 
quis’s name. 


Par.  5.  Tso  observes  that  the  sacrifice  was 
because  there  was  a drought ; and  lie  appends 
the  following  narrative  aliout  Clring.  which  was 
suffering  in  the  same  way: — * There  was  a great 
drought  in  Clring,  and  T*oo  Keih,  with  the  priest 
K‘wan,  and  an  attendant  Foo,  were  sent  to 
sacrifice  on  mount  Sang,  when  they  cut  down  the 
trees;  but  there  came  no  rain.  Tsze-clPan  said, 
“ A sacrifice  on  a hill  is  intended  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  its  forests.  But  these  have  cut  down 
the  trees;— their  crime  could  not  be  greater.” 
He  then  took  from  them  their  offices  And  lands.* 
Parr.  6,7.  The  Chuen  says : — P'ing-tsze  had 
gone  to  Tsin,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  duke 
Ch'aou.  He  [then]  said,  “The  words  of  Tsze- 
fuh  Hwuy  (Clraou-pih ; seethe  Chuen  on  par.  3) 
would  seem  to  be  true.  The  family  of  Tsze-fuh 
lias  a [worthy]  son ! ** ' 
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XVII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  seventeenth  year,  in  spring,  the  viscount 
of  Little  Choo  came  to  Loo  to  court. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  Keuli-seuh,  the  first 
day  of  the  moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

3 In  autumn,  the  viscount  of  T‘an  came  to  the  court  of 
Loo. 

4 In  the  eighth  month,  Seun  Woo  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and 
extinguished  the  Jung  of  Luh-lnvan. 

5 In  winter,  there  was  a comet  in  Ta-shin. 

6 A body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  fought  a battle  with  Woo  in 


Ch‘ang-gan. 

Par. !.  The  Cliuen  §fty§:— ‘This  spring,  duke  { 
Muli  of  Little  Choo  came  to  our  court.  The 
duke  feasted  with  him,  when  Ke  l**ing-tsze 
sang  the  Ts‘ac  shuh  (She,  II.  vii.  ode  VIII.), 
and  duke  Muh  responded  with  theTs‘ing-ts‘ing 
chay  go  (II.  Hi.  ode  II).  Clraou-tsze  said,  “ Is 
he  not  able  to  rule  his  State,  so  that  it  will  con- 
tinue long  ? ” * 

Par.  2.  Tills  eclipse  occurred  in  the  after-  ! 
noon  of  August  14th,  b.c.  524.  The  Chucn  | 
says: — ‘When  the  eclipse  occurred,  the  priest 
and  the  historiographer  asked  for  the  offerings 
of  silk  which  should  be  employed.  Ch'aou-tsze 
said,  “On  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  the  son 
of  Heaven  docs  not  have  his  table  fully  spread, 
and  causes  the  drum  to  be  beaten  at  the  altar 
of  the  land,  while  the  princes  of  States  pre- 
sent offerings  of  silk  at  that  altar,  ami  cause 
the  drum  to  be  beaten  in  their  courts.  This 
is  the  rule.”  P-ing-tsze  opposed  it,  saying, 
“Stop;  it  is  only  in  the  first  month,  before  the 
evil  influence  lias  6liown  itself,  that  it  is  the 
rule,  on  the  occurrenee  of  an  eclipse,  to  beat  the 
drum  and  present  those  offerings.  On  other 
occasions  there  is  no  such  rule.”  The  grand 
historiographer  said,  “That  is  just  this  month. 
After  the  sun  has  passed  the  equinox  and  before 
he  has  arrived  at  the  solstice,  when  any  calami- 
ty happens  to  the  sun,  nmon,  or  stars,  the  vari- 
ous officers  put  off  their  elegant  robes,  the  ruler 
dues  not  have  his  table  fully  spread,  and  with- 
draws from  his  principal  chamber,  till  the  time 
[of  the  eclipse]  is  past;  the  musicians  beat  the 
arums,  the  priest  presents  his  offerings,  and  the 
historiographer  makes  an  address.  Hence  in 
one  of  the  Books  of  Hca  (Shoo,  III.  iv.  4)  it  is 
said,  ‘The  sun  and  moon  did  not  meet  harmoni- 
ously in  Fang.  The  blind  [musicians]  beat 
their  drums ; the  inferior  officers  galloped  and 
the  common  people  ran  about.’  That  is  said  of 
the  first  day  of  this  month ; — it  was  in  the  4th 
mouth  of  Ilea,  which  is  called  the  first  month  of 
summer  (The  4th  month  of  Hea  was  the  6th  of 
Chow.  But  the  present  text  of  the  Shoo  places 
the  eclipse  in  the  9th  month  of  the  year).” 
[Notwithstanding  this],  P‘ing-tsze  would  not 
follow  their  counsel,  on  which  Ch*aou-tsze  re- 
tired, and  said.  “He  will  [soon]  show  that  lie  is 
disaffected.  He  is  not  treating" our  ruler  as  his 
ruler.”  * 


Par.  3.  T‘an, — see  VII.  ir.  1.  The  viscounts 
of  T-an  traced  their  lineage  up  to  Kin-t'cen 
(■^  ^ J^),  the  dynastic  title  of  Shaou-hnou 
the  eldest  son  of  Hwang  Te. 

The  Chuen  says : — ‘ When  the  viscount  of 
T*an  came  to  our  court,  the  duke  feasted  with 
him,  and  Ch‘aou-tsze  asked  what  was  the  reason 
that  Shnou-hami  named  his  officers  after  birds. 
The  viscount  replied,  “He  was  my  ancestor, 
and  I know  [all  about]  it.  Before  him,  Hwang- 
te  came  to  his  rule  with  [the  omeu  of]  a cloud, 
and  therefore  he  had  cloud  officers,  naming  them 
after  clouds;  Yen-te  (Shin-nuiig)  came  to  his 
with  the  [omen  of]  fire,  and  therefore  he  had 
fire  officers,  naming  them  after  fire;  Kung-kung 
came  to  his  with  [the  omen  of]  water,  and  there- 
fore he  had  water  officers,  naming  them  after 
water;  T*ae-hnou  (Fuh-lic)  came  to  his  with 
[the  omen  of]  a dragon,  and  therefore  lie  lmd 
dragon  officers,  naming  them  after  dragons. 
When  my  ancestor  Shnou-haou  Che  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom,  there  appeared  at  that  time  a 
phoenix,  and  therefore  he  arranged  his  govern- 
ment under  the  nomenclature  of  birds,  making 
bird  officers,  and  naming  them  after  birds. 
There  were  so  and  so  Phamix-bird,  minister  of 
the  calendar ; so  and  so  l)ark-bird  (The  swal- 
low), master  of  the  equinoxes;  so  and  so  I'ih- 
chaou  (The  shrike),  master  of  the  solstices;  so 
•o  and  so  Green-bird  (A  kind  of  sparrow), 
master  of  the  beginning  [of  spring  and  autumn; 
and  so  and  so  Carnation-bird,  (The  golden 
pheasant),  master  of  the  dose  [of  spring  and 
autumn]; — so  and  so  Chuh-kcw,  minister  of 
Instruction;  so  and  so  Ts‘eu-kcw,  minister  of 
War;  so  and  so  Shc-kcw,  minister  of  Works;  so 
and  so  Shwang-kew,  minister  of  Crime;  so  and 
so  Kwuh-kew,  minister  of  affairs.  These  five 
Kcw  kept  the  people  collected  together.  The 
five  Chc(  Pheasants)  presided  over  tliefl  ve  classes 
of  mechanics ; — they  saw  to  the  provision  of 
implements  and  utensils,  and  to  the  correctness 
of  the  measures  of  length  and  capacity,  keeping 
things  equal  among  the  people.  The  nine  Hoo 
were  the  ministers  of  the  nine  departments  of 
husbandry,  and  kept  ihe  people  from  becoming 
dissolute.  After  the  time  of  Chuen-hcuh  [who 
caizte  after  Shaou-liaou],  they  were  not  able  to 
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arrange  their  office*  by  [*uch  symbol*  coming]  ! 
from  afRr,  and  did  bo  by  what  wax  near  at  hand.  ! 
Tlieir  officers  !>eing  over  the  people,  they  named 
them  from  the  business  of  the  people,  not  beiug 
able  to  do  otherwise." 

* Chung- ne  having  hoard  of  this,  he  had  an  in- 
ter riew  with  the  viscount  of  T*an,  and  learned 
from  him.  Afterward  he  said  to  people,  “ 1 have 
heard  that,  when  the  officers  of  the  son  of  Heav- 
en are  not  properly  arranged,  we  may  learn 
from  the  wild  tribes  all  round  about.  The  re- 
mark seems  to  be  true.”  ’ 

At  this  time  Confucius  was  27  years  old. 
Too,  by  mistake,  makes  hint  28. 

Par.  4.  For  ^ Kung-yang  has 
1^,  and  Kuh-lcang  omits  the  ^ between 
and  ft  For  these  Jurig,  see  on  VII  ii.  4. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of  Tain  sent 
T*oo  K'wae  to  Chow,  to  ask  leave  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Loh  and  to  [the  hill  of]  San-tloo.  Ch'ang 
Hwang  said  to  the  viscount  of  Lew,  “The  counte- 
nance of  our  visitor  looks  fierce.  Their  object 
is  not  sacrifice,  but  probubly  an  attack  on  the 
Jung.  The  chief  of  Luh-liwan  is  very  friendly 
with  Ts'oo;  that  must  be  the  reason  [for  their 
movement].  You  should  make  preparations 
for  it.”  Accordingly  orders  were  given  for 
preparation*  against  the  dung. 

1 In  the  9th  month,  on  Ting-maou.  Seun  Woo 
of  Tsin  led  a force,  crossed  [the  Ho]  at  the  ford 
of  Keih,  and  made  an  officer  of  sacrifice  first  offer 
victim*  to  the  Loll.  The  people  of  Luh-hwtn 
knew  nothing  [of  their  object,  till]  the  army 
came  after  him  ; and  on  Kftng-woo  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  extinguish  the  [tribe  of]  Luh- 
hwan,  denouncing  it  for  its  disaffection  and 
adherence  to  Ts'oo.  The  viscount  of  it  fled  to 
Ts'oo,  and  the  multitudes  to  Kan-luh,  where 
[the  troops  of]  Chow  cnp'ured  many  of  them. 
Scuen-tsze  had  dreamed  that  duke  Wan  led 
Seun  Woo  and  gave  him  Lnh-hwan,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  made  Muh-tsze  command 
the  expedition  and  [afterwards]  present  hits 
prisoners  in  [the  temple  of]  duke  Wan.' 

Par.  5.  Ta-shin  is  another  name  for  Ta-ho 
J^£),  the  seventh  of  the  signs  of  the  Chinese 
Zodiac,  embracing  part  of  Libra  and  Scorpio, — 
the  constellations  of  Fang,  Sin,  and  Wei  ( 

Jig)  in  the  tract  of  the  Azure  Dragon.  The 
Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter  there  was  a comet  on 
the  west  of  Ta-shin,  which  travelled  [eastward] 
to  the  Milky  way.  Shin  Sen  said.  “This  broom- 
star  serves  to  take  away  what  is  old  and  arrange 
something  new.  The  doing*  of  Heaven  are 
constantly  attended  hy  *uch  appearance*.  Now 
the  operation  of  taking  away  occurring  in  Ho, 
when  Ho  ap|>cars  again,  the  new  arrangement 
will  Ik*  seen.  We  may  conclude  that  the  State* 
arc  going  to  have  the  calamity  of  fires."  Tsze 
Shin  said,  “Last  year  I saw  it,  when  it  was  still 
small.  It  was  visible  when  Ho  appeared.  Now, 
this  year,  when  Ho  appeared,  it  was  brilliant; 
— it  must  have  remained  concealed  when  Ho 
disappeared  ; and  it  has  thus  dwelt  about  Ho  for 
a long  lime.  It  must  happen  as  you  say.  Ho 
appear*  in  the  3d  month  of  Ilea,  the  4th  of 
Shang,  and  the  5th  of  Chow.  The  numticrs  of 
Hea  are  the  more  correct  deductions  from  the 
heavens.  When  Ho  [againj  appears,  the  4 1 


State!  to  which  this  comet  ha*  reference  will 
| be,  I apprehend,  Sung,  Wei,  Chin,  and  Ching. 
Sung  is  the  region  corresponding  to  Ta-shin; 
Chin  was  the  old  abode  of  T'ae-haou;  Ch'ing, 
that  of  Chuh-yung: — nil  of  them  abodes  of  fire. 
The  comet  is  travelling  to  the  Han  of  the  sky, 
and  the  Han  is  ominous  of  water.  Now  Wei 
was  the  abode  of  Chuen-heuh,  hence  we  have 
Te-k'ew  in  it,  and  its  star  is  Ta-shwuy  (Great 
Water).  Water  is  the  husband  of  fire.  The 
calamity  will  arise,  probably,  on  a Ping-tsze  day 
or  a Jin- woo,  when  there  is  a meeting  of  water 
and  fire.” 

‘ P*e  Tsaou  of  Ching  said  to  Tsze-ch'an, 
“There  are  going  to  be  fires  in  Sung,  Wei, 
Chin,  and  Ching  on  the  same  day.  If  wesacrifice 
with  a hcan  goblet  and  a libation  cup  of  jade, 
Ching  will  escape  the  fire.”  Tsze-ch*an  did 
not  agree  to  the  proposal.' 

Par.  6.  Ch‘ang-gan  was  in  Ts‘oo,  close  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Yang-tsze, — in  tho 
pres.  dis.  of  Tang-t'oo  (^g|*  dep.  T'ae- 

P ‘n8  ( ^0,  Gan-hwuy. 

The  Chuen  says: — ' Woo  invaded  Ts'oo.  Yang 
Kac,  the  chief  minister  [of  Ts'oo].  consulted 
the  tortoise-shell  about  fignting,  and  got  an  un- 
favourable reply.  The  marshal  Tsze-yu  said, 
“ We  are  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  ; why 
should  it  be  unfavourable?  Moreover,  it  is  the 
old  custom  of  Ts‘oo  for  the  marshal  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  shell; — allow  me  to  divine  again." 
[Accordingly],  he  propounded  the  matter,  say- 
ing, “ If  I and  my  followers  die  in  tlie  conflict, 
and  the  army  of  Ts’oo  continue  it,  may  we  in- 
flict a great  defeat  on  the  enemy  ?"  The  an- 
swer was  favourable,  and  they  fought  at  Ch'ang- 
gan.  Tsze-yu  died  in  the  first  onset,  but  the 
army  of  Ts'oo  came  on  afterwards  and  greatly 
defeated  that  of  Woo,  capturing  the  [king’s] 
vessel,  Yu-hwang.  The  men  of  Suy  anu  others 
who  came  late  [for  the  fight]  were  then  act  to 
guard  it.  A ditch  was  dug  all  round  it,  down  to 
the  waterap  rings,  and  along  the  channel  [be- 
tween it  and  the  river]  was  piled  up  [lighted] 
charcoal.  At  the  same  time  the  army  was  drawn 
up,  waiting  further  orders. 

‘The  Kung-tszc  Kwangof  Woo  made  a request 
to  all  his  men.  saying,  “That  we  lost  the  vessel 
of  our  former  kings  is  not  my  fault  only,  but 
you  all  share  in  it.  I would  ask  your  help  to 
retake  it,  aud  you  will  thus  save  me  from  death.” 
They  all  agreed;  and  he  then  sent  three  men 
with  long  beards  to  lie  hid  hy  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  saying  to  them,  “When  we  cry  out  Yu- 
hwnng,  you  must  answer.”  The  army  followed 
in  the  night,  and  thrice  cried  out  Yu-hwang, 
when  the  men  responded  one  after  another. 
The  men  of  Ts'oo  came  nt  the  cries,  and  killed 
them;  but  their  army  fell  into  confusion,  and 
the  men  of  Woo  gave  them  a great  defeat, 
retook  the  Yu-hwang,  and  carried  it  back  with 
them." 

The  men  with  long  beards  were  intended  to 
appear  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  army  of  Ts'oo, 
few  of  the  people  of  Woo  having  the  distinction 
of  such  an  appendage.  This  circumstance  lielp- 
1 cd  to  throw  the  army  of  Ts'oo  into  confusion. 
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XVIII.  1 In  the  [duke's]  eighteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
third  month,  Seu,  earl  of  Ts'aou,  died. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Jin-woo,  the  calamity 
of  fire  occurred  in  [the  capitals  of]  Sung,  Wei,  Ch'in, 
and  Ch‘ing. 

3 In  the  sixth  month,  a body  of  men  from  Ohoo  entered 

Yu. 

4 In  autumn,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  P‘ing  of  Ts'aou. 

5 In  winter,  Heu  removed  [its  capital]  to  Pih-yu. 


J Tlic  Chuen  gives  here  a short  narrative  about 
airs  in  Chow: — ‘This  spring,  in  the  king's 
2d  month,  on  Yih-niaou,  Maou  Tih  of  Chow 
killed  Kwo,  earl  of  Maou,  and  took  his  place. 
Chang  Hwang  said,  “Maou  Tih  is  sure  to  be- 
come a fugitive.  It  was  on  this  day  that  [the 


wickedness  of  ] Keun-woo  (The  pa  of  the  Hiia 
dyn.)  reached  its  height, — in  consequence  of  his 
extravagance.  And  [now,  on  this  day]  Maou 
Tih  has  consummated  his  extravagance  in  the 
king’s  capital.  What  are  wc  to  vrait  for  but  his 
becoming  a fugitive]."  ’] 
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Par.  1 Tso  repeats  this  par.  with  the  change 
of  ‘duke  P*»ng’  lor  the  earl’s  name. 

Pur.  I.  We  hare  here  the  fulfilment  of  the 
vaticinations  in  connection  with  the  comet  of  I 
the  preceiling  winter.  The  C’huen  says: — * In 
cummer,  in  the  5th  mouth,  the  llo  star  made 
its  first  appearance  at  dusk.  On  Ping-tszc  | 
there  w. is  wind,  and  Tsze  Shin  said,  “This  Is 
called  a north-east  wind  ; it  is  a prelude  of  fire. 
In  7 days,  we  may  presume,  the  lire  w ill  break- 
out.” On  Mow-yin  the  wind  was  great ; on  Jin- 
woo  it  was  vehement ; and  the  capitals  of  Sung, 
Wei,  Chin,  and  Chnng  all  caught  fire.  Tsze 
Shin  went  up  on  the  top  of  the  mngazinc  of 
Ta-t‘ing  to  look  in  the  direction  of  them, 
and  said,  '*  In  a few  days,  messengers  from 
Sung,  Wei,  Ch'in  and  Tiring  will  be  here  with 
announcements  of  fire  ” 

• P*e  Tsaou  said,  **  If  you  do  not  do  ns  I said 
(Sec  at  the  end  of  the  narrative  on  par.  5 of  Inst 
year),  Clring  will  suffer  from  fire  again.”  The 
people  [also]  begged  that  bis  ndvice  should  be 
taken,  but  Tszc-ch*an  still  refused.  Tszc-fae- 
ehuh  said,  “The  use  of  precious  articles  is  to 
preserve  the  people.  If  there  he  [another]  fire, 
our  city  will  be  nearly  destroyed.  If  they  can 
save  it  from  that  destruction,  why  should  you 
grudge  them?”  Tsze-ch-an  replied,  “ The  way  of 
Heaven  Is  distant,  w hile  the  way  of  man  is  near. 
We  cannot  reach  to  the  former;  what  means  Imre 
wc  of  knowing  it?  llow*  should  Tsaou  know 
the  way  of  Heaven  ? He  is  a gnat  talker,  and 
we  need  not  wonder  if  his  words  sometimes 
come  true.”  Accordingly  he  would  not  agree 
to  the  proposal,  and  there  wus  no  repetition  of 
the  fire. 

* Before  the  calamity  occurred  in  Ch‘ing,  Le 
Seih  said  to  Tsze-clran,  “There  are  great  por- 
tents of  something  to  occur.  The  people  will 
be  alarmed  ami  excited;  the  city  will  !>e  nearly 
ruined;  I myself  will  die,  and  not  survive  till  its 
occurrence.  Would  it  be  proper  to  remove  the 
city  to  another  site?"  “It  might  be  so,”  was 
the  reply,  “but  I am  not  sufficient  to  determine 
on  such  a removal."  When  the  fire  occurred, 
Le  Seih  was  dead;  but  os  lie  was  not  yet  buried, 
Tsze-ch‘an  made  30  men  remove  his  coffin. 
When  the  fire  broke  out,  Tsze-ch'an  dismissed 
a Kung-tsze  and  Kung-sun  of  Tain,  [who  had 
just  arrived],  at  the  east  gate.  He  made  the 
minister  of  Crime  send  recent  visitors  out  of  the 
city,  and  prohibit  older  visitors  from  leaving 
their  houses,  lie  made  Tsze-k'wan  and  Tsze- 
shang  go  round  and  inspect  all  the  places  of 
sacrifice,  and  go  on  to  the  grand  temple.  He 
made  Kung-sun  Tang  remove  the  great  tortoise- 
shell; the  priests  ami  historiographers  remove 
the  Spirit-tablets  to  the  stone  niches  in  the  Chow 
temple,  and  announce  [the  calamity]  to  the 
former  rulers;  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
treasuries  atul  magazines  to  look  well  after  their 
departments.  ShangCIring-kungkept  the  keep- 
ers of  the  palace  on  guard,  sent  out  all  the  old 
inmates  of  the  harem,  and  put  them  in  a place 
w hich  the  fire  could  not  reach.  The  ministers 
of  War  and  Crime  took  post  in  order  along  the 
course  of  the  fire,  and  went  w here  it  was  burn- 
ing. The  people  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  were 
sent  up  upon  it  in  companies  of  five. 

‘ Next  day,  orders  were  given  to  the  magis- 
trates in  the  country  to  take  good  care  of  the 
people  under  them.  The  people  of  the  suburlis 
assisted  the  priests  and  historiographers  in 


clearing  the  ground  on  the  north  of  the  city. 
Deprecatory  sacrifices  against  fire  were  offered 
bt  Heuen-ming(The  Spirit  of  water)  and  Ilwuy- 
luh  (The  Spirit  of  fire);  and  prayers  were  offered 
on  the  walls  all  round  about.  A writing  was 
made  of  the  houses  that  had  been  burned ; their 
taxes  were  remitted;  and  materials  were  suppli- 
ed to  the  owners.  For  three  days  there  wa«  a 
[general]  weeping,  and  markets  were  not  opened. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  announce  [the  calamity] 
to  I be  [other  Stales]. 

4 Sung  nnd  Wei  [also]  adopted  similar  meas- 
ures. But  Ch*in  took  no  measures  agninst  t ho 
fire,  nor  did  Heu  send  any  message  of  condo* 
ience.  From  this  a superior  man  might  know 
that  Clriu  and  Heu  would  be  the  first  of  the 
Stales  to  perish.’ 

Far.  3.  Yu  was  a small  State  whose  principal 
city  was  15  le  north  from  the  pres.  dep.  city 
of  E-chow.  Sung  restored  Yu  in  the  next  year, 
but  before  long  we  shall  find  that  it  wras  absorb- 
ed by  Loo. 

The  Chucn  says: — 'In  the  6th  month,  tho 
people  of  Yu  were  engaged  upon  the  public 
lands,  w hen  a body  of  men  from  Choo  surprised 
the  city.  One  of  the  people  was  about  to  shut 
the  gate,  hut  a Shoo-ite,  Yang  Lo,  cut  off*  his 
head  , on  which  the  attackers  entered  it,  made 
nil  in  it  prisoners,  and  enrried  them  off  to  Choo. 
The  viscount  of  Yu  (We  must  suppose  he  had 
been  with  the  people  in  the  fields)  said,  “I  have 
nowhere  to  go  to and  lie  followed  his  family  to 
Choo.  Duke  Cliwang  of  Choo  returned  to  him 
his  wife,  but  kept  his  daughter.’ 

Par.  4.  The  Cliuen  says: — 4 In  autumn,  when 
there  was  the  burial  of  duke  P‘ing  of  Ta'aou, 
our  officer  who  had  gone  to  attend  it  had  an 
interview  with  Loo,  earl  of  Yuen,  and  in  con- 
versation with  him  found  that  he  did  not  like 
learning.  On  his  return  he  told  this  to  Min 
Tsze-mn,  who  said,  “There  will  [soon]  be  dis- 
order in  Chow.  There  must  be  many  there 
who  talk  in  that  way,  before  such  an  idea 
reaches  the  great  men.  The  great  men  are 
troubled  at  errors  [of  some  who  have  learned]* 
and  become  deluded  [on  the  subject],  till  they 
say,  44  Learning  may  be  done  without.  Tho 
w ant  of  learning  does  no  harm.”  But  it  is  an 
accidental  circumstance  when  the  want  of  learu* 
ing  does  no  harm.  From  sueli  a condition  in* 
feriors  will  Ik*  usurping,  and  superiors  will  bo 
set  aside  ; — is  it  imsrihlc  that  disorder  should  not 
ensue?  Learning  is  like  cultivation  ; if  people 
do  not  learn,  there  will  lie  decadence  and  decay. 
Wc  may  judge  that  the  family  of  Yuen  will 
come  to  ruin.”  * 

[We  have  here  a sequel  to  the  narrative  un- 
der par.  2: — * Tsze-clran  of  Thing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fire,  celebrated  a great  sacrifice  at 
the  altar  of  the  land,  and  ordered  exorcisms  and 
deprecatory  sacrifices  throughout  the  State,  in 
order  to  remove  entirely  the  plague  of  tho  fire; 
— nil  which  was  in  accordance  with  propriety. 
He  then  inspected  the  weapons,  and  was  going  to 
hold  a review.  For  this  it  was  necessary  to 
clear  the  way.  The  temple  of  Tsze-fiie-shuli 
w as  on  the  south  of  the  road,  and  his  dwelling- 
house  on  the  north  of  it,  so  Hint  the  space  be- 
tween was  small.  [Orders  were  given  to  clear 
them  away.]  but  three  days  after  the  time  [it 
was  not  done,  and  Tsze-t‘ac-shuh]  made  the 
workmen  stand  with  their  implements  on  the 
south  of  the  read  aud  the  uorth  of  the  temple, 
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saving  to  them,  “When  Tize-ch*an  passes  by  i 
you,  and  orders  you  to  clear  away  quickly,  then 
fall  to  pulling  down  right  before  you.”  [Soon  j 
after],  Tsze-ch‘an  passed  by,  as  he  was  going  to 
court,  and  was  angry  Tat  the  dilatoriness],  so 
the  clearers  began  pulling  down  on  the  south,  j 
However,  when  he  came  to  the  cross  way,  he 
made  his  attendants  stop  them,  saying,  “Pull 
down  on  the  north.”  When  the  fire  occurred, 
Tsze-ch'an  gave  out  weapons,  and  sent  men  on 
the  parapets.  T*ze-t‘ae-shuh  said  to  him,  “Is 
not  Tsin  likely  to  caII  us  to  account  (or  this?  ” 
“ I have  heard,”  was  the  reply,  “ that,  when  a 
small  State  forgets  to  keep  guard,  it  is  in  a 
perilous  position;  how  much  more  must  it  be  so 
on  an  occasion  of  calamity ! It  is  being  prepared 
w hich  keeps  a State  from  being  made  little  of.”  j 
By  and  by,  the  officer  of  Tsin,  on  the  borders, 
came  to  complain  to  Ch‘ing,  saying,  “When  j 
Cli'ing  suffered  such  a calamity,  the  ruler  of 
Tsin  and  the  great  officers  did  not  dare  to  j 
dwell  at  ease.  They  consulted  the  tortoise-  J 
shell  and  the  reeds,  and  ran  to  sacrifice  to  the 
hills  and  streams,  grudging  neither  victims  nor 
gems.  The  calamity  of  Ching  was  a grief  to 
our  ruler.  And  now,  your  minister,  with  looks 
of  determination,  is  giving  out  weapons  and 
sending  men  up  on  the  parapets.  On  whom  is 
lie  going  to  lay  the  blame?  We  are  afraid,  and 
dare  not  but  lay  our  thoughts  before  you.”  Tsze- 
clcnn  replied,  “ According  to  what  you  say,  the 
calamity  of  our  State  was  a grief  to  your  ruler. 
There  were  defects  aliout  our  government,  and 
Heaven  sent  down  the  calamity.  Wearefurther 
afraid,  lest  some  evil,  slanderous  people  should 
take  the  opportunity  to  form  a plot  and  excite  the 
covetousness  of  people  ngnin*t  us,  which  would 
be  still  more  ilisadvantagcous  to  our  State,  and 
increase  the  grief  of  your  ruler.  If  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  ruin,  we  shall  be 


able  to  explain  [our  conduct].  If  we  are  not  so 
fortunate,  however  much  your  ruler  may  be 
grieved  for  our  fate,  explanation  will  be  too 
late.  Ch‘ing  has  other  neighbours  on  its  borders 
Its  hope  is  in  Tsin,  and  to  it  is  its  recourse.  We 
serve  Tsin; — how  should  we  dare  to  admit  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  it?**] 

Par.  5.  Pih-yu  was  a city  of  Ts‘oo,  called 
also  Seih  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned 

in  the  Chuen  on  V.  xxv.  5.  It  was  in  the  pres. 
Tang  Chow  (§|5  ^up‘  ^ttn'Jran&  Ho-nan. 
In  the  time  of  duke  Yin,  the  capital  of  Heu  was 
Heu-ch*ang  (See  on  I.  xL  3).  In  the  15th  year  of 
duke  Ch‘ing,  it  was  removed  to  Slich  See 

VII.  xv.  1).  In  ix.  2,  a further  removal  to  E is 
recorded.  In  the  13th  year,  king  Ling  of  Ts‘oo 
appears  to  have  removed  it  further  within  Ts‘oo; 
but  his  successor,  king  P'ing,  removed  lieu  back 
to  Shell ; from  which  the  change  in  the  text  was 
made. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  king’s  son  Shing  of 
Ts‘oo,  director  of  the  Left,  said  to  the  viscount, 
“ lieu's  natural  position  to  Ch‘ing  is  that  of  an 
enemy;  and  through  its  situation  in  the  territory 
of  Ts‘oo,  it  observes  no  ceremony  to  Ch‘ing.  Tsin 
and  Ch‘ing  are  now  on  good  terms.  If  Ch‘ing 
attack  Heu  atid  is  assisted  by  Tsin,  Ts‘oo  will 
lose  the  territory ; — why  not  remove  Heu?  Heu 
cannot  at  present  be  entirely  devoted  to  Ts‘oo. 
Ch'ing  has  now  good  government,  so  that  Hen 
says,  “It  is  my  old  State;”  and  Ch‘ing  says  [of 
Heu],  “ It  is  the  State  which  I captured.”  Shch 
in  the  State  of  Ts*oo  is  like  a screen  outside  the 
barrier  wall.  The  country  is  not  to  be  thought 
little  of;  the  State  [of  Ch*ing]  is  not  to  be 
•lighted;  Heu  is  not  to  be  captured;  enmity  is 
not  to  be  excited: — your  lordship  should  con- 
sider the  case.”  In  winter  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo 
employed  this  Shing  to  remove  Heu  to  Seih,  i.e., 
to  Pih-yu.’ 


Nineteenth  year. 
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XIX.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  nineteenth  year,  the  duke  of  Sung  invaded 
Choo. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  She,  heir-son 

of  Heu,  murdered  Ids  ruler  Mae. 

3 On  Ke-tnaou,  there  was  an  earthquake. 

4 In  autumn,  Kaon  Fah  of  Ts‘e  led  a force  and  invaded 

Keu. 

5 In  winter  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Tuou  of  lieu. 


[The  Chiton  introduce#  here  two  short  narra- 
tives relative  to  Ts*oo. 

1st.  ‘This  spring,  drill,  director  of  Works  in 
Ts*no,  removed  Yin  to  Hen-yin;  and  Tszc-hea, 
tin*  chief  minister,  walled  Kenh.  Ch‘aoti-tsre 
said,  “Ts*oo  cannot  occupy  itself  about  the 
States  [now];  it  can  harely  maintain  itself,  and 
try  to  preserve  the  succession  of  its  rulers,  one 
after  another.”  * 

2d.  * [One  time],  when  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo 
had  gone  [on  a mission]  to  Ts*»e,  the  daughter 
of  the  bonier  warden  of  I un-yang  had  sought  his 
company,  and  the  issue  was  [recognized  ns]  the 
eldest  son  Keen.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  State, 
he  appointed  Woo  Ch‘ay  tutor  to  Keen,  ami  Fei 
Woo-keih  assistant-tutor.  Woo-keih  was  no 
favourite  with  his  charge;  and  wishing  to 
discredit  him  with  the  king,  he  suggested  that 
it  was  time  Keen  should  be  married.  The  king 
[accordingly]  engaged  for  Keen  a daughter  of 
Ts*in,  and  Woo-keih  took  part  In  meeting  her, 
and  advised  the  king  to  take  her  for  himself.  In 
the  1st  month,  she,  the  lady  Ying.  [who  became] 
wife  of  the  ruler  of  Ts*oo,  arrived  from  TVin.’J 

Par.  1.  See  on  the  fid  par.  of  last  year.  The 
Cliueti  here  says: — ‘The  wife  of  [the  viscount 
of  ] Yu  was  a daughter  of  IleAug  Mcuh  of  Sung, 
and  therefore  Hoang  Ning  [now]  bogged  that 
an  expedition  might  be  undertaken  [against 
Choo].  In  the  2d  month,  the  duke  of  Sung 
Invaded  that  State,  and  laid  siege  to  Ch'ung, 
which  he  took  in  the  third  mouth.  Choo  then 
returned  all  the  captives  whom  it  had  taken 
from  Yu.  Officer*  of  Choo,  E,  and  Seu,  had  a 
minting  w ith  the  duke  of  Sung;  and  on  Yih-hac 
they  made  a covenant  together  in  Ch'ung.* 

I'ar.  2.  'Hie  (’linen  says:—*  In  summer,  duke 
Tuou  of  Heu  had  fever;  and  in  the  5th  month, 


on  Mow-shin,  he  drank  some  medicine  from  his 
eldest  son  Che,  and  died.  The  sou  then  Med  to 
Tsin.  On  the  words  of  the  text, — ‘murdered 
his  ruler.’  the  Mijierinr  man  will  say,  “ If  a man 
use  nil  his  miud  and  strength  in  serving  his 
ruler,  he  may  let  his  physic  alone."  Kuh-leang 
gives  rather  a different  account  of  this  matter: — 
■Che  did  not  commit  the  murder,  hut  it  is  here 
said  that  he  did  so, — in  reproof  of  Che.  Clic  said, 
“ I have  been  a party  with  the  murderer.”  Ho 
therefore  would  not  lake  his  father’s  place*,  but 
resigned  the  State  to  his  younger  brother,  wept 
and  refused  proper  nourishment,  so  that  he  died 
w i iliin  a year.  Therefore  the  superior  man  hero 
reproves  him.  ns  he  reproved  himself.’  Kung- 
yang,  also,  without  going  into  particulars,  says 
tlint  Che  was  not  the  murderer.  The  critics 
conclude  from  Kuhdfttng’s  account  that  Che’s 
crime  was  that  he  had  not  lasted,  ns  he  ought 
to  have  done,  the  medicine  supplied  to  his  father 
liefore  he  gave  it  to  him.  whereas  Tso  would 
seem  to  say  that  he  had  himself  iguonintiy  pre- 
pared the  medicine,  a wrong  one.  which  led  to 
Iris  father’s  death.  Whatever  the  real  farts 
were,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  hare,  hard 
statement  of  the  text  with  our  ideas  of  histori- 
cal justice. 

Par.  3.  Mbit  , — sco  VI.  ix,  11.  Of  the 
5 earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  Clritin  Ts‘iiw 
two  occurred  in  the  time  of  duke  Clraou;  this 
one,  ntul  one  in  his  23d  year. 

[The  Chuen  appends  a narrative  here  nlwmt 
affairs  in  Ts‘oo: — *The  viscount  of  T»‘oo  pre- 
pared a naval  expedition  to  invade  Pub.  Fei 
Woo-keih  said  to  him,  “Tain’s  leading  posiin.n 
is  owing  to  its  being  near  to  the  great  States, 
i while  Tsuo,  through  its  remote  ami  obscure 
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position,  is  unable  to  contend  with  it.  If  you  I 
wall  Shing-foo  on  a great  scale,  and  place  your 
eldest  son  there,  to  communicate  with  the 
northern  regions,  while  your  majesty  keeps 
together  those  of  the  south,  you  will  get  posses-  j 
sion  of  all  under  heaven.’’  The  king  was 
pleased,  and  took  his  advice.  In  consequence  ! 
of  this,  Keen,  the  king's  eldest  son,  dwell  in  ! 
Sliing-foo.  [About  the  same  time],  the  chief 
minister  Tsze-hca  went  on  a complimentary  1 
mission  to  TVin,  to  make  acknowledgments  for 
[the  king’s]  wife.]’ 

Par.  4.  The  Cnuen  says : — ‘When  Kaon  Fah 
invaded  Keu,  the  viscount  of  that  State  fled  to 
Ke-chang,  and  Fah  sent  Snn-shoo  to  attack  it. 
At  on  earlier  period,  the  viscount  of  Keu  hud 
put  to  death  the  husband  of  a woman  of  Keu, 
who  thenceforth  lived  as  a widow;  and  in  her  j 
old  age  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  in  Ke-  1 
chang,  where  she  span  a rope  with  which  she  ' 
measured  [the  height  of  the  wall]  and  then 
kept  concealed;  but  when  the  troops  [of  TsV] 
came,  she  threw  it  over  the  wall,  [hanging  down]  j 
outside.  Sonic  one  showed  it  to  Tsze-chen  (Sun- 
shoo),  who  made  his  soldiers  climb  up  by  means 
of  it.  When  <10  of  them  had  got  up,  the  rope 
broke;  hut  the  troops  then  beat  their  drums  and 
shouted,  the  men  on  the  wall  shouting  also,  so 
that  duke  Kung  of  Keu  became  frightened, 
ojiencd  the  weat  gntc.  and  left  the  place.  In 
the  7th  month,  on  Ping-tsze,  the  army  of  'IVc 
entered  Ke.’ 

Far.  5.  Many  of  the  critics  think  that  this  entry 
of  the  burial  of  dukeTaou  of  lieu  is  a condonation 
by  the  sage  of  his  son's  share  in  his  death. 
Confucius  is  thus  made  to  charge  the  son  first 
with  the  murder  of  his  father,  of  which  he  was 
not  guilty,  and  theu  in  this  indirect  way  to  with- 
draw the  charge! 

[We  have  here  four  narratives  appended  in 
the  Chuen : — 

1st,  of  affairs  in  Chdng.  ‘This  year,  Sze 
Yen  (Tsze-ySw;  -jp*  'jjff)  of  Ch*ing  died.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  Tsin,  by  whom  he  had  Sze,  who  was 
still  young  [when  his  father  died].  The  elder 
members  of  his  family,  however,  raised  Tsze-hca, 
(an  uncle  of  Y'cu,  called  Sze  K‘eih;  ^ ) in 
his  room.  Tsze-elran,  who  disliked  his  character, 
and  because  the  proceeding,  moreover,  was  not 
according  to  the  natural  order,  did  not  approve  of 
the  appointment,  neither  did  lie  stop  it;  thereby 
alarming  the  Sze  family.  In  the  meantime,  Sze 
sent  won!  to  his  mother's  brother  of  it;  ami  in 
the  winter  the  people  of  Tsin  sent  a messenger 
with  some  offerings  of  silk  to  Ch‘ing,  and  to 
n«k  about  the  cause  of  the  appointment  of  Sze 
K*eih.  'I'lie  Sac  family  were  frightened  in  consc- 
q uenee,  and  K-eih  w ished  to  run  away.  Tsze-ch‘an 
would  not  allow  him  to  go;  ami  when  he  begged 
leave  to  consult  the  tortoise-shell,  neither  would 
the  minister  agree  to  that.  The  great  officers 
were  c .nsulting  what  reply  should  be  given  [to 
the  envoy  of  Tsin],  hut  without  waiting  [for  the 
result  of  their  deliberations],  Tsze-elran  replied 
to  him,  “Through  want  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
on  Ch*ing.  several  of  our  ruler’s  officers  have  died 
in  pestilences,  great  and  small,  or  by  too  early 
deaths,  or  even  before  they  had  got  any  name; 
and  now  we  have  lost  our  late  great  officer  Yen. 
His  son  being  young  and  feeble,  the  elders  of 
the  family,  fearing  lest  their  ancestral  temple 


should  he  without  a [proper]  master,  consulted 
privately  among  themselves,  and  appoints!  iho 
oldest  of  his  near  relatives.  Our  ruler  and  the 
elders  [of  his  council]  said  [to  themselves], 
* Heaven,  perhaps,  is  causing  [the  family]  to 
fall  into  disorder; — -why  should  we  take  know- 
ledge of  it?*  There  is  the  common  saying 
about  not  passing  by  the  gate  of  a family  in 
disorder.  If  in  [any  family  of]  the  people 
there  lie  the  confusion  of  strife,  nnd  we  are  still 
afraid  to  pass  by  it,  how  much  more  should  w e bo 
afraid  in  a case  where  the  disorder  is  caused  by 
Heaven  ! Your  Excellency  now  asks  the  cause 
[of  this  appointment];  hut  since  our  ruler  docs 
not  presume  to  take  knowledge  of  it,  who  is 
there  that  really  knows  it  ? At  the  meeting  of 
P-ing-k*ew,  in  renewing  the  old  covenants, your 
ruler  said,  4 Let  no  State  fail  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties;’  but  if,  when  any  of  the  ministers  of 
our  ruler  leaves  the  world,  the  great  officers  of  Ts  in 
must  determine  who  shall  Ik?  his  successor,  this 
is  to  make  Ch‘ing  a district  or  Inirdcr  of  Tsin ; — 
it  ceases  to  be  a State.”  He  then  declined  the 
offerings,  nnd  replied  to  tho  mission  by  one  to 
Tsin,  the  people  of  which  let  the  matter  drop.’ 

2d,  relating  to  affairs  in  Ts‘oo.  “The  people 
ofTs'oo  walled  Chow-lae  (See  XIII.  12.  Ts*oo 
must  have  retaken  the  place.),  on  which  Scull, 
director  of  Shin,  said,  *•  The  men  of  Ts‘oo  are 
sure  to  be  defeated  there.  Formerly,  when  Woo 
extinguished  Chow-lae,  Tsze-k'c  asked  leave  to 
attack  it.  but  the  king  said.  * I have  not  yet 
comforted  the  minds  of  the  people.’  The  state 
of  things  is  still  the  same;  nnd  we  are  walling 
Chow-lae  to  provoke  Woo: — is  it  possible  we 
should  not  lie  defeated?”  An  Attendant  who 
was  by  him  said,  “ The  king  has  been  unwearied 
in  his  beneficence,  ami  has  allowed  five  years* 
rest  to  the  people;— he  may  be  said  to  havo 
comforted  their  minds."  Seuli  replied,  “ I liavo 
heard  that  he  who  comforts  the  minds  of  tho 
people  is  moderate  in  nil  his  internal  expenditure, 
and  establishes  the  proofs  of  his  virtue  abroad, 
so  that  the  people  rejoice  in  their  life,  and  there 
are  no  marauders  nor  enemies.  Now  [the  king’s] 
palaces  are  [built  and  beautified]  without  mea- 
sure; the  people  are  kept  in  daily  terror,  so  that 
they  are  dying  or  removing,  wearied  with  their 
toils,  ami  forgetful  both  of  their  sleep  and  food. 
There  is  no  comforting  of  them."* 

3rd,  relating  to  affairs  in  Ch'ing.  ‘There 
w ere  great  fltaxls  in  Clilpg;  and  [some]  dragons 
fought  in  the  pool  of  Wei,  outside  the  She 
gate.  'Hie  people  asked  leave  to  sacrifice  to 
them;  but  Tsse-ch4nn  refused  it,  saying,  “If 
we  are  fighting,  the  dragons  do  not  look  at  us; 
when  dragons  arc  fighting,  why  should  wo  look 
at  them?  We  may  offer  a deprecatory  sacrifice, 
hut  that  is  their  alxxie.  If  we  do  not  seek  any- 
thing of  the  dragons,  they  w ill  not  seek  anything 
from  us.”  On  this  [the  people]  desisted  [from 
their  request. 

4th.  relating  to  Ts‘oo  and  Woo.  ‘Tsze-hca, 
the  chief  minister,  spoke  to  the  viscount  of 
Ts*oo  about  Kwei-vew  (See  the  Chuen  on  V.  8) 
saying,  “What  offence  is  he  chargeable  with?* 
The  words  of  the  common  saying  might  bo 
applied  to  Ts‘oo, — * He  is  angry  w ith  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  he  show's  his  anger  in 
the  market-place.*  It  would  be  well  to  pit 
away  tbe  former  resentment  against  him."  [Tho 
viscount]  accordingly  sent  Kwei-ycw  back  to 
Woo]. 
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XX.  1 In  the  [duke’s],  twentieth  year,  it  was  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

2 In  summer,  the  Kung-sun  Hwuy  of  Ts'aou  fled  from  Mung 

to  Sung. 

3 In  autumn,  some  ruffians  killed  Chih,  the  elder  brother 

of  the  marquis  of  Wei. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  Hwa  Hae,  Heang  Ning,  and 

Hwa  Ting  of  Sung  fled  from  that  State  to  Oh'ing. 

5 In  the  eleventh  month,  on  Sin-maou,  Leu,  marquis  of'Ts'ae, 

died. 


[’Hie  Cliueri  introduces  under  this  spring  two 
narratives.  The  1st  is  astrological ; and  Tso-she, 
in  introducing  it.  seems  to  change  the  ‘king’s 
first  month  ’ of  the  text  into  the  king’s  2d  month, 
the  1st  day  of  which  was  the  day  of  the  winter 
solstice.  The  officers  of  the  calendar  had 
omitted  to  make  an  intercalary  month  after  the 
12th  month  of  lust  year,  which  they  ought  to 
have  done,  making  this  year  commence  on  the  ! 
day  of  the  solstice.  The  fith  year  of  duke  He  i 
commenced  on  that  day;  seven  periods  of  li>  1 
years  (=  1 88 years)  had  intervened.  This  20th 
year  of  Ch*nou,  therefore,  w as  the  1st  of  another 
period,  and  should,  had  the  intercalation  been 
always  correctly  made,  have  fallen  on  the  solstice. 
There  is  here  the  indication  of  another  error  in 
the  calendar,  for  in  this  year,  which  was  Ke- 
tnaou  t*,e  •°*8t^ce  ^11  on  Siu-maou, 

two  d*?*  *ater  t^an  Tso-she’*  Kc- 

clrow. 

‘This  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  on  Ke-ch*ow,  the  sun  reached  the  limit 
of  his  southern  path  (/.  it  was  the  w inter 
solstice).  Tate  Shin,  having  looked  at  all  the 
indications  of  the  sky,  said,  “This  year  there 
will  be  confusion  in  Sung.  That  State  will  be 
nearly  brought  to  ruin,  and  it  will  be  8 years 
before  the  evil  is  arrested.  There  will  [also]  , 
be  a great  death  in  Ts‘aou.”  Shuh-sun  Ch‘aou-  j 
tsze  said,  “Well  then,  [the  evil  in  Sung]  will  | 


arise  from  [the  descendants  of  dukes]  Tae  and 
II wan ; their  ambitious  extravagance  and  want 
of  propriety  are  excessive;  it  is  there  that  the 
disorder  will  be  found.”  * 

2d,  relating  to  affairs  in  Ts‘oo.  ‘Fei  Woo- 
keih  said  to  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  “ Keen,  with 
Woo  Ch*ay,  is  intending  to  revolt  with  the  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  barrier  wall,  considering 
himself  there  equal  to  Sung  or  Ch‘ing.  Ts‘e 
and  Tain  also  will  both  assist  him,  with  the 
intention  of  injuring  Ts*oo.  The  thing  will  be 
successful."  The  king  believed  him,  and  asked 
Woo  Ch'ay,  who  replied  “The  one  fault  which 
you  committed  (Appropriating  to  himself  his 
son’s  bride)  was  more  than  enough ; why  do  you 
believe  slanderers?”  The  king  then  made  him  be 
seized,  and  sent  Fun  Yang,  the  marshal  of  Shing- 
foo,  to  kill  his  own  eldest  son,  but  that  officer 
warned  Keen  to  go  away  before  Ids  arrival;  and 
in  the  3d  month  that  prince  fled  to  Sung.  The 
king  then  called  Fun  Yang  [hack  to  the  capital], 
who  made  the  people  of  8hing*foo  seize  him,  ami 
carry  him  thither.  “ The  words,”  said  the  king, 
“ went  forth  from  my  mouth,  and  entered  into 
your  ears; — who  told  Keen  of  them?”  “I  did,” 
was  the  reply.  “O  ruler  and  king,  you  had 
[formerly]  commanded  me  to  serve  Keen  as  I 
would  serve  yourself.  In  my  want  of  ability  I 
could  not  allow  myself  in  any  way  to  deviate 
from  this,  but  regulated  my  conduct  by  that 
first  command.  The  second  1 could  not  bear  to 
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execute,  and  therefore  sent  the  prince  away. 
When  the  thing  was  done,  I repented  of  it;  but 
that  was  tlicn  of  no  avail."  The  king  asked, 
“ How  [in  those  circumstances]  did  you  dare  to 
come  licre  ?”  Yang  said,  “ I had  been  sent  on  a 
commission  which  I had  failed  to  execute ; if  I 
had  refused  to  come  when  called  here,  I should 
have  been  twice  a traitor;  and  though  I might 
have  made  my  escape,  no  place  would  have 
received  me."  The  king  said,  “ Return,  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  as  before.” 

* Woo-keih  said  [to  the  king],  “The  sons  of 
Ch*ay  are  men  of  ability.  If  they  should  be  In 
Woo,  it  would  be  to  the  grief  of  Ts*oo.  Why 
not  call  them,  making  their  coming  a condition 
of  their  father's  pardon?  They  are  virtuous 
ami  loving,  nnd  are  sure  to  come.  If  you  do 
not  do  so,  there  will  be  trouble  hereafter.’*  On 
this  the  king  sent  to  call  them,  saving,  44  Come, 
and  I will  liberate  your  father.’*  Sltang,  the 
commandant  of  T'ang,  said  to  bis  younger  bro- 
ther Yun,  “Do  you  go  to  Woo,  and  I will 
return  [to  the  capital],  and  die.  My  wisdom  is 
not  equal  to  yours.  I can  die,  and  you  can 
repay.  Having  received  this  summons,  lowed 
on  the  promise  to  liberate  our  father,  it  would 
not  do  not  to  go.  When  one’s  nearest  relatives 
are  slaughtered,  it  would  not  do  not  to  repay 
the  injury.  To  hurry  to  death  for  the  liberation 
of  our  father  is  filial  duty : to  act  on  a calculation 
of  wlmt  can  lie  accomplished  is  virtue;  to  select 
one’s  duty  to  be  performed  and  go  to  it  is  wisdom ; 
to  know  death  is  before  him  And  not  try  to  avoid 
it  is  valour.  Our  father  must  not  be  abandoned ; 
our  name  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish.  Do 
you  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost.  Our  best 
plan  is  for  each  to  allow  the  other  to  take  his 
way.** 

4 WooShang  then  returned  [to  Ying]  ;&nd  when 
Clray  heard  that  Yun  had  not  come,  he  said, 
44The  ruler  of  Ts*oo  and  his  great  officer*  will 
[now]  take  their  meals  late,"  Both  father  and 
son  were  put  to  death  in  Ta‘oo.  Yun  went  to 
Woo,  and  spoke  to  Chow-yu  of  the  advantages 
of  attacking  Ts‘oo.  The  Kung-tsze  Kwaug, 
however,  said,  4*  lie  wishes  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
should  not  be  listened  to.”  [On  this]  Yun  said, 
“That  Kwang  has  Another  object  in  bis  mind. 
I will  in  the  meantime  seek  for  brnves  to  take 
service  with  him,  and  will  wait  in  the  borders  of 
the  State  [for  the  development  of  his  ambition].” 
Accordingly,  he  introduced  Chuen  Shell -elioo 
[to  Kwang],  and  commenced  farming  himself 
on  the  bonders’] 

Par.  2.  For  Kuh-leang  has  Mung 
was  a city  of  Ts'ami,  in  the  north  of  the  pres, 
dept,  of  Ts‘aou-chow.  The  specification  of 
llwuy’s  flight  ns  not  taking  place  from  Ts'aou 
simply,  but  from  Mung  in  Ts^ou,  has  led  to 
much  speculation  among  the  critics.  We  must 
sup|K>*e  that  Mung  was  the  city  belonging  to 
Jlwuy’s  family ; but  whether  he  had  been  holding 
It  in  revolt  against  the  earl  of  IVaou,  or  what 
other  unsatisfactory  relations  there  had  been 
between  them,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 
Comp.  XXIL  2. 

['Hie  Chuen  turns  here  to  the  affairs  of 
8ung: — 4 Duke  Yuen  of  Sung  was  without  good 
faith,  and  had  many  private  favourites,  while 
he  hated  the  clans  of  llwa  and  Heang.  Hwa 
Ting  and  llwa  Hue  consulted  with  Heang 


Ning,  saying,  “It  is  better  to  be  driven  into 
exile  than  to  die.  Let  us  anticipate  [the 
duke].”  [Accordingly],  Hwa  Hoe  pretended 
to  be  ill,  to  inveigle  [into  his  power]  the  scions  of 
the  ducal  House ; nnd  w hen  they  came  to  inquire 
for  him,  he  made  them  be  seized.  In  the  Gth 
mouth,  on  Ping-shin,  he  put  to  death  the  Kung- 
tszes  Yin,  Yu-jung, Choo.  and  Koo,  and  the  Kung- 
suns  Yuen  and  Ting,  and  confined  Heang  Siting 
and  Heang  Hang  in  his  granary.  The  duke 
went  to  the  house  of  the  Hwa  to  beg  [the 
lila-ratioii  of  those  two],  but  Hae  refused  it,  and 
made  the  duke  himself  a prisoner.  On  Kwei- 
maou  he  received  the  duke'B  eldest  son  Lwan, 
and  his  full  brother  8hin,  with  the  Kuug-tszo 
To,  as  hostages.  The  duke  on  his  part  took 
Woo-ts‘eih  the  son  of  Hwa  line,  Lo  the  son  of 
Heang  Ning,  and  K4e  the  son  of  II  wa  Ting,  as 
hostages;  and  made  a covenant  with  the  llwa.’] 
Par.  8.  For  Rung  and  Kuh  have  ip|p|[. 
This  Chih  was  the  rightful  heir  of  the  State  of 
Wei.  For  the  reason  why  lie  was  passed  over, 
nnd  the  succession  given  to  his  younger  brother, 
see  on  VII.  8.  The  Chuen  says : — * Kung-mAng 
Chih  of  Wei  treated  Ts‘e  P4aou  with  contempt, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  office  of  minister  of 
Crime,  ami  of  [his  city]  Kcuen,  which  he  would 
restore  to  him  when  he  was  engaged  on  service, 
ami  take  from  him  [again]  when  he  was  not  so 
engaged.  He  [also]  hated  Pih-kung  He  and 
Poo  superin  tendon  t of  markets,  and  wished  to 
put  them  out  of  the  way.  [At  the  same  time] 
the  Kung-tsze  Chaoti  had  an  intrigue  with 
Seuen  Kcang,  the  widow  of  duke  Scang;  and, 
being  afraid,  he  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances  to  raise  an  insurrection.  In  this 
way,  Ts^  P*aou,  Pih-kung  lie,  Poo  the  superin- 
tendent of  markets,  and  the  Kung-tsze  Chnou 
united  in  an  insurrection. 

‘Before  this,  Ta‘e  P‘aou  had  introduced  Tsnng 
Loo  to  Kung-mAng,  who  appointed  him  to  tho 
3d  place  iti  his  chariot.  Contemplating  tho 
insurrection,  [P‘aou  now]  said  [to  Loo],  44  You 
are  acquainted  with  the  badness  of  Kung-mAng. 
Do  not  ride  in  his  chariot  with  him,  for  I am 
going  to  kill  him.”  Loo  replied,  “ It  is  through 
you  that  I am  in  the  service  of  Kung-mAng. 
You  recommended  me  on  the  ground  of  my 
character,  and  therefore  he  has  not  been  distant 
to  me.  Although  he  is  had,  and  I was  aware 
of  it,  yet  for  the  gain  of  it  I have  served  him, 
and  would  not  leave  him ; — that  was  my  fault. 
If  now  I should  slink  away  on  hearing  of  the 
impending]  calamity,  I should  falsify  your 
words  about  me].  I)o  wlint  you  have  in  hand, 
will  die  in  it,  and  thereby  complete  my  service 
of  you.  1 will  return  and  die  with  Kung- 
mAng.” 

‘On  Ping-shin,  the  marquis  of  Wei  was  at 
P*ing-show,  and  Kung-mAng  bad  a sacrifice 
outside  the  Kae-hwoh  gate.  Ts*e-tsze's  family 
pitched  a tent  outside  the  gate,  and  concealed 
men-at-arms  in  it.  He  made  the  priest  Wa  place 
a spear  amid  the  faggots  in  a waggon  which  was 
set  to  stop  up  the  gate,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  a carriage  to  follow  Kung-mAng,  if  he 
should  get  out.  HwaTs'e  was  acting  as  chariot- 
eer to  Kung-mAng,  Tsung  Loo  being  the  4th 
person  in  the  chariot ; and  when  they  came  to 
the  turn  in  the  gate,  one  of  the  Ts‘es  took  the 
spear  to  strike  Kung-mAng,  whom  Tsung  Loo 
tried  lo  cover  with  his  back.  The  blow  cut  off 
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Isis  arm,  and  then  fell  on  the  shoulder  of  Rung- 
ming,  both  of  whom  were  slain. 

‘When  the  duke  heard  of  the  Insurrection,  he 
hurried  rapidly  to  the  capital,  which  he  entered 
by  the  Yucli  gate.  K‘ing  Pe  drove  his  chariot, 
in  which  was  also  Rung-nan  Ts*oo,  while  Hwa 
Yin  occupied  the  supporting  chariot.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  palace,  Hung  Lew-t‘uy  got 
as  a 4th  man  into  the  chariot  of  the  duke,  who 
then  took  into  it  his  most  valuable  articles  and 
left.  Tsze-shin,  a superintended  of  the  markets, 
met  him  in  the  Ma-loo  street,  and  followed  him. 
When  he  passed  the  house  of  the  T»*e,  he  made 
Hwa  Yin,  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
bared,  hold  an  umbrella  Pi  cover  where  he  was 
exposed.  One  of  the  TsVs  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
the  duke,  which  hit  Nan  Ts‘oo  in  the  hack.  In 
this  way  the  duke  got  out  of  the  city,  and  Yin 
shut  the  gate  of  the  suburbs  behind  them,  get- 
ting over  the  wall  himself  afterwards  and 
following.  The  duke  went  to  Sze-neaou.  Seih 
Choo-ts‘oo  in  the  night  got  out  at  a hole,  and 
followed  him  on  foot. 

•The  marquis  of  Ts*e  had  sent  Rung-sun 
Ts*ing  on  a complimentary  mission  to  Wei. 
When  he  had  left  [the  capital  of  T»‘e],  lie  heard 
of  the  confusion  in  Wei,  and  sent  to  ask  where 
lie  should  go  to  accomplish  his  mission.  The 
marquis  said,  “ He  is  still  within  the  Iniundaries 
of  the  State,  and  is  the  ruler  of  Wei ; do  you 
discharge  your  mission  to  him.”  Ts‘ing  then 
went  to  Sze-neaou,  and  begged  there  to  deliver 
his  message.  [Tho  marquis  of  Wei],  however, 
declined  to  receive  it,  saying,  “ A fugitive,  with- 
out ability,  I have  failed  in  guarding  my  altars, 
and  am  here  in  the  jungle.  There  is  no  place 
in  which  you  can  condescend  to  deliver  your 
ruler’s  message.”  The  guest  replied.  “ My  ruler 
charged  me  in  his  court  that  I should  deport  my- 
self humbly  as  one  of  your  officers.  I dare  not 
think  of  Anything  else.”  The  host  rejoined, 
“If  your  ruler,  kiudly  regarding  the  friendship 
between  his  predecessors  and  mine,  [has  sent 
you]  on  a bright  visit  to  my  poor  State,  to  sup- 
port and  comfort  its  altars,  there  is  my  ancestral 
temple,  [where  1 should  receive  you].”  On  this 
[the  envoy]  desisted  from  his  purpose.  The 
marquis  begged  earnestly  to  see  him,  but  could 
not  obtain  a favourable  reply.  Ta*ing,  however, 
sent  him  [some  good]  horses  in  place  of  seeing 
him,  [that  being  impossible]  while  he  had  not 
yet  discharged  his  commission ; and  the  mar- 
quis employed  them  for  his  chariot. 

•The  guest  proposed  keeping  watch  at  night; 
but  the  host  declined  [the  service],  saying, 
“ The  sad  circumstances  of  my  condition  as  a 
fugitive  must  not  be  allowed  to  affect  you,  Sir. 
Your  followers  must  not  be  subjected  to  thedutics 
arising  from  my  position  here  in  the  jungle.  I 
venture  to  decline  your  proposal.”  The  guest 
replied,  “ I am  an  inferior  officer  of  my  ruler,  as 
a herdsman  or  a groom  of  your  Lordship.  If  I 
am  not  allowed  to  slmre  in  guarding  you  when 
you  are  thus  abroad,  I shall  Ik?  forgetting  my 
duty  to  my  ruler.  I am  afraid  I shall  not  escape 
the  charge  of  lieing  an  offeuder,  and  beg  you  to 
deliver  me  from  the  risk  of  death.”  He  then 
himself  took  lx?ll  in  hand,  and  joined  all  night 
lone  the  torch -bearers. 

*R*cu-tsze,  the  steward  of  the  Ts‘e  family,  had 
called  Pih-kung-tsze  [to  an  interview  with  him]. 
The  steward  of  Pili-kung  was  not  privy  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  laid  a plot  to  kill  K‘cu-tsze,  after  which 


i he  attacked  the  Ta^  family,  and  extinguished  it. 
j On  Ting-sze,  the  last  day  of  the  moon,  the  mar- 
quis [again],  entered  [his  capital],  and  made 
a covenant  with  Pih-kung  He  near  the  river 
P*ftng.  In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  on  Mow- 
woo,  he  imposed  a covenant  on  the  people.  In 
the  8th  month,  on  Sin-hac,  the  Rung-tszc  Chaou, 
Poo  the  superintendent  of  markets,  Tszc-yuh 
Keanu,  and  Tsze-kaou  Fang,  fled  toTsin.  In  tho 
Intercalary  month,  on  Mow-shin,  Seucn  Kcang 
was  put  to  death.  The  marquis  conferred  on  Pih- 
kung  He  the  honorary  epithet  of  Ching-tsze,  and 
on  Seih  Choo-ts'oo  that  of  Ch‘ing-tsze,  and  lie- 
stowed  on  them  the  burial  place  of  thelVe  family. 
He  announced  the  [restoration  of  ] tranquillity  to 
T»‘e,  making  mention  of  the  [admirable]  be- 
haviour of  Tsze-shih  (The  Rung-sun  Tring). 
The  marquis  of  Ts*e  was  about  to  drink,  [when 
the  message  arrived],  and  he  gave  [a  cup]  to 
the  great  officers  all  round,  saying,  “There  is  a 
lesson  for  you,  gentlemen.”  Y uen  Ho-ke  declin- 
ed the  cup.  saying,  If  we  share  in  Tseng’s 
reward,  we  must  also  share  in  any  punishment 
[he  may  incur],  In  the  Announcement  to  tho 
prince  of  R‘ang  (Shoo,  V.  ix.  ti;  but  the  words 
quoted  are  not  in  the  text,  and  they  are  a very 
roundabout  deduction  from  what  it  says),  it  is 
said,  ‘The  crimes  of  father  or  son,  younger 
or  elder  brother,  do  not  reach  beyond  the  in- 
dividual's self how  much  more  is  this  rule 
applicable  to  officers!  I do  not  presume  to 
desire  your  gift  in  violation  of  [that  rule  of] 
the  former  kings.” 

‘When  K‘in  Chang  (A  disciple  of  Confucius; 
see  Ana.  IX.  vi.  4)  heard  of  the  death  of  Tsung 
Loo,  he  wished  to  |Mty  a visit  of  condolence  to 
his  family.  Chung-ne,  however,  said  to  him, 
“ Why  should  you  pay  such  a visit  for  him, 
through  whom  Ts‘e  P’aou  proved  n ruffian  and 
Mang  Chili  was  murdered  ? A superior  man  docs 
not  eat  [the  bread  of]  the  wicked,  nor  receive 
[the  advances  of]  rebels;  he  does  not  for  the 
sake  of  gain  endanger  himself  by  corruption, 
nor  treat  others  evilly,  nor  conceal  unrighteous- 
ness, nor  violate  the  rules  of  propriety.”  * 

On  the  in  the  text  compare  on  IX.  x.  8. 
The  individual  intended  by  the  term  here  is 
Ts*e  l*‘aou. 

Par.  4.  Rung-yang  has  for  The 

Chuen  says:— ‘On  the  insurrection  of  the  Hwa 
and  the  Iliiang  in  Sung,  the  Kung-tazo  Shing 
(A  son  of  duke  Ping,  XI.  1),  the  Kung-suu  Re, 
Y oh  Sliav,  the  marshal  K'eung,  Hcnng  K,  1 1 t ang 
Oh*ing,  Keen  of  Ts*oo  (See  the  2d  narrative  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year ) and  Keah  (The  reading 
here  is  uncertain,  whether  l|4  or  tji)of  E, left 
the  State  to  flee  to  Ch‘ing.  Their  followers 
fought  with  the  llwa  clan  at  Kwei-yen,  where 
Tsze-shing  was  defeated,  after  which  he  went  to 
Tain.  Hwa  Hac  and  Ids  wife  were  accustomed 
to  wash  their  hands  and  then  feed  the  Kung-tszcs 
who  were  hostages  with  them,  taking  aiterwards 
their  own  meal.  The  duke  and  his  wife  every 
day  would  go  to  their  house  with  food  for  the 
Kung-tszes,  and  then  return  to  the  palace. 
Hwa  Hae  was  annoyed  at  this,  and  wished  to 
send  the  Kung-tszes  home.  Ilcaug  Xing  said 
to  him,  “It  was  because  he  has  not  good  faith, 
that  you  took  his  son  as  a hostage.  If  you  send 
them  hack,  we  shall  die  very  soon."  The  duke 
begged  [the  assistance]  of  Hwa  Pc-suy,  and 
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proposed  to  Attack  the  Hwas;  but  that  officer 
replied,  u I do  not  grudge  dying  [for  you],  but 
while  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  your  sorrow,  will  it 
not  be  increased  and  prolonged  [by  such  a step]  ? 
This  is  why  I am  afraid  of  it ; should  I [other- 
wise] presume  not  to  obey  your  command?'’ 
The  duke  said,  “ My  son  will  die  according  as  it 
is  appointed  for  him,  but  I cannot  bear  the  dis- 
grace* [of  my  position].” 

‘ In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  the  duke  put  to 
deAth  the  hostages  left  with  him  by  the  llwa 
and  ileang,  and  attacked  those  clans,  when 
their  chiefs  fled  to  Ch‘in,  and  llwa  Tftng  to 
Woo.  Heang  King  had  wished  to  put  to  death 
the  [duke’s]  eldest  son,  but  llwa  llae  said, 

“ We  hare  opposed  our  ruler  and  are  going 
forth;  if  we  also  kill  his  son,  who  will  receive 
us?  And  moreover  to  send  him  back  will  be 
an  act  of  merit."  [Accordingly],  he  made  the 
sub-minister  of  Crime,  Kang,  take  [the  hostages] 
back  to  the  duke,  saying  to  hint,  “You  are 
advanced  in  years,  and  cannot  take  service  in  any 
other  [State].  If  you  take  these  three  Kung- 
tszes  back  as  evidence  of  your  faith,  you  will  be 
pardoned,"  As  the  Kung-tszes  entered  [the 
]taiace],  llwa  Kang  was  going  away  from  the  1 
gate,  when  the  duke  suddenly  saw  him,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  “ 1 know  that  you  are 
not  guilty.  Come  in,  and  resume  your  office.' 

Par.  5.  For  J||£  Tso-she  has  Sec  the 

record  of  Leu’s  succession  to  the  marquisate  of 
Ts'ac  in  XIII.  9. 

f We  have  here  four  narratives  in  the  Chuen : — 

1st,  relating  to  affairs  in  Ts*e : — ‘The marquis 
of  Ts‘e  had  a scabbincss  which  issued  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  for  a whole  year  he  did  not  get  ! 
hotter,  so  that  there  were  many  visitors  from  1 
the  various  States  [in  the  capital],  who  had  ; 
come  to  inquire  for  him.  Keu  of  Leang-k‘cw 
and  E K‘wao  said  to  him,  “ We  have  served  the 
Bpirita  more  liberally  tliau  former  rulers  did ; 
but  now  your  lordship  is  very  ill,  to  the  grief  of 
all  the  princes ; — it  must  be  the  crime  of  the  j 
priests  and  the  historiographers.  The  States, 
not  knowing  this,  will  say  that  it  is  because  we 
have  not  been  reverential  [to  the  Spirits] ; why 
should  your  lordship  not  put  to  death  the  priest 
Koo  and  the  historiographer  Yin,  and  thereupon 
give  an  answer  to  your  visitors.”  The  marquis 
w as  pleased  and  laid  the  proposal  heforc  Gan -laze, 
who  replied,  “ Formerly,  at  the  covenant  of 
Sung,  K‘euh  Keen  asked  Cliaou  Woo  of  what 
kind  had  been  the  virtue  of  Fan  Hwuy  (See  the 
narrative  on  IX.  xxvii.  2,  5),  and  was  answered, 
“ The  affairs  of  his  family  were  well  regulated  ; 
when  conversing  [with  his  ruler]  about  the 
Slate,  he  told  the  whole  truth,  without  any  pri- 
vate views  of  his  own.  llis  priests  and  historio- 
graphers, at  his  sacrifices,  set  forth  the  truth, 
and  said  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  affairs 
of  his  family  afforded  no  occasion  for  doubt  or 
fear,  and  bis  priests  and  historiographers  did 
not  pray  about  them."  Keen  reported  this  to 
king  K‘ang,  who  said,  “ Since  neither  Spirits  nor 
men  could  resent  his  conduct,  right  was  it  he 
should  distinguish  and  aid  five  rulers,  and  make 
them  lords  of  covenants."  The  marquis  said, 

* Keu  and  K*wan  said  that  I was  able  to  serve 
the  Spirits,  and  therefore  they  wished  the  priest 
and  historiographer  to  be  executed ; why  have 
you  repeated  these  words  [in  reference  to  their 
proposulj  ?"  Gan-tsze  replied,  “ When  a virtu- 


ous ruler  is  negligent  of  nothing  at  home  or 
abroad,  when  neither  high  nor  low  have  any 
cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  none  of  his  move- 
ments are  opposed  to  what  circumstances  requite, 
his  priests  and  historiographers  sea  forth  the 
truth,  and  he  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
his  mind.  Therefore  the  Spirits  accept  his  of- 
ferings, and  the  State  receives  their  blessing,  in 
which  the  priests  and  historiographers  share. 
The  plenty  and  happiness  [of  the  State]  and 
the  longevity  [of  the  people]  are  caused  by  the 
truth  of  the  ruler;  the  words  [of  the  priests  and 
historiographers]  to  the  Spirits  are  leal  and 
faithful  accordingly.  If  they  meet  with  a ruler 
abandoned  to  excesses,  irregular  and  vicious 
at  home  and  abroad,  causing  dissatisfaction 
and  liAtrcd  to  high  and  low,  his  movements  and 
actions  deflected  from  and  opi>o»ed  to  the  right, 
following  his  desires  and  satisfying  his  private 
aims,  raising  lofty  towers  and  digging  deep 
ponds,  surrounding  himself  w ith  the  music  of 
bells  and  with  dancing  girls,  consuming  the 
strength  of  the  people,  and  violently  taking 
from  them  their  accumulations  of  wealth  ; — [if 
they  meet  with  a ruler]  who  thus  carries  out 
his  violation  of  the  right,  not  caring  for  his 
posterity,  oppressive  and  cruel,  giving  the  reins 
to  his  lusts,  wildly  proceeding  without  rule  or 
measure,  without  reflection  or  fear,  giving  no 
thought  to  the  maledictions  of  the  people, 
having  no  fear  of  the  Spirits,  and  however  the 
Spirits  may  be  angry  and  the  people  may  suffer, 
entertaining  no  thought  of  repentance: — the 
priests  and  historiographers,  in  setting  forth  the 
truth,  must  speak  of  his  offences.  If  they  cover 
his  errors  and  speak  of  excellences,  they  are 
(tearing  false  testimony;  when  they  would  ad- 
vance or  retire,  they  have  nothing  which  they 
can  rightly  say,  and  so  they  may  vainly  seek  to 
flatter.  Therefore  the  Spirits  will  not  accept  t ho 
offerings,  and  the  State  is  made  to  suffer  misery, 
in  which  the  priests  and  historiographers  share. 
Short  lives,  premature  deaths,  bereavements  and 
sicknesses,  are  caused  by  the  oppression  of  the 
ruler ; the  words  [of  the  priests  and  historiograp- 
hers] are  false,  and  an  insult  to  the  Spirits.” 

4 The  duke  said,  “Well  then,  what  is  to  h© 
done?"  Gan-tsze  replied,  “ [What  is  propositi] 
will  be  of  no  avail.  The  trees  of  the  hills  and 
forests  arc  watched  over  [for  your  use]  by  the 
hamj-luh ; the  reeds  and  flags  of  the  marshes  by 
the  I'Jiow-k-faou ; the  Are- wood  of  the  meres  by 
the  yu-how;  and  the  salt  and  cockles  of  the  sea 
-shore]  by  the  k‘c-wting.  The  people  of  the 
istricts  and  borders  are  made  to  enter  and 
share  in  the  services  of  the  capital.  At  the 
barrier- passes  near  the  capital,  oppressive  duties 
are  levied  on  the  private  [baggage  of  travellers]. 
The  places  of  the  great  officers  which  should 
come  to  them  by  inheritance  are  forcibly  chang- 
ed for  bribes.  There  are  no  regular  rules 
observed  in  issuing  the  common  measures  of 
government.  Requisitions  and  exactions  are 
made  without  measure.  Your  palaces  and 
mansions  are  daily  changed.  You  do  not  shun 
licentious  pleasures.  The  favourite  concubines 
in  your  harem  send  forth  and  carry  things  aw  ay 
from  the  markets;  your  favourite  officers  abroad 
issue  false  orders  in  the  borders; — thus  nourish- 
ing the  gratification  of  what  they  selfishly  desire. 
And  if  people  do  not  satisfy  them,  they  [make 
them  criminals]  in  return.  The  people  are 
pained  aud  distressed;  husbands  and  wives  join 
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in  cnrsing  [the  government}.  Blessings  are  of  ■ 
be  no  At,  hut  curses  arc  injurious.  From  Lenou- 
shoh  on  tlie  east,  and  from  Koo-yew  on  the  west,  j 
the  people  are  many.  Although  your  prayers  f 
may  be  good,  how  can  they  prevail  against  the 
curses  of  millions?  If  your  lordship  wishes  to 
execute  the  priest  and  the  historiographer,  cul- 
tivate your  virtue,  and  then  you  may  do  it.” 
The  marquis  was  pleased,  and  made  his  officers 
institute  a generous  government,  pull  down  the 
barrier- passes,  take  away  prohibitions,  make 
their  exactions  more  light,  and  forgive  debts.’ 

2d,  relating  to  an  incident  in  Ts*e: — *In  the 
12th  month,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  was  hunting  in 
r*ei,  and  summoned  the  forester  to  him  with  a 
bow.  The  forester  did  not  come  forward,  and 
the  marquis  caused  him  to  tie  seized,  when  he 
explained  his  conduct,  saying,  “ At  the  huntings 
of  our  former  rulers,  a flag  was  used  to  call  a j 
great  officer,  a bow  to  call  an  inferior  one,  and  | 
a fur  cap  to  call  a forester.  Not  seeing  the  fur 
cap,  I did  not  dare  to  come  forward.”  On  this 
he  was  let  go.  C’hung-ne  said,  “To  keep  the 
rule  [of  answering  a ruler’s  summons]  is  not  so 
good  as  to  keep  [the  speeinl  rule  for]  one's  office.  1 
Superior  men  will  hold  this  man  right.”’ 

3d,  still  relating  to  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  and  | 
Gan-tsze : — ‘ When  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  returned 
from  his  hunt,  Gan-tsze  was  with  him  in  the  1 
towerof  (’h4uen,andTazo-yu(Keuof  Leang-k'ew  I 
of  the  1st  narrative)  drove  up  to  it  at  full  speed. 
Tlie  marquis  said,  “ It  is  only  Keu  who  is  in  ' 
harmony  with  me!”  Gan-tsze  replied,  “Keu  is  ■ 
an  assenter  merely;  how  can  he  be  considered  j 
in  harmony  with  you?”  “Are  they  different,”  J 
asked  the  marquis, — “harmony  and  assent?” 
Gan-tsze  said,  “They  are  different.  Harmony 
may  be  illustrated  by  soup.  You  have  the  water  ; 
and  Are,  vinegar,  pickle,  salt,  and  plums,  with  j 
which  to  cook  Ash.  It  is  made  to  boil  by  the  j 
Arewood,  and  then  the  cook  mixes  the  in-  , 
gredients.  harmoniously  equalizing  the  several  j 
Aavours,  so  as  to  supply  whatever  is  dcAcicnt 
and  carry  off  whatever  is  in  excess.  Then  the  ; 
master  eats  it,  and  his  mind  is  made  equable. 
So  it  is  in  the  relations  of  ruler  and  minister. 
When  there  is  in  what  the  ruler  approves  of 
anything  that  is  not  proper,  the  minister  calls 
attention  to  that  impropriety,  so  as  to  make  the 
approval  entirely  correct.  When  there  is  in  what 
the  ruler  disapproves  of  anything  that  is  proper, 
the  minister  brings  forward  that  propriety,  so 
as  to  remove  occasion  for  the  disapproval.  In 
this  way  the  government  is  made  equal,  with  no 
infringement  of  what  is  right,  and  there  is  no 
quarrelling  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Hence  it  is  said  in  the  ode  (She  IV.  iiL  ode  II.), 

* There  are  also  the  well-tempered  soups, 

Prepared  lieforelmnd,  tlie  ingredients  rightly 

proportioned. 

By  these  offerings  we  invite  his  presence 
without  a word; 

Nor  is  there  now  any  contention  in  the 
service.' 

As  the  ancient  kings  established  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ave  Aavours,  so  they  made  the  harmony 
of  the  Ave  notes,  to  make  their  minds  equable 
and  to  perfect  their  government.  There  is  an 
analogy  Ik?  tween  sounds  and  flavour*.  There  are 
the  breath,  the  two  classes  of  dances,  the  three 
subjects,  the  materials  from  the  four  quarters, 
the  Ave  notes,  tlie  six  pitch-pipes,  the  seven 


Bounds,  the  eight  winds,  the  nine  songs;  — 
[by  these  nine  things  the  materials  for  music] 
are  completed.  Then  there  are  [the  distinc- 
tions of]  clear  and  thick,  small  and  large,  short 
and  long,  fast  and  slow,  solemn  and  joyful, 
hard  and  soft,  lingering  and  rapid,  high  and 
low,  the  commencement  ami  close,  the  dose  and 
the  diffuse,  by  which  the  parts  are  all  blended 
together.  The  superior  man  listens  to  such 
music,  that  his  mind  may  be  composed.  His 
mind  is  composed,  and  his  virtues  become  har- 
monious. Hence  it  is  said  in  the  ode  (She,  I.  xv. 
ode  VII.  2), 

‘There  is  no  Anw  in  his  virtuous  fame/ 
Now  it  is  not  so  with  Keu.  Whatever  you  say 
‘ Yes’  to,  he  also  says  * Yes/  Whatever  you  say 
* No  ’ to,  he  also  says  4 No/  If  you  were  to  try  to 
giro  water  a flavour  with  water,  who  would  care 
to  partake  of  the  result  ? If  lutes  were  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  note,  who  would  be  able  to  listen  to 
them  ? Such  is  the  insufficiency  of  mere  assent.” 

‘They  were  drinking  and  joyous,  when  the 
marquis  said,  “ If  from  ancient  times  till  now 
there  had  been  no  death,  how  great  would  [men's] 
pleasure  have  been ! ” Gan-tsze  replied,  “ If 
from  ancient  times  till  now  there  had  been  no 
death,  how  could  your  lordship  have  shared  ia 
the  pleasure  of  the  ancients?  Anciently  the 
Shwang-kew  occupied  this  territory.  To  them 
succeeded  [the  House  of]  Ke-sbih.  Pih-iingof 
Fung  followed ; and  then  the  House  of  P*oo-koo, 
after  which  came  [your  ancestor]  T‘ae-kung. 
If  the  ancients  had  not  died,  the  happiness  of  the 
Shwang-kew  is  what  you  never  could  have 
desired.’ 

4 th,  the  dying  counsels  of  Tsze-ch*an : — ‘Tsze- 
ch‘an  was  ill,  and  said  toTsze-t‘ae-shuh,  “ When 
I die,  the  government  is  sure  to  come  into  your 
hands.  It  is  only  the  [perfectly]  virtuous,  who 
can  keep  the  people  in  submission  by  clemency. 
For  the  next  class  [of  rulers]  the  best  thing  is 
severity.  When  Are  is  blazing,  the  people  look 
to  it  with  awe,  and  few  of  them  die  from  it. 
Water  again  is  weak,  and  the  people  despise  and 
make  sport  with  it,  so  that  many  die  from  it. 
It  is  difficult  therefore  to  carry  on  a mild  govern- 
ment.” 

4 After  being  ill  several  months,  he  died,  and 
T‘ae-shuh  received  the  administration  of  the 
govt.  He  could  not  bear  to  use  severity,  and 
tried  to  be  mild.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  were  many  robbers  in  the  State,  who 
plundered  people  about  the  marsh  of  Hwan-foo. 
T'ae-shnh  repented  of  his  course,  saying,  “If  I 
had  sooner  followed  the  advice  of  Tsze-ch‘an, 
things  would  not  have  come  to  this.”  He  then 
raised  his  troops,  and  attacking  the  robbers 
of  Hwan-foo,  killed  them  all,  on  which  rob- 
bers [generally]  diminished  and  disappeared. 
Chung-ne  said,  44  Good ! When  govt,  is  mild, 
the  people  despise  it.  When  they  despise  it, 
severity  must  take  its  place.  When  govt  is 
severe,  the  people  are  slaughtered.  When  this 
takes  place,  they  must  be  dealt  with  mildly. 
Mildness  serves  to  temper  severity,  and  severity 
to  regulate  mildness; — it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  administration  of  government  is  brought  to 
harmony.  The  ode  says  (III.  ii.  ode  IX.  ).): — 

4 The  people  indeed  are  heavily  burdened : — 

But  perhaps  a little  ease  may  be  got  for  them. 

Deal  kindly  in  this  centre  of  the  kingdom, 

And  so  give  rest  to  the  four  quarters  of  it 
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that  ha*  reference  to  the  employment  of  mild- 
ness. [Again] : — 

* Give  no  indulgence  to  deceit  and  obsequi- 
ousness, 

In  order  to  make  the  unconscientious  care- 
ful, 

And  repress  robbers  and  oppressors. 

Who  have  no  fear  of  the  clear  [will  of 
Heaven]  ;* — 

that  has  reference  to  the  substitution  for  it  of 
severity.  [And  further] : — 

‘ So  may  you  encourage  the  distant 
And  help  the  near, 

And  establish  [the  throne  of]  our  king;* — 


that  has  reference  to  the  harmonious  blending 
of  both  of  these.  Another  ode  (IV.  ill.  ode  IV. 
4)  says: — 

He  was  neither  violent  nor  remiss. 

Neither  hard  nor  soft. 

Gently  he  spread  his  instructions  abroad. 
And  all  dignities  and  riches  were  concen- 
trated in  him — 

that  has  reference  to  the  perfection  of  such 
harmony.”  When  Tszc-ch'andied  and  Cliung-ne 
heard  of  it,  he  shed  tears  and  said,  “ He  afforded 
a specimen  of  the  love  transmitted  from  tlie 
ancients ! 
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In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
third  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  P‘ing  of 
Ts‘ae. 

In  summer,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  Yang  to  Loo  on 
a complimentary  mission. 

Hwa  Hae,  Heang  King,  and  Hwa  Ting  of  Sung  entered 
Nan-le  [in  the  capital]  of  that  State  from  Ch‘in,  and 
held  it  m revolt. 

In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Jin-woo,  the  first 
day  of  the  moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

In  the  eighth  month,  on  Yih-hae,  Sliuli  Cheh  died. 

In  winter,  Choo,  marquis  of  Ts'ae,  fled  from  that  State  to 

rp  i 

18  OO. 

The  duke  was  going  to  Tsin;  but  when  lie  had  got  to  the 
Ho,  he  returned. 


[The  Chucn  introduce*  here  the  following 
narrative: — ‘This  spring,  the  king  by  Heaven** 
grace  proposed  to  cast  [the  bell]  Woo-vih  (The 
name  of  the  11  lli  of  the  musical  pipe*).  The 
musician  Chon  -kew  said,  '*The  king  is  likely 
to  die  from  disease  of  the  heart!  Music  comes 
within  the  duties  of  the  son  of  Heaven.  The 
notes  am  the  vehicle  of  music.  The  bell  is  the 
vessel  that  contains  the  notes.  The  son  of 
Heaven  examines  the  manners  [of  the  jicople], 


to  guide  him  in  making  his  [instrument*  of] 
music.  In  his  instruments  lie  collects  the  notes, 
and  by  those  notes  the  music  goes  forth.  The 
sturdier  notes  must  not  Ik*  too  small,  nor  the 
greater  too  great.  [This  Mug  the  case],  there 
ensues  a harmony  with  things  without,  and 
admirable  music  is  the  result.  Hence  the 
harmonious  sounds  enter  the  ear,  hikI  descend 
into  the  heart.  When  repose  is  given  to  the 
heart,  there  is  pleasure.  If  the  notes  be  too 
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small,  the  heart  is  not  satisfied ; if  they  be  too 
large,  it  cannot  bear  them.  It  is  consequently 
agitated,  and  the  agitation  produces  disease. 
This  bell  will  be  too  large,  and  the  king’s  heart 
will  not  be  able  to  endure  it.  • Is  it  possible  he 
can  continue  long?”’ 

K'ung  Ying-tnh  traces  the  history  of  this 
bell  to  the  commencement  of  the  Suv  dynasty, 
about  the  end  of  the  Gth  century,  when  it  was 
destroyed.] 

1‘ar.  1.  The  Chucn  says: — “ At  the  burial  of 
duke  P’ing,  Clioo,  his  heir  son  must 

here  be  H erred  in  not  taking  Ids 
proper  place,  and  took  a lower  one  (/.  e.,  a place 
below  an  elder  brother,  the  son  of  a concubine). 
Our  great  officer,  who  had  gone  to  the  burial, 
saw  Ch‘anu-tszc  on  bis  return,  and,  being  asked 
by  him  alamt  the  affairs  of  Ts*ae,  told  him  of 
this  incident.  Ch‘aou-tsze  said,  with  a sigh, 
“ Is  Ts*ac  going  to  perish?  If  it  do  not  perish, 
this  ruler  will  not  die  in  his  State.  The  ode 
says  (She,  III.  ii.  ode  V.  4.): — 

1 Not  idly  occupying  his  office. 

The  people  will  have  rest  in  him.' 

Since  the  marquis  of  Ta‘ao,  immediately  on  his 
accession,  [thus]  took  a lower  [place  than  was 
proper],  so  it  will  happen  to  his  person.” 

Par.  2.  The  object  of  this  mission,  Too  thinks, 
was  to  often  communications  between  the  new 
ruler  of  Tsin  ami  the  court  of  Loo.  But  it  was 
now  the  uth  year  of  duke  K‘ing  of  Tsin ; — he 
had  been  remiss  in  his  attentions  to  the  faithful 
I^kj.  What  is  more  remarkable, — tliis  was  the 
last  mission  of  the  kind  sent  to  Loo  by  Tsin, 
which  thereby  acquiesced  in  its  own  decline. 
Nor  does  the  text  of  the  classic  mention  any 
ping  or  friendly  mission  of  compliment  from 
any  other  State  to  Loo,  which  had  fallen  much 
from  the  high  position  which  it  had  once  occu- 
pied in  the  kingdom. 

The  Chuon  says: — ‘In  summer,  when  8zc 
Yang  of  Tsin  came  on  a complimentary  mission, 
Nhuh-sun  was  the  principal  minister  of  the 
Suite.  Ke-sun  wishing  to  bring  on  him  the 
enmity  of  Tsin,  made  the  officers  pay  to  the 
envoy  the  same  ceremonies  which  had  been 
paid  to  Paou  Kwoh  of  Ts‘e  when  he  came  to 
return  Pe  (See  the  narrative  appended  to  XIV. 
1).  Sze  Yang  was  angry,  and  said,  “ The  rank 
of  Paou  Kwoh  was  inferior  to  mine,  and  his 
State  was  smaller  [than  Tsin]  ; and  to  treat  me 
with  the  same  number  of  oxen  which  he  received, 
is  to  lower  my  State.  I will  report  the  thing  to 
my  ruler.”  The  people  of  Loo  became  afraid, 
and  added  four  sets  of  animals,  making  [in  all] 
eleven.” 

Par.  3.  Kung-yanghas  for  In 
If)  we  ore  to  take  J||  In  the  sense  of  ‘neigh- 
bourhood,’ according  to  the  1st  meaning  given 
to  the  character  in  the  dictionary  ( J||* 

^ ).  A certain  neighbourhood  inside  the  wall 
of  the  capital  went  by  this  name  of  Nan-le,  or 
‘the  south  district.’ 

The  Chuen  savs: — ‘Ilw'a  Pe-suy  (See  on  par. 
4 of  last  year)  had  [3  sons],  Ch*oo,  To-lcaou, 
and  Ting.  Chvo  was  assistant-minister  of  War, 


and  To-leaou  was  charioteer  [to  the  duke], 
cherishing  a hostile  feeling  to  Cn‘oo,  whom  ho 
slandered  to  the  duke,  saying,  “ Chloo  will  bring 
the  fugitives  back  ( See  the  narrative  referred  to). 
He  often  speaks  of  it.”  The  duke  replied,  “ The 
minister  of  War  on  my  account  has  lost  his 
good  son  (Hwa  Tang,  one  of  the  fugitives). 
Death  and  exile  arc  as  determined.  I must 
not  cause  him  the  loss  of  another  son  in  the 
same  way.”  “ If  your  Grace,”  said  To-leaou, 
“[thus]  loves  the  minister  of  War,  you  had 
better  abandon  the  State.  If  death  can  be 
avoided,  no  matter  to  what  distance  you  flee.” 
The  duke  became  frightened,  and  made  one  of 
his  attendants  call  E-lcaou,  an  attendant  of  the 
minister  of  War,  entertain  him  with  spirits, 
and  instruct  him  to  inform  the  minister  [of 
what  was  agitated  I.  The  minister  heard  it  with 
a sigh,  and  said,  “ This  must  have  been  To-leaou. 
I have  a slanderous  son,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  put  him  to  death.  I myself  also  have  not 
("managed  to]  die  [before  this].  But  since  the 
duke  issues  his  commands,  what  can  be  done?” 
He  then  took  counsel  with  the  duke  about  driv- 
ing Ch'oo  from  the  State,  and  proposed  to  send 
him  to  hunt  at  Mftng-choo,  and  thence  to  send 
him  away.  The  duke  entertained  Ch*oo  to  drink, 
and  gave  him  large  presents  at  the  feast,  mak- 
ing gifts  also  to  his  followers.  [His  father]  the 
minister  did  the  same.  Chang  Kae  was  sur- 
prised at  it,  and  said,  “There  must  be  a reason 
for  this.”  He  made  Tsze-p‘e  (Hwa  Ch*oo) 
question  E-leaou  with  his  Bword  at  his  neck, 
and  all  the  truth  was  thus  disclosed  to  them. 
Kae  wanted  to  kill  To-lcaou,  but  Tsze-p‘e  said, 
“The  minister  is  old,  and  [the  exile  of]  Tang 
was  too  great  a trial  to  him.  I should  [thus]  be 
increasing  [his  sorrow].  My  best  plan  is  to  flee.” 

‘In  the  6th  month,  on  Ping-shin,  Tsze-p*e 
was  going  to  see  the  minister  and  take  his 
leave,  when  he  met  To-leaou  driving  their 
father  to  court.  Chang  Kae  could  not  restrain 
his  anger,  and  along  with  Tsze-p‘e,  K‘ew  Jin, 
and  Ch‘ing  P‘cen,  he  killed  To-leaou.  [At  the 
same  time]  they  carried  off  the  minister,  thereon 
declared  a revolt,  and  recalled  the  exiles.  On 
Jin-yin,  the  Hwas  and  Heangs  entered  the 
State.  Yoh  Ta-sin,  Fung  K‘een,  and  Hwa 
K&ng  tried  to  withstand  them  at  Hung.  The 
house  of  the  Hwa  family  was  near  the  Loo  gate, 
and  they  took  possession  therefore  of  the  south 
district  (Nan-le,  which  was  adjacent),  and  held 
it  in  revolt.  In  the  Gth  month,  on  Kftng-woo, 
[the  duke]  repaired  the  old  wall  of  the  city  and 
the  gate  of  Sang-lin,  and  appointed  guards  at 
them.’ 

Par.  4.  This  eclipse  took  place  in  the  forenoon 
of  June  Sd,  b.c.  620.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘On 
the  occurrence  of  this  eclipse  tho  duke  asked 
Tsze  Shin  saying,  “What  is  this  for?  What 
calamity  does  it  indicate,  or  what  blessing?” 
“ At  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,”  was  the  reply, 
“ an  eclipse  of  the  sun  does  not  indicate  calamity. 
The  sun  and  the  moon,  in  their  travelling,  are 
at  the  equinoxes,  in  the  same  path;  and  at  the 
solstices,  they  pass  each  other.  C hi  other  months, 
an  eclipse  indicates  calamity.  The  gang  principle 
cannot  overcome  [Me  yin],  and  hence  there  is 
always  [disaster  from]  water.” 

Par.  6.  Kung-yang  has  for  Shuh 

Cheh  was  the  son  of  Shuh  Kung,  styled  Pih- 
cbuug  He  has  not  appeared  in 
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connexion  with  the  business  of  the  Slate,  and 
this  record  of  his  death  must  have  been  made 
simply  because  of  his  relationship  to  the  ducal 
House. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘At  this  time  Shull  Cheh 
wept  because  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Ch‘aou- 
tszi*  said,  “Tszc-shuh  will  [soon]  die.  lie  weeps 
when  (here  is  no  occasion  for  it.”  ( Accordingly], 
in  the  Mh  month,  Shull  Cheh  died.* 

[The  Chuen  resumes  here  the  narrative  of 
the  troubles  in  Sung: — ‘In  winter,  in  the  10th 
month,  IIwnTflng  came  with  an  army  of  Woo, 
to  relieve  the  II was.  [About  the  same  time]. 
Woo  (3ie-ming  of  Ts*e  [had  arrived]  to  gar- 
rison [the  capital  of]  Sung.  Puh,  the  com- 
nmndant  of  Ch‘oo,  said,  “We  find  in  the  ‘Art 
of  War,’  that,  if  beforehand  with  the  enemy,  we 
should  make  up  our  minds  to  attack  them,  and 
that,  if  liritindhand  with  them,  we  should  wait 
the  decay  [of  their  strength].  [Why  should  | 
we  not  attack  litem  now],  while  they  are  tired 
ami  have  not  yet  got  settled?  If  they  enter 
[the  city]  and  establish  themselves,  the  liwas 
will  Ik.*  very  numerous,  and  our  regrets  will 
then  be  too  late.”  His  advice  was  followed; 
am!  on  Ping-yin  the  armies  of  Ts*e  and  Sung 
defeuted  that  of  Woo  at  llung-k4ow,  capturing 
its  two  commanders,  the  Kung-tsze  K‘oo-k*nn. 
and  Yen-chow  Yun.  Hwa  Tftng  led  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  and  with  it  defeated  the  army  of 
Sung,  on  w hich  the  duke  wanted  to  quit  [tho 
city  and  floe].  Puh  of  Ch'oo  said  to  him,  “ A 
small  man  like  myself  can  take  the  opportunity 
to  die  [for  you],  but  I cannot  escort  you  in  your 
flight.  I beg  your  Grace  to  wait  [the  result  of 
another  battle]/’  He  then  sent  round  [the  city] 
saying,  “ They  who  display  a flag  will  be  for 
the  duke.”  The  people  all  did  so,  and  the  duke, 
who  saw  them  from  the  Yang  gate,  descended, 
and  went  round  among  them,  saying,  “ If  the 
Elate  perish  and  your  ruler  die,  it  will  be  a dis- 
grace to  you,  and  not  the  fault  of  me  alone.” 
Woo  Chc-ming  of  Ts'e  said,  “ It  is  better  that  we 
all  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  our  lives  than  that 
we  [merely]  use  a small  force.  And  that  we  be  so 
prepared  the  best  plan  is  to  cast  away  our  long 
wcA]M>ns.  The  enemy  have  many  such  weapons, 
but  let  us  all  use  swords.”  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  Hwas  were  put  to  flight.  They  followed 
ami  engaged  them  again,  when  Puh  of  Ch'oo 
took  his  lower  garment,  wrapped  up  a head  in 
It,  with  which  he  ran  about,  shouting,  “I  have 
got  II wa  Tflng.”  Ou  this  they  defeated  the 
liwas  at  Sin-le. 

•Trill  Leu-sin  dwelt  in  Sin-le,  and  after  the 
fight  he  took  off  his  armour  before  the  duke, 
and  returned  to  his  allegiance.  Uwa  T*ow, 
who  lived  in  Kutig-lc,  did  the  same. 

•In  the  Nth  month,  on  Kwei-we,  the  Kung- 
tsze  Shing  (See  on  par.  4 of  last  year)  arrived 
with  a force  from  Tsin.  Han  Hoo  of  'lVaou 
effected  a junction  with  Seun  Woo  of  Tsin  ; 
and  along  with  Yuen  Ho-kc  of  Ts‘e,  and  the 
Kung-tsze  Chaou  of  Wei,  they  came  to  the 
relief  of  Sung.  On  Ping-seuh  they  fought  with 
the  Hwas  at  Chay-k'ew.  Citing  I**een  wished 
to  draw  the  troops  up  in  the  crane  fashion, 
while  his  charioteer  preferred  that  of  the  goose. 
Tsze-luh  (lleang  E)  drove  the  Kung-tsze  Shing, 
nud  Chwang  Kin  was  spearman  on  the  right. 
Kan  (Vow  drove  Hwa  I’  aou  warden  of  Leu, 
with  Chang  Kao  as  spearman.  These  two 
chariots  met,  and  Shing  was  withdrawing,  when 


Hwn  P’nou  called  out,  4‘  Shing l”  on  which  ho 
was  angry  and  returned  [to  the  fight].  As  ho 
was  adjusting  his  arrow  to  the  string,  P‘aou 
had  already  lent  his  Im>w.  [Shing]  said,  “May 
tl»e  powerful  influence  of  duke  P ing  [now'] 
assist  me  1”  On  this  the  arrow  of  P‘aou  went 
past  between  him  [and  Taze-luh].  [Again]  ho 
was  adjusting  his  arrow,  when  [P*aou]  nad 
again  bent  his  how.  “If  you  don’t  let  mo 
return  your  shot,”  said  [Shing],  “it  will  be 
mean."  [P‘sou  on  this]  took  awnj'  his  arrow, 
and  Shing  shot  him  dead.  Chang  Kac  took 
his  spetir,  and  descended  from  tho  chariot.  An 
arrow  [frum  Shing]  broke  his  thigh,  but  ho 
supported  himself  on  the  ground,  and  struck  at 
Shing,  breaking  the  cross-bonni  of  his  chariot. 
Another  arrow  killed  him;  and  then  Kail  Ch‘ow 
begged  for  his  death  from  an  arrow.  “ I will 
report  you  to  our  ruler,”  said  Shing;  but  ho 
| replied,  “ He  who  does  not  die,  being  in  the  same 
file  or  tlu*  same  chariot,  is  doomed  to  the  greatest 
punishment  in  the  Army,  if  I expose  myself  to 
this  doom  and  follow  you,  how  should  the  ruler 
use  me?  He  quick.”  On  this  [Shing]  shot  him 
dead.  A great  defeat  was  inflicted  on  the  liwas, 
and  they  were  Itcsicgcd  in  Nan-le. 

‘Hwa  line  beat  his  breast  and  cried  out. 
Seeing  Ilwa  Ch'oo.  he  said,  “I  am  [another] 
Lwan  (See  the  rebellion  and  fate  of  Lw  an  Ying 
of  Tsin  in  Svang’s  23d  year).”  “L>o  not 
frighten  me,”  said  Ch*oo.  “ It  will  be  my  mis- 
fortune if  I die  after  you.”  They  then  sent  Hwa 
Tftng  to  T8‘oo,  to  ask  assistance.  Hwa  Ch*oo, 
with  15  chariots  and  70  footmen,  broke  through 
the  duke’s  army,  ate  with  Tftng  near  the  Suy, 
wept  and  escorted  him  on  his  route,  and  then 
returned  and  re-entered  [Nan-le].  Wei  Yueh  ol 
T8*oo  led  a force  to  [rescue  and]  meet  the 
Hwas.  Fan,  the  grand-administrator,  remon- 
strated, saying,  “Of  all  the  States  it  is  onlv  in 
Sung  that  they  have  served  their  ruler,  but  there 
also  they  are  now  contending  for  the  capital. 
Is  it  not  improper  to  pass  over  tho  ruler,  and 
assist  his  subjects?”  Hie  king  said,  “You 
mention  this  too  late.  I have  promised  them 
my  assistance]”.’] 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says : — * Fei  Woo-keih 
of  Ts*oo  took  briltes  from  Tung-kwoli  (An  undo 
of  Choo),  and  said  to  the  people  of  Ts'ae,  “Choo 
is  not  observant  of  the  orders  of  Ts*oo;  our  ruler 
and  king  intends  to  set  up  Tung-kwoli  in  Ida 
room.  If  you  do  not  anticipate  the  king’s 
wishes,  he  will  lay  siege  to  Ts'ae.”  The  people 
of  Ts'ae  were  afraid,  expelled  Choo,  and  made 
Tung-kwoli  nmrquis.  Choo  complained  to  Ts'oo, 
and  the  viscount  was  about  to  punish  Ts'ae, 
when  Fei  Woo-keih  said  to  him,  “The  marquis 
P*ing  had  a covenant  with  1*8*00,  and  therefore 
he  was  raised  to  the  State.  His  son  was  disaf- 
fected, and  therefore  wo  [now]  displace  him. 
King  Ling  put  to  death  Yin,  heir-son  [of  Ts'ae]. 
His  son  (Tung-kwoh)  and  you  had  the  same 
object  of  hatred,  and  his  gratitude  to  yon  must 
be  extreme.  Is  it  not  proper  further  to  make 
him  the  nmrquis  of  Ts'ae?  Moreover  to  make 
and  unmake  rests  with  you.  Ts'ae  has  no 
other  [to  look  to].”* 

Par.  6.  “ Hie  Chuen  says,  “ The  duke  was 
going  to  Tsin ; but  when  he  arrived  at  the  Ho, 
Koo  (See  on  XV.  5)  hail  revolted  from  Tslu, 
which  was  going  to  atjack  Scen-yu.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  duke’s  visit  was  declined.’ 
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XXII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-second  year,  in  spring,  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘e  invaded  Keu. 

2 Hwn  Mae,  Heang  Ning,  and  Ihva  Ting  of  Sung,  fled  from 

Nan-le  of  that  State  to  Ts‘oo. 

3 We  had  a grand  review  in  Ch‘ang-keen. 

4 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Yih-ch‘ow,  the  king 

[by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  died. 

5 In  the  sixth  month,  Shuh  Yang  went  to  the  capital  to 

the  burial  of  king  King. 

6 The  royal  House  was  in  confusion. 

7 The  viscounts  of  Lew  and  Shen,  having  with  them  the 

king  M&ng,  took  up  their  residence  in  Hwang. 

8 In  autumn,  the  viscounts  of  Lew  and  Shen  entered  the 

royal  city  with  the  king  M&ng. 

9 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  king’s  son  Miing  died. 
10  In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Kwei-yew,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 


Par.  1.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  spring,  in 
the  2d  month,  on  Kcah-tsze,  Fih-kwoh  K*e  of 
Tk%  led  a force  and  invaded  Keu.  The  viscount 
of  Keu  was  going  to  fight,  when  Yuen -yang 
Muh-chc  remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  “The 
force  of  Ta‘e  is  a poor  one,  and  its  demands  are 
not  great.  Our  best  plan  is  to  yield  to  it;  a 
great  State  should  not  be  angered.”  The  vis- 
count would  not  listen  to  this  counsel,  anti 
defeated  the  troops  of  Ts‘c  at  Show-yu.  [On 
this],  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  [himself]  invaded 
Keu,  when  the  viscount  made  his  submission. 
The  marshal  Tsaou  went  to  Keu  to  superintend 
a eovcmint,  and  the  viscount  went  to  Ta*e  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  covenant  was  made 
outside  the  Tseih  gate.  In  congruence  of  all 
this  Keu  conceived  a gn  at  hatred  of  its  ruler/ 
Par.  2.  Head  the  narrative  after  par.  5 of 
last  year.  The  Chuen  here  says: — ‘Wei  Yueh 
of  T»*oo  sent  a message  to  [the  duke  of]  Sung, 
saying,  “ My  ruler  has  heard  that  you  have 
some  bad  officer*,  who  are  occasioning  you 
sorrow.  Had  you  not  1 letter  [send  them  away], 
to  the  disgrace  of  their  ancestral  temples?  My 
ruler  begs  to  receive  them,  and  execute  them.” 
The  duke]  replied,  “From  my  want  of  ability 
was  not  able  to  love  my  uncles  and  elder 
brothers,  thereby  occasioning  sorrow  to  your 
ruler.  I thank  you  for  the  condescension  of 
your  message.  Ruler  and  subjects,  we  arc  here 
fighting  daily,  and  your  ruler  says,  ‘I  must 
assist  the  subject*.’  Still  I accept  his  commands. 
But  people  have  a saying,  that  one  should  not 
pass  by  the  door  of  a house  in  confusion.  If 
your  ruler  vouchsafe  his  kind  protection  to  my 


poor  State,  it  is  my  hope  that  he  will  not  give 
honour  to  the  worthless,  thereby  encouraging 
men  to  create  disorder.  Let  your  ruler  think 
of  the  case." 

‘The  people  of  Ts*oo  were  troubled  by  this 
reply  ; hut  [the  officers  in  charge  of]  the  auxi- 
liaries from  different  States  took  counsel  to- 
gether, saying,  “If  the  Ilwa,  knowing  to  wlmt 
straits  they  are  reduced,  should  sell  their  lives 
dearly,  and  if  Ts*oo.  ashamed  of  not  accomplish- 
ing its  object,  should  fight  with  spirit,  this  will 
not  be  to  our  advantage.  The  better  plan  is  to 
send  [the  rebels]  away,  as  if  it  were  brought 
about  by  Ts‘oo;  nor  can  they  do  anything  after 
this.  We  came  to  succour  Sung,  and  we  shall- 
remove  the  authors  of  its  injury ; — wlrnt  more 
should  we  seek  for?"  They  therefore  begged 
earnestly  that  [the  rebels]  might  Ik:  allowed  to 
go  away,  and  the  people  of  Sung  agreed.  On 
Ke-sze,  II wa  Hae,  Ilcang  Ning,  Hwa  Ting, 
HwaCh'oo.  Hwa  Tflng,  Hwang  Yen-sluing.  Sing 
Tsang,  and  Sze  l*‘ing,  went  forth  and  fled  to 
Ts‘oo.  The  duke  make  Kung-sun  Ke  grand- 
minister  of  War,  Peon  Yang  grnml-minister  of 
Instruction,  Yuh  K‘e  minister  of  Works,  ('hung 
Ke  matter  of  the  Left,  Yoh  Ta-sin  master  of  the 
Right,  and  Yoh  Wan  grand  minister  of  Crime, — 
in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people.* 

Par.  8.  Kung-yang  has  M f"r !»]  Too 
says  nothing  on  the  situation  of  Ch‘ang-kecn, 
but  it  has  been  referred,  with  every  ap|K»arance 
of  correctness,  to  a place  in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Sze-shwuy  7^0*  dep.  Yen-ehow.  is 
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to  bo  taken  here  as  in  VIII.  6,  XI.  3.  Sec  what 
is  said  on  it  under  VIII,  G.  lieu  Han  (g 
Sung  dyn.)  says:— ‘In  the  8th  year  a ^ ap- 
pears as  taking  place  in  autumn ; and  one  in  the 
11th  year  in  summer;  at  both  of  which  seasons 
it  was  inappropriate.  The  observance  of  it 
now  in  the  spring  was  appropriate  so  far  as  the 
season  was  concerned;  but  all  the  notices  of 
in  the  time  of  duke  Ch'aou  have  for  their 
principal  object  the  condemnation  of  the  great 
officers,  whose  power  was  excessive.’  Most  of 
the  critics  think  that  the  duke  himself  took  no 
port  in  any  of  these  reviews. 

Par.  4.  Tliis  was  king  King  f >•  ’H 
was  now  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign.  The 
Chuen  says: — ‘llis  son  Chaou,  and  Pin  K‘e 
(Chaou's  tutor)  were  favourites  with  king  King, 
who  had  spoken  to  Pin  Mfing  (/.  ?.,  Pin  K*e) 
about  his  wish  to  make  Chaou  his  successor. 
Pili-fan,  son  by  a concubine  to  duke  Heen  of 
Lew,  did  service  to  duke  Muh  of  Shen,  and, 
hating  the  character  of  Pin  M&ng,  wished  to 
put  him  to  death.  He  also  disliked  the  words 
of  the  king’s  son  Chaou,  as  likely  to  lead  to 
disorder,  and  wished  to  remove  him  out  of  the 
way. 

4 [On  one  occasion]  Pin  Mftng  had  gone  to  the 
suburbs,  where  be  saw  a cock  plucking  out  its 
tail.  He  asked  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
such  a thing,  and  his  attendants  said,  “It  is 
afraid  for  itself  lest  it  should  be  used  as  a vic- 
tim.” He  harried  back,  and  reported  the  thing 
to  the  king,  adding,  “ The  cock  would  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  its  being  used  as  a victim  by  men.  It 
is  different  with  men  [who  like  to  lie  favoured 
and  nourished  os  animals  for  victims  are].  For 
Buch  favourites  you  must  use  [good]  men.  To 
favour  other  men  in  such  a way  may  occasion 
difficulties ; but  what  injury  can  come  from  so 
favouring  [a  son  of]  your  own?”  The  king 
made  no  reply. 

‘In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  the  king 
hunted  on  the  North  hill,  and  made  all  the 
dukes  and  ministers  follow  him,  intending  to 
ut  to  death  the  viscounts  of  Slien  and  Lew. 
If  was  suffering,  however,  from  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  on  Yih-ch*ow  he  died  in  the  house  of 
Yuug-o.  On  Mow-shin,  Che,  viscount  of  l^ew, 
died,  leaving  no  son  [by  his  wife],  and  the 
viscount  of  Shen  raised  Lew  Fun  to  his  place. 
In  the  5th  month,  they  hail  an  interview  with 
the  [new]  king,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Pin  ■ 
K‘e,  and  killed  him,  after  which  they  imposed  a 
covenant  on  all  the  [other]  sons  of  the  [late  or 
former]  kings,  in  the  house  of  the  [viscount  of] 
Shen.* 

Par.  5.  Sliuli  Yang,  who  appenrs  here,  was  n 
son  of  Shuli  Kung,  a younger  brother  of  Cheli, 
whose  death  was  recorded  last  year.  The  burial 
of  the  king  took  place  only  H months  after  his 
death; --the  unseemly  haste  was  in  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  the  troubles  referred  to  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

[The  Chuen  turns  here  to  the  affairs  of  Tsin 
and  the  city  of  Koo : — * When  Tain  took  Koo-yu 
(Sec  on  XV.  5),  it  sent  back  the  viscount  of  tliat 
city,  after  presenting  him  [in  the  ancestral  tem- 
ple]. He  afterwards  revolted,  and  joined  Seen- 
yu.  In  the  Gth  month,  Seun  Woo  was  marching 
near  Tung-yang,  and  made  some  of  his  soldiers. 


disguised  as  buyers  of  rice,  carry  their  armour 
on  their  backs  [in  bags],  and  rest  outside  the 
gate  of  8eih-yang.  He  then  surprised  Koo,  and 
extinguished  [its  sacrifices],  took  the  viscount 
Yuen-te,  back  with  him,  and  appointed  Sheh 
T*o  to  guard  the  city.’] 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘On  Ting-szc, 
king  King  was  buried.  II is  son  Chaou,  by 
means  of  the  many  old  officers  who  had  lost 
their  offices  and  emoluments,  and  of  the  families 
sprung  from  [the  kings]  Ling  and  King,  proceed- 
ed to  raise  an  insurrection,  and  led  the  men-at- 
arms  of  Keaou,  Yaou,  and  Tseen,  to  drive  out 
the  viscount  of  Lew,  who  on  Jin-sen li  fled  to 
Yang.  The  viscount  of  Shen  then  took  king 
Taou  (king  King’s  son  Mflng  of  par.  1>),  ami 
carried  him  back  from  the  Chwang  palace  [to 
his  own  house];  but  in  the  night  Hwan,  [an- 
other] son  of  king  [King],  took  him  again  ami 
went  to  the  palace ; anil  [next  day],  on  Kwei-hae, 
the  viscount  left  [the  capital],  liwan  took 
counsel  with  duke  Chwang  of  Shaou,  saying, 
“ If  we  do  not  kill  Shen  K‘e  (The  viscount),  wo 
shall  not  succeed.  If  we  [propose  to]  make  a 
second  covenant  with  him,  he  is  sure  to  conic. 
There  are  many  who  have  conquered  by  viola- 
ting their  covenants.”  His  proposal  was  agreed 
to,  but  Fan  K'ing-tszc  said,  “Such  language  is 
wrong.  The  tiling  is  sure  not  to  succeed.”  They 
then  carried  the  king  with  them,  and  pursued 
the  viscount  of  Shen.  At  Ling  they  made  a 
great  covenant,  and  [all]  returned,  [after  which! 
they  put  to  death  Clrih  Hwang,  by  way  of 
apology  for  themselves.  The  viscount  of  Lew 
went  to  Lew,  and  the  viscount  of  Shen  abscond- 
ed, fleeing,  on  Yih-ch‘ow,  to  P‘ing-che.  The 
body  of  the  king’s  sons  pursued  him,  when  lie 
killed  Hwan,  Koo,  Fall,  Joh,  Tsung,  Yen,  Ting, 
and  Chow.  The  king’s  son  Chaou  [on  this]  fled 
to  King,  which  was  attacked  on  Ping-yin,  when 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  hills.  The  viscount  of 
Lew  entered  the  royal  city.  On  Sin-we,  duko 
Keen  of  Kung  was  shamefully  defeated  at  King. 
On  Yih-hae,  duke  P‘ing  of  Kan  was  also  de- 
feated. 

‘When  Shuh  Yang  arrived  from  the  capital, 
he  sjioke  of  the  confusion  of  the  royal  House. 
Min  Ma-foo  said,  “The  king’s  son  Chaou  is 
sure*  not  te>  succeed.  Those  with  whom  he  is 
associated  arc  those  whom  Heaven  lias  dis- 
owned.”’ 

This  is  the  third  time  in  the  period  of  tho 
Ch‘un  Ts'ew  that  the  House  of  Chow  was  nearly 
ruined  by  dissensions  in  iUelf,  hut  tile  classic 
fakes  no  nolice  of  the  two  former  occasions. 
Its  silence  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and  tlio 
same  course  would  probably  have  been  pursued 
here  but  for  the  visit  of  Shuh-yang  to  tho 
capital  when  the  troubles  were  going  on.  Too 
K‘c  ; Sung  dyn.)  says,  ‘From  tho 

beginning  of  tho  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  till  now,  the  royal 
House  had  thrice  been  in  confusion,  the  calamity 
always  arising  from  relations  in  it  between 
father  and  sons,  elder  and  younger  brothers, 
through  whidi  the  distinction  between  sons  of 
the  queen  proper  and  of  other  ladies  of  tho 
harem  was  not  kept  clear.  King  Hwuy,  by  his 
favouritism  of  his  son  Tae,  had  nearly  endan- 
gered the  position  of  his  eldest  son.  w hen  duko 
Hwan  niiuic  the  covenant  in  the  prince's  lielialf 
at  Show -die  (See  V.  v.  4.  5),  and  his  place  was 
established.  Then  king  Seang,  through  again 
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favouring  Tac,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  capital 
and  reside  in  Ch*ing  (See  V.  xxiv.  4),  till  duke 
Wan  of  Tain  restored  him,  and  established  the 
royal  House.  But  for  those  two  lenders,  the 
confusion  of  the  House  of  Chow  would  not  have 
been  postponed  till  this  time.  TheCli*un  Ts*ew 
makes  record  of  it  now,  through  pity  for  the 
feeble  condition  to  which  the  House  was  reduced, 
aud  regret  that  such  leaders  as  II  wan  and  Won 
were  no  more  to  be  found.  Alas!' 

Par.  7.  The  Chucn  says : — ‘Hie  viscount  of 
8hen  wished  to  send  notice  of  [the  king’s]  dis- 
tress to  Tsin.  In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month, 
on  Mow-yin,  he  carried  the  king  with  him  to 
P‘ing-chc;  thence  they  went  to  Poo-keu,  and 
halted  in  Hwang.’ 

Hwang  was  a city  of  Chow,  In  the  north-west 
of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Rung  (§£\  dep.  Ho-nan. 
The  Mftng  was  a son  of  king  king,  probably  by 
Ilia  proper  queen.  The  death  of  the  king’s 
eldest  son  Show  is  mentioned  in  the  Chuen 
after  par.  4 of  the  15th  year.  We  may  suppose 
that  Mftng  was  a younger  brother  of  Show,  on 
whom  the  succession  to  the  throne  now  naturally 
devolved,  and  that  he  had  been  so  designated. 
Vie  have  seen,  however,  that  the  kinghad  wished, 
before  his  death,  to  divert  the  succession  to 
Chaou,  older  in  years,  but  the  son  of  a concubine. 
Hence  arose  the  two  parties,  whose  struggles 
produced  so  much  confusion.  Lew  Ch‘ang,  Hoo 
Gan-kwoh,  and  others,  take  the  in  the  text, 
as  condemnatory  of  the  viscounts,  but  the 
K'ang-he  editors  remark  correctly  that 
itself  expresses  neither  praise  nor  blame,  and 
that  the  supporters  of  Mftng  were  in  the  right. 
Mftng  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  there- 
fore does  not  enter  into  the  chronological  line 
of  kings,  though  he  received  the  posthumous 
epithet  of  king  Taou  cf£3E>-  Altogether 
his  position  was  anomalous,  and  hence  the  style 
of  the  text,  where  he  is  not  called  simply, 
nor  ^ but  with  his  name  attached 

(3ES> 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘The  viscount  of 
Lew  went  to  Lew,  and  the  viscount  of  Shen 
made  king  [King’s]  son  Ch*oo  keep  guard  in 
the  royal  city,  having  bound  by  a covenant  in 
the  temple  of  [king]  P‘ing  all  the  officers.  On 
Sin-niaou,  Sin  Heih  attacked  Hwang,  but  he 
Buffered  a great  defeat ; and,  being  taken,  he  was 
burued  on  Jin -shin  in  the  market-place  of  the 
royal  city.  In  the  8th  month,  on  Sin-yew,  the 
minister  of  Instruction,  Ch^w,  with  the  royal 
army,  was  shamefully  defeated  at  Ts'ecn-shing, 
after  which  all  the  officers  revolted.  On  Ke-sze, 
they  attacked  the  palace  of  the  viscount  of 
Shen,  ami  were  defeated.  On  Kang-woo  he 
returned  their  attack.  On  Sin-we  lie  attacked 
Tung-yu. 

‘In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  on  Ting-sze, 
Tseih  Tlan  and  Seun  Leih,  led  the  .Tung  of 
Kew-ehow,  with  the  troops  of  Tscaou,  lies, 
Win,  and  Yuen,  to  replace  the  king  in  the  royal 
city.  On  Kftng-shin,  the  viscount  of  Shen  and 
Fun  of  Lew,  with  the  king's  army,  were  shame- 
fully defeated  at  Keaou,  and  the  men  of  Ts‘een- 
shing  defeated  the  [J ung]  of  Luh-h  wftn  at  Sliay.’ 


The  ‘ royal  city  ’ is  correctly  said  by  Too  to 
have  been  Keah-juh  Maou  observes 

that  to  this  city  king  Woo  removed  the  9 tripods, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Ch'ing- 
chow  ( JjjjJ)  or  the  ‘ lower  capital  (“fC 
which  was  built  by  the  duke  of  Chow  to  receive 
the  refractory  people  of  Yin.  From  the  time  of 
king  Pdng’s  removal  of  the  seat  of  govt,  east- 
wards, down  to  king  King,  all  the  kings  of 
Chow  had  dwelt  in  Keah-juh.  It  was  not  till 
4 years  after  this,  that  King's  successor,  of  whom 
we  must  also  speak  in  Knglish  as  king  King 
( J ),  occupied  Ch‘ing-chow,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  disturbances  still  continuing. 
Kung-yang  says  that  the  ‘ royal  city  ’ of  the  text 
is  the  western  Chow,  or  western  capital  of  Chow 
( jjtj  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  period 
of  the  Ch*un  Ts‘ew  that  Keah-juh  came  to  be 
thus  denominated. 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  continues : — 1 In  the  1 1th 
month  (The  text  says  the  10th),  on  Yih-yew, 
the  king’s  son  Mftng  died,  and  the  proper 
mourning  and  funeral  rites  could  not  be  per- 
formed for  him.  On  Ke-ch*ow,  king  King  (^j£ 
T,  an  own  brother  of  Mftng; — his  name  was 
Kae,  ^J)  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Tsze-leu. 

‘In  the  12th  month,  on  Kftng-scuh,  Tseih 
T‘an,  Seun  Leih,  Kea  Sin,  and  the  marshal 
Tuh,  of  Tsin,  led  their  forces,  and  encamped  at 
Yin,  at  How-she,  at  K^-ta'euen,  halting  at 
Shay;  while  the  king’s  army  encamped  at  Fan, 
and  at  Heae,  halting  at  Jin-iin.  In  the  inter- 
calary month,  K‘c  K,  Yoh  Ching,  and  Kwei  of 
the  right  column,  of  Tsin,  crossed  [the  E and 
Loh]  with  their  forces,  and  took  Ts’een-shing. 
The  king’s  army  encamped  at  King-ts*oo;  and 
on  Sin-cntow  it  attacked  King-ts'oo,  and  threw 
down  the  [wall  on  the]  west  and  south.' 

Too  thinks  that  the  sentence 
in  the  Chuen,  gives  the  reason  why  jfjfc  of 
parr.  8,  9 is  here  replaced  by  ; but 

this  is  not  necessary.  Had  Mftng  lived,  his 
reign  would  have  dated  only  from  the  next 
year.  Of  the  sons  of  the  dukes  of  Loo,  who 
came  to  an  untimely  end  before  the  expiry  of 
the  year  in  which  their  fathers  died,  the  text 
simply  says,  * Son  So-and-so-died  (See  VI.  xviii. 
6:  IX.  xxxi.  3).*  Here  in  writing  of  the  royal 
Houso,  it  was  necessary  to  prefix  the 

Par.  10.  This  eclipse  took  place  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  18th  November,  b.c.  519.  Too 
would  change  the  Kwci-yew  into  Kwei-maou 
);  but  calculation  shows  the  day  to  bo 
correct.  He  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  Kwei-yew  day  in  this  12th  month, 
by  accepting  the  statement  in  the  preceding 
Chuen  about  the  intercalary  month  wldch  is 
incorrect.  The  intercalary  month  this  year 
must  have  been  a double  4th. 
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XXIII.  1 Iii  the  [duke’s]  twenty-third  year,  in  spring,  in  the 
king's  first  month,  Shuh-sun  Shay  went  to  Tsin. 

2 On  Kwei-ch‘ow,  Shuh  Yang  died. 

3 The  people  of  Tsin  seized  our  intern  uncius,  Shuh-sun 

Shay. 

4 The  troops  of  Tsin  laid  siege  to  Keaou. 

5 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  Tung-kwoh,  marquis 

of  Ts‘ae,  died  in  Ts‘oo. 

6 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  K&ng-yu,  viscount 

of  Keu,  came  a fugitive  to  Loo. 

7 On  Mow-shin,  Woo  defeated  the  armies  of  Tun,  Hoo, 

Shin,  Ts‘ae,  Ch‘in,  am[ Heu  at  Ke-foo,  when  K‘w&n, 
viscount  of  Hoo,  and  Ch‘ing,  viscount  of  Shin, 
were  killed,  and  Hea  Neeh  of  Ch‘in  was  taken. 

8 The  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  resided  at  Teih-ts‘euen, 

and  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Yin  raised  king 
[King’s]  son  Chaou  to  the  throne. 

9 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Yih-we,  there  was  an  earth- 

quake. 
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10  In  winter,  the  duke  was  going  to  Tsin;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Ho,  he  fell  ill  and  returned. 


Parr.  I,  3.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Tso-she  ha* 
**  for  The  Chuen  say*:— ‘A  body  of 

men  from  [the  capital  of]  Choo  had  been  walling 
Yih,  and  on  their  return  were  to  go  by  way 
of  I/C-koo.  Kung-sun  Ts'oo  said,  u Loo  will 
withstand  us.  If  we  want  to  return  by  Woo- 
shing, let  us  keep  along  the  hills  to  the  south.** 
Seu  Ts‘oo,  K*cw  Job,  and  Maou  Te  said,  “ The 
way  [there]  lies  low;  if  we  meet  wilh  rain,  it 
will  be  impassable,  and  we  shall  not  [be  able  to] 
return.”  Accordingly  they  determined  to  go 
by  Le-koo,  [first  panning  Woo-shing].  The 
men  of  Woo-sning  had  blocked  up  the  way  in 
front  [of  a pass],  and  cut  the  tree*  in  the  rear, 
only  not  quite  through  ; but  when  the  troops  of 
Chno  had  entered,  they  pushed  the  trees  down, 
and  took  the  whole  of  them,  killing  Ts'oo.  Jnh, 
and  Te.  The  people  of  Choo  complained  of  this 
to  Tsin,  which  sent  an  officer  to  Loo  to  inquire 
Into  the  matter.  On  this  Minli-nun  Shay  went 
to  Tsin  where  they  seized  and  held  him.  The 
words  of  the  text  are,  “ The  people  of  Tsin 
seized  our  internuncius  Shuh-sun  Shay,”  because 
he  was  a commissioner  [from  the  State]. 

‘The  people  of  Tsin  required  him  to  argue 
the  matter  on  trial  along  with  a great  officer 
of  Choo;  but  Shuh-sun  said,  “It  is  the  old  rule 
of  Chow,  that  the  minister  of  one  of  the  regular 
Slates  should  rank  with  the  ruler  of  a small 
State.  Clioo,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  E.  Tsze-fuh 
Hwuy  is  here,  commissioned  by  my  ruler  as  my 
assistant.  I beg  that  you  will  let  him  be  con- 
fronted with  [tile  officer  of  Choo],  for  I do  not 
dare  to  disallow  the  rule  of  Chow.**  Accord- 
ingly,  he  would  not  be  put  upon  his  triaL 

* Han  SSuen-tszo  made  the  men  of  Choo  collect 
all  their  people,  intending  to  deliver  Sbuh-sun 
to  them.  When  that  minister  heard  of  it,  he  dis- 
pensed with  the  attendance  of  his  people  and  his 
weapons,  and  went  to  court.  Sze  Me- mow  said  to 
Han  Seuen-tsze,  “Your  measures  are  not  good. 
If  you  deliver  Shuh-sun  to  his  enemies,  he  will  die 
[first].  If  Loo  lose  Shuh-sun,  it  is  sure  to  destroy 
Choo,  and  where  will  the  ruler  of  Choo  turn  to 
when  he  has  lost  his  State?  You  may  then  repent 
of  it,  but  of  what  use  will  that  l»e  ? Wlmt  is  called 
the  lordship  of  covenants  implies  the  punish- 
ment of  the  disobedient.  If  [the  princes  of  the 
States]  arc  all  to  seize  one  another*  of  what  use 
is  a lordship  of  covenants  ?**  After  this  [Shuh- 
sun]  was  not  delivered  [to  Choo],  but  [he  and 
Tsze-fuh  Hwuy]  were  assigned,  each  of  them,  a 
separate  lodging.  Sze  Pih  received  their  state- 
ments, and  accused  them  to  Seuen-tsze,  when 
they  were  both  seized ; and  Sze  Pih  drove  Shuh- 
sun,  wilh  four  of  his  followers,  past  the  lodging 
of  the  Choo-ites,  on  the  way  to  the  officer  [who 
should  take  charge  of  him].  The  viscount  of  Choo 
was  then  sent  home  first,  and  Sze  Pih  said  [to 
Shuh-sun],  “ In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  forage,  and  the  sickness  of  your  follow- 
ers, we  will  assign  you  a lodging  in  [another  of 
our]  great  cities."  Siiuli-suu  stood  from  one 
morning  [till  next],  waiting  for  his  orders;  and 
then  a lodging  was  assigned  to  him  in  Ke,  and 
Tsze-fuh  Chaou-pili  was  placid  in  another  city. 

* Fan  Heen-tsze  sought  bribes  from  Shuh-sun, 
and  sent  to  ask  him  for  some  caps.  He  got  the 


fashion  of  the  [other  s]  cap,  and  sent  two  caps 
to  him  saying,  “These  are  all.”  Shin  Fung, 
on  account  of  Shuh-sun,  went  with  bribes  to 
Tsin;  but  Shuh-sun  sent  word  to  him  to  come 
and  see  him,  and  lie  would  tell  him  how  to 
distribute  the  bribes.  When  Fung  came  to  seo 
him.  he  did  not  let  him  go  forth.  The  officers 
in  charge  who  lived  with  him  at  Ke  begged 
from  him  his  watch-dog.  He  refused  it;  but 
when  he  was  about  to  return  to  Loo,  he  killed 
it,  and  gave  it  to  them  to  eat.  Wherever  Shuh- 
sun  was  lodged,  though  it  might  be  only  for 
one  day,  he  would  have  the  walls  and  roof  put 
in  repair.  When  lie  left  the  house,  it  was 
[always]  as  when  lie  first  came  to  it.’ 

Par.  2.  8ee  on  par.  5 of  last  year.  Shuh 
Yang  was  succeeded,  as  a great  officer  of  Loo, 
by  liia  »on  Siiuli  E ( ^ gj| ). 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  continues  here  the  narra- 
tive of  the  troubles  in  Chow,  and  should  be 
read  iu  connection  with  that  on  par.  9 of  IasI 
year: — ‘This  spring,  in  the  king's  1st  month, 
on  Jin-yin,  the  1st  day  of  the  moon,  the  two 
armies  (/.  c.,  of  the  king  nnd  of  Tsin)  laid  siege 
to  Keanu.  On  Kwci-inaou.  the  people  of  Keaou 
and  Sin  dispersed.  On  Ting-we,  the  army  of 
Tsin  was  at  P'ing-yin,  and  the  king’s  at  Tsih-yih. 
The  king  sent  word  that  he  was  more  at  ease ; 
and  on  Kftng-seuh  [the  army  of  Tsin  returned].* 

Keaou  was  a city  of  Chow,  but  its  particular 
locality  has  not  been  ascertained.  I translate 
4 the  troops  of  Tsin.’  Woo  Gan-kwoh 
says  that  tho  is  used  as  if  the  commander 
had  been  only  an  inferior  officer;  and  aa  wo 
know  that  he  was  not  such,  he  adds  that  he  is 
represented  so,  to  express  the  sage’s  disapproval 
of  all  Tsin’s  proceedings  in  succouring  so  feebly 
the  king  in  his  distress!  According  to  the 
Chuen,  the  siege  of  Keaou  Itcgan  on  Jin-yin, 
12  days  before  Kwei-ch‘ow,  on  which  Shuh-yang 
died.  This  4th  par.,  therefore,  should  precede 
the  2d;  but  we  may  suppose  that  as  the  official 
notice  from  Tsin  to  L<x>  of  the  siege  could  not 
arrive  till  after  that  officer's  death,  and  was 
given  ns  in  the  text  without  the  specification  of 
the  dny,  the  historiographers  entered  the  event 
according  to  the  time  of  its  communication. 

Par.  5.  Tung-kwoli  owed  his  elevation  to  tho 
marquisate  of  Trae  to  Ts*oo  (See  on  XX.  i.  6): 
and  he  was  probably  on  a visit  to  llic  court  of 
that  State  when  lie  died. 

Par.  6.  About  King-yu  nnd  duke  Keaou, 
mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  Chuen  here,  see  tho 
narrative  on  XIV.  5 The  Chuen  says:— 4 Kang- 
yu,  viscount  of  Ken,  was  oppressive  and  fond  of 
swords.  Whenever  he  had  ii  sword  cast,  he  would 
try  it  on  people.  The  people  felt  sore  under 
him,  and  he  was  also  intending  to  revolt  from’IVe, 
when  Woo  Ts'un  led  the  people  on  toexpel  him. 
As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  city,  he  heard  that 
Woo  Ts'un  was  standing  with  a s)iear  on  tho 
left  of  the  road;  and,  being  alrnid,  he  pro|Kj»cd 
to  stop,  and  die  [where  he  was].  Yuen-yang 
Muh-ehe,  however,  said  to  him,  “Let  your  lord- 
ship pass  by  him.  It  will  la*  sufficient  for  Woo 
Ts*un  to  be  spoken  of  for  his  strength.  Why 
should  he  seek  to  make  himself  famous  l>y 
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murdering  you  ?"  On  this,  he  came  a fugitive 
to  Loo,  and  the  people  of  Ta*c  restored  duice 
Ktfaou/ 

Par.  7.  Kuh-leang  has  here  for  and 
j®,ori!|-  KunE-ying  hn»  ^ for  Ko- 

foo  was  in  the  pre«.  Show  Chow  ( S*N  Xdep. 
Fung-yang,  Gan-hwuy.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘A 
body  of  men  from  Woo  invaded  Chow-lae,  to 
the  rescue  of  which  hurried  Wei  Yueh  with  the 
army  of  Ts*oo  and  the  forces  of  [several  of  ] the 
Stntos.  The  men  of  Woo  withstood  him  nt 
Chung-le,  when  [just  at  that  time]  Tszc-hita 
Ci1«e  chief  minister  of  Ts’oo,  unable  to  command 
in  this  expedition)  died,  and  the  courage  of  the 
army  of  Ts*oo  died  away.  The  Kung-tsze 
Kwang  of  Woo  said,  “The  States  that  follow 
with  Tsloo  arc  numerous,  but  they  are  small. 
They  have  come  through  fear  of  Ts'oo,  and  l>e- 
cause  they  could  not  help  it.  I have  heard  that, 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  the  party  whose  energy 
is  superior  to  its  hesitancy,  though  it  may  be 
the  smaller,  is  sure  to  be  successful  (8ee  the 
Bhoo,  III.  It.  7;  but  the  application  is  very 
forced).  The  rulers  of  Hoo  and  Shin  are  young 
and  reckless.  Neeh,  the  great  officer  of  Ch*in, 
is  stout,  but  stupid.  Tun,  lieu,  and  T»‘ae  hate 
the  govt,  of  Ts*oo.  Its  chief  minister  is  [just] 
dead,  and  the  courage  of  its  army  has  become 
chilled.  The  commander  is  of  low  rank,  and 
has  many  favourites;  no  unity  marks  Ids  pro- 
cedures and  orders.  The  seven  States  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  service,  but  they  have  not  the 
same  heart.  With  this  commander  of  low  rank 
end  incompetent,  his  commands  cannot  inspire 
any  great  awe; — Ts*oo  can  be  defeated.  It  we 
divide  our  forces,  and  first  fall  on  Hoo,  Shin, 
and  ClWn,  they  are  sure  to  flee.  When  those 
three  States  are  defeated,  the  forces  of  the 
others  will  be  shaken  in  mind.  They  will  all 
get  into  confusion,  and  'JVoo  will  be  put  to  a 
great  rout.  Let  our  men  in  front  put  away 
their  preparat ions  and  assume  but  small  appear- 
ance of  martial  energy,  while  those  that  follow 
afterwards  go  in  strong  array,  with  ranks  well 
ordered.” 

‘ The  viscount  of  Woo  followed  this  counsel, 
and  on  Mow-shin,  the  last  day  of  the  moon,  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Kc-foo.  He  sent  300  crimi- 
nals in  front  to  attnek  the  troops  of  Hoo,  Shin, 
and  Ch‘in,  which  maintained  a struggle  with 
them ; but  behind  these  criminals  the  army  of 
Woo  was  drawn  out  in  three  divisions,  that  iu 
tho  centre  following  the  king,  the  right  com- 
manded by  Kwang,  and  the  left  by  Yeo-yu. 
Some  of  the  criminals  fled,  and  some  held  their 
ground ; but  the  troops  of  the  three  States  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  them,  and  being  then 
attacked  by  the  army  of  Woo,  they  were  defeated. 
The  rulers  of  Hoo  and  Shin  were  taken,  and  the 
gnat  officer  of  Ch‘in.  The  Woo-ltes  set  free 
tlu-ir  other  prisoners,  and  made  them  flee  to 
[the  men  of]  lieu,  Ts'ae,  and  'run,  saying, 
“Our  rulers  are  dead.”  They  themselves  fol- 
lowed them  with  shouts,  and  the  troops  of  those 
three  States  took  to  flight.  The  army  [also  of 
Ts‘oo]  was  greatly  routed.  The  phraseology  of 
the  text,  that  “The  two  viscounts  were  extin- 
guished, and  Hea  Neeh  of  Ch*in  taken,”  is 
varied,  from  its  application  to  rulers  and  an 
officer.  (This  seems  to  mean  that  the  capture 
or  the  death  of  a ruler  was  spoken  of  as  his 


“ extinction, " while  the  capture  of  an  offh-er 
might  be  spoken  even  of  his  “ death  ").  The  text 
does  not  say  that  “a  battle  was  fought,” — because 
[the  army  of  ] Ts‘oo  had  not  formed  in  order  of 
Battle.' 

These  two  canons,  the  one  on  the  use  of  the 
terms  and  and  the  other  on  the  silence 
of  the  text  about  Ta‘oo,  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  speculation.  I should  judge  my- 
self, that  jjjjj  must  imply  the  death  of  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  applied,  but  then  should  in- 
dicate capture,  and  capture  only. 

Par.  8.  Teih-ts’euen  wa h a neighbouring 
outside  the  wall  of  the  royal  city,  within  which, 
we  shall  find,  it  was  subsequently  embraced  in 
the  1st  year  of  duke  Ting.  It  was  so  named 
from  the  Teili  spring  and  pool,  and  was  on  the 
cast  of  the  city,  so  that  king  King(&fc  ^)  was 
styled  ‘ the  eastern  king,’  in  distinction  from 
his  rival,  who  occupied  the  city  itself,  and  was 
called  ‘ the  western  king.’ 

I have  translated  by  1 the  chief  of 

the  House  of  Yin  (See  VIII.  xvi.  10),’  which 
must  bo  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  The  viscount 
of  Yin  took  the  lead  in  supporting  Chaou. 
whose  elevation  to  the  throne  is  therefore  ascribed 
to  him; — we  need  not  seek  any  other  recondite 
meaning  in  the  use  of  There  were  now 

two  kings.  The  text  decides  in  favour  of  king 
King  by  the  name  of  ^ applied  to  him. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  summer,  in  the  4th 
month,  on  Yih-ycw,  the  viscount  of  Shen  took 
Tsjeo,  and  the  viscount  of  Lew  took  Ts‘eang-jin 
and  Chib-jin.  In  the  Gth  month,  on  Jin-woo, 
king  King’s  ( ^f^)  son  Chaou  entered  Yin. 
On  Kwel-y8w,  Yu,  [viscount]  of  Yin,  inveigled 
and  killed  Lew  T*o.  On  Ping-seuh,  the  vis- 
count of  Shen  came  by  way  of  Fan,  and  the 
viscount  of  Lew  by  way  of  Yin  to  attack  Yin. 
The  former  arrived  first  and  was  defeated,  when 
the  other  returned.  On  Ke-ch‘ow,  Hwnn  earl 
of  Shaou,  and  Nan -hung  Keih  led  a body  of  men 
from  Ch'ing-chSjw  to  garrison  Yin.  On  KAng- 
yiu,  the  viscounts  of  Shen  and  Lew,  and  Fan 
Ts‘e,  conducted  the  king  to  Lew.  On  Keah- 
woo,  the  [late]  king’s  sou,  Chaou,  entered  the 
royal  eiry,  and  halted  in  Tso-heang.  In  autumn, 
in  the  7th  month,  on  Mow-shin.  Sin  Lo  placed 
him  in  the  palace  of  Chwang.  Sin  of  Yin 
defeated  the  army  of  Lew  in  T*ang,  and  on 
Ping-shen  it  was  defeated  again  at  Sin.  On 
Keah-tsze,  Sin  of  Yin  took  Se-wei.  On  Ping- 
yin,  he  attacked  K‘wae,  the  people  of  which 
dispersed/ 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  says : — * In  the  8th  month, 
on  Ting-yew,  Nan-kung  Keili  was  killed  by  an 
earthquake.  Chang  Ilw&ng  said  to  duke  Win 
of  Lew,  “ Let  your  lordship  exert  yourself.  By 
the  strength  of  your  father  your  enterprixe  will 
be  successful.  When  [the  kings  of]  Chow 
[formerly]  perished,  there  were  earthquakes 
along  the  three  rivers  (The  King,  Wei,  and  Loh ; 
yffi,  y®,  Now  a great  officer  of  the 

western  king  has  perished  in  this  earthquake ; 
— Heaven  is  casting  him  off.  The  eastern  king 
will  have  a great  triumph/ 
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The  earthquake  in  the  text  was  felt  in  Loo. 
That  in  the  Chuen  on  the  2d  day  after  was  in 
Chow.  The  words  of  the  Chuen  ^ 

St  must  be  translated  as  I have  done.  Too 
supposes  that  Keih  was  killed  by  the  overthrow 
of  his  house. 

[We  have  here  n narrative  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  Ts'oo  and  Woo: — 4 The  mother  of 
Keen,  the  eldest  son  of  [the  king  of]  Ts‘oo  was 
in  Keih.  to  which  she  invited  the  people  of  Woo, 
opening  also  its  gate  for  them.  In  winter,  in 
the  loth  month,  on  Keah-shin,  Choo-fan,  the 
eldest  son  of  [the  king  of]  Woo,  entered  Keih, 
and  carried  back  with  him  from  it  the  above 
lady,  with  her  treasures  and  other  articles. 
The  marshal  Wei  Yueh  of  Ts'oo  pursued  them; 
but  not  being  able  to  overtako  them,  ho  was 
about  to  die  (/.  kill  himself).  All  his  people 
said,  “Let  us  take  the  opportunity  to  attack 
Woo,  and  try  the  chance  of  our  succeeding 
but  he  said,  “ If  1 should  again  be  defeated 
with  our  ruler's  army,  I should  have  to  die,  aud 
would  be  [doubly]  criminal.  Having  lost  our 
ruler’s  wife,  I must  die  on  that  account.”  He 
then  strangled  himself  in  Wei-she.’] 

Par.  10.  After  Kung  and  Kuh  introduce 
a /^>.  thus  making  two  parr.  Tso  says  the  visit 
was  on  account  of  Shuh-sun  Shay,  who  was  still 
detained  in  Tsin,  to  effect  his  liberation  if  pos- 
sible. The  critics  are  unanimous  in  holding 
that  the  sickness  was  feigned.  Either  the  duke 
grew  afraid,  or  he  was  warned  back  by  Tsin, 
and  then  he  caused  his  return  to  be  attributed 
to  illness  in  order  to  hide  his  disgrace 

[The  Chuen  returns  to  affairs  in  Ts*oo: — 

‘In  Ts'oo,  Nang  Wa  became  chief  minister 
(In  place  of  Yang  Kac  or  Tsze-hea; — sec  on  par. 
7).  and  proceeded  to  fortify  Ying.  Scuh,  director 
of  Shin,  said,  “ Tsze-cliang  (Nang  Wa)  is  sure 
to  lose  Ying.  If  we  are  not  able  to  defend  it, 
walling  it  is  of  no  use.  Anciently,  the  defences 


of  the  sons  of  Heaven  were  the  rude  tribes  oo 
every  side  of  the  kingdom;  and  when  their 
authority  became  low,  their  defences  were  the 
j various  States.  The  defences  of  those  States 
were  their  neighbours,  all  round  them:  and 
when  their  power  became  low,  their  defences 
were  their  four  borders.  They  attended  carefully 
to  them,  and  formed  alliances  with  their  neigh- 
tours  as  helpers.  Then  the  people  quietly  cul- 
tivated the  country,  and  the  important  labours 
of  the  three  [seasons]  were  successfully  accom- 
plished. The  people  had  no  cause  for  anxiety  in 
the  State,  and  there  were  no  apprehensions  from 
abroad ; it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  fortify 
the  cities.  But  now  we  are  afraid  of  Woo,  ami 
are  fortifying  Ying.  Small  is  the  defence.  Even 
that  proper  to  a State,  when  its  power  is  low,  is 
beyond  us; — how  can  we  escape  the  loss  [of 
Ying]?  Formerly,  the  earl  of  Leang  dug  a 
moat  about  his  palace,  and  the  people  dispersed 
(See  on  Y.  xix.  8).  When  the  people  abandon 
their  superiors,  nothing  but  ruin  can  come.  If 
we  adjusted  correctly  our  borders,  kept  our 
lands  and  fields  well  regulated,  made  our  sta- 
tions of  refuge  and  assembly  where  they  were 
most  difficult  of  access,  cultivated  the  affection 
of  the  people,  arranging  them  clearly  in  com- 
panies of  five,  so  as  to  lie  on  the  look  out  [against 
danger],  maintained  good  faith  with  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  looked  well  after  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  by  our  officers,  maintained  all 
the  ceremonies  of  intercourse,  were  neither  as- 
suming nor  covetous,  neither  weak  nor  violent, 
thus  completing  our  defences  and  preparations, 
and  awaiting  whatever  might  occur,  what  should 
we  have  to  fear  ? The  ode  (III.  i.  ode  I.  6)  says, 

‘Ever  think  of  your  ancestor, 

Cultivating  his  virtue.’ 

Have  wc  not  examples  in  Joh-gaou,  and  Fun- 
maou,  down  to  Woo  and  Wfin  ? Their  territory 
did  not  exced  100  It  square.  But  they  carefully 
attended  to  their  borders,  and  did  not  fortify 
Ying?  Now  our  territory  is  several  1000  U 
square,  and  we  must  fortify  Ying!  Is  not  our 
case  a hard  one?’  ’] 


Twenty-fourth  year. 
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1 In  the  [duke’s]twenty-fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 

second  month,  on  Ping-seuh,  Chung-sun  KSoh  died. 

2 Shuh-sun  Shuy  arrived  from  Tsin. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Yih-we,  the  first  day 

of  the  moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  there  was  a great 

sacrifice  for  rain. 

5 On  Ting-yew,  Yuh-le,  earl  of  K‘e,  died. 

6 In  winter,  Woo  extinguished  Ch'aou. 

7 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  P‘ing  of  K‘e. 


[The  Chucn  continues  here  Us  narrative  of 
the  troubles  in  Chow: — ‘This  spring,  in  the 
king's  first  month,  on  Sin-ch'ow,  duke  Keen  of 
Sliaou  and  Nan-kung  Yin  introduced  duke  If  wan 
of  Kan  to  the  pate]  king’s  son  Chaou.  The  vis- 
count of  Lew  said  to  Chang  II  wing,  “ The  Kan  is 
also  gone  to  him.”  “ What  harm  will  that  do?" 
was  the  reply.  “It  is  only  those  who  have 
virtue  in  common  that  can  concert  righteous 
measures  (See  the  Shoo,  V.  i.Pt.  i.  8,  where  the 
characters,  however,  have  a difft  meaning).  The 
Great  Declaration  says  (Shoo,  V.  i.  Pt.  ii.  6), 

4 Chow  has  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions 
of  ordinary  men,  but  they  are  all  divided  in  their 
ways.  1 have  of  ministers,  capable  of  govern- 
ment, ten  men,  one  in  heart,  and  one  in  practice.” 
It  was  through  this  that  Chow  arose.  Let  your 
lordship’s  care  be  about  virtue,  and  do  not  be 
concerned  about  the  want  of  men."  On  Mow- 
woo,  the  king’s  son  Chaou  entered  Woo.] 

Par.  1.  See  ix.  4;  et  aL  This  was  Mflng 
Ile-tsze.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ho-ke 
(•{of  jjfc),  who  is  numbered  among  the  disciples 
of  Confucius. 

Par.  2.  Comp.  XIV.  1,  where  tho  return  of 
Ke-sun  E-joo  from  his  detention  in  Tsin  is  re- 
cord ed,  as  that  of  Shuh-sun  Shay  is  recorded 
here.  There,  however,  only  the  name  E-joo, 
appears  in  the  text,  without  the  surname,  and 
here  both  Tso-she  and  Kuh-lcang  omit  the 
surname,  having  also  instead  of  The 
critics  have  much  to  say  on  these  points,  with 
which  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.  See  the 
K‘ang-he  editors  in  toe. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘ Szc  M e-mow  of  Tsin 
went  to  meet  Shuh-sun  in  Ke  (See  on  parr. 
1,  3 of  last  year),  [and  bring  him  away].  Shuh- 
sun  mode  Leang  KV-hing  wait  Inside  the  door, 
having  said  to  him,  "If  1 look  to  the  left  and 
cough,  kill  him;  but  if  I look  to  the  right  and 
laugh,  hold  your  hand."  When  Shuh-sun  saw 
Bze  Pih,  the  latter  said,  " My  ruler,  thinking  his 
duty  as  lord  of  covenants  required  him  to  do 
so,  has  detained  you  long.  There  are  some 
small  gifts  of  our  poor  State,  which  he  now 
presents  to  your  followers,  and  he  has  sent  me 
to  meet  you.  Sir.”  Shuh-sun  received  the  offer- 
ings, and  returned  [to  Loo].  The  words  of  the 
text,  “ In  the  second  month,  Ch‘oh  » with- 
out the  clan- name)  arrived  from  Tsin,”  are 
intended  to  honour  Tsin  ( ? ). 

[There  is  appeuded  here  a short  note  about 


the  affairs  in  Chow:— 4 In  the  8d  month,  on 
K&ng-seuh,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  King- 
pih  to  go  and  ask  about  affairs  in  Chow,  lie 
took  his  position  by  the  Kan-chae  [gate],  and 
questioned  great  multitudes.  In  consequence, 
the  people  of  Tsin  repulsed  the  Pate]  king’s  son 
Chaou,  and  would  not  receive  his  messengers.’] 

Par.  3.  This  eclipse  took  place  at  sunrise, 
on  the  1st  April,  b.c.  617.  The  Chuen  says: — 
‘On  the  occurrence  of  this  eclipse,  Tsxe  Shin 
said,  "There  will  be  floods.”  But  ChHum-taze 
said,  44 There  will  be  drought.  The  sun  has 
passed  the  equinox,  and  they  any  influence  has  not 
yet  predominated.  When  it  does  do  so,  it  will 
be  in  a very  great  degree,  and  we  must  have 
drought.  The  yang  influence,  not  getting  vent 
(S£  will  be  accumulated.' 

[The  affairs  of  Chow  are  here  resumed : — 

1st.  ‘In  the  6th  month,  on  Jin-shin,  the  army 
of  the  [late]  king’s  son  Chaou  attacked  Ilea 
and  Hang,  the  people  of  both  of  which  dispersed. 

2d.  *The  earl  of  Ch'ing  went  to  Tsin,  with 
Tsze-t'ae-slmh  In  attendance  on  him.  At  an 
interview  with  Fan  H&m-tsze,  the  Utter  asked 
Taze-t‘ae-shuh  what  he  thought  about  the  state 
of  the  royal  House.  44 1 am  an  old  man,"  was 
the  reply,  44  who  cannot  do  as  he  ought  for  his 
own  State;  how  dare  I think  about  the  royal 
House?  But  people  bare  a saying  that  the 
widow  does  not  regard  her  woof,  but  is  anxious 
about  the  fall  of  the  honoured  [House  of]  Chow, 
meaning  that  [she  is  afraid  of]  what  will  happen 
to  herself.  The  royal  House  is  now  indeed  shak- 
ing, and  our  small  State  U full  of  apprehension. 
But  it  should  he  matter  of  anxiety  to  your  great 
State ; what  knowledge  can  wc  take  of  it  ? You, 
Sir,  should  take  speedy  measures  in  reference  to 
it.  Tho  ode  (II.  v.  ode  VIII.  3)  soys: — 

‘When  the  pitcher  is  exhausted, 

It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  jar.* 

The  disquietude  of  the  royal  House  is  to  the 
shame  of  Tsin.”  lleen-tsze  became  frightened, 
and  consulted  with  Seuen-tszc,  upon  which  they 
summoned  a meeting  of  the  States  for  the  next 

Par.  4.  This  sacrifice  was  offered,  says  Tso, 
because  of  drought;  and  thus  Shuh-su  n's  anticipa- 
tion, mentioned  under  par.  3,  was  verified.  Wang 
T*aou  observes  here,  ‘The  vaticination  of  P*e 
Tsaou  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Taze-ch‘an,  and 
the  vaticination  of  Tsze  Shin  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  Ch‘aou-tsze.  This  umy  show  that  the 
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astrologers  c ould  not  calculate  so  well  by  their 
art  as  the  officers  could  on  grounds  of  reason.’ 
Par.  5.  Kung-yang  has  for  U Too 
observes  that  Ting-yew  was  the  5th  of  the  9th 
month.  The  characters  iiH  , therefore,  he 
thinks,  have  been  inadvertently  omitted. 

[We  have  another  notice  about  affnirs  in 
Chow: — ‘In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  on 
Kwei-jew,  the  [late]  king’s  son  Chaou  offered 
the  precious  sceptre  of  Cliing-chow  in  sacrifice 
to  the  IIo.  On  Keali-seuh,  a ferryman  found  it 
[again]  on  the  bank.  Yin  Puh-ning  with  a body 
of  men  from  Wan  was  making  an  incursion 
southwards,  caught  this  man,  and  took  the  jade 
from  him.  lie  wished  [afterwards]  to  sell  it,  but 
it  then  changed  into  a stone.  When  the  king 
was  settled  [on  the  throne],  Puh-ning  presented 
it  to  him,  and  received  the  city  of  East  Tszc.'] 
Par.  6.  Cli‘aou, — see  VI.  xii.  4.  It  now  be- 
longed to  Ts‘oo.  The  Omen  says: — ‘The  vis- 
count of  Ts*oo  fitted  out  a naval  expedition  to 
approach  the  borders  of  Woo.  Seuli,  command- 
ant of  Shin,  said,  “In  this  expedition  Ts*oo  is 
sure  to  lose  a city.  Instead  of  soothing  the 
people,  we  are  toiling  them.  While  Woo  is 
keeping  quiet,  we  arc  stimulating  it  to  more. 
If  Woo  follow  in  our  footsteps,  as  preparations 


have  not  been  made  on  our  borders,  is  it  pos- 
sible we  should  not  lose  [one  or  more]  cities?” 

4 Scu  Gan,  a great  officer  of  Yueh,  met  the  king 
with  complimentary  offerings  at  the  bend  of 
Yu-chnng,  and  the  Kung-tsze  Tsang  of  that 
State  sent  him  a ship,  following  him  also  with  a 
force,  along  with  Show-mung.  When  he  had 
got  to  Yu-yang,  the  king  returned. 

‘The  men  of  Woo  then  followed ; and  as  the 
people  on  the  borders  were  not  prepared  for 
them,  they  extinguished  Ch‘aou  and  Chung- 
k%  and  returned.  The  commandant  of  Shin  said, 
**  Here  is  the  commencement  of  the  loss  of 
Ying.  By  this  one  movement  of  the  king,  we 
have  lost  two  commanders.  How  often  can  this 
lx?  repeated  without  the  consequences  reaching 
Ying?  Might  not  the  words  of  the  ode  (HI.  iii. 
ode  III.  8), 

‘Who  laid  the  steps  of  the  evil, 

Which  has  reached  the  present  distress  ?* 
be  spoken  of  the  king  ? ” ’ 

Too  says  here  that  Ch‘aou  was  a city  of  Ts‘oo 
to  which  Lew  Ch‘ang  objects  that  in  that  case 
the  term  ‘extinguished’  could  not  be  ap- 
lied  to  it.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  is  that  Ch‘aou 
ad  once  been  independent,  but  had  been 
reduced  by  Ts*oo  to  the  State  of  a /oo-yu«y,  or 
attached  territory. 


Twenty-fifth  year. 
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XXV. 


1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-fifth  year,  in  spring,  Shuh-sun 

Shay  went  to  Sung. 

2 In  summer,  Shuh  E had  a meeting  -with  Chaou  Yang 

of  Tsin,  Yoh  Ta-sin  of  Sung,  Pih-kung  He  of  Wei, 
Yew  Keili  of  Ch‘ing,  and  officers  of  Ts'aou,  Choo, 
T‘ang,  Seeh,  and  Little  Choo,  in  Hwnng-foo. 

3 Grackles  came  to  Loo  and  built  nests  in  trees. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first  Sin  day 

there  was  a great  sacrifice  for  rain.  On  the  last  Sin 
day,  we  sacrificed  for  rain  again. 

5 In  the  ninth  month,  on  Ke-hae,  the  duke  retired  to 

Ts‘e.  He  halted  at  Yang-chow. 

6 The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  came  to  condole  with  the  duke  in 

Yav-tsing. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  Shuh-sun 

Shay  died. 

8 In  the  eleventh  month,  on  Ke-hae,  Tso,  duke  of  Sung, 

died  in  K'euh-keili. 

9 In  the  twelfth  mouth,  the  marquis  of  T»‘e  took  Yun. 
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Par.  1.  The  Chuen,  which  Maou  K ‘e-ling  says 
that  he  cannot  understand,  as  introduced  here, 
says: — ‘This  spring,  Shuh-sun  Ch*oh  having 
gone  to  Sung  on  a complimentary  mission,  the 
master  of  the  Right,  who  lived  near  the  T‘uug 
gate,  visited  him,  and  spoke  meanly  of  tin?  great 
officers  of  the  State,  and  especially  *o  of  the 
minister  of  Works.  ClPaou-tsze  told  his  people 
about  the  conversation,  saying,  “ The  master  of 
the  Right  will,  probably,  have  to  flee  from  the 
State.  The  superior  man  trie*  to  dignify  his 
own  person,  and  then  goes  on  to  dignify  others; 
he  thereby  observe*  the  rules  of  propriety.  But 
the  master  vilifies  the  great  officers  [of  his  State], 
and  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Head  of  his 
own  surname.  He  is  thereby  treating  his  own 
person  with  contempt;  and  can  he  have  any 
rules  of  propriety  ? But  without  those  rules,  he 
is  sure  to  come  to  ruin." 

4 The  duke  of  Sung  gave  Ch^u-tsze  a pub- 
lic reception,  and  aang  the  Sin  kung  (A  lost 
ode),  to  which  Ch‘aou-tsze  responded  with  the 
Keu  hcah  (II.  vii.  ode  IV.).  Next  day,  at  the 
feast,  when  they  were  merry  with  drinking,  the 
duke  made  him  sit  ou  his  right,  when  they  wept 
as  they  talked  together.  Yoh  K‘e  was  assisting 
[at  the  ceremonies],  and  reported  this  toothers, 
when  he  had  retired,  saying,  “This  year  both 
our  ruler  and  Shuh-sun  are  likely  to  die.  I 
have  heard  that  joy  in  the  midst  of  grief  and 
grief  iu  the  midst  of  joy  are  signs  of  a loss  of 
mind.  The  essential  vigour  and  brightness  of 
the  mind  is  what  we  call  the  hwan  and  the  pih. 
When  these  leave  it,  how  can  the  man  continue 
long?" 

‘The  sister  of  Ke  Kung-joh  (An  uncle  of  Ke 
P|ing-t8ze)  was  the  wife  of  [the  viscount  of] 
Little  Choo,  and  the  mother  of  the  wife  of 
[duke]  Yuen  of  Sung.  [She,  again,]  bore  a 
daughter,  who  was  now  being  given  as  wife  to 
Ke  P‘ing-tszc.  Ch‘aou-tsze,  having  conic  to 
Sung  on  his  complimentary  mission,  was  also  to 
receive  her,  [and  conduct  her  to  Loo].  Kung- 
joh  was  in  his  suite,  and  said  to  the  lady  IVaou 
(The  duchess)  that  she  should  not  give  [her 
daughter  to  P‘ing-tsze]  for  that  Loo  was  going 
to  expel  him.  She  reported  this  to  the  duke,  who 
stated  it  to  Yoh  K*e.  “ You  will  do  right,"  was 
that  officer’s  reply,  “in  giving  her  to  him.  The 
ruler  of  Loo  will  have  to  quit  his  State.  The 
government  of  it  has  been  for  three  generations 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ke  (Wftn-taze  IlAng-foo; 
Woo-tsze  Suli ; and  now  1'dng-tsze  E-joo).  Four 
rulers  of  [the  House  of]  Loo  have  now  lost  the 
control  of  the  government  (Seuen,  Ch'ing,  Suing, 
and  Ch‘aou).  There  has  not  been  a case  when 
[the  ruler]  could  carry  out  his  will  without  the 
people.  The  ruler  of  a State  should  on  this 
account  be  the  protector  and  comforter  of  his 
people.  The  ode  (III.  iii.  ode  X.  6)  says, 

‘The  men  are  not; — 

It  is  the  sorrow  of  my  heart.’ 

The  ruler  of  Loo  has  lost  the  people;  how  can 
he  get  his  will?  If  he  keep  quiet,  and  wait  the 
issue  of  events,  he  may  get  on;  any  movement 
will  be  to  his  sorrow."  * 

Par.  2.  Here  and  Afterwards  Kung  and  Ruh 

h»™  if  |t-  In  the  same  way, 

Xung.yang  baa  |{£  ^ for  ^ ,Q.  Slmh  K 
was  the  son  of  Shuh  Yang; — sec  on  XXIII  2. 
Hwang-foo  was  another  name  for  the  liih-jang 


of  VII.  vii.  5.  This  meeting  here  was  that  given 
notice  of  in  the  previous  year; — see  the  2d 
narrative  there  after  par.  8. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  summer,  a meeting 
was  held  at  Hwang-foo,  to  consult  about  the 
royal  House.  Ch&ou  Keen-tsze  [of  Tsin]  (Chnou 
Yai  gave  orders  to  the  great  officers  of  the 
various  States  to  contribute  grain  to  the  king, 
and  to  provide  men  to  guard  his  territory,  say- 
ing, “ Next  year  we  will  in-stare  him.” 

4 T*ze-t‘ae-shuh  had  an  interview  with  ('Iiaou 
Keen-tsze,  and  was  asked  by  him  about  the 
ceremonies  of  bowing,  yielding  precedence,  and 
moving  from  one  position  to  another.  “ These,” 
said  Tsze-t(ae-*huh  “arc  matters  of  deportment, 
and  not  of  ceremony.”  “Allow  me  to  ask,”  said 
Keen-tsze,  “what  we  are  to  understand  by 
ceremonies.”  The  reply  was,  “I  have  heard 
our  late  great  officer  Tsze-ch'an  say,  ‘Cere- 
monies [are  founded  in]  the  regular  procedure  of 
Heaven,  the  right  phenomena  of  earth,  and  tho 
actions  of  men.’  Heaven  and  earth  have  their 
regular  ways,  and  men  take  these  for  their 
pattern, imitating  the  brilliant  bodies  of  Heaven, 
And  according  with  the  natural  diversities  of  the 
Earth.  [Heaven  and  Earth]  produce  the  six 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  make  use  of  the  five 
material  elements.  Those  conditions  [and  ele- 
ments] become  tho  five  tastes,  are  manifested 
in  the  five  colours,  and  displayed  in  the  five 
notes.  VVlien  these  are  in  excess,  there  ensue 
obscurity  and  confusion,  and  the  people  lose 
their  [proper]  nature.  The  rule*  of  ceremony 
were  therefore  framed  to  support  [that  na- 
ture]. There  were  the  six  domestic  anunals,  tin? 
five  beasts  [of  the  chase],  and  the  three  [classes 
of]  victims,  to  maintain  the  tastes.  There  were 
the  nine  [emblematic]  ornaments  [of  robes]  (See 
the  Shoo,  II,  iv.  4^,  with  their  six  colours  and 
five  methods  of  display,  to  maintain  the  fire 
colours.  There  were  the  nine  songs,  the  eight 
winds,  the  seven  sounds,  and  the  six  pitch-piftes, 
to  maintain  the  five  notes.  There  were  ruler 
and  minister,  high  and  low,  in  imitation  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  earth.  There 
were  husband  and  wife,  with  the  home  and  the 
world  abroad,  the  spheres  of  their  res|iectivo 
duties.  There  were  father  and  son,  elder  ami 
younger  brother,  aunt  and  sister,  maternal 
uncles  and  aunts,  father-in-law  and  connexions 
of  one’s  children  with  other  members  of  their 
mother's  family,  and  brotliers-in-law, — to  resem- 
ble the  bright  luminaries  of  heaven.  There 
were  duties  of  govt,  and  administration,  services 
specially  for  the  people,  [legislative]  vigour,  the 
force  of  conduct,  and  attention  to  a hat  was  re- 
quired by  the  times, — in  accordance  with  the 
phauiomena  of  tiie  four  seasons.  There  were 
punishments  and  penalties,  and  the  terrors  of 
legal  proceedings,  making  the  people  stand  in 
awe,  resembling  the  destructive  forces  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  There  were  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness,  kindness  and  harmony,  in  imitation  of  the 
producing  and  nourishing  action  of  Heaven. 
There  were  love  and  hatred,  pleasure  and  anger, 
grief  and  joy.  produced  by  the  six  atmospheric 
conditions.  Therefore  [the  sage  kings]  caret  idly 
imitated  these  relations  ami  analogies  [in  form- 
ing ceremonies],  to  regulAte  those  six  impulses. 
To  grief  there  belong  crying  and  tears  ; to  joy, 
songs  and  dancing;  to  pleasure^  beneficence;  to 
anger,  fighting  and  struggling.  Pleasure  is 
boro  of  love,  and  anger  of  hatred.  Therefore 
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[the  sage  king*]  were  careful  judge*  of  their 
conduct,  and  sincere  in  their  orders,  appointing 
misery  ami  happiness,  rewards  and  punishments, 
to  regulate  the  death  and  life  [of  the  people]. 
Life  is  a good  thing;  death  is  an  evil  thing. 
The  good  thing  brings  joy;  the  evil  thing  gives 
grief.  When  there  is  no  failure  in  the  joy  and 
grief,  we  have  a stnte  in  harmony  with  the  na- 
ture of  Heaven  and  Earth,  which  consequently 
can  endure  long.” 

* Keen-tare  said,  “ Extreme  is  the  greatness 
of  ceremonies ! ” “ Ceremonies, ” replied  Tsze- 
t‘ae-shuh,  44  determine  the  relations  of  high  and 
low  ; they  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  Heaven  and 
Earth ; they  are  the  life  of  the  people-  Herne 
it  was  that  the  ancient  kings  valued  them,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  man  who  can  now  bend,  now 
straighten,  himself  so  as  to  accord  with  cere- 
mony is  called  a complete  man.  Eight  is  it 
that  ceremonies  should  be  called  great !’’  Kecn- 
tsze  said,  44 1 would  wish  all  my  life  to  keep 
these  words  in  mind,  [and  observe  them].” 

* Yoh  Ta-sin  of  Hung  said,  “ We  shall  not 
contribute  grain ; our  [dukes]  are  guests  of 
Chow : — how  can  such  a thing  be  required  of 
guests  ?”  Szc  Pih  said,  “ Since  [the  covenant 
of]  Tseen-t*oo,  what  service  has  there  been  in 
which  Sung  has  not  shared?  what  covenant 
in  which  it  has  not  taken  part?  It  was  then 
said  that  the  States  should  together  support  the 
royal  House.  How  can  you  evade  this  condi- 
tion? You  are  here  by  the  command  of  your 
ruler  to  joiu  in  the  great  business  in  hand : — 
would  it  not  be  improper  for  Sung  to  violate  the 
covenant?”  The  master  of  the  Right  did  not 
dare  to  reply,  but  received  the  schedule,  and 
retired. 

* Sze  Pih  reported  the  incident  to  Kecn-tsze, 
saying,  “The  master  of  the  Right  of  Sung  is  sure 
to  become  an  exile.  Bearing  his  ruler's  orders 
as  a commissioner  here,  he  wished  to  break  the 
covenant,  aud  thereby  come  into  collision  with 
the  lord  of  covenants.  There  could  be  nothing 
more  inauspicious  than  this.”  ’ 

Par.  3.  Kung-yang  has  instead  of  ||||. 
K‘eu-yuh  was  the  ancient  name  for  the  mino 
grackle,  which  is  now  commonly  called  tho 
poh-ko  ( y\  Tso-she  says  the  record 

is  of  a thing  previously  unknown,  and  Yen 
Hze-koo  observes  that  while  the  mino  is  found 
iu  many  places  in  China,  it  does  not  cross  the 
Tse  river,  and  was  therefore  not  found  in 
Loo.  Too  further  lays  stress  on  the  as 
meaning  to  build  a nest  in  a tree,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  mino,  which  breeds 
in  holes  in  walls  and  banks;  so  tiiat  there  were 
in  the  phenomenon  of  the  text  two  prodigies. 
The  Cltuen  gives  a ridiculous  narrative: — ‘Sze 
Ke  said,  “ How  strange ! I have  heard  that  in 
the  times  of  [the  dukes]  Wan  and  Ch*ing  the 
boys  hud  a ditty,  which  said, 

4 Here  are  grackles  apace ! 

The  duke  flies  in  disgrace. 

Look  at  the  grHckles'  wings  1 
To  the  wilds  the  duke  flings, 

A horse  one  to  hint  brings. 

Look  how  the  g ruckles  go! 

In  Kail-how  ho  is  low, 

Wants  coat  and  trowsers  now. 

Behold  the  grackles*  nest! 


Far  off  the  duke  doth  rest. 

Chow-foo  has  lost  his  state, 

Sung-foo  comes  proud  and  great. 

O the  grackles  so  strange  ! 

The  songs  to  weeping  change.' 

So  ran  the  ditty,  and  now  the  grackles  are  here, 
and  building  their  nests.  Is  the  [other  thing} 
about  to  happen?"* 

The  flight  of  duke  Ch(aou  from  Loo  was  near 
at  hand.  We  may  be  sure  it  had  taken  place 
before  the  above  ditty  was  composed  and  tho 
appearance  of  the  grackles  received  its  inter- 
pretation. 

Par.  4.  ( >n  the  sacrifice  for  rain  see  the  Chuen 
on  II.  v.  7.  The  Cth  month  of  Chow,  or  the  4th 
of  Hen,  was  the  season  for  it;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  iu  conceiving  of  its  occurrence  shortly 
after,  in  the  7th  month  of  Chow.  As  there  are 
three  sin  days  in  every  mouth,  the  1st  must 
have  been  near  the  beginning  of  the  7th  month; 
— Ying-tah  makes  it  out  to  have  been,  this  year, 
the  3d  day  of  it.  The  repetition  of  the  sacrifice 
indicates,  as  Tso  says,  the  greatness  of  tho 
drought  ( Kung-yang' s idea,  that  tho 
second  sacrifice  was  a feint  to  bring  the  people 
together,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  and 
expelling  Kc-sun,  is  inadmissible. 

Par.  5.  For  ^ Kuh-liang  has  7,  jfe. 
On  the  euphemism  of  («  for  , SCO 
on  III.  i.  2.  Kung-yang  has  for  Yang- 
chow  was  in  the  north-east  of  the  present  Tung- 
p‘ing  Chow  ( dep.  of  T'ae-gan. 
It  had  originally  belonged  to  Loo,  but  was  taken 
by  Ts4e,  we  may  presume  in  the  2lst  year  of 
duke  Seang.  It  was  therefore  a kind  of  border 
city,  and  here  the  duke  stayed  his  flight  for  a 
time,  until  he  could  ascertain  the  mind  of  the 
marquis  of  Ts‘c  regarding  him. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘Before  this,  Ke  Rung- 
neaou  (An  uncle  of  Ke-sun  P*ing-tsze,  by  a 
concubine  of  his  grandfather)  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Paou  Wftn-tsze  of  Ts*e,  who  boro 
to  him  [a  son]  Shin;  and  on  Kung-neaou’s 
death,  [his  brother]  Kung-hae,  with  his  stew- 
ard Shin  Yih-koo,  and  Kung-sze  Chen  (Also  a 
Ke),  undertook  the  management  of  his  house. 
By  and  by,  [his  widow]  Ke  Szc  had  an  intrigue 
with  her  cook  Shen;  and  becoming  afraid,  she 
made  a concubine  lieat  her,  and  then  showed 
the  marks  to  the  wife  of  Ts‘in  Ch’uen  (A  great 
officer  of  Loo  whose  wife  was  a sister  of  Kung- 
neaou),  saying,  “Kung-joh  (Kung-hae)  wanted 
to  use  me,  and  when  I refused,  he  [thus]  bent 
me.”  She  also  complained  to  Kung-too  (A  bro- 
ther of  P‘ing-tszc),  that  Chen  and  Yih-koo  had 
tried  to  force  her.  Ts‘in  Ke  (the  wife  of  Ts'in 
Ch‘uen) reported  what  shehadheardto  Kung-che 

i Another  brother  of  l'ung-tsze),  who,  along  with 
tung-foo,  laid  it  before  P‘ing-tsze.  On  this,  the 
minister  made  Chen  a prisoner  in  P‘oen,  and 
seized  [alsoj  Yih-koo,  intending  to  put  him  to 
death.  Kung-joh  wept  and  bewailed  tho  case, 
saying,  “ To  kill  these  is  to  kill  me.  I will  mako 
intercession  for  them.”  P*ing-tsze,  however, 
made  his  waiting  boy  refuse  him  admittance,  aud 
up  to  midday  he  hail  no  opportunity  of  presenting 
his  request.  [In  the  meantime],  tho  officer  in 
change  of  [Yih-koo]  came  to  ask  for  his  orders, 
aud  Kung-che  made  him  dispatch  his  prisoner 
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without  delay.  In  consequence  of  this  Kung-  | 
juh  had  n grudge  Against  P‘ing-tsze. 

* The  cocks  of  Ke  [-sun]  and  the  [Hend  of  ' 
the]  How  [family]  were  in  the  habit  of  fighting,  j 
Ke-suu  sheathed  the  head  of  his  cock,  on  which 
How-she  put  metal  spurs  on  his.  In  conse- 
quence P-ing-teze  was  enraged,  and  increased 
his  own  mansion  at  the  ex|>cnse  ot  that  of  the 
other,  reproving  him  besides;  and  this  made 
How  Ch’aou-pih  also  have  a grudge  at  P*ing- 
tsze. 

4 Hwuy,  a cousin  of  Tsang  Ch‘aou-pih.  had 
circulated  slanders  against  Tsang-she,  and  then 
fled  to  Ke-she.  Tsang-she  [attempted  to]  seize 
him,  but  P‘ing-tsze  was  enraged,  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  Tsang-she’s  steward.  [About  this 
time]  it  had  been  arranged  to  offer  the  It  sacri- 
fice in  the  temple  of  duke  Seang.  but  only  sixteen 
dancers  were  forth-coming,  all  the  rest  being 
employed  at  Ke-shc's.  On  this  Tsang-sun  said, 
“This  may  make  us  say  that  we  cannot  use  [the 
proper  ceremonies]  in  the  temple  of  our  late 
ruler;”  and  this  made  the  great  officers  have  a 
grudge  at  P*ing-tsze. 

‘Kung-joh  presented  a bow  to  Kung-wei  (n 
son  of  the  duke),  and  went  with  him  to  shoot 
outside  the  city,  when  they  consulted  about 
doing  away  with  Ke-she.  Kung-wei  informed 

Shis  brothers]  Kung-kwo  and  Kung-fun  of  the 
esign,  and  they  made  the  attendant  Lcnou- 
ts*oo  communicate  it  to  the  duke.  The  duke 
had  been  sleeping,  and  seized  a spear  to  strike 
the  attendant,  who  ran  off.  The  duke  said 
lie  would  seize  [the  plotters];  and  though  he 
gave  no  orders  to  that  effect,  they  were  afraid, 
and  did  not  come  forth,  nor  see  the  duke  for 
some  months.  [Finding  at  the  end  of  that 
time  that]  he  was  not  angry  with  them,  they 
made  the  attendant  speak  to  him  again.  The 
duke  used  a spear  to  frighten  him,  when  he 
again  ran  off.  A third  time  they  made  him 
speak  of  the  matter,  and  the  duke  said,  “This 
is  a thing  beyond  a small  man  like  you.”  Kung- 
kwo  then  spoke  himself,  and  the  duke  consulted 
Tsang-sun.  who  saw  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt. 
He  then  communicated  it  to  Ilow-sun,  who 
thought  it  fensible,  and  encouraged  it.  He 
next  told  it  to  Tsze-ken  E-pih,  who  said,  “They 
are  slanderers  who  urge  your  lordship  on  to 
such  a hazardous  thing.  If  it  do  not  succeed, 
you  will  receive  the  name  (=blame)  of  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  done.  You  and  several  of  your  prede- 
cessors have  lost  your  hold  of  the  people.  If 
you  would  now  seek  by  means  of  them  to 
accomplish  this  object,  you  cannot  be  sure  of 
success.  The  government,  moreover,  is  in  his 
hands,  and  it  will  lie  difficult  to  tukc  measures 
against  him.”  The  duke  would  have  dismissed 
him,  but  he  declined  to  go,  saying,  “ I have  now 
been  a party  to  your  wishes  in  this  thing.  If 
word  of  it  should  leak  out.  I should  not  be 
allowed  to  die  a natural  death.”  So  he  took 
up  his  lodging  with  the  duke. 

4Shuh-sun  Clraou-tsze  was  gone  to  K4an,  and 
the  duke  was  residing  in  the  Long  treasury 

iSoe  Ana.  XI.  xiii.).  In  the  9 ill  month,  on 
iow-seuh,  he  attacked  Ke-she,  ami  having 
killed  Kung-che  in  the  gate,  entered  the  house.  , 
P‘ing-tsze  ascended  a tower,  and  made  a request,  1 
saying,  “ Your  lordship,  without  examining  into 
m v offences,  has  sent  your  officers  to  punish  me 
with  shield  and  s|N>ar.  Allow  me  to  wait  near 
the  E,  till  my  offences  are  investigated.”  This 


was  refused,  and  he  requested  that  he  might  bo 
imprisoned  in  Pe.  This  also  was  refused,  and 
he  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try with  five  chariots;  but  neither  was  this 
granted.  Tsze-kea-tsze  said,  “Your  lordship 
should  grant  his  request.  The  government  has 
long  been  in  his  hands.  Many  of  the  suffering 
people  get  their  food  from  him.  His  followers 
are  many.  If  traitors  rise  when  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  we  cannot  know  what  the  result 
may  be.  The  anger  of  his  many  [adherents] 
should  not  be  nourished.  Nourished  and  not 
dealt  with,  it  will  accumulate.  When  it  is  so 
nourished  and  accumulated,  the  people  will 
begin  to  have  new  purposes,  and  they  will 
then  unite  with  those  who  seek  the  same  objects 
ns  lie.  Your  lordship  will  repent  of  it.”  The 
duke  did  not  listen  to  this  counsel,  and  How- 
sun  strongly  urged  that  P*ing-t*ze  should  be 
put  to  death.  The  duke  seut  him  to  meet 
Mftng  K-tszc  (Chung-sun  Uo-kc),  [and  bring 
him  to  him]. 

‘[In  the  meantime],  Tsung  Le,  Shuh-vun's 
master  of  the  Horse,  said  to  all  his  people, 
‘•What  do  you  think  of  matters?”  No  one 
giving  any  reply,  he  said,  “I  am  but  an  officer 
of  a family,  ami  do  not  pretend  to  know  about 
the  [business  of  the]  State;  but  whether  will 
it  be  better  for  us  that  Ke-she  be,  or  that  there 
lie  no  Ke-she?”  All  replied,  “No  Ke-she  is  no 
Shuh-sun-shc.  Le  then  said,  “ Then  let  us  go, 
and  rescue  him  ?"  And  with  this  he  led  his  fol- 
lowers off  to  Ke-she’s,  burst  through  the  leaguer 
at  the  north-west  corner,  and  entered  the  house. 
The  duke’s  men  had  put  off  their  buff-coats, 
and  were  squatting  about,  with  their  quiver 
lids  in  their  hands,  so  that  they  were  [easily] 
driven  away.  Mfing-she  made  a soldier  get  up 
at  the  north-west  corner  to  see  what  Ke-she 
was  doing,  and  when  he  told  him  that  he  saw 
Shuh-sun's  flag,  MAng-she  seized  How  Ch4aou- 
pih  and  killed  him  on  the  west  of  the  south 
gate,  after  w hich  he  attacked  the  duke’s  men. 
Tsze-kea-tsze  said,  “All  we  officers  who  have 
on  false  pretences  forced  the  duke  to  this  will 
leave  the  State  with  our  offence  upon  our  heads, 
lvefc  your  lordship  remain.  E-joo  will  now  feel 
himself  compelled  to  change  his  conduct  in  the 
sendee  of  your  lordship.”  The  duke  SAid,  “ I 
cannot  bear  to  do  it.”  He  then  went  with 
Tsang-sun  to  the  tombs,  and  took  counsel  with 
him,  after  which  he  took  his  departure.  On 
Kc-hae  he  withdrew  to  Ts’e,  halting  in  Yang- 
chow.’ 

This  flight  of  duke  Ch‘aou  was  mainly  the 
result  of  his  own  weakness  and  incapacity. 
During  all  his  rule,  he  had  enjoyed  only  the 
name  of  ninrquis.  The  power  of  the  State  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  three  clans,  and  prin- 
cipally in  those  of  the  Ke-sun  ; and  in  this  con- 
dition things  might  have  gone  on.  P‘ing-tszo 
was  not  prepared  to  seize  the  State  for  himself, 
and  Ch'aou  precipitated  his  own  fate. 

Par.  6.  Yay-lsing  was  a city  of  Ts’e,  in  the 
east  of  the  pres,  dis,  of  Ts'e-ho  ).  dep. 

Tse-nan.  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  we  shall  see, 
proposed  to  meet  the  duke  in  P’ing-yin,  but 
Ch4aou  went  as  far  as  Yay-tsing,  to  shorten  his 
host's  journey,  means  to  condole  with  the 
living,  and  so  is  distinguished  from  to  con- 
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dole  on  occasion  of  • death  (pg  ^ $}t, 

The  Chuen  wiya; — ‘The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  har- 
ing proposed  to  condole  with  the  duke  in  P‘ing- 

?»n,  the  duke  advanced  beyond  that  place  to 
ay-tsing.  The  marquis  said,  “This  is  my 
fault.  I ordered  my  officers  to  wait  [for  you] 
in  P‘ing-yin,  because  it  was  near  [to  Yang- 
chow].”  What  the  text  says  about  the  duke’s 
halting  in  Yang-chow,  and  the  marquis’s  con- 
doling with  him  in  Yay-tsing,  describes  what 
was  proper.  When  one  has  anything  to  seek 
from  another,  it  is  a good  thing  in  propriety  to 
take  the  initiative  in  being  humble  to  him. 

‘The  marquis  said,  “From  the  borders  of 
Kcu  to  the  west,  I will  surrender  to  you  the 
territory  of  25,000  families,  and  await  your  lord- 
ship’s further  commands.  I will  then  lead  my 
poor  levies,  and  follow  your  officers,  obedient  to 
whatever  you  command.  Your  grief  is  my  grief.” 
The  duke  was  glad  ; hut  Tsze-kea-tsze  said  to 
him,  “ Heaven’s  bounties  are  not  repeated.  The 
gift  of  Heaven  to  your  lordship  should  not  ex- 
ceed that  to  the  duke  of  Chow.  Loo  is  sufficient. 
If  you  lose  Loo.  and  with  this  territory  become 
a subject  of  Ts‘e,  who  will  stand  along  with 
you  ? And  moreover,  the  ruler  of  Ts*e  is 
devoid  of  good  faith ; —you  had  better  soon  go  to 
Tain.”  This  counsel  the  duke  would  not  follow. 
Tsang  Cb‘aou-pih.  at  the  head  of  the  [other] 
followers,  proposed  to  make  a covenant.  The 
words  of  it  were,  “With  our  utmost  strength, 
and  with  one  heart,  we  shall  cherish  the  same 
likings  and  dislikings,  making  it  dear  who  are 
criminals  and  who  are  not.  We  will  follow  the 
duke  and  not  separate  ourselves  from  him,  nor 
will  we  allow  any  communication  between  us 
here  abroad  and  those  who  are  in  Loo.”  By 
the  duke’s  orders,  he  showed  this  to  Tsze-kca- 
tszc,  who  said,  “ On  these  terms  I cannot  take 
the  covenant.  In  my  want  of  ability,  I cannot 
be  of  the  same  mind  with  you  all,  and  must 
think  tlint  all  are  criminals.  Perhaps  I may 
wish  to  communicate  from  abroad  with  those  in 
Loo,  and  may  wish  to  leave  our  ruler.  You  all 
love  your  exile,  and  dislike  any  settlement ; — 
how  can  we  be  of  one  mind  ? What  could  be 
a greater  crime  than  to  have  brought  our  ruler 
into  his  difficulties?  If  we  open  a communica- 
tion with  Loo,  and  leave  our  ruler,  he  will  soon 
enter  Loo  [again].  If  we  do  not  open  such 
communion  ion,  what  shall  we  do?  And  what 
shall  we  guard  ?”  Accordingly  he  did  not  take 
part  in  the  covenant.’ 

Par.  7.  The  Cliueit  says:— ‘Ch‘aou-tsze  re- 
turned from  K'nu  (See  the  narrative  on  par.  5^), 
and  went  to  see  Ping-tsse,  who  bowed  his 
forehead  before  him  to  the  ground,  and  said, 
“Whot  do  you  think  of  me?”  Ch'aou-tsze 
said,  “What  man  is  there  but  must  die?  You 
have  given  the  finishing  touch  to  your  name  by 
expelling  our  ruler.  Your  descendants  will  not 
forget  it: — is  it  not  a sore  subject?”  lMng-tszo 
went  on,  “If  you  can  bring  it  nhout  that  1 have 
an  iipjMirt unity  to  serve  our  ruler  in  a different 
lunniier  from  the  past,  you  will  be  giving,  as  we 
say,  life  to  the  dead,  and  flesh  to  the  [bare] 
bones.” 

‘[After  this],  Ch'aou-tsze  followed  the  duke 
to  Ts*e,  and  conferred  with  him,  Tsze-kea-tszc 
causing  all  who  went  to  the  duke’s  lodging  to 
be  seized,  [lest  they  should  discover  what  was 


going  on  ].  They  spoke  together  inside  a tent, 
and  Ch‘aou-tsze  proposed  to  dispose  [somehow] 
of  all  [hit  followers],  and  to  restore  the  duke 
[alone].  The  followers  wished  to  kill  Ch'aou- 
tsze,  and  placed  men  in  ambush  for  the  purpose 
in  the  way  [by  which  he  must  return  to  Loo]; 
but  Chen,  the  master  of  the  Left,  told  the  duke 
of  their  plan,  who  made  Ch‘aou-tsze  return  by 
way  of  Clioo.  [Notwithstanding  this],  P'ing- 
tsze  was  [now]  of  a different  mind;  and  in 
winter,  in  the  10th  month,  on  Sin-yew,  Ch'aou- 
tszc  fasted  in  his  chamber,  and  made  Ilia  priest 
and  the  keeper  of  his  ancestral  temple  pray  that 
he  might  die.  On  Mow-shin  (The  7th  day  after) 
he  died.  Chen,  the  master  of  the  Left,  was 
going  to  return  with  the  duke  on  horseback  to 
Loo;  but  the  other  followers  seized  and  held 
him.’ 

[‘  The  Chuen  gives  here  a short  note  about 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  in  Chow: — ‘On 
Jin-shin,  duke  Wftn  of  Yin  crossed  [the  Loll]  itto 
Kung,  and  [attempted  to]  set  Are  to  Tung-tsze, 
but  his  attempt  was  unsuccessful.’] 

Par.  8.  K'euh-keih,  was  a city  of  Sung, — in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  K*e  dep.  K*ae-fung.  Tlio 

Chuen  says  : — ‘In  the  11th  month,  the  duke  of 
Sung  was  preparing  to  go  to  Tsin  on  the  duke’s 
account,  when  he  dreamt  that  his  eldest  son, 
Lwan,  was  succeeding  to  the  dukedom  in  the 
temple,  and  that  he  liimslf  and  [his  father], 
duke  P‘ing  were  attending  on  him  in  their  full 
robes.  In  the  morning,  he  called  the  six  mini- 
sters together,  and  said  to  them,  “ In  my  want 
of  ability,  I was  not  able  to  serve  my  uncles 
and  elder  brothers,  [as  I ought  to  do]  (Referring 
to  the  events  in  XX.  4,  et  al.\  to  the  grief  of 
yourselves; — this  was  my  fault.  If  by  your 
powerful  help  I preserve  my  head  and  neck  till 
I die  a natural  death,  then  let  the  board  in  my 
coffin  on  which  my  limbs*are  stretched  not  equal 
that  used  for  ro§ predecessors.”  Chung-ke  re- 
plied, “If  your  grace,  for  the  sake  of  the  altars, 
should  privately  diminish  any  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  vour  feasts,  we,  your  servants, 
should  not  presume  to  take  any  knowledge  of 
it.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Sung,  and 
the  rules  for  life  and  dentil,  there  are  the  ordi- 
nances of  our  former  rulers.  Your  servauts  must 
keep  to  them  to  the  death  ; we  dAre  not  fail  in 
observing  them.  There  Are  regular  punishments 
for  sncli  failure  as  an  unpardonable  offence. 
Your  servants  dare  not  incur  such  a death; 
your  order  would  only  disgrace  us.” 

‘ After  this  the  duke  went  on  his  journey ; but 
on  Ke-hne,  he  died  in  K‘euh-keili.’ 

I’ar.  9.  Yun, — see  VI.  xii.  8.  et  at.  Tso  says 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  laid  siege  to  Yun.  We 
must  understand  that  he  did  so  in  the  interest 
of  duke  C’lraoti,  so  that  the  people  yielded  the 
city  at  once,  and  the  text  simply  says  he  took  it. 

[Thu  Chuen  gives  here  two  narratives.  1st, 
about  the  Taang-sun  family.  “At  an  earlier 
perh*d.TsangClraou  pili  Imu  gone  to  Tsin.  when 
Tsang  1 1 wuy  stole  his  valued  tortoise-shell  of  Leu- 
keu,  and  cui’w-ulted  it  as  to  whether  a course  of 
goo  1 faith  or  its  opposite  would  l*e  better  for  him. 
The  answer  was  i.i  favour  of  a deceitful  course. 
The  steward  of  Tsnug-she  wanted  to  go  to  Tsin 
to  ask  him  [aliout  some  matters],  and  Hwuy 
begged  to  go  instead.  Cli*nou-pih  asked  hint 
about  [other]  affairs  ol  his  family,  and  he  told 
Inin  everything;  but  wltcu  he  asked  liiiu  about 
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his  wife,  anil  his  full  brother  Shuh-sun,  he  gave 
him  no  reply.  Thrice  he  asked  in  this  way; 
and  when  on  his  return  Hwuy  met  him  in  the 
suburbs,  he  asked  him  again,  and  got  no 
answer.  On  his  arrival  he  halted  outside  [his 
house],  and  made  inquiries,  to  And  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  those  parties,  on 
which  he  seised  and  disgraced  Hwuy  who  fled 
to  How.  Fang  Kea  of  How  made  him  superin- 
tendent of  the  market  there.  When  he  had 
carried  his  accounts  to  Ke-she,  Tsang-she  made 
five  men,  with  spear  and  shield,  lie  in  wait  for 
him  in  the  Thing- joo  street.  When  he  came 
forth,  they  pursued  him,  on  which  he  turned, 
and  fled,  but  was  seized  outside  the  central 
gate  of  Ke-ahe’s  mansion.  “ Why  do  ye  enter 
my  gate  with  arms,”  said  P‘ing-tsze,  enraged, 


and  he  (“seized  and]  confined  Tsang-she’s  stew- 
ard. Tois  produced  ill  will  between  the  two 
officers ; and  when  Ch‘aou-pih  followed  the 
duke,  Phng-taze  gave  his  place  to  Hwuy,  who 
then  said,  “The  Leu-keu  did  not  deceive  me !” * 
2d,  about  Ts’oo: — ‘The  viscount  of  Ts'oo 
made  Wei  Shay  wall  Chow-k‘euh,  and  bring 
back  the  people  of  Kea  to  it,  and  wall  K‘ew- 
hwang,  and  remove  the  people  of  Tsze  to  it. 
He  also  made  Heung  Scang-mei  wall  round  the 
suburbs  of  Ch'aou,  and  Ke  Jen  do  the  same 
with  those  of  Keuen.  When  Tszc-fae-shuh 
heard  of  these  things,  he  said,  “The  king  of 
Ts*oo  will  [soon]  die.  He  is  not  allowing  the 
people  to  rest  in  their  settlements,  which  must 
make  them  sad  and  distressed.  The  distress 
will  reach  the  king ; — he  cannot  continue  long.’] 


Twenty-sixth  year. 
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XXVI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-sixth  year,  in  spring,  in  the 
kings  first  month,  there  was  the  bui’ial  of  duke 
Yuen  of  Sung. 

2 In  the  third  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e,  and 

resided  in  Yun. 

3 In  summer,  the  duke  laid  siege  to  Ch‘ing. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis 

of  Ts‘e,  the  viscounts  of  Keu  and  Choo,  and  the  earl 
of  K‘e,  when  they  made  a covenant  in  Chuen-ling. 

5 The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting,  and  resided  in 

Yun. 

6 In  the  ninth  month,  on  KSng-shin,  Keu,  viscount  of 

Ts'oo,  died. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  king  [by]  Heaven’s 

[grace]  entered  Chfingchow. 

8 The  chief  of  the  House  of  Yin,  and  the  earls  of  Shaou 

and  Maou,  fled  to  Ts‘oo,  having  with  them  the 
[lute]  king’s  son  Chaou. 


Par.  1.  Tso  observes  that  duke  Yuen  wan 
now  buried  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the 
former  rulers  of  Sung.  His  request  ns  related 
under  par.  8 of  last  year  was  thus  not  attended 
to. 

[Tso-she  here  introduces  the  statement  that 
on  King-shin  of  the  1st  month  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e  took  Yun.  But  the  concluding  par.  of  last 
year  records  the  taking  of  Ynn;  and  Too  thinks 
it  is  mentioned  here  in  the  Cliuen,  to  explain 


the  fact  of  the  duke’s  residing  in  Yun,  as  stated 
in  the  next  par.  Full  K*een,  however,  is  probably 
correct  in  holding  that  in  the  12tli  month  of 
last  year  the  marquis  of  Ts  e commenced  tho 
siege  of  Yun,  as  stated  by  Tso-she,  and  that  the 
place  was  not  captured  till  the  time  now  given. 
This,  of  course,  leaves  XXV'.  9 open  to  tho 
charge  of  Inaccuracy,  but  we  have  often  met  in 
the  text  with  much  greater  divergences  from 
fact.] 
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Par,  2.  T«o  repeat*  thi*  far.  with  the  varia- 
tion of  jjj£  for  m-  adding  that  it  is  composed 
as  from  the  point  of  view  of  Loo  ( ©fife* 
on  which  Too  remarks  tlutf  the  duke  having 
now  entered  within  the  boundaries  of  Loo,  we 
have  the  term  ‘arrived;’  but  as  he  was 
still  not  in  his  capital,  we  have  the  name  of 
the  place  given.  The  1^5  according 

to  the  analogy  of  other  passages,  would  imply 
that  the  duke  had  been  to  the  capital  of  Ts'e, 
and  announced  his  return  in  the  ancestral  temple 
in  his  own  capital,  lie  had  not  been  to  the 
capital  of  Ts*e,  but  as  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  ruler  of  that  State,  the  is  held  to  be 
justified.  There  is  more  difficulty  with  the  use 
of  the  . Kea  K‘wei  inferred  from  the  term 
that  Ke  P'ing-tsze,  while  keeping  the  duke  in  a 
State  of  exile,  yet  made  the  usual  sacrifice  and 
announcement  in  the  temple  for  him,  ns  if  he 
had  been  present!  This  is  not  at  all  likely. 
We  may  suppose,  with  Maou,  that  the  duke 
went  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  after  a 
fusli  ion,  in  Yun. 

Par.  3.  Chung. — the  city  of  the  Milng-sun 
clan;  sec  on  IX.  xv.  3,  4.  The  poor  duke  was 
not  able  to  besiege  Ch’ing  himself;  the  real  as- 
sailants were  the  troops  of  'IVe.  Because  the 
marquis  of  Ts‘e,  however,  took  no  part  in  the 
oj>crations  in  person,  and  the  attempt  came  to 
nothing,  the  text,  it  is  supposed,  ignores  the 
action  of  Ts‘e  in  the  matter. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  summer,  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘c,  intending  to  restore  the  duke,  gave 
orders  that  [his  officers]  should  not  receive  any 
bribes  from  Loo.  Shin  Fung,  however,  followed 
Joo  Kea  to  the  army  of  Ts'e,  earrying  w ith  him 
two  pieces  of  flowered  silk,  rolled  up  tight  like 
an  ear-stopper,  and  said  to  Kaou  K,  an  officer 
of  Tsxe-yew  (Keu  of  Lcnng-k'cw,  a great  officer 
of  Ts‘e),  that,  if  he  could  brilie  him,  he  should  !>e 
made  successor  to  the  present  Head  of  the  Kaou 
family,  and  should  receive  5000  yu  of  grain. 
[In  consequence  of  this],  Kaou  E showed  the 
silk  to  Tsze-yiiw,  who  desired  to  have  it,  and 
then  E said  to  him  that  the  people  of  Loo  had 
bought  such  silks,  made  up  in  1000  pieces,  but 
that  the  roads  not  being  open,  they  had  first  sent 
him  these  as  a specimen.  Tsze-yiiw  nceepted 
the  silks,  and  said  to  the  marquis,  “That  your 
officers  do  not  do  their  utmost  for  the  ruler  of 
Loo  is  not  because  they  are  uimlde  to  serve 
ou,  but  because  of  the  strange  things  which 
ave  occurred.  - Duke  Yuen  of  Sung  wan  going 
on  his  account  to  Tain,  and  died  in  K'euh-keih. 
Shuh-aun  Ch'aou-tszc  was  seeking  to  restore 
his  ruler,  when  lie  died  without  any  illness.  J 
do  not  know  whether  Heaven  has  abandoned 
Loo,  or  whether  the  ruler  of  it  Inis  somehow 
offended  the  Spirits,  in  consequence  of  which 
these  things  have  happened.  If  your  lordship 
wait  in  K'euh-kcih,  you  can  send  ns  to  follow 
the  ruler  of  Loo,  and  form  an  opinion  in  the 
case.  If  the  enterprise  be  feasible,  let  the 
force  be  increased,  and  you  can  then  follow;— 
there  will  be  no  opposition.  If  it  should  not  he 
successful,  your  lordship  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  follow.” 

•The  marquis  adopted  this  advice,  and  sent 
the  Kung-tsze  Ts*oo  with  a force  to  follow  the 


duke.  The  commandant  bf  Ch*tng,  Kung-sun 
Chaou  bad  said  to  Pdng-tize,  44 1 am  charged 
with  this  great  city  to  defend  the  State.  I beg 
to  be  allowed  to  cope  with  the  enemy.”  His 
request  was  granted ; but  when  lie  wished  to 
give  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  Ping-tste  refused, 
saying,  “I  believe  you,  and  that  Is  enough." 
The  commandant  then  sent  word  to  the  army 
of  Ts'e,  saying,  “ The  Mftng  is  a worn-out  House 
of  Loo.  Its  calls  ujK>n  Hiring  have  been  ex- 
cessive. and  we  cannot  endure  them.  We  ask  to 
lie  allowed  to  rest  our  shoulders  [now]  on  Ts'e.** 
The  army  of  Ts'e  then  laid  siege  to  Cli'tng,  the 
people  of  which  attacked  the  soldiers  who  were 
watering  their  horses  at  the  Tsze;  but  [the  com- 
mandant] Baid  that  was  done  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  the  multitude.  But  when  Loo  had 
completed  its  preparations,  he  then  sent  word 
that  he  could  not  overcome  the  [reluctance  of 
the]  multitude  [to  surrender]. 

‘ The  armies  of  Ixk>  and  Ts*e  fought  at  Chiiy- 
pe.  Taze-yuen  Tseeh  of  Ts'e  pursued  Seeh 
Shing-tsze,  and  discharged  an  arrow,  which  hit 
the  ridge  of  his  shield.  Passing  the  yoke,  it 
glanced  on  the  pole,  and  its  point  entered  [the 
shield]  to  the  depth  of  3 inches.  Siting- tsze  sent 
hack  an  arrow,  which  cut  the  martingale  of  ono 
of  his  [pursuer’s]  horses,  and  killed  it.  Tseeh  was 
putting  another  horse  to  his  chariot,  ami  some 
of  the  men  [of  Loo],  thinking  he  was  Tsung 
Le,  helped  him,  ou  which  he(-j—  f||  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  same  as  Tseeh.  It  would  seem 
to  lie  so;  but  we  have  thus  two  designations  of 
him, — Tsze-yuen  and  Tsze-kcu)  said  that  he 
was  a man  of  Ts'e.  They  were  then  going  to 
strike  at  him,  but  he  shot  one  of  them  dead. 
His  charioteer  cried  to  him  to  shoot  another, 
hut  he  said,  “The  multitude  may  be  frightened, 
but  they  should  not  be  enraged.”  Tsze-nang 
Tne  continued  the  pursuit  of  Yay  Seeh,  shouting 
out  insulting  language.  Seeh  said,  “Buttle  is 
not  the  place  for  such  expressions  of  private 
anger;  in  return  for  such  personal  conduct,  I 
will  fight  with  you.”  The  other  repeated  his 
insults,  and  Seeh  then  also  answered  him  in  the 
same  way. 

•Jen  Shoo  sent  an  arrow  at  Ch'in  Woo- tsze, 
which  hit  him  in  the  hand  so  that  he  let  fall  his 
how,  and  began  reviling.  Shoo  told  this  to 
P'ing-tsze  saying,  “ There  is  a superior  man, 
with  a white  face,  with  thick  beard  and  eye- 
brows. and  an  awful  mouth.”  P'ing-tsze  said, 
“It  must  lie  Tsze-k'eang.  Were  you  not  fight- 
ing with  him.”  “I  called  him,”  replied  tho 
other,  “a  superior  man; — how  should  I dare  to 
fight  with  him?” 

•Lin  Yung  was  ashamed  lt»  remain  ns  spear- 
man mi  the  right  of  Yen  Ming,  and  descended 
from  the  chariot  [When  he  was  on  the  ground], 
Yuen  Ho-ke  cut  oti*  one  of  his  ears,  on  which  Yen 
Ming  abandoned  hint.  Yiien-lsze’s  charioteer 
said  to  him,  “Look  firmly  at  his  feet;"  and  he 
struck  Lin  Yung,  and  cut  o!T  one  of  his  fret, 
after  wnichliegot  on  one  leg  into  another  chariot, 
and  went  back  [to  the  army  of  Loo].  Yen 
Ming  thrice  entered  the  army  of  Ts'e,  crying 
out  to  Lin  Yung  to  get  into  his  chariot.* 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  ( htien  what  was 
the  issue  of  the  Iwitle  of  Ch‘uy-pe;  but  we  may 
conclude  that  the  siege  of  Ch'ing  was  fruitless. 

['The  Chuen  resumes  the  narrative  of  the 
distractions  iu  Chow ; — 'In  the  4lli  month,  the 
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viscount  of  Shen  wont  to  Tain,  to  report  the  l 
urgency  [of  the  king’s  affair*].  In  the  6th 
month,  on  Mow- woo,  an  officer  of  Lew  defeated 
an  army  from  the  nival  city  at  She-she.  On  } 
Mow-shin  an  officer  of  the  n>yal  city  and  one  of 
Low  fought  in  Shc-kuh.  when  the  forces  of  Low  1 
suffered  a severe  defeat.’] 

Parr.  4,  5.  We  may  presume  that  Chuen- 
ling  was  in  Ts‘e  ; but  its  position  has  not  been  [ 
determined.  The  covenant  there,  says  Tso, 
bad  reference  to  the  plans  to  restore  the  duke. 
It  came  to  nothing,  however.  The  duke  re- 
turned to  his  residence  in  Yun.  On  the  ^ in 
par.  6,  sec  on  par.  2. 

[The  Chuen  continues  the  narrative  about 
Chow:— ‘In  the  7th  month,  on  Ke-sze,  the 
viscount  of  Lew  went  forth  [from  his  city]  with 
the  king.  On  K&ng-woo,  they  halted  in  K‘cu, 
and  a body  of  men  from  the  royal  city  burned 
Lew.  On  Ping-tsze  the  king  passed  the  night 
in  Choo-she,  and  on  Ting-ch*ow  they  halted  at 
llwan-kuh.  On  Kftng-shin  the  king  entered 
Seu-mci,  and  on  Sin-sze  he  halted  at  Hwah. 
Che  Leih  and  Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin  led  a force  to 
re-establish  the  king’s  authority,  and  made  Joo 
K*wan  guard  the  difficult  pass  of  Keueh.’] 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  the  9th 
month,  on  the  death  of  king  P‘ing  of  Ts‘oo, 
Tsze-chang,  the  chief  minister,  wanted  to  appoint 
Tsze,  in  his  place. 

“The  heir-son  Jin,”  said  he,  “is  young,  nor 
was  his  mother  the  [king’s]  projier  wife,  for 
she  had  really  been  contracted  to  his  son  Keen. 
Tue-se  is  old  and  a lover  of  what  is  good.  To 
give  the  appointment  to  him  as  the  eldest  will 
lie  in  tlie  order  of  nature,  and  when  we  elect 
liirn  for  his  goodness  the  State  will  Ik*  well 
governed.  Ought  we  not  to  make  these  things  of 
primary  regard, — a king  in  the  order  of  nature, 
and  the  good  government  of  the  State?"  Tsze- 
se  was  angry,  an<l  said,  “This  is  to  throw  the 
State  into  confusion,  and  show  hatred  of  our 
[late]  ruler  and  king.  There  is  the  State  which 
is  our  support  abroad; — it  ought  not  to  be  insult- 
ed. There  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  king; — 
he  ought  not  to  lie  disowned.  If  we  set  aside 
the  relative  [of  Ts*in].  we  shall  accelerate  its 
enmity.  To  disown  the  heir  will  be  inauspici- 
ous, nud  I shall  receive  the  name  of  the  deed. 
Though  you  gave  me  all  under  heaven,  I would 
still  not  agree  to  such  a proposal ; why  should  I 
do  it  for  the  State  ofTs'oo?  The  chief  minis- 
ter must  lie  put  to  death.”  On  this  the  minister 
was  afraid,  and  raised  king  Ch'aou  in  the  place 
[of  his  father].’ 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  in  the 
loth  month,  on  I*iug-*hin,  the  king  set  out  with 
his  troops  from  Hwah.  On  Sin-ch'ow,  he  was 
in  Keaoti,  after  which  he  halted  in  She.  In  the 
11th  month,  on  Sin-yew,  the  army  of  Tsin 
reduced  Rung,  [on  which]  Ying.  carl  of  Shaou. 
drove  out  the  lute  [king’s]  son  Chaou.  who  fled 
to  'IVoo,  along  with  members  of  the  House  of 
Shaou,  Till  earl  of  Maou,  Koo  Head  of  the 
House  of  Yin.  and  Nan-kung  Yin,  carrying  with 
them  the  archives  of  Chow.  Yin  Ke  fled  to 
Keu,  and  held  it  in  revolt.  The  earl  of  Shaou 
met  the  king  at  She,  and  made  a covenant  with 
the  viscounts  of  Lew  nud  Shen,  and  they  then 
proceeded  to  attack  Yu-tsih,  and  halted  at  T‘e- 
shang.  On  Kwci-yew  the  king  entered  Cheng- 
chow, Ou  Ktiuh-sculi  u coienant  was  made  in 


the  temple  of  [king]  Seang.  The  army  of  Tsin 
[then]  returned,  Cli‘ing-kung  Pan  being  left 
with  troops  to  guard  [the  territory  of]  Chow. 
In  the  12th  month,  on  Kwci-we,  the  king  enter- 
ed the  Chwaug  palace. 

“The  [late]  king's  son  Chaou  sent  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  various  States,  saying,  “King 
Woo  subdued  Yin ; king  Ch‘ing  secured  tran- 
quillity throughout  the  kingdom,  and  king 
K‘ang  gave  the  ] ample  rest.  They  all  invested 
their  full  brothers  with  the  rule  of  States,  which 
might  serve  ns  defences  and  screens  for  Chow. 
They  also  felt  that  they  would  not  enjoy  them- 
selves alone  the  result  of  the  achievements  of 
Wan  and  Woo,  and  [reasoned]  that  if  auy  of 
their  descendants  went  astray  or  were  over- 
thrown, getting  plunged  into  calamity,  [tho 
princes,  their  relatives]  would  succour  and  savo 
them.  Uy-and-by,  king  E suffered  from  an 
evil  disease,  and  the  princes  all  hurried  to 
sacrifice  to  their  hills  and  rivers,  praying  for 
the  king’s  person.  The  mind  of  king  Le  proved 
stuhlwrn  and  tyrannical,  but  the  myriads  of  the 
people  could  not  bear  [to  hurt  him],  and  made 
him  take  up  his  residence  in  Che.  [Two  of 
the]  princes  gave  up  their  own  places,  that  they 
might  attend  to  the  king’s  government,  and 
when  king  Seuen  showed  that  he  had  [Arm  and 
w ise]  purpose,  they  surrendered  all  their  offices 
to  him.  After  him,  in  the  days  of  king  Yew, 
Heaven  had  not  pity  upon  Chow.  The  king 
blindly  pursued  an  improper  course,  and  lost 
his  throne.  Then  came  king  E in  violation  of 
tlie  statutes,  so  that  the  princes  set  him  aside, 
and  raised  king  [Yew’s]  proper  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  removed  [the  capital]  to  Keah- 
juh  :— thus  were  the  brothers  [of  the  king]  able 
to  employ  their  strength  in  support  of  tlie 
royal  House. 

* *•  In  the  time  of  king  Hwuy,  Heaven  did  not 
grant  tranquillity  to  Chow,  and  allowed  T‘uy 
(Sec  the  Chuen  after  III.  xix.  4)  to  be  bom, 
with  his  calamitous  pnqiensities,  which  extend- 
ed subsequently  to  Shuh-tac  (See  on  V.  xxiv.  4), 
so  that  both  Ilwuy  and  [king]  Seang  had  to 
escape  from  danger,  and  leave  tlie  royal  capital. 
Then  Tain  and  (’Icing  took  off  those  evil  parties, 
ami  gave  comfort  and  settlement  to  the  royal 
nouse : — thus  were  our  brothers  able  to  fulfil 
the  commands  of  the  former  kings. 

* “ In  the  Gth  year  of  king  Tir.g  (The  Nth  year 
of  duke  Seuen)  there  came  down  among  the  peo- 
ple in  Ta*in  these  ominous  utterances: — ‘Chow 
shall  have  a king  with  moustaches,  who  will  l»o 
able  to  discharge  well  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  States  will  be  submissive,  and  present  their 
offerings,  for  two  reigns  attentive  to  their 
duties.  Then  in  the  royal  House  will  be  an 
intruder  on  the  throne,  and  the  princes,  not 
taking  the  [necessary]  measures,  shall  expe- 
rience disorder  ami  calamity  in  consequence.* 
When  king  Ling  was  born,  he  had  a moustache, 
but  he  was  a king  of  very  spirit-like  and  sage 
qualities,  and  bad  no  bad  relations  with  the 
States.  Both  he  and  king  King  happily  finished 
their  reigns.  But  now  the  royal  House  is  in 
confusion.  K‘e  of  Shen  and  Till  of  Lew  have 

| torn  all  under  heaven  into  disorder,  violating 
I with  an  inqierious  conduct  all  rules,  and  say- 
ing,‘Tlie  former  kings  received  the  throne  on 
I no  regular  law.  Let  ns  give  out  our  commands, 
j according  to  our  own  minds ; who  will  dan*  to 
i call  us  to  account?’  They  thus  led  on  their 
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nercilesi  partizans,  and  threw  the  royal  House 
into  disorder.  insatiable  in  their  encroaching 
desires,  covetous  Ijeyond  all  measure,  ami  guilty 
of  disrespect  to  the  Spirits.  They  insolently 
cast  aside  all  penal  laws,  violated  the  covenants 
which  they  had  taken,  were  haughty  and  violent 
in  their  demeanour,  and  falsi  fled  the  orders 
of  the  former  king,  while  Tsin,  against  all 
principle,  supported  and  assisted  them,  with 
the  intention  of  allowing  them  to  carry  out  their 
illimitable  designs. 

‘“[Thus]  my  unworthy  self,  in  terror  and 
agitation,  am  driven  abroad,  and  am  skulking  here 
in  King-man  (T*‘oo),  not  knowing  what  things 
will  come  to.  If  you,  my  brothers,  and  relatives 
of  other  surnames,  will  vindicate  and  obey  the 
laws  of  Heaven,  and  not  assist  those  cunning 
knaves,  thus  following  the  rules  of  the  former 
kings,  and  not  accelerating  the  approach  of 
Heaven's  judgments,  but  pardoning  my  un- 
worthy self,  and  taking  measures  about  me: — 
this  is  what  I desire.  I venture  to  set  forth  nil 
that  is  in  my  heart,  and  the  regular  rules  of  the 
former  kings,  that  the  States  may  deeply  con- 
sider it.  The  instructions  of  the  former  kings 
were  to  this  effect : — * When  the  queen  has  no 
son,  another,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  should 
be  selected.  Where  years  are  equal,  the  choice 
must  fall  on  the  most  virtuous.  Where  the 
virtue  is  equal,  the  choice  must  lie  decided  by 
the  tortoise-shell.  The  king  must  not  appoint 
a son  [merely]  because  he  loves  him  ; the  lung 
and  other  ministers  must  not  be  influenced  by 
their  private  leanings:' — these  were  the  ancient 
rules.  The  queen  Mull  and  the  [late]  kine’s 
eldest  son  Show  diet!  prematurely,  and  left  the 
world  (See  the  Chuen  after  XV.  4).  Shen  and 
Lew  selfishly  aided  and  appointed  a younger 
son,  in  violation  of  the  rule  of  the  former  kings; 
which  is  matter  for  nil  you  princes,  old  and 
young,  to  take  action  upon.” 

‘When  Min  Ma-foo  heard  this  notification  of 
Chaou  the  [late]  king’s  son,  he  said  “ It  is  right 
that  such  notifications  should  1>e  circulated. 
But  Chaou  violated  the  charge  of  [king}  King, 
and  kept  aloof  from  the  great  Tsin,  seeking  his 
own  exclusive  aim  ; — he  has  licen  guilty  of  the 
greatest  impropriety.  What  can  this  composi- 
tion do?”  ’ 

[There  follow  here  two  narratives,  having 
reference  to  Ts‘e: — ‘There  appeared  a comet  in 
Ts‘e,  and  the  marquis  gave  orders  for  a depreca- 
tory sacrifice.  Gan-tsze  said  to  him,  “It  is  of 
no  use ; you  will  only  practise  a delusion.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  in  the  ways  of  Heaven ; it  does 
not  waver  in  its  purposes: — why  should  you 
offer  a deprecatory  sacrifice  ? Moreover,  there 
is  a broom-stnr  in  the  sky; — it  is  for  the  removal 
of  dirt.  If  your  lordship  have  nothing  niton t 
our  conduct  that  can  be  so  described,  whnt 
avo  you  to  depreente?  If  you  have,  what  w ill 
it  be  diminished  by  your  deprecation?  Hie 
ode  (She,  III.  I.  ode  II.  3),  says, 

‘Then  this  king  Wftn, 

Watchfully  and  reverently, 

Did  bright  service  to  God. 

So  did  he  secure  great  blessing. 

His  virtue  was  without  deflection, 

And  he  received  the  allegiance  of  the 
States  from  all  quarters.’ 

L?t  your  lordship  do  noihing  contrary  to  virtue, 
and  from  all  quarters  the  Stales  will  come  to 


you ; — why  should  you  be  troubled  about  a 
comet  ? The  ode  (A  lost  ode)  says, 


‘ I hare  no  beacon  to  look  at, 


That  the  people  fell  away  from  them.’ 

If  the  conduct  be  evil  and  disorderly,  the  people 
are  sure  to  fall  away,  and  nothing  that  priest* 
and  historiographers  can  do  will  mend  the  evil.** 
The  marquis  was  pleased,  and  stopped  the 
sacrifice.’ 

2d.  * The  marquis  of  Ts‘c  was  sitting  with 
Gan-tsze  in  his  State-chamber,  and  said,  “ How 
beautiful  is  thi*  chamber  l Who  will  have  it 
[hereafter]?”  “Allow  me  to  ask,”  said  Gan- 
tsze,  “whnt  you  mean.”  “I  suppose,”  the 
marquis  replied,  “the  possession  of  this  will 
depend  on  [men’s]  virtue.”  The  minister  said, 
“According  to  what  your  lordship  says,  the 
possessor  will  perhaps  be  Head  of  the  Chin 
family.  Although  that  family  has  not  great 
virtue,  it  dispenses  bounties  to  the  people. 
The  tow.  the  ;/o*r,  the  Joo , and  the  chung.  with 
which  it  receives  [its  payments]  from  the 
Stale  are  small  (See  the  1st  narrative  after 
HI.  I),  hut  those  with  which  it  gives  out  to  the 
l»eople  are  large.  Your  exactions  arc  great, 
and  the  lienefnctions  of  the  Chin  are  great;  so 
that  the  people  arc  giving  their  affections  to 
that  family.  The  ode  (II.  vii.  ode  IV.  3)  says, 

‘Though  I have  no  virtue  to  impart  to  you. 
We  will  6ing  and  dance.’ 

The  bounties  of  the  Chin  family  to  the  people 
are  making  them  sing  and  dance.  Hereafter, 
should  any  of  your  descendants  be  somewhat 
remiss,  and  the  Chin  family  not  have  disappear- 
ed, the  State  will  belong  to  it.”  “Good!”  said 
the  duke;  “what  then  ought  to  be  done?” 
Gnn-tsze  replied,  “It  is  only  an  attention  to 
rules  of  propriety  which  can  stop  [the  progress 
of  events].  By  those  rules,  the  bounties  of  a 
family  cannot  extend  to  all  the  State.  Sons 
must  not  change  the  business  of  their  fathers, — 
husbandry,  some  mechanical  art,  or  trade;  in- 
feriors must  not  be  negligent;  higher  officers 
must  not  he  insolent;  great  officers  must  not 
take  to  themselves  the  privileges  of  the  ruler.” 
“ Good!"  said  the  marquis.  “ I am  not  able  to 
attain  to  this;  hut  henceforth  I know  how  a 
State  can  lie  governed  by  the  rules  of  propriety.” 
“ Long  linve  those  rules  possessed  such  n virtue,” 
was  the  reply.  “Their  rise  was  contempora- 
neous with  that  of  Heaven  and  Enrih.  That  the 
ruler  order  and  the  subject  obey,  the  father  be 
kind  and  the  son  dutiful,  the  elder  brother 
loving  and  the  younger  respectful,  the  hu*l*nd 
be  harmonious  and  the  wife  gentle,  the  mother- 
in-law  be  kind  and  the  daughter-in-law  obedient; 
— the6e  are  things  in  propriety.  That  the  ruler 
in  ordering  order  nothing  against  the  right,  and 
the  subject  oliey  without  any  duplicity;  that 
the  father  be  kind  and  at  the  same  lime  reverent, 
and  the  son  be  dutiful  and  at  the  same  lime  able 
to  remonstrate;  that  the  elder  brother,  while 
loving,  be  friendly,  and  the  younger  docile, 
while  respectful;  that  the  husband  be  righteous, 
while  hnrmnnious,  and  the  wife  correct,  while 
gentle;  that  the  mother-in-law  be  condescend- 
ing, while  kind,  and  the  daughter-in-law  be 
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winning,  while  obedient; — these  are  excellent  I whAt  the  Ancient  kings  received  from  Heaven 
things  in  propriety.”  “Good!”  said  the  duke,  | ami  Earth  for  the  government  of  their  people, 
f again];  “ henceforth  I have  heard  the  highest  land  therefore  they  ranked  it  in  the  highest 
style  of  propriety.”  Gau-tszc  replied,  “ It  was  | place/] 


Twenty-seventh  year. 
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XXVII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-seventh  year,  he  went  to  Ts‘c. 
lie  arrived  from  Ts‘e.  and  resided  in  Yun. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  Woo  murdered  its 

ruler,  Leaou. 

3 Ts‘oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  Keoh  Yuen. 

4 In  autumn,  Szc  Yang  of  Tsin,  Yoh  K‘e-Ie  of  Sung, 

l’ih-kuug  He  of  Wei,  and  officers  of  Ts'aou,  Choo, 
and  T'ang,  had  a meeting  in  Hoo. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  Woo,  earl  of  Ts'aou, 

died. 

6 K'wac  of  Choo  came  a fugitive  to  Loo. 

7 The  duke  went  to  Ts‘e. 

8 The  duke  arrived  from  Ts'e,  and  resided  in  Yun. 


Pur.  1.  A second  time  the  duke  had  been  to 
the  marquis  of  Ts'e  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing, and  he  returns  to  his  quarters  in  Yun. 
That  city  is  always  specified,  because  ^5  |~j 
^ alone  would  indicate  that  he  returned  to 
the  capital  of  Loo.  As  Tso  says,  the  mention 
of  Yun  tells  how  the  duke  was  kept  from  his 
capital  ( f£  Mb)- 

l'ar.  2.  'I  lie  Cliuen  says: — ‘The  viscount  of 
Won,  wishing  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  [the 
king  of]  Ts*oo  to  invade  that  State,  sent  the 
two  Kung-t87.es  Ycn-yu  and  Chnh-yung  with  a 
force  to  lay  siege  to  Ts'iicn,  and  sent  Ke-tszc  of 
Yen  ami  Chow-lau  on  a mission  to  the  up^icr 


States,  and  to  go  on  to  Tsin,  to  observe  how  it 
was  going  on  with  the  different  princes.  The 
leia-director  Jen,  and  Kean  director  of  Yuh, 
(The  and  or  or  T.,  are  of  doubtful 
meaning)  proceeded  with  a force  from  Ts‘oo  to 
relieve  Ts'uen.  and  were  reinforced  by  the  mar- 
shal of  the  Left,  Seuli,  director  of  Shin,  at  the 
head  of  the  gentry  of  the  capital  and  the  men 
belonging  to  the  king's  Horse.  They  met  with 
the  army  of  Woo  at  K'iiung;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  chief  minister  Tsze-chang  proceeded 
with  a naval  force  to  the  bend  of  the  Sha,  and 
then  returned.  Keoh  Yuen,  director  of  the  Left, 
and  Show  director  of  Works,  proceeded  to 
Ts’een  with  another  force,  so  that  the  army  of 
Woo  could  uot  retreat. 
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* The  Kung-tsze  Kwang  of  Woo  thought,  “This 
Is  my  time;  it  must  not  be  lost;"  and  he  said  to 
Chuen  Shell -choo,  (See  at  the  end  of  the  2d 
narrative  after  XX.  11  44  The  upper  States  lure 
a saying  that  if  you  do  not  seek  for  a thing  you 
will  not  get  it.  I am  the  [former]  king’s  heir.  I 
wish  to  seek  the  kingdom.  If  the  thing  succeed, 
although  Ke-tszc  come  [back],  he  will  not  dis- 
lace  me.**  Sheli-choo  said,  44  The  king  may  be 
illed;  but  my  mother  is  old  and  my  son  is 
young;  what  can  I do  in  this  matter?”  Kwang 
replied,  44 1 will  be  as  you  [to  them].” 

4 In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  Kwang  con- 
cealed some  men-at-arms  in  an  underground 
chamber,  and  invited  the  king  to  a feast.  The 
king  made  bis  men-at-arms  line  the  road,  [from 
his  palace]  to  [Kwang*s]  gate.  At  the  gate, 
the  steps,  the  [inner]  doors,  and  the  mats,  were 
the  king’s  friends,  on  either  side  of  them,  with 
swords.  They  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  attend- 
ants who  brought  in  the  viands,  and  made  them 
change  their  clothes  outside  the  door;  and  those 
attendants  then  crawled  in  on  their  knees, 
[other]  sword-bearers  going  with  them  on  either 
side,  close  to  their  persons ; and  thus  the  viands 
were  handed  [to  the  king].  Kwang  pretending 
that  he  was  suffering  in  hia  feet,  entered  the 
underground  chamber,  and  Chuen  Sheh-choo 
came  in  with  a fish  in  which  he  had  placed  a 
dagger.  Seizing  the  weapon,  he  stabbed  the 
king,  and  at  the  same  time  [twoJ  swords  met  in 
his  breast.  Thus  he  killed  tnc  king; — and  Hoh- 
leu  made  his  son  a minister. 

4 When  Ke-tsze  arrived,  he  said,  44  If  the  sacri- 
fices to  our  former  rulers  be  not  neglected,  nor 
the  people  be  without  a [proper]  master;  if  the 
offerings  he  presented  at  our  altars,  and  the 
State  be  not  allowed  to  fall ; — he  shall  be  my 
ruler.  Against  whom  should  I cherish  resent- 
ment? I will  mourn  the  dead  and  serve  tlw 
living,  while  I await  the  decree  of  Heaven; — 
I will  not  create  disorder.  Him  who  is  on  the 
throne  I will  follow; — according  to  the  way  of 
our  former  kings.”  He  then  reported  the  exe- 
cution of  his  mission  and  wept,  at  the  grave  [of 
Leaou],  after  which  he  resumed  his  position, 
and  awaited  the  orders  [of  the  new  king]. 

‘The  Kung-tsze  Yen-yu  fled  to  Seti,  and 
Chuh-yung  fled  to  Chung-woo.  The  army  of 
Ta'oo  withdrew,  on  hearing  of  the  confusion  in 
Woo.’ 

The  critics  have  exercised  their  ingenuity, 
and  that  with  little  success,  to  find  out  the 
ground  on  which  the  murder  of  Leaou  is 
ascrilied  to  Woo.  The  K‘ang-he  editors  say, 
4 It  was  Kwang  who  murdered  his  ruler,  and 
yet  the  text  assigns  the  deed  to  Woo,  and  not 
to  Kwang.  lino  Can-kwoli  holds  that  the  guilt 
is  thereby  ascribed  to  the  great  ministers 
which  is  one  view.  Ch‘an  Joh-shwuy 

Ming  dyn.)  says  that  the  style  of  the  text 
is  intended  to  make  people  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, w hen  they  will  discover  the  true  criminal ; 
— which  view  is  preferable.  Too  Yu  held  that 
guilt  is  thereby  fixed  on  Leaou  himself,  and 
K4ung  Ying-tah  and  Lew  Ch‘ang  argue  that  all 
the  people  wished  the  death  of  Leaou ; but  this 
view  cannot  be  sustained.  See  our  remarks  at 
length  under  VI.  xvi.  7.* 

Par.  8.  Kuh-lcang  haa  IB  for  m The 
Chuen  says: — ‘KeoliYucn  was  a man  upright 


and  peaceable,  but  he  was  hated  by  Foi  Woo- 
keih,  and  Yen  Tseang-sze  commander  of  the 
Left,  who  was  a partizan  of  Woo-keih.  The  chief 
minister,  Tsze-chang,  was  fond  of  gifts  and  lent 
an  ear  to  slander.  [Accordingly],  Woo-keih,  to 
calumniate  Keoh  Yuen,  said  to  Tsze-chang, 
“ Tsze-goh  (Yuen’s  designation)  wishes  to  in- 
vite you  to  drink  with  him;"  and  then  he  said 
to  Tsze-goh  that  the  chief  minister  wished  to 
come  and  drink  with  him  in  his  house.  That 
officer  said,  44 1 am  of  low  rank,  and  unworthy 
of  a visit  from  the  chief  minister.  If  he  insist 
on  paying  me  a visit,  the  kindness  is  extreme; 
wherewith  shall  I recompense  him  ?’*  Woo* 
keih  replied,  “The  chief  minister  is  fond  of 
buff-coats  and  sharp  weapons.  Bring  forth 
what  you  have  of  these,  and  I will  make  a 
selection  from  them.”  In  this  way  he  took  five 
of  each,  and  said,  “Place  these  at  your  gate. 
When  he  comes,  he  is  sure  to  see  them,  and  you 
can  then  present  them  to  him." 

‘On  the  day  for  the  feast,  [Yuen]  erected  a 
tent  on  the  left  of  his  gate,  [with  those  tilings  in 
it] ; on  which  Woo-keih  said  to  the  minister,  “ I 
had  nearly  brought  misfortune  on  you.  Tsze-goh 
is  intending  evil  to  you,  and  has  got  men- 
at-arms  at  his  gate.  You  must  not  go.  Mure-, 
over,  in  the  recent  expedition,  we  should  havo 
got  our  will  upon  Woo,  but  for  Tsze-goh  who 
took  bribes  and  returned.  He  also  imposed  on  the 
other  commanders,  and  made  them  retire,  saying 
that  it  would  be  inauspicious  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  disorders  [in  Woo].  As  Woo  had 
taken  advantage  of  our  mourning,  would  it  not 
have  been  proper  to  take  advantage  of  its  con- 
fusion ?”  The  minister  sent  a messenger  to 
look  at  Keoh’s  house,  and  there  were  the  buff- 
coats.  He  did  not  go  [to  the  feast]  therefore, 
but  called  for  Yen  Tscang-sze,  and  told  him  the 
circumstances.  When  Tseang-sse  retired,  he 
gave  orders  to  attack  Kcoli’s  house,  and  to 
burn  it.  When  Tszc-goli  heard  of  it,  he  killed 
himself.  [Meantime],  the  people  would  not 
bunt  the  house,  and  an  order  was  issued  that 
all  who  would  not  burn  it  should  be  held  as 
equally  guilty  with  Keoh.  On  this  some  took 
( a rush  rope,  and  some  took  a handful  of  straw, 

' but  they  threw  them  down  [again],  and  would 
i not  burn  the  house.  The  chief  minister  tlien 
caused  it  to  be  dune,  and  extinguished  all  the 
branches  of  the  Kcoli  family  and  its  partizans, 
putting  to  death  Yang  Ling-chung  with  his 
younger  brothers  Hwan  and  T‘o,  and  Tain  Chin, 
with  his  sons  and  younger  brothers.  The  kindred 
of  Tsin  Clfln  cried  out  in  the  city,  “ Yen  and  Fei 
are  making  themselves  kings,  and  by  their  own 
authority  working  calamity  to  the  State  of 
Ts‘oo,  weakening  and  thinning  the  royal  House, 
and  deceiving  the  king  and  the  chief  minister 
for  their  own  gain.  The  chief  minister  believes 
them  entirely; — shat  is  to  become  of  the  State?” 
This  distressed  the  chief  minister.’ 

On  this  paragraph  again  we  have  much 
speculation,  to  explain  the  ascription  of  the 
death  of  Yuen  to  Ta‘uo. 

Par.  4.  Hoo, — see  III.  xxiii.  10,  el  al.  On  III. 
xxiii.  10,  Too  says  that  Hoo  was  in  Ch4ing,  to 
which  the  K*ang-he  editors  assent,  nor  do  they 
make  mention  of  any  other  Hoo  there  or  in  other 
places.  But  if  there  were  only  the  one  Hoo  of 
Ch‘ing,  why  was  no  minister  of  that  State 
present  at  this  meeting?  On  VII.  ix.  9,  Kune- 
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yang  says  that  Hoo  w«*  a city  of  Tsin.  There 
were  probably  two  places  of  the  name. 

The  Cliuen  says: — ‘The  meeting  at  Hoo  in 
the  autumn  was  to  give  orders  about  guarding 
Chow,  and  to  consult  about  restoring  the  duke 
[of  Loo].  Sung  and  Wei  were  eager  for  his 
restoration,  and  strongly  urged  it.  Fan  Heen- 
tsze,  however,  had  taken  bribes  from  Ke-sun, 
and  said  to  Tsze-leang  (Yoh  K*c-le),  the  minister 
of  Works  [of  Sung],  and  Pih-kung  Ch‘ing-tsze 
(He),  “ Ke-sun  knew  not  what  offence  he  had 
committed,  when  his  ruler  attacked  him.  He 
offered  to  submit  to  imprisonment,  or  to  go  into 
exile,  but  both  these  things  were  refused  to  him. 
The  ruler  Also  left  the  State  himself,  when 
his  attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  How  should 
Ke-sun  have  been  able,  without  any  prepara- 
tions, to  expel  his  ruler?  His  recovery  [of  his 
position]  must  have  been  by  the  help  of  Heaven, 
hushing  the  rage  of  the  duke’s  followers,  and 
guiding  the  minds  of  [the  adherents  of]  Shuh- 
•un.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  should  those 
followers,  when  engaged  in  an  attack,  have 
thrown  off  their  armour  and  sauntered  about 
with  their  quiver  lids  in  their  hands?  Then  for 
the  adherents  of  Shuh-snn,  afraid  of  the  over- 
flow of  calamity,  to  join  themselves  to  those  of 
Ke-she,  was  from  Providence.  The  ruler  of  Loo 
has  been  keeping  himself  in  Ts*e  for  3 years, 
and  has  accomplished  nothing.  Ke-sun  hns 
greatly  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the 
E tribes  of  the  Hwac  are  joined  to  him.  He 
has  ten  years’  preparations,  the  support  of  Ts*e 
and  Ts'oo,  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  the  help  of 
men,  the  mind  to  maintain  himself  firmly,  and 
the  power  of  various  States,  and  yet  he  does  not 
presume  to  use  [those  resources],  but  serves  his 
ruler  as  if  he  were  in  the  capital: — it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  1 think  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  him.  You  both  are  versed  in  the  councils 
of  States,  and  you  wish  to  restore  the  ruler  of 
Loo.  This  also  is  my  desire.  I will  ask  to 
follow  you,  and  lay  siege  to  [the  capital  of] 
Loo.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  you  shall  die  for  it.” 
The  two  ministers  were  afraid,  and  declined  the 
undertaking;  and  [Heen-tszc]  then  dismissed 
the  [representatives  of  the]  smaller  States,  and 
reported  [to  his  ruler]  the  difficulty  [of  restor- 
ing the  duke].’ 

Par.  6.  This  K'wae  must  have  been  a great 
officer  of  Choo,  but  what  were  the  particulars 
of  his  flight  to  Loo,  we  do  not  know.  The 
critics  are  severe  in  condemning  Loo  for  receiving 
such  fugitives.  Five  officers  from  Choo  thus 
found  shelter  in  it  at  different  times. 


[The  Chuen  appends  here  two  narratives: — 
1st,  about  the  affairs  of  Loo.  * Mfing  E-tszc 
and  Yang  Hoo  attacked  Yun,  the  men  of  which 
proposed  to  fight.  Tsze-kea-tsze,  however,  said, 
“There  has  been  no  doubt  about  the  will  of 
Heaven  for  long.  The  multitude  of  these  will 
surely  cause  our  ruler  to  be  ruined.  Is  it  not  a 
difficult  thing  for  a man  to  make  himself  happy 
when  Heaven  is  sending  down  calamity  on 
him  ? Even  if  there  were  Spirits  [to  help  him], 
he  must  be  defeated” here.  Alas!  there  is  no 
hope.  He  is  likely  to  die  here!”  The  duke 
then  sent  Taze-kca-tsze  on  a mission  to  Tsiu, 
after  which  his  followers  were  defeated  at  Tseu- 
che.’ 


2d,  about  affairs  in  Ts'oo.  4 Throughout  Ts'oo 
the  language  of  the  people  about  the  fate  of 
Keob  Yuen  (See  on  par.  3)  never  ceased,  and 


( 


i 


all,  when  presenting  their  sacrifices,  reviled  I ho 
chief  minister.  Seu,  director  of  Shin,  spoke  to 
Tsze-chang,  saying,  “No  one  knows  what  were 
the  offences  of  the  director  of  the  Left  (Kcoh 
Yuen),  and  of  the  director  of  the  middle  stables, 
(Yang  Ling-chung)  and  yet  you  put  them  to 
death,  thereby  producing  those  revilings  and 
nmrmurings,  which  to  this  day  have  not  ceased. 
I am  myself  in  doubts  about  it.  A virtuous  man 
would  not  kill  another  even  to  stop  revilings ; — ia 
it  not  strange  that  you  should  kill  men  to  excite 
them,  and  take  no  measures  in  the  matter?  Now 
Woo-keih  is  the  slanderer  of  Ts*o«*,  as  all  the  peo- 
ple know,  lie  removed  Chaou  Woo  (See  on  XV. 
3);  caused  the  expulsion  of  Choo  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘ae  (See  on  XXI.  6);  ruined  our  late  khig’a 
eldest  son  Keen,  and  caused  the  death  of  the 
Ijfan  Yin. | Ch‘ay  (See  the  2d  narrative  at  the 
beginning  of  ths  20th  year).  He  has  stood  like 
a screen  before  the  king's  ears  and  eyes,  so  that 
he  should  neither  hear  nor  see.  But  for  this, 
the  gentle  mildness,  the  humility  and  economy, 
of  king  P’ing,  who  excelled  both  Ch'ing  and 
Chwang,  would  have  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged. That  he  did  not  gain  to  himself  all  the 
States  was  simply  owing  to  Woo-keih.  Now 
lie  has  further  put  to  death  three  innocent  men,, 
so  as  to  excite  great  revilings,  which  have  al- 
most affected  yourself.  And  yet  you  are  taking 
no  measures  in  regard  to  him; — what  can  you 
expect  from  such  a course?  Then  Yen  Tseang- 
sze,  by  falsifying  an  order  from  you,  utterly 
destroyed  the  families  of  three  officers,  among 
the  best  men  of  the  State,  who  had  committed 
no  failure  of  duty  in  their  offices.  Woo  has 
got  a new  ruler,  and  the  borders  are  daily  in  a 
state  of  terror.  If  any  great  affair  occur  in  our 
State,  you  will  be  iu  peril.  Wise  men  take  off 
slanderers,  to  secure  their  own  repose,  but  you 
love  slanderers  to  put  yourself  in  peril.  Ex- 
treme is  your  delusion  ! ” Tszc-chang  said,  “ I 
am  guilty  in  this,  and  shall  now  take  gowk 
measures  in  the  case.”  In  the  9th  month,  ou 
Kc-we,  Tsze-chang  put  to  death  Fei  Woo-keih 
and  Yen  Tseang-sze,  utterly  destroying  all  the 
branches  of  their  families.  Thus  he  satisfied 
the  people,  and  the  revilings  ceased.*] 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says,  “In  winter,  the 
duke  went  to  Ts‘o,  when  the  marquis  begged  to 
offer  him  an  entertainment.  Tsze-kea-tsze  said, 
* Morning  and  evening  you  stand  in  his  court ; 
— how  should  he  invite  you  to  [the  ceremony 
of  ] an  entertainment.  It  is  to  a drinking  [feast 
only].”  Accordingly  there  was  a drinking  feast, 
and  [the  marquis]  made  the  assistant-adminis- 
trator offer  the  cup,  and  asked  leave  to  take  hia 
own  ease  [elsewhere]. 

‘A  daughter  of  Tsze-chung  (the  Kung-tsze 
Yin,  who  fled  to  Ts'e  in  the  duke’s  12th  year. 
See  on  XII.  8)  who  was  called  Ch  ung  was  in 
the  harem  of  the  marquis,  and  intimated  that  she 
wished  the  duke  to  call  her  to  see  him.  On  thia 
Tsze-kea-tsze  left  the  feast,  carrying  tlie  duke 
with  him.' 

Par.  8.  [The  Ch‘uen  appends  here  a brief 
note: — ‘In  the  12th month, Tseih  Ts‘in  of  Tsin 
required  the  guards  from  the  different  States  to 
go  to  Chow.  The  people  of  Loo  declined  the 
service  on  account  of  the  troubles  in  their 
State.’] 
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1 In  the  [fluke’s]  twenty-eighth  year,  in  spring,  in  the 

kings  third  month,  there  wus  the  burial  of  duke 
Taou  of  Ts'aou. 

2 The  duke  went  to  Tsin.  He  halted  in  Kan-how. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ping-seuh,  Ninjj, 

earl  of  Ch'ing,  died. 

4 In  the  sixth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke 

Ting  of  Ch'ing. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Kwei-sze,  Ning, 

viscount  of  T‘S,ng,  died. 

6 In  winter,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Taou  of  T‘3,ng. 


Par.  1.  This  was  the  6th  month  since  his 
death.  The  burial  was  late. 

Par.  2.  Kan-how  was  a city  of  Tsin,  in  the 
south-east  of  the  pres,  dis,  of  Ch*ing-gan 

dep.  Kwang-p'ing  (j^  ^),  Cliih-le. 
The  duke  found  that  Ts‘e  was  tired  of  him,  and 
now  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Tsin. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  spring,  the  duke 
was  going  to  Tsin,  and  wanted  to  proceed  to 
Kan-how.  Tsze-kea-tsze  said  to  him,  “ When 
one  has  to  request  a refuge  from  another,  and  at 
once  proceeds  to  where  he  would  be  at  ease, 
who  will  hare  any  pity  for  him?  You  should 
go  [only]  to  the  borders  [at  first].’*  The  duke 
would  not  listen  to  this  suggestion,  [and  pro- 
ceeded to  Kan-how],  and  sent  word  [from  it]  to 
the  capital  of  Tsin,  begging  that  he  might  be 
met  there.  The  marquis,  however,  said.  “ Heav- 
en is  afflicting  the  State  of  Loo,  and  its  ruler 
has  long  endured  his  sorrow  abroad.  Without 
sending  a single  messenger  to  me,  however,  he 
threw  himself  upon  one  merely  related  to  him 
by  affinity.  It  should  suffice  for  him  to  have 
got  [the  marquts  of  Ts‘e]  to  meet  him.”  The 
duke  was  made  to  return  to  the  borders,  and 
then  he  was  met.' 

The  critics  think  that  all  these  notices  of  the 
movements  of  the  duke,  where  he  went,  where 
he  halted,  &c.,  are  from  the  pencil  of  Confucius 
himself; — to  show  that  the  ruler  of  Loo  was  still 
in  existence,  and  indicate  his  condemnation  of 
the  usurpation  of  Ke-sun  See  the  note  by  the 
K‘ang-he  editors  on  this  par. 

Parr.  8,  4.  Kung-yang  has  for  jja.  The 
burial  of  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing  in  the  8d  month  after 
his  death  must  have  been  so  hastened  on  for 
some  extraordinary  reason. 

[The  Chuen  introduces  here  a narrative  of  af- 
fairs inTsin: — 4 K‘cShingand  WooTsangofTsin 
exchanged  wives,  in  consequence  of  which  K‘e 
Ying  (Head  of  the  K*e  family,  and  son  of  K*e 
Woo  mentioned  in  the  Chuen  appended  to  IX. 
iii.  4,)  purposed  to  seize  them.  Consulting,  how- 
ever, the  marshal  Shuh  Yew  on  the  subject,  that 
officer  said,  4,We  read  in  a book  of  Clring  that 
those  who  hate  what  is  right  and  dislike  what 
is  correct  are  very  many.  The  sway  of  what  is  j 


unprincipled  is  established.  I am  afraid  you 
will  not  escape  evil  consequences,  [if  you  do  it]. 
The  ode  (She,  III.  ii.  ode  X.  6)  says, 

* The  people  have  many  perversities ; 

Do  not  you  set  up  your  perversity  before 
them.* 

Suppose  you  let  them  alone  for  the  present.” 
Ying  said,  “ If  our  K*e  family  privately  punish 
them,  what  is  it  to  the  State?”  Accordingly  he 
seized  the  criminals.  [In  the  meantime!  K‘e 
Siting  bribed  Scuu  Leib,  who  spoke  for  him  to 
the  marquis;  and  K‘e  Ying  was  seized.  One  of 
his  officers  said,  “ He  is  sure  in  any  case  to  die; 
but  let  my  master  hear  of  the  death  of  Shing  and 
Tsang,  and  it  will  be  a satisfaction  to  him.”  On 
this  he  put  both  those  men  to  death.  In  sum- 
mer, in  the  6th  month,  Tsin  put  K‘e  Ying  to 
death,  and  Sze-wo  of  Yang,  who  was  a partizan 
of  his  and  had  aided  his  lawlessness.  On  this 
account  he  [also]  was  nut  to  death,  and  the  fami- 
lies of  K‘e  and  Yang-shch  were  extinguished. 

‘Formerly  Shnh-heang  had  wished  to  marry 
a daughter  of  Woo- ill  in,  duke  of  Shin,  but  his 
mother  wanted  him  to  take  one  of  her  kindred 
rather.  He  said  to  her,  “ My  mothers  (/.  e.  the 
inmates  of  his  father’s  harem)  are  many,  hut  my 
father  has  few  children  by  them.  I must  keep  a- 
loof  from  your  kindred.”  She  replied,  “ The  wife 
of  Tszc-ling  (Woo-shin.  His  wife  was  Hew  Kc. 
See  on  VII.  x.  8,  et  al.)  proved  the  death  of  three 
husbands,  one  ruler,  and  her  son,  and  ruined 
a State,  and  two  of  its  ministers.  Ought  you 
not  to  keep  aloof  from  her?  I have  heard  that, 
where  there  is  extreme  beauty,  there  is  sure  to 
be  extreme  wickedness.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Yaou  Tsze,  a younger  wife  of  [duke  Muh] 
of  Ch'ing,  and  the  younger  sister  of  Tsze-ntih. 
The  brother  died  early,  leaving  no  offspring;  and 
since  Heaven  accumulated  so  much  beauty  in 
her,  there  must  [still]  be  great  ruin  to  be  accom- 
plished by  her. 

“‘In  ancient  times  the  prince  of  Jing  had  a 
daughter,  with  splendid  black  hair  and  very 
beautiful,  so  that  her  brightness  cast  a light 
around  her,  and  she  was  named  ‘ the  dark  Lady.* 
The  prince  K'wei,  [Shun's]  minister  of  Music, 
married  her,  and  she  bore  to  him  Fib -fun  g,  who 
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in  truth  had  the  heart  of  a pljr,  insatiably  covet- 
ous and  gluttonous,  quarrelsome  and  perverse 
without  measure,  so  that  men  called  him  * the 
great  Fig.’  E,  the  prince  of  K'eung,  extinguish- 
ed him  [and  his  House],  and  so  K‘wei  had  none 
to  maintain  his  sacrifices.  Moreover,  the  ruin 
of  the  three  dynasties  and  the  setting  aside  of 
[our  princej  Kung-tsze  (See  the  Chuen  appended 
to  111.  xxviii.  1,  etni.)  were  brought  about  by 
such  creatures.  Why  are  you  going  to  do  such 
a thing?  Those  strange  Beings  are  sufficient  to 
move  men  [from  their  principles];  and  if  virtue 
nnd  righteousness  are  not  maintained,  calamity 
is  sure  to  come.” 

‘ Shuh-heang  was  afraid,  and  did  not  dare  to 
take  the  lady,  but  duke  P'ing  forced  him  to  do 
so.  She  bore  to  him  Pih-ahih  (Sie-wo  of  Yang 
above).  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  mother 
of  Tsze-yung  ran  to  tell  her  mother-in-law,  say- 
ing, “ My  sister-in-lnw  has  a boy.”  The  mo- 
ther-in-law was  going  to  sec  the  child,  but 
when  she  got  to  the  hall,  she  heard  his  voice, 
and  relumed,  saying,  “ It  is  the  voice  of  a wolf. 
A wolfish  child  will  have  a wild  heart.  None 
hut  lie  will  destroy  the  clan  of  Yang-sheh.” 
So  she  would  not  look  at  him.*] 

Par.  5.  Hero  again  Kung-yang  has  ^ for 


[The  Chuen  has  here  another  long  narrative 
nlxiut  affairs  in  Tsin : — * In  autumn,  Han  Seuon- 
tsze  of  Tsin  died,  and  the  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Wei  Heen-tszc  (Mentioned 
before  in  the  Chuen  on  IX.  xxiii.  7).  He  divided 
the  lauds  of  the  K*e  and  Yang-sheh  families, 
the  former  into  7,  nnd  the  latter  into  3 districts ; 
and  made  Szc-ina  M e-mow  great  officer  of  Woo; 
Kea  Sin,  of  K*c;  Sze-ma  Woo,  of  P‘ing-ling; 
Wei  Mow,  of  Kftng-yang ; Che  Seu-woo,  of  T*oo- 
sliwuy ; llan  Koo,  of  Mu-show;  Mfing  Ping,  of 
Yu;  Yob  Seaou,  of  T*ung-te;  Chaou  Chaou,  of 
Ping-yang;  Lcaou  Gan,  of  Yang-ihc.  He  gave 
their  appointments  to  Kea  Sin  and  Sze-ma 
Woo  because  of  their  services  to  the  royal 
House;  and  theirs  to  Che  Seu-woo,  Chaou  Chaou, 
llan  Koo,  and  Wei  Mow,  because  he  considered 
that,  though  they  were  the  sons  of  concubines, 
they  would  not  fail  in  their  offices  and  could 
maintain  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  The 
[other]  four  all  received  their  districts,  nnd  then 
appeared  before  Wei-tsze,  showing  that  they 
were  appoint'd  because  of  their  worthiness. 
He  snid  to  Ching  Chuen,  “As  I have  given 
Mow  (His  own  son  by  a concubine)  a district, 
will  men  say  that  1 ant  acting  partially  ?”  “ Why 
should  they  do  so?”  was  the  reply.  Mow  is  of 
such  a character  that,  though  kept  at  a distance, 
he  does  not  forget  his  ruler,  and,  though  kept  as 
a near  favourite,  he  will  not  assume  anything 
over  his  associates.  In  presence  of  gHin  he 
thinks  of  righteousness ; in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties, lie  seeks  to  maintain  his  purity.  He 
can  keep  his  heart,  and  abstain  from  all  licen- 
tious conduct.  You  have  given  him  a district, 
hut  was  it  not  proper  to  do  so?  Formerly, 
when  king  Woo  subdued  Sltattg,  and  obtained 
grand  |»iss<'*sion  of  all  the  land,  15  of  his  bro- 
thers received  States,  and  40  other  princes  of 
the  surname  of  Ke  did  the  same; — these  were 
all  appointments  of  kindred.  They  were  made 
because  of  the  virtue  of  their  subjects,  whether 
nearly  or  distantly  related.  The  ode  (She,  111.  I. 
ode  VII.  4)  says, 


‘Now  this  king  Wftn 

Was  gifted  by  God  with  the  power  of  judg- 
ment, 

So  that  the  fame  of  his  virtue  silently  grew. 
His  virtue  was  highly  intelligent, 

Highly  intelligent  and  of  rare  discrimina- 
tion; 

Capable  of  leading,  capable  of  ruling, — 

To  rule  over  this  great  nation, 

Rendering  a cordial  submission,  abletopro- 
duce  cordial  union. 

When  the  sway  came  to  king  Wftn, 

His  virtue  left  nothing  to  be  dissatisfied 
with. 

He  received  the  blessing  of  God, 

And  it  was  extended  to  his  descendants/ 

To  have  a mind  able  to  determine  what  is  right 
is  called  ‘ the  power  of  judgment/  When  virtue 
through  its  correctness  is  responded  to  with 
harmony,  we  have  its  ‘ silent  exertion.’  Extend- 
ing a bright  influence  over  all  quarters  is  cnllctl 
'illumination/  Earnest  beneficence  without 
selfish  partiality  is  called  ‘discrimination/ 
Teaching  without  being  weary  is  called  * lead  ■ 
ing.*  'The  ruler’  is  he  who  makes  happy 
by  his  rewards  and  awes  by  his  punishments. 
‘ Submission  ’ is  when  there  is  a universal  sub- 
jection to  gentleness  aud  harmony.  ‘Cordial 
union  ’ Is  the  effect  of  the  choice  of  what  is  good, 
and  following  it.  Character  of  which  heaven 
and  earth  are  the  warp  and  woof  is  called  * ac- 
complished/ When  these  nine  virtues  are  found 
without  error,  there  is  nothing  in  the  conduct 
to  occasion  dissatisfaction.  Thus  it  was  that 
king  Wan  received  his  dignity  from  Heaven, 
and  his  descendants  were  blessed  through  him. 
In  your  promotions  you  have  approximated  to 
the  virtue  of  Wftn.  Far-extending  will  be  the 
effect ! ” 

‘When  Kea  Sin  was  about  to  proceed  to  his 
district,  he  appeared  before  Wei-tsze,  who  said  to 
hint,  “ Come  here.  Sin.  Formerly,  when  Shuh- 
heang  went  to  Ch'ing,  Tsung  Meet)  of  that  State, 
who  was  an  ugly  man,  wished  to  see  him,  and 
followed  for  that  purpose  the  servants  who  were 
removing  the  dishes  [of  the  feast].  As  he  stood 
below  the  ltnll,  he  uttered  one  sentence  so 
excellent,  that  when  Shuh-heang,  who  was  about 
to  drink,  heard  it,  he  said,  'That  must  he 
Tsung  Ming;*  and  with  this  he  descended  the 
slops,  took  him  by  the  band,  and  ascended  with 
him.  saying,  * Formerly,  a great  officer  of  Kea, 
who  was  ugly,  married  a wife  who  was  beautiful ; 
but  for  3 years  she  neither  laughed  nor  spoke. 
He  drove  with  her  to  [the  marsh  of]  Kaou,  aud 
there  shot  at  a pheasant  and  hit  it,  upon  which 
•he  laughed  for  the  first  time  and  spoke,  so  that 
the  officer  said,  ‘ One’s  ability  should  not  be  un- 
exercised. If  I had  not  been  able  to  shoot,  you 
would  not  have  laughed  nor  spoken.’  Now  Sir, 
your  features  are  rather  undistinguished,  and  it' 
you  had  not  spoken,  I should  probably  have 
remained  unacquainted  with  you.  Your  [ability 
of]  speech  must  not  be  unexercised.’  In  this 
way  they  became  like  old  acquaintances.  Now 
you  have  done  good  service  to  the  royal  House, 
and  therefore  I have  given  you  your  appoint- 
ment. Go  and  be  reverently  attentive  to  your 
duty.  Mini:-h  not  aught  in  the  energy  of  your 
services.” 

‘When  Chung-ne  heard  of  the  appointments 
made  by  Wei-tsze,  lie  considered  them  to  be 
just,  and  said,  “ He  has  not  failed  in  his  duty 
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to  those  near  him  of  his  own  House,  nor  has  he 
erred  in  his  promotion  of  others  more  remote. 
Ilis  conduct  may  be  pronounced  just.”  When 
he  heard  of  his  charge  to  Kca  Sin,  he  considered 
it  to  be  loyal.  The  ode  (ILL  i.  ode  1. 6)  says, 

‘Ever  strive  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
will  [of  Heaven], 

And  you  will  be  seeking  for  yourselves 
much  happiness.’ 

This  is  loyalty.  Wei-tsze’s  appointments  were 
just,  and  his  charge  was  loyal ; — was  it  not  likely 
that  his  posterity  would  continue  long  in  the 
State  of  Tain?* 

Par.  0.  Though  the  duke  was  in  exile,  we 
see  that  Kc-sun  kept  up  the  reciprocities  of  Loo 
with  foreign  States,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing 
the  matter  with  itself. 

[The  Chuen  gives  a narrative  here,  illustrating 
the  faithfulness  of  Wei  Mow  above: — * In  winter. 
jt  man  of  Kftng-yang  had  a law  suit,  which  Wei 
Mow  was  nut  able  to  determine,  and  he  referred 
it  [to  the  capital].  The  principal  member  of 
the  man’s  family  offered  a bribe  of  some  female 
musicians,  which  Wci-tsze  was  going  to  receive. 
Mow  said  to  Yen  Mull  and  Joo  K*wan,  “ Our  lord 
is  noted  through  the  States  for  not  receiving 


bribes,  but  there  could  be  no  greater  case  of  such 
acceptance,  if  he  receive  [what  is  offered  by] 
this  man  of  Kflng-yang.  You  must  remonstrate 
with  him.”  They  agreed  todo so;  and  when  [Wei- 
tsze]  retired  from  the  audience  of  the  marquis, 
they  w'ere  waiting  in  his  court-yard.  When 
his  meal  was  brought  in,  lie  called  them  [to  join 
in  it];  and  during  its  course,  they  Bighcd  three 
times.  When  it  was  over,  he  made  them  sit 
down  [with  him },  and  said.  “ I have  heard  my 
uncles  repent  the  common  saying  that  ‘Meat 
makes  a man  forget  his  sorrow  — w hat  was  the 
reason  that  while  the  food  was  being  served  up, 
you  gave  [those]  three  sighs.”  They  answered 
both  together,  saying,  “ Wo  were  drinking  with 
a friend,  and  ate  nothing  [last]  evening.  When 
the  first  course  came  in,  we  were  afraid  there 
might  not  be  sufficient,  and  therefore  we  sighed. 
When  the  second  course  came,  we  condemned 
ourselves,  and  thought.  ‘How  could  we  be 
feasted  by  the  general,  and  not  get  enough?’ 
This  was  the  reason  of  the  second  sigh.  And 
when  the  last  course  was  ended,  [we  thought], 
‘Would  that  it  were  with  minds  of  sniierior 
men  as  it  is  with  the  bellies  of  small  men  like 
us! — that  they  were  satisfied  when  they  had 
enough!’”  On  this  Wci-tsze  refused  [the  bribe 
of]  the  man  of  Kang-yang.’] 


Twenty-ninth  year. 
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1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-ninth  year,  he  came  from  Kan- 

how,  and  resided  in  Yun.  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  sent 
Kaon  Chang  there  to  condole  with  him. 

2 The  duke  went  to  Tsin,  and  halted  in  Kan-how. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Kang-tsze,  Shuh 

E died. 

4 It  was  autumn,  the  ninth  month. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  [the  people]  of  Y un 

dispersed. 


Par.  1.  In  XXVI.  2,  it  issnid  that  the  duke 
Clime  tmn>  Te'e  (!g  Q ffi)  end  resided  in  | 
Yun.  Though  ho  hud  nut  been  to  the  capital  ; 
of  Ta‘e,  he  had  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis,  | 
which  was  held  sufficient  to  authorize  the  record 
that  he  came  from  T»‘e.  But  though  he  had 
entered  Tsin,  ami  lx**ii  met  perhaps  on  its  bor- 
ders  (See  the  Chuen  on  XXVIII.  2)  by  officers 
from  its  court,  he  had  not  had  a meeting  with  f 
the  marquis  ; and  therefore  it  could  only  be  said  i 
here  that  * ho  arrived  from  Kan-how.* 

The  Chuen  says : — * When  the  duke  came 
from  Kan-how,  and  [again]  resided  in  Yun,  the  j 
marquis  of  Ta‘e  sent  Knuu  Chang  to  condole 
with  him,  and  that  officer  merely  addressed  j 
him  by  the  title  of  “Sir;”  on  which  Tsze-  j 
kca-tsze  said,  “The  ruler  of  Ts*e  is  humbling  | 
you.  You  are  only  being  disgraced.**  The  duke  : 
then  went  [hack]  to  Kan-how.’  The  duke  had 
left  Ts‘e  anrl  gone  to  Tsin,  hoping  that  he  would 
receive  better  treatment,  and  substantial  help. 
On  the  contrary  he  found  himself  worse  off,  and 
on  his  return  to  Yun,  the  inarqui*  of  Ts‘e  only 
treated  him  with  contempt.  The  style  of  the 
messenger  in  calling  him  *Sir(^  y^I')’  was 
the  mode  of  addressing  a great  officer.  The 
message  of  condolence  was  really  a message  of 
mockery* 

[There  is  a narrative  here  about  affairs  in 
Chow: — 1 In  the  8d  month,  on  Ke-mnou,  Ying 
earl  of  Shaou,  Koo  chief  of  the  House  of  Yin, 
and  the  sou  of  Loo  earl  of  Yuen  (See  the  Clrien 
on  XVIII.  4)  were  put  to  death  in  the  capital. 
On  the  return  of  Koo  of  Yin  (See  on  XXVI.  8). 
a woman  met  him  in  the  suburbs  of  Chow,  and 
condemned  his  conduct,  saying,  “ When  in 
Chow,  he  encouraged  others  to  do  evil ; when 
he  left  it,  ho  numbered  the  days  (ill  his  return : — 


this  fellow  is  not  likely  to  last  beyond  3 years.*’ 
In  summer,  in  the  5th  month,  on  K&ng-yin,  tho 
[late]  king’s  son  Chnou-keu  entered  Leon,  and 
held  it  in  revolt.  Yin  Puh-ning  defeated  him.’] 
Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Every  year 
P’ing-tsze  bought  horses,  and  provider!  clothe* 
and  shoes  fur  the  [duke’s]  followers,  and  sent 
them  to  Kan-how.  The  duke  seized  those  who 
brought  the  horses  and  sold  them,  on  which  the 
! horses  were  not  again  sent. 

1 ‘ The  marquis  of  Wei  sent  him  a horse  of  his 

I own  chariot,  which  was  called  K’e-fuh.  It  fell 
’ into  a ditch  and  died,  and  the  duke  was  going 
j to  have  a coffin  made  for  ir,  but  Tsze-kea-tsze 
said  to  him.  “Your  followers  are  in  distress, 
j Please  give  [the  value]  to  them  to  get  food.”  On 
j this  he  had  it  wrapped  up  iti  a curtain,  [and 
buried  ill. 

l ‘ The  duke  gave  Kung-yen  a robe  of  Iamb’s 
fur,  and  sent  him  to  present  a Lung-foo  [piece 
I of  jade]  to  the  marquis  of  Ts*e.  Kung-yen 
; took  the  opportunity  to  present  [also]  the  robe, 

: and  the  marquis  was  pleased,  ana  gave  him  [the 
j city  of]  Yang-kuh. 

‘The  mothers  of  Kung-yen  and  Kung-wei 
I (Both,  the  duke’s  sons.  See  the  Chuen  on  XXV. 
5)  were  both  withdrawn  to  the  birth-chamt  er, 

' when  their  sons  were  bom.  Kung-yen  was  born 
j first,  but  Kung-wei*s  mother  said,  “ We  retired 
, here  together.  Ia.*1  us  announce  the  births  of  our 
! children  [also]  together."  Three  days  after, 
Kung-wei  was  born,  and  bis  mother  gave  the 
i announcement  of  his  birth  first,  so  that  the  duke 
! enn*idorcd  him  the  elder  of  the  two.  Now, 
i however,  the  duke  was  selfishly  glad  because  of 
[the  gift  of  J Yang-kuh;  ami  thinking  [also]  of 
I what  had  happened  in  Loo,  he  said.  **  Jt  was 
' Woo -jin  (Kung-wei)  who  wrought  this  misery, 
and  though  the  last-born  lie  is  considered  the 
elder ; — his  falsity  is  of  long  standing."  Ac- 
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cordingly  he  degraded  him.  and  appointed  Rung- 
yen  to  be  his  eldest  son  and  heir.’ 

Par.  3.  Kuh-leang  says  here: — ‘ Ke-sun  E-joo, 
said,  “Shuh  has  died  without  any  illness.  This 
is  [another  proof  of]  why  we  are  without  the 
duke.  It  is  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  not 
from  any  offence  of  mine.”  ’ Ilia  glossarist  Fan 
Ning  observes  that  Shuh  E had  wished  to  bring 
the  duke  back.  Of  this  Tso-she  says  nothing, 
nor  of  E’s  dying  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Par.  4.  [The  Chuen  appends  here  a long  nar- 
rative on  the  subject  of  dragons : — * In  autumn, 
a dragon  appeared  in  the  suburbs  of  Keang,  on 
which  Wei  Heen-tsze  asked  Ts‘ae  Mih  [the  grand 
historiographer],  saying,  “I  have  heard  that 
of  all  the  scaly  tribes  the  dragon  in  the  most 
knowing,  because  it  cannot  be  got  alive.  Is  it 
true  to  say  that  it  is  thus  knowing?”  Milt  replied, 

44  This  is  only  men's  want  of  knowledge;  it  is  not 
that  the  dragon  is  really  knowing.  Anciently 
they  kept  dragons,  and  hence  there  were  in  the 
kingdom  the  families  of  Hwandung,  (Dragon- 
rearer)  and  Yu-lung  (Dragon-ruler).”  Heen-tsze 
Klid,  “ I have  heard  myself  of  those  two  families, 
but  do  not  know  their  history; — what  is  the 
meaning  of  their  names?”  [The  historiographer] 
replied.  “ Formerly,  there  was  Shuh-gan  of  Lew, 
who  had  a distant  descendant  called  Tung- 
foo,  very  fond  of  dragons,  and  able  to  And  out 
their  tastes  and  likings,  so  as  to  supply  them 
with  meat  and  drink.  Many  dragons  came  to 
him,  and  he,  according  to  their  nature,  reared 
them  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Shun,  who 
gave  him  the  surnamcof  Tung,  and  t heclaii-name 
of  Hwan-lung.  He  was  [also]  invested  with 
the  principality  of]  Tsung-cb*uen,  and  the 
amily  of  Tsung-e  is  of  his  posterity.  Thus  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Shun,  and  for  genera- 
tions after,  dragons  were  reared. 

414  We  come  [then]  to  K'utig-kcah  of  the  Ilea 
dynasty,  who  was  [so]  obedient  and  acceptable 
to  God,  that  G1  id  gave  him  teams  of  dragons; 
two  from  the  Ho  and  tw'o  from  the  linn. — in 
pairs,  male  and  female.  K‘utig-kcah  could  not 
feed  them,  ami  no  members  of  the  Hwan-lung 
family  were  to  be  found.  Hut  amid  the  remains 
of  the  family  of  T*aou-t‘ang  (Yaou)  was  a 
descendant  called  Lew  Luy,  who  had  learned 
the  art  of  rearing  dragons  from  the  family  of 
Hwan-lung.  With  this  lie  undertook  to  serve 
K'ung-keah,  and  was  able  to  feed  the  dragons. 
The  sovereign  esteemed  his  service,  gave  him 
the  clan-name  of  Yu-lung.  and  appointed  him 
to  the  place  of  the  descendants  of  Cli*e-wei  (See 
on  IX.  xxiv.  1).  One  of  the  female  dragons  died.  I 
and  he  secretly  preserved  it  as  mi  need  meat  in 
brine,  supplying  with  it  the  table  of  the  sovereign 
of  Ilea,  who  enjoyed  it,  ami  required  him  to  find 
others  [for  the  same  use].  On  this  Lew'  Luy  was 
afraid,  and  removed  to  Lou-heen.  The  family 
of  Fan  is  descended  from  him." 

‘Heen-tsze  said,  “What  is  the  reason  that 
there  are  none  now?"  Mih  replied,  “Every 
kind  of  creatures  must  have  its  own  officers, 
who  carefully  attend  to  the  laws  of  its  nature, 
morning  and  evening  thinking  of  them,  ami 
who,  if  for  a single  day  they  fail  in  their  duties, 
should  lie  liable  to  death,  lose  their  offices,  and 
have  no  support.  When  the  officer*  rest  in  the 
performance  of  their  appointed  duties,  the 
creatures  come  to  them  [ubundnntly].  If  they 
neglect  and  abandon  those  duties,  the  creatures 
cense  to  appear,  and  lie  concealed their  pro- 


dnetion  is  restrained  and  stopped.  In  this  way 
there  were  the  officers  of  the  five  elementary 
principles,  who  were  called  the  five  officers, 
received  their  several  clan-names  and  sur- 
names, and  were  appointed  dukes  of  the  highest 
rank.  They  were  sacrificed  to,  [after  death], 
as  Spirits,  and  received  honour  and  offerings, 
at  the  altars  of  the  hind  and  grain,  and  at  the 
five  [regular]  sacrifices.  The  chief  officer  of 
wood  was  called  Kow-mang;  of  fire,  Uhuh- 
yung;  of  metal,  Juh-show ; of  water,  Heuen- 
ming;  of  earth,  How-roo.  The  dragon  is  a 
creature  of  the  water;  there  is  no  longer  an 
officer  of  the  water;  and  therefore  it  is  not  got 
alive.  If  this  lie  denied,  [consider]  what  wo 
have  in  the  Yih  of  Chow.  In  the  case  of  the 
diagram  K’een  on  the  line  which  appears 

changed  in  Kow  (E==),  we  have,  ‘ The  dragon 
lies  hid  in  the  water;  it  is  not  the  time  for 
active  employment on  that  which  is  changed 
in  T‘ung-jin  (==),  ‘The  dragon  appears  in  the 
fields  ;*  on  that  which  is  changed  in  Ta-yew 
(~~  ~),  ‘Flies  the  dragon  in  the  heavens;1  and  on 
that  which  is  changed  in  K*wac  (-====),  ‘The 
dragon  goes  too  far.  There  will  be  reason  for 
repentance and  where  all  its  lines  would  be  as 
in  K‘wftn  (S=),  ‘There  appear  all  the  dragons 
without  a Head.  It  is  fortunate.’  Then  in  the 
case  of  K‘wfin,  on  that  line  which  is  changed  in 
Poh  (==),  we  have,  ‘The  dragons  fight  in  the 
wilderness.’  If  the  dragon  had  not  constantly 
— morning  and  evening — appeared,  who  could 
have  thus  described  it?”  Heen-tsze  asked, 
“What  were  the  families  of  the  five  officers, 
sacrificed  to  at  the  nltars  of  the  land  and  grain, 
and  of  the  five  Spirit*  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances?" Mill  again  replied,  “In  the  time  of 
Shaon-lmou,  there  were  four  men.  called  Ch‘ung, 
Kae,  Sew,  and  He,  able  to  regulate  I the  king- 
doms of  ] metal,  wood,  ami  water.  Clrung  was 
made  Kow-mang;  Kae,  Juh-show ; and  Sew  ami 
He.  lleucn-ming.  For  ages  those  families  did 
not  fail  in  their  duties,  but  completed  the  merit 
of  K*euug-sang  (Shaou-haou).  These  shared  in 
three  of  the  sacrifices.  Chuen-heuh  had  a son 
called  lx?,  who  became  tlie  Chuh-yung.  Kung- 
kung  had  a son  called  Kow-lung,  who  hecamo 
the  How-t*oo.  These*  shared  in  two  of  the  sacri- 
fices. How-t'oo  was  sacrificed  to  at  the  altar  of 
the  land  ; at  that  of  the  Spirit  of  the  grain,  the 
director  of  Agriculture.  A son  of  Lcen-shnn 
was  called  Ch‘oo,  and  he  shared  in  this  sacrifice. 
During  the  lion,  dynasty  and  previously  they 
sacrificed  to  him.  K*c,  the  ancestor  of  Chow, 
was  also  director  of  Agriculture.  From  the 
Sluing  dynasty  downwards,  they  have  sacrificed 
to  him.”  ’ 

Par.  5.  This  event  put  the  climax  to  the 
duke's  misery  and  destitution.  Henceforth  he 
had  no  foot-hold  in  Loo.  — see  on  VI.  iii.  1, 

'Die  people,  no  doubt,  found  the  residence  of  the 
duke  and  his  followers  in  the  city  to  be  both 
troublesome  and  burdensome.  They  dispersed, 
therefore,  and  left  his  followers  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  it.  The  duke  himself  was  at  this  timo 
in  Kan-how. 
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j^e  have  here  another  narrative  about  affairs 
in  Tain: — ‘In  winter,  Chaou  Yana  and  Seuen 
Yin  of  Tain  led  a force,  and  walled  Joo-pin. 
after  which  they  laid  upon  the  [districts  of  the] 
State  a contribution  of  a Icoo  (=480  catties)  of 
iron,  in  order  to  cast  penal  tyipods,  on  which 
they  inscribed  the  penal  laws  prepared  by  Fan 
Seuen-tsze.’ 

* Chung-ne  said,  “Tsin  is  going  to  ruin!  It 
has  lost  its  [proper]  rules  [of  administration]. 
Tsin  ought  to  keep  the  laws  and  rules  which 
T'atig-shuh  received  for  the  regulation  of  his 
people.  If  the  ministers  and  great  officers  would 
keep  them  in  their  several  positions,  the  people 
would  be  able  to  honour  their  higher  classes, 
and  those  higher  classes  would  be  able  to  pre- 
serve their  inheritances.  There  would  be  no- 
thing wrong  with  the  nohle  or  the  mean.  We 
should  have  what  might  be  called  the  [proper] 
rules.  For  this  purpose  duke  Win  made  his 
officers  of  different  degrees,  and  formed  the 
laws  of  P^-leu  (See  on  V.  xxvii.  5),  thus  becom- 
ing lord  of  covenants.  When  those  rules  are 
now  abandoned,  and  tripods  with  the  penal 


laws  on  them  are  formed  instead,  the  people  will 
study  the  tripods,  and  not  care  to  honour  their 
men  of  rank.  But  when  there  is  no  distinction 
of  noble  and  mean,  how  can  a State  continue  to 
exist?  Moreover,  the  penal  laws  of  Seuen-tsze 
are  those  adopted  at  the  review  in  E (See  the 
Chuen  at  the  beginning  of  VI.  vi.), — the  enact- 
ments which  lc*d  to  the  disorder  of  Tsin ; how 
can  they  be  made  its  laws?”  The  historiogra- 
pher Ta*ae  Mih  said,  “The  families  of  Fan  and 
Chung-hang  are  in  danger  of  perishing.  Chung- 
hang  Yin  (/.  q.  Seun  Yin)  is  an  inferior  minister, 
and  yet  he  intrudes  into  the  duties  of  a higher 
rank,  presuming  to  make  these  articles  with  the 
penal  statutes,  to  form  the  laws  of  the  State. 
This  is  giving  an  example  of  lawlessness;  and 
moreover  he  involves  the  Fan  family,  and  will 
ruin  it  by  the  change  he  is  making.  Wherein 
the  Chaou  family  is  concerned,  Chaou-mAng 
indeed  has  been  a party  to  this,  but  he  could 
not  help  it.  If  he  cultivate  his  virtue,  he  may 
escape  [the  fate  of  Yin]."’ 

Compare  with  the  remarks  attributed  here  to 
Confucius  the  narrative  appended  to  VI.  2.] 


Thirtieth  year. 
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XXX.  1 In  his  thirtieth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first 
month,  the  duke  was  in  Kan-how. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  K‘eu-tsih,  marquis  of 

Tsin,  died. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  there  was  the  burial 

of  duke  K‘ing  of  Tsin. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  Woo  extinguished  Seu, 

and  Uhang-yu,  viscount  of  Seu,  fled  to  Ts‘oo. 


Par.  1 The  duke  had  gone,  the  previous 
spring,  to  Kan-how,  and,  we  may  suppose,  had 
remained  there.  It  was  of  no  use  for  him  to 
think  now  of  returning  to  Tun,  as  that  city  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  The  & 
in  the  text,  instead  of  the  in  XXVII.  1 et  al. , 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Yun  was  in 
Loo,  a city  belonging  to  the  duke,  in  which 
circumstances  obliged  him  for  a time  to  take 
up  his  residence,  whereas  he  could  only  be 
descril>ed  as  * being  in  K‘an-how,*  which  belonged 
to  another  State.  But  is  there  anything  more, 


any  judgment  of  Confucius,  indicated  by  the 
record,  ^ 0^,  repeated  as  it  is  at 

the  commencement  of  the  two  next  years? 
Dukes  of  Loo  had  more  than  once,  on  previous 
occasions  during  the  period  of  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘cw,  been  absent  from  their  capitals  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  once  only  does  the  text 
record  the  fact,  in  the  of  IX.  xxix.  1. 

See  the  notes  there.  The  critics  are  divided  on  the 
question.  Too  Yu  (Trying  to  explain  IVo’s  lan- 
guage here,  which  the  K*ang-he  editors  do  not 
give,  and  which  I have  trial  in  vain  to  under* 
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stand)  finds  in  tlie  Unjnugc  tlic  expression  of 
condemnation, — indicating  that  the  duke  was 
an  exile,  through  his  own  misconduct,  and  oh* 
stinacy  in  rejecting  the  counsels  of  Tsze-kca; 
and  this  view  is  strongly  advocated  by  Muou 
Se-ho.  Lew  Ch'ang  anil  others  see  in  the  lan- 
guage the  expression  of  the  sage's  sympathy 
with  the  duke.  Loo  had  cast  him  out,  but  the 
sage  would  thus  keep  Loo  in  mind  of  him 


ojjfja  and  show  his  own  opinion 

that  the  duke  was  still  the  only  ruler  of  the 
State.  It  is  sufficient  fur  the  student  to  be 
content  with  the  fact  as  it  is  recorded. 

Parr.  2,  8.  The  funeral  of  the  marquis  took  i 
place  earlier  than  it  should  have  done,  accord-  : 
ing  to  the  rule  prescribed  for  such  a ceremony,  j 
That  the  duke,  though  in  Tsin,  took  no  action 
on  the  occasion,  shows  that  his  residence  in  that  i 
State  was  barely  permitted. 

The  Chuen  says : — ‘ Yew  Kcih  of  ChHng  went  ! 
to  Tsin  to  offer  the  condolences  of  his  State, 
and  to  accompany  the  funeral.  Wei  lieen-tsze 
sent  Szc  King-piti  to  question  him,  saying,  “On 
the  death  of  duke  Taou,  Tsze-se  came  with  con- 
dolences, and  Tsze-keaou  attended  the  funeral 
(See  the  1st  narrative  of  the  Chuen  after  IX. 
xv.  7);  what  is  the  reason  that  you.  Sir,  have 
no  second  commissioner  with  you?”  Keili 
replied,  “The  reason  why  the  States  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of  Tsin  lies  in 
the  rules  of  propriety,  by  which  are  [here]  to  be 
understood  the  service  of  a great  State  by  a hmiji  II 
one,  and  the  cherishing  of  the  small  Slate  by 
the  great  one.  The  service  appears  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  which  arc  given  from  time  to 
time;  the  cherishing,  in  the  great  Slate's  com- 
passion for  the  other's  wants  or  inabilities.  In 
consequence  of  the  situation  of  our  poor  State 
between  great  States,  we  perform  our  duties  and 
render  our  contributions.  If  we  have  unhappily 
not  been  able  [at  any  time]  to  present  our  con- 
tribution against  unforeseen  evils,  it  was  not 
because  we  presumed  to  forget  your  commands. 

‘The  rule  of  the  ancient  kings  was,  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  prince  of  a State,  a simple  officer 
should  be  sent  from  other  States  to  express 
their  condolences,  and  a great  officer  to  attend 
the  funeral.  Only  on  occasions  of  marriage, 
friendly  alliances,  complimentary  missions,  and 
offerings,  was  a minister  to  be  sent.  On  occa- 
sions of  death  among  the  rulers  of  Tsin,  when 
there  was  leisure  in  our  poor  State,  our  former 
rulers  have  at  times  assisted,  and  held  tlie  traces 
of  the  bier.  If  there  was  no  leisure  [from  exist- 
ing affairs],  even  an  officer  and  great  officer 
have  not  been  sent  as  the  letter  of  the  rule 
required.  Your  great  State  approved,  in  its 
kindness,  where  our  observances  exceeded,  and 
did  not  condemn  where  they  were  deficient, 
entering  intelligently  into  the  circumstances  of 
our  condition,  and  accepting  what  wc  were  able 
to  do,  as  a compliance  with  propriety.  On  the 
death  of  king  Ling  (In  the  29th  year  of  duke 
Seang),  our  ruler  was  in  TVoo,  and  our  great 
officer  Yin  Twan  went  to  the  capital.  He 
was  but  a junior  minister  of  our  State,  but  tlie 
king’s  officers  threatened  no  punishment ; — they 
pitied  our  not  having  the  means  to  do  otherwise. 
Now,  Sir  great  officer,  you  ask  why  we  have  not 
followed  tlie  old  fashion.  The  old  fashion  went 
sometimes  beyond  tlie  rule,  and  sometimes  fell 
short  of  it.  I do  not  know  which  old  fashion 
wo  ought  to  have  followed.  If  you  say  that 


which  went  beyond  the  rule,  onr  ruler  is  too 
young  to  have  observed  it.  If  you  say  that 
which  fell  short  of  tlie  rule,  theu  1 am  here. 
Do  you  consider  the  matter.” 

4 The  people  of  Tsiu  could  not  question  him 
any  further.’ 

Par.  4.  Kung-yang  has  for  m The 
Chuen  says: — ‘Tlie  viscount  of  Woo  required 
the  people  of  Seu  to  seize  Ycn-yu,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  ('hung- woo  to  seize  Chuli-yung  (See  tho 
Chuen  on  XXVII.  1),  on  which  those  two 
Kung-tszes  fled  to  Ts*oo.  The  viscount  of  tiiat 
State  made  them  a large  grant  of  land,  and  de- 
termined where  they  should  remove  to,  making 
Ta-sin,  tlie  inspector  of  [the  king’s]  horses,  meet 
them  and  conduct  them  to  Yang  as  their  re- 
sidence. Jen  the  lew-director,  and  Seuh  com- 
mandant of  Shin,  the  marshal  of  the  Left,  walled 
that  city,  and  annexed  to  it  part  of  the  lands  of 
Shing-foo  and  lloo.  This  was  done  with  the 
intention  of  injuring  Woo;  but  Tsze-se  remon- 
strated, saying,  •*  Kwang  of  Woo  has  lately  got 
that  State,  and  is  showing  affection  to  his  peo- 
ple. lie  regards  them  ns  his  sons,  ami  shares 
in  all  their  sufferings; — it  must  be  with  tlie 
intention  of  using  them.  If  we  were  to  culti- 
vate good  relations  with  the  borders  of  Woo, 
and  make  them  submit  to  onr  gentleness,  we 
should  have  reason  to  fear  that  Stale’s  attacking 
us ; but  we  go  and  give  territory  to  its  enemies, 
and  thereby  increase  its  anger;-— this  surely  is 
improper.  Woo  is  connected  by  a long  descent 
with  the  House  of  Chow;  but  lying  apart  along 
the  sea,  it  has  not  had  intercourse  with  the 
other  Kc  Stales.  Now,  however,  it  has  begun 
to  be  great,  and  may  l»e  compared  with  one  of 
the  States  of  the  kingdom.  Kwang  also  is  very 
accomplished,  and  will  wish  to  pursue  a similar 
course  to  the  former  kings.  We  do  nut  know 
whether  Heaven  will  make  him  the  object  of  its 
wrath,  causing  him  to  clip  and  ruin  the  State 
of  Woo,  and  aggrandize  with  it  some  other  sur- 
name, or  whether  it  will  in  the  end  make  liirn 
the  instrument  of  blessing  Woo.  The  result  will 
not  be  distant ; why  should  we  not  meanwhile 
allow  our  Spirits  to  lie  quiet,  and  our  people  to 
rest  in  peace,  till  wc  sec  how  the  scale  turns  ? 
Why  should  we  ourselves  commence  a toilsome 
struggle?”  The  king  would  not  listen  to  this 
advice;  and  the  viscount  of  Woo,  enraged  [with 
the  course  of  Ts‘oo],  in  the  12th  month  seized 
the  viscount  of  Chung-woo,  and  then  went  on 
to  invade  Seu.  lie  raised  emhankmeuts  on  tlie 
hills  so  as  to  lay  the  capital  under  water,  and 
on  Ke-maou  he  extinguished  the  Slate.  Cliang- 
yu,  the  viscount  of  Seu,  cut  off  his  hair,  and 
went  forth,  with  his  wife,  to  meet  his  enemy, 
who  condoled  witli  him  and  scut  him  away, 
making  his  most  intimate  officers  follow  him; 
on  which  he  fled  to  Ts’oo.  Seuh.  commandant 
of  Shin,  was  leading  a force  to  relieve  Seu,  hut 
he  did  not  arrive  in  time;  so  he  walled  E and 
assigned  it  to  the  viscount  of  Seu  for  a residence. 
The  viscount  of  Woo  asked  Woo  Yun,  saying, 
“ When  you  spoke  formerly  of  invading  Ttcoo,  I 
knew  the  advisableness  of  such  a measure  (See 
XX.  the  2d  nnrr.  at  the  beginning).  But  I was 
afraid  the  king  would  send  myself,  and  I dis- 
liked another  man's  receiving  the  merit  of  my 
exploits.  Now  it  will  be  my  own ; — what  do  you 
say  to  attacking  Ts‘oo?”  Yun  replied,  “The 
govt,  of  Ts‘oo  is  in  the  hands  of  many,  who  a»e 
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at  variance  among  themselves,  and  not  one  of  \ marching ; and  when  we  have  thus  repeatedly 
them  could  bear  the  burden  of  calamity.  Jf  vre  harassed  and  woni  it  out,  lending  it  w rong  alao 
form  three  armies  to  harass  it,  when  one  of  them  in  many  ways,  if  we  follow  up  our  plan  with  all 
approaches,  all  the  forces  of  Ts‘oo  will  turn  out.  our  three  armies,  we  are  sure  to  make  a great 
Let  it  then  retire;  and  when  they  retire  let  us  conquest.”  H oh -leu  followed  this  counsel,  and 
advance  again.  Ta4oo  will  thus  be  weary  with  Ts‘oo  thus  began  to  be  distressed.' 


Thirty  first  year. 
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• 

XXXL  1 In  his  thirty-first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first 
month,  the  duke  was  in  Knn-how. 

2 Ke-sun  E-joo,  had  a meeting  with  Seun  Leih  of  Tsin 

in  Teih-leih. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ting-sze,  Ivuh,  earl 

of  Siich,  died. 

4 The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Scun  Leih  to  condole  with 

the  duke  in  Kan-how. 

5 In  autumn,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Hiien  of  Seeh. 

6 In  winter  Hih-kwfing  came  a fugitive  to  Loo  with  [the 

city  of]  Lan. 

7 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Sin-hac,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  suit  was  eclipsed. 
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F*r.  I.  Sec  on  the  1st  par.  of  last  year. 
Tao-ahe  observes  here  that  the  record  * indicates 
the  duke's  iuOunipcteney  both  in  i/oo  and 
abroad.'  His  own  subjects  would  not  have  him 
In  Lo<»,  and  neither  Ta‘e  nor  TtSn  would  afford 
him  effectual  succour. 

Far.  2.  We  have  here  and  In  par.  4 an  ac- 
c«niiit  of  negotiations  which  might  have  ended 
in  the  restoration  of  the  duke  to  Loo,  but  for 
tlie  obstinacy  of  him  and  his  followers.  Duke 
King  of  Tsili  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Woo(-^p), — duke  Ting, — who  was  anxious  to 
signalize  his  accession  by  such  an  exercise  of 
his  influence.  Kung-yang,  here  and  afterwards, 
hM  ^ tor  M-  Teih-leih  was  a city  of  Tsin. 
The  Cnnei*  says: — ‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  pro- 

P)se<l  sending  an  army  to  restore  the  duke,  but 
An  Hecn-t»ze  said  to  him,  “ If  you  suntmon 
Ko-aun  and  he  do  not  come,  it  will  be  evident 
that  he  is  a traitor  to  his  ruler.  What  do  you 
say  to  attacking  him  after  [he  has  refused  to 
come]?"  [Accordingly],  the  people  of  Tsin 
summoned  Ke-sun  to  their  State,  and  Ilcen-tsze 
privately  sent  word  to  him  to  be  sure  to  come, 
saying  that  he  would  undertake  that  he  should 
not  suffer  anything.  When  they  met  as  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  Seun  Leih  said,  “My  ruler 
has  charged  me  to  say  to  you,  ‘Why  have  you 
expelled  your  ruler?  Chow  has  a regular  pun- 
ishment for  him  who  has  a ruler  and  does  not 
serve  him.'  Do  you  consider  the  case."  Ke- 
snn,  who  had  on  a cap  of  white  silk,  wore 
clothes  of  sackcloth,  and  was  barefoot,  prostrated 
himself,  and  replied,  “I  have  not  found  it  in  my 
power  to  serve  my  ruler,  and  I w ill  not  presume 
to  flee  from  the  punishment  which  he  may  order. 
If  he  considers  that  I am  chargeable  with  guilt, 
let  me  be  confined  in  Pe  to  await  the  result  of 
his  investigation;  and  then  let  it  be  with  me  as 
he  shall  determine.  If  out  of  regard  to  my 
fathers,  he  do  not  entirely  cut  off  the  family  of 
Ke,  but  appoint  [only]  me  to  die,  or  if  be  do 
not  put  me  to  death,  or  send  me  into  exile,  it 
will  be  his  kindness,  which  till  death  even  I will 
not  forget.  But  if  1 am  allowed  to  follow  him, 
and  return  to  Loo,  this  is  what  I desire.  Should 
1 dare  to  have  any  other  thought?”’ 

Far.  3.  Tso-she  observes  here  that  we  have 
this  record,  because  the  earl  of  Seek  and  the 
duke  bad  covenanted  together;  and  to  illustrate 
his  meaning,  Too  says  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  name  of  an  earl  of  Seeh  has 
appeared  in  the  text,  nnd  Tso-she  thought  it 
necessary  to  assign  the  reason  for  it.  Other 
canons,  however,  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  here  differently. 

^ Far.  4.  This  is  the  sequel  of  par.  2.  The 
Chuen  says:— ‘In  summer,  in  the  4lli  month, 
Ke-sun  followed  Che  Fill  (5$eun  Leih)  to  Kan- 
how,  when  Ts/.e-kea-tsze  said  [to  the  duke]. 
“Let  your  lordship  return  with  him  If  you 
cannot  bear  the  shame  of  [a  day],  how  can  you 
hear  that  of  your  whole  life?”  The  duke 
assented,  but  all  [the  rest  of  Ids  followers]  said, 

“ It  all  lies  in  a single  word.  You  must  [get 
Tsin  to]  expel  him.” 

‘Seun  Leih  expressed  to  the  duke  the  con- 
dolences of  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  and  said,  “My 
ruler  charged  me,  in  accordance  with  your  lord- 
ship's orders,  to  reprove  K-joo.  He  does  not 
presume  to  flee  from  [a  sentence  of  ] death. 
You  can  [now]  enter  Log.”  The  duke  said, 


“Through  the  kindness  of  your  ruler,  having 
regard  to  the  friendship  between  our  predeces- 
sors, and  extended  to  me  a fugitive,  I w ill  return* 
and  cleanse  and  set  in  order  my  ancestral  tem- 
ple to  do  service  to  him,  but  I cannot  see  that 
man.  I swear  by  the  Ho  that  1 will  not  see 
him.”  8eun  Leih  covered  his  ears,  and  ran 
away,  saying,  “My  ruler  feared  that  this  would 
be  his  offence.  He  dare  not  take  any  further 
knowledge  of  the  troubles  of  Loo.  I will  report 
to  him  what  has  occurred.”  He  then  retired,  and 
said  to  Ke-sun,  “ Your  ruler’s  anger  is  not  yet 
abated.  Do  you  return  for  the  present,  and 
offer  the  sacrifices.”  Tsze-kea-tsze  urged  the 
duke  to  enter  among  the  troops  of  Loo  with  a 
single  chariot,  assuring  him  that  Ke-sun  would 
in  that  case  return  to  Loo  with  him;  and  ho 
wished  to  do  so,  but  all  the  [other]  followers  put 
such  a constraint  upon  him  that  he  could  not 
return.’ 

Kuh-l€ang  gives  a different  account  of  this 
affair.  Aec.  to  Tso-she’s  account,  there  is  a 
difficulty  with  the  p==.  If  the  way  was  now* 
open  for  the  duke’s  return  to  Loo,  there  was 
occasion  for  congratulation  rather  than  condo- 
lence. Aec.  to  Kuh-leang,  Seun  Leih  was  sent 
to  condole  with  the  duke  that  he  could  not  enter 
Loo,  and  to  say,  ‘ I have  spoken  about  it  in  your 
behalf,  but  E-joo  refused.’  The  K‘ang-ht*  edi- 
tors seem  to  admit  both  accounts,  or  to  think 
at  least  that  Kuh-lcang  gives  the  truth,  which 
is  veiled  under  the  speeches  in  Tso-she. 

Par.  5.  [The  Chuen  here  continues  the  nar- 
rative at  the  end  of  last  year:— * In  autumn,  a 
body  of  men  from  Woo  made  a stealthy  inroad 
into  Ts‘oo,  attacked  E,  and  overran  the  country 
ahout  T«‘een  and  Luh.  Senh,  commandant  of 
Shin,  led  a force  to  relieve  Ts*een,  on  which  the 
troops  of  Woo  retired.  Those  of  Ts‘o<>  did  the 
same,  after  removing  the  people  of  IVeen  to 
Nan-kaug. 

‘A  force  from  Woo  [then]  laid  siege  to  lleen  ; 
and  Scuh  and  K‘c,  marshals  of  the  Left  and 
the  Right,  led  troops  to  relieve  it  ; and  when 
they  hud  got  to  Yu-chang,  the  Woo-itcs  retired. 
In  this  way  Woo  began  to  use  the  plan  of  Tsze- 
seu  (Woo  Yun).’] 

Par.  fi.  Kung-yang  has  for  JJfc.  There 
should  be  a U before  but  It  was  inadver- 
tently omitted  by  the  historiographers,  or,  which 
is  more  likely,  has  dropped  out  of  the  text.  Lan 
was  a city  of  Choo, — in  the  south-east  of  tho 
pres.  dis.  of  T'ling  dep.  Yen-chow. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  fugitive  was  of  low 
rank,  but  his  name  is  given,  importance  being 
attached  to  the  [fact  of  his  surrendering]  ter- 
ritory (Sec  on  V.  4).  Tlie  superior  man  will 
say,  “The  care  which  is  to  be  exercised  in  the 
case  of  the  mime  appears  here.  [Ilih-kwflngJ 
had  this  territory,  and  so  he  has  his  name  [re- 
corded]. though  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  that  it  had  not  been  so.  Revolting  with  the 
territory,  although  he  w’as  of  low  rank,  it  was 
necessary  to  mention  the  territory,  and  thence 
to  name  the  man,  so  that  in  the  end  his  doing 
w hat  was  not  righteous  could  not  be  obliterated  ; 
therefore  the  superior  man  is  anxious  that  his 
I movements  should  be  in  accordance  with  pro- 
I pricty,  and  his  conduct  with  righteousness.  He 
does  not  take  acrooked  course  for  gain,  uur  does  hu 
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think  thcdoingof  righteousness  a distress.  Some 
seek  to  hnve  their  name  [famous],  and  cannot 
get  it;  some  wish  to  have  their  name  concealed, 
and  it  is  displayed  [instead]; — it  is  a warning 
against  unrighteousness.  TVe  P‘aou  was  Wei’s 
minister  of  Crime,  a great  officer  by  inheritance, 
but  he  did  what  was  unrighteous,  and  is  record- 
ed as  * a ruffian  * (See  XX  3).  Shoo-k*c  of  Choo 
(lX.xxi.2),  Mow-eof  Keu  (V. 4).  and  Hih-kwftng 
of  Choo,  left  their  Stntes,  earning  their  lands 
with  them.  Their  object  was  simply  to  seek 
for  their  support,  not  to  have  their  names 
famous;  blit  though  their  rank  was  low,  it  was  ) 
necessary  to  give  their  names.  These  two  cases  , 
serve  as  a warning  against  an  unbridled  temper, 
and  a stignia  upon  covetousness.  As  to  those 
who  in  their  own  persons  attempt  difficult  enter- 
prises to  imperil  great  men,  if  their  names  were 
distinguished,  men  who  are  fond  of  hazardous 
undertakings  would  hurry  to  follow  them.  As 
to  those  who  filch  cities  and  revolt  from  their  j 
rulers,  thinking  they  may,  perchance,  get  great 
gain,  if  they  were  left  unnamed,  covetous  and 
audacious  men  would  more  strongly  attempt 
the  Bamo  thing.  Thence  it  is  that  the  Ch'un 
Ts  ew  mentions  Ts'e  l>4aou  simply  as  * a ruffian,’ 
and  gives  the  names  of  those  three  revoltcrs,  as  . 


a warning  to  unrighteousness; — the  excellent 
design  of  its  style  is  [thus]  to  point  out  wick- 
edness and  the  want  of  propriety.  Hence  it  is 
said,  4 The  style  of  the  Ch*un-Ts‘ew.  in  speaking 
of  men,  is  quiet  but  perspicuous,  gentle  but 
discriminating.’  Men  of  high  rank  can  make 
themselves  illustrious;  good  men  are  encouraged, 
and  bad  men  are  made  afraid.  Therefore  the 
superior  man  highly  esteems  it.”  ’ 

Par.  7.  This  eclipse  occurred  in  the  forenoon 
of  Nov.  7th,  B.C.  510. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  night  [before  this 
eclipse],  Chaou  Keen-tsze  dreamt  that  there 
was  a boy  naked,  and  singing  in  a prolonged 
tone  of  voice.  In  the  morning,  he  a*ked  the 
historiographer  Mih  to  divine  about  it,  saying, 
“I  had  this  dream,  and  now  the  sun  is  eclipsed  ; 
what  can  the  meaning  be?”  Mih  replied,  “Six 
years  from  this,  in  this  month.  Woo  will  enter 
ring.  But  in  the  end  it  will  not  be  successful. 
'1  he  day  of  its  entering  Ying  w ill  be  Kfing-sliin. 
The  sun  and  moon  arc  in  Wei  of  [Ta-]  shin 
(See  on  XVII.  5),  but  Kfing-woo  was  that  in 
which  the  change  in  the  sun’s  appearance  appear- 
ed. Fire  overcomes  metal;  therefore  Woo  will 
not  succeed.”  * 
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In  h 

is  tlii 

rty-second  year,  in 

spring, 

in  the 

king’s 

first 

month 

, tiie  tluke  was 

in  Kan-how.  He 

took  K‘an. 

2 In  summer,  Woo  invaded  Yueh. 

3 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

4 In  winter,  Chung-sun  Ho-ke  joined  Hon  Puh-sin  of 

Tsin,  Kaou  Chang  of  Ts‘e,  Chung  lve  of  Sung, 
She-shuh  Shin  of  Wei,  Kwoh  Ts‘an  of  Ch'ing,  and 
officers  of  Ts'aou,  Keu,  Seeh,  Iv‘e,  and  Little  Clioo, 
in  walling  Ch‘ing-chow. 

5 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ke-we,  the  duke  died  in 

Kan-how. 


_ Par.  1.  K‘an, — sec  II.  xi.  9.  Tso  repeats 
on  this  par.  bis  remark  on  the  first  of  last  year, 
with  the  addition  that  it  shows  also  how  the 
duke  could  not  use  his  friends. — referring  to  his  ' 
repeated  neglect  of  the  counsels  of  Tsze-keu- 
He  says  nothing  of  the  duke’s  capture  of  K*an. 
Kung-ysng  erroneously  gays  it  wag  a city  of 
Chou,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  read 
of  it  in  the  Chuen  on  XI.  i.  4.  The  questions 
of  how  and  why  the  duke  took  it  must  be  left 
unanswered. 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  was  the 
first  instance  of  a [regular]  expedition  on  the 
nart  of  Woo  against  Yueh.  The  historiographer 
Mih  said,  “In  less  than  40  years  Yueh  is  likely 
to  have  possession  of  Woo!  The  year-star  is 
now  in  Yueh’s  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  Woo, 
invading  that  State,  is  sure  to  experience  an  evil 
influence  from  it." ' 

Par.  4,  Kuh-Ieaug  has  7^  for  Ifl#. 
and  after  ^ he  has  !Jc|J  '•■•ere  Kung- 
j*ng  Also  ha.  4|| 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  autumn,  in  the  8th 
month,  the  king  sent  Foo  Sin  and  Sliih  Chang 
to  Tsin,  to  ask  that  Ch‘ing-chow  might  be 
walled.  The  son  of  Heaven  said,  “ Heaven  sent 
down  calamity  on  Chow,  and  made  my  brot tiers 
al|  have  a feeling  of  insubordination,  to  the  grief 
of  you  my  uncle.  You  princes  of  my  own 
surname,  and  those  of  other  surnames,  have  not 
dwelt  in  quiet,  [because  of  my  troubles],  now  for 
ten  years,  and  tor  five  you  have  had  the  labour 
of  guarding  my  territory.  There  is  not  a day  in 
which.  I,  the  one  man,  forget  your  service.  My 
grief  is  like  that  of  the  husbandman,  who  is 
looking  for  a good  year  [after  one  of  scarcity], 
and  trembling  waits  for  the  [coining]  season. 
If  you,  m3'  uncle,  will  extend  your  great  kind- 
ness, and  repeat  the  service  of  [your  ancestors], 
the  two  Wftn,  by  removing  the  sorrow  of  the 
House  of  Chow,  thereby  getting  the  blessing  of 
W&n  and  Woo,  to  establish  your  position  as 
lord  of  covenants,  and  publish  abroad  }*uur  good 
name,  then  I,  the  one  man,  will  have  got  whnt 
I greatly  wish.  Formerly  king  Ch  ing  as- 
sembled the  princes,  and  fortified  Ch‘ing-chow, 
that  it  might  be  the  eastern  capital  [of  the 


kingdom] ; — thus  honouring  the  virtue  of  [king] 
Wan.  Now  I wish,  by  the  blessing  and  power- 
ful influence  of  king  ( h ing,  to  repair  the  walls 
of  Ch'ing-ehow,  that  my  guArds  may  be  relieved 
of  their  toil,  that  the  States  may  be  able  to  rest, 
that  the  evils  which  prey  on  u»  like  insects  may 
be  removed  far  away; — and  this  is  to  be  done 
by  the  strength  of  Tsin.  I lay  it  upon  you,  my 
uncle,  that  you  may  take  it  into  serious  con- 
sideration, and  thus  I,  the  one  man,  will  not 
excite  [any  longer]  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
l»eople,  and  you  will  have  the  glory  of  the  be- 
neficence, which  [the  Spirits  of  ] my  predecessors 
will  reckon  to  be  your  merit. 

1 Fan  Hecn-tsze  said  to  Wei  Heen-tsze,  “ It  is 
better  to  wall  the  city  than  to  keep  on  guarding 
Chow, — ns  the  son  of  Heaven  has  said.  If  there 
be  any  future  troubles,  Tsin  need  not  take  any 
knowledge  of  them.  By  following  the  king’s 
orders,  we  shall  give  relief  to  the  States,  and 
Tsin  will  be  freed  from  a cause  of  anxiety; — if 
we  do  not  earnestly  address  ourselves  to  this,  in 
what  other  thing  should  we  engage?"  Wei 
Heen-tsze  approved,  and  sent  Pih-yin  to  reply, 
“ We  dare  not  but  receive  with  reverence  the 
orders  of  the  son  of  Heaven,  and  will  at  once 
send  instructions  to  the  various  Slates.  How 
early  or  how  late  and  in  what  order  [the  work 
is  to  be  done],  shall  be  as  you  prescribe.” 

‘In  winter,  iu  the  llth  month,  Wei  Shoo  and 
Han  Puh-sin  went  to  the  capital,  and  assembled 
the  great  officers  of  the  [various]  States  in  TeUi- 
ts'euen,  where  they  renewed  the  [existing] 
covenant,  and  gave  orders  for  the  walling  of 
Ch‘ing-chow.  [On  this  occasion]  Wei-tsze  took 
a position  with  his  face  to  the  south  (As  if  he 
had  been  a ruler  giving  audience),  which  made 
Pew  He  of  Wei  say,  “ Wei-tsxe  is  sure  to  meet 
with  [some]  great  calamity.  To  arrogate  such 
a place,  and  there  give  orders  for  our  great 
undertaking,  does  not  belong  to  his  office.  The 
ode  (She,  III.  ii.  ode  X.  8)  says:— 

' Revere  the  anger  of  Heaven, 

And  presume  not  to  be  mocking  and  self- 
complacent. 

Revere  the  changing  moods  of  Heaven, 
And  presume1  not  to  be  gadding  about 
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how  much  less  should  one  arrogate  n place  [that 
is  not  bis],  to  carry  out  a great  undertaking.”* 
‘On  Ke-ch*ow,  Sze  Me-mow  surveyed  Cheng- 
chow, and  calculated  the  height  and  thickness 
of  the  wall  [that  had  to  he  built],  measured  the 
depth  of  the  moats  and  ditches,  determined  the 
situation  of  the  ground,  estimated  the  distance 
of  the  parts  [from  one  another],  reckoned  the 
time  for  the  work  and  the  number  of  the  work- 
men, made  provision  for  the  materials,  and  wrote 
down  the  amount  of  provisions,  in  order  to  as- 
sign their  services  to  the  different  States,  with 
the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  by  their  m«n. 
He  gave  his  specifications  to  the  officers  [of  the 
different  States],  and  submitted  the  whole  to 
the  viscount  of  Lew.  Han  Kcen-tsze  under- 
took the  superintendence  of  the  work  ; and  thus 
the  [king’s]  command  was  executed.’ 

Par.  5.  The  C'huen  says: — ‘In  the  12th 
month,  the  duke  was  ill,  and  gave  gifts  to 
his  great  officers  all  round,  which  they  would 
not  receive.  Taxe-kea-taze,  however,  received 
what  were  presented  to  him,~-a  piece  of  jade 
with  two  tigers  cut  upon  it,  a ring,  and  a peih; 
on  which  all  the  others  accepted  their  gifts. 
On  Ke-we.  the  duke  died,  and  Tsze-kca-tsze 
returned  the  gifts  to  the  treasurer,  saying,  “ [I 
took  them  because]  I did  not  dare  to  oppose  the 
ruler’s  order."  All  the  others  did  the  same. 
The  style  of  the  text,  that  “ the  duke  died  in 
Kan-how,”  shows  how  he  was  not  in  the  proper 
place  for  such  an  event. 

‘ Chaou  Keen-tsze  asked  the  historiographer 
Mil),  saying,  *•  Kc-she  expelled  his  ruler,  and 
the  people  submitted  to  him,  and  the  States 
assented  to  his  act.  His  ruler  has  died  out  of 
Loo,  and  no  one  incriminates  him.**  Mil)  re- 
plied, “Things  are  produced  in  twos,  in  threes 
in  fives, — in  pairs.  Hence  in  the  heavens  there 
are  the  three  Shin ; in  earth  there  are  the  five 
elementary  substances ; the  body  has  the  left 
[side]  and  the  right,  and  every  one  has  his  mate 
or  double.  Kings  have  their  dukes,  and  princes 
have  their  ministers  who  are  their  doubles. 
Heaven  produced  the  Ke  family  to  be  the 
double  of  the  marquis  of  Loo,  as  has  been  the 
case  for  long.  Is  It  not  right  that  the  people 
should  submit  in  this  case  ? The  rulers  of  Loo 
have,  one  after  another,  lost  their  power,  and 
the  Heads  of  the  Ke  family  have,  one  after 
another,  diligently  improved  their  position.  The 
people  have  forgotten  their  ruler,  and,  though 
he  has  [now]  died  abroad,  who  pities  him?  The 


[same]  altars  are  not  always  maintained  in  a 
State;  rulers  and  ministers  do  not  always  retain 
their  [different]  positions;  from  of  old  it  has 
been  so.  Hence  the  ode  (II.  iv.  ode  IX.  3)  says, 

‘High  banks  become  valleys, 

Deep  valleys  become  heights.* 

The  surnames  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  three 
[previous  dynasties]  are  now  borne  by  men 
among  the  people, — as  you  know.  Among  the 
diagrams  of  the  Yih  there  is  Ta-chw'ang 
, ==),  where  we  have  the  [trigTam  of] 
thunder  mounted  upon  that  of  heaven; — thus 
showing  the  way  of  Ileaven.  Ch*ing  Ke-yew 
was  the  youngest  son  of  duke  Hwan,  the  beloved 
son  of  Wfln  Keang.  When  she  first  felt  that 
she  was  pregnant,  she  consulted  the  tortoise- 
shell, and  the  diviner  told  her  that  she  would 
have  n son  of  admirable  character  and  famous, 
that  bis  name  wrould  be  Yew.  and  that  he  would 
be  a help  to  the  ducal  House  (Comp,  the  nar- 
rative appended  to  IV.  ii.  5).  When  the  child 
was  born,  ns  the  diviner  had  said,  there  was  the 
character  Yew  (^j£)  on  his  hand,  by  which  he 
was  named.  Afterwards,  be  did  great  and  good 
service  to  Loo,  received  Pe,  and  was  made 
minister  of  the  highest  rank.  His  descendants 
W&n-tsze  nnd  Woo- tire  successively  increased 
their  patrimony,  and  did  nothing  contrary  to 
the  old  services  of  their  family.  On  the  death 
of  duke  Win  of  L*k>,  when  Tung-mun  (tho 
Kung-tsze  Suy  of  VI.  xviii.  6,  tl  aL;  called  also 
Seang-chung]  killed  his  proper  heir,  and  raised 
the  son  of  a concubine  to  the  marquisate,  the 
rulers  of  Loo  from  that  time  lost  their  power, 
and  the  governnwnt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ke  family.  The  deceased  was  the  fourth  of 
them.  When  the  people  have  ceased  to  know 
the  ruler  as  such,  how  should  he  possess  the 
State?  Hence  it  appears  that  rulers  of  States 
should  he  careful  of  the  insignia  and  names  of 
rank,  and  should  not  let  them  be  iu  the  hands 
of  others.”  * 

The  last  eight  years  of  duke  Ch‘aou’s  life 
were  thus  spent  by  him  ss  a fugitive  from  Loo 
in  Ts'e  and  Tsin.  He  was  evidently  a man  of 
little  character  or  capacity ; aud  the  wonder  is 
that  Ke-sun  E-joo  did  not  take  the  title  of  mar- 
quis of  Loo  to  himself. 
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I.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  third 
month,  the  people  of  Tain  seized  Chung  Ke  of  Sung  in 
the  capital. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  the  coffin  of 

duke  [Ch‘aou]  arrived  from  Kan-how.  On  Mow-shin 
the  duke  came  to  the  [vacant]  seat. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Ivwei-sze,  we  buried 

our  ruler,  duke  Ch'aou. 

4 In  the  ninth  month,  there  was  a grund  sacrifice  for  rain 
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5 We  set  up  a temple  to  duke  Yang. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  there  fell  hoarfrost,  which 

killed  the  pulse. 


Title  of  the  Book. — ‘Duke  Ting.’ 

As  duke  Cli'aou’s  sons  had  been  the  instigators 
of  the  attack  on  Ke  P'ing-Uze  which  had  led  to 
their  father's  expulsion  from  the  State  and  his 
death  in  exile,  it  vras  not  to  be  supposed  that 
one  of  them  would  now  Ixj  called  to  the  mar- 
quisnle.  P*ing-t*ze  was  not  prepared  to  seize 
the  State  for  himself ; and  as  some  action  was 
now  necessary,  in  consequence  of  duke  Ch*aou’s 
death,  he  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  Sung 
a sou  of  duke  Scans,  and  a younger  bro- 
ther of  ('h*Hou.  who  had  been  among  his  follow- 
ers in  IVe  and  Tain.  We  are  not  told  who  the 
mother  of  Sung  w as,  but  he  must  at  this  time, 
we  may  conclude,  have  been  over  40  years  of 
age.  11  is  honorary  title  denotes  * Giving  rest 
to  the  people,  and  greatly  anxious 

i®.  0 

Ting’s  1st  year  synchronized  with  the  11th  of 
king  King  ^£);  ^,e  ^ °*  Ting  Tsiu 

(Jj£);  the  30th  of  King  of  Ts*e;  the  2Gth  of 
Ling  of  Wei  -^)»  **,c  10th  of  Ch'aou  of 
Ts'ae  (jjjj);  the  Btli  of  Hcen  of  Ch'ing  (jSJ^ 
the  1st  of  T‘ung,  duke  Yin,  of  Ts‘aou 
the  21pt  of  ,Iwu*  of  Ch‘in 
the  9th  of  Taou  of  K*e  (|^.);  the  8th  of  | 
King  of  Sung  (|^-  the  28th  of  Gae  of  , 

Ts*in  ( JJp*  >^V);  the  7th  of  Ch'aou  of  Ts‘oo 
(flg);  «nd  the'ctl.  of  Hoh-leu  (|^J  of 
Woo. 

Par.  1.  The  three  Ohuert  all  make  two  para-  j 
graphs  of  this,  taking  the  4 characters  yQ  AfU 
as  the  1st,  and  — - ^J,  as  | 

the  other;  and  the  K*ang-I>e  e<litors  follow  their 
example.  But  tc#^3E  do  not  make  | 
sense  by  themselves;  and  to  suppose  that  | f- 

J was  purposely  suppressed  by  Confucius, 
to  mark  his  condemnation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  appears  to  me  quite  unrea- 
sonable. The  K*ang-he  editors  say:— • On  the 
omission  of  jE>J  after  -4^*,  Too  Yu 
observes  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  duke 
Ting's  accession  only  took  place  in  the  Bill 
month.  Man)  of  the  critics  have  followed  him,  i 
holding  further  that  the  suppression  shows  the 
Impropriety  of  Ke-she’s  exercising  the  ducal 
prerogative  of  giving  out  the  limes  of  new 
moon; — and  this  view  is  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  and  reason  of  the  ease. 
Shanu  Pnou.  Chnou  Hang,  and  Yu  Kwang, 
however,  think  the  omission  is  ow  ing  simply  to 
there  having  been  nothing  to  record  uuder  the 
1st  and  2d  mouths  of  this  year/  1 cannot  hesi- 


tate to  accept  this  latter  explanation ; unless,  in- 
deed, as  it  may  be,  have  dropped  out  of 

the  text.  On  the  whole  of  the  paragraph,  as  I 
have  printed  it,  the  Chuen  narrates: — * In  spring, 
in  the  king’s  first  month,  on  Sln-sze,  Wei  Shoo  of 
Tain  assembled  the  great  officers  of  [many  of  1 the 
States  in  Teih-ts'euen.  to  proceed  to  the  walling 
of  Ch'ing-chow.  Wei-tsze  took  the  government 
of  the  undertaking,  on  which  Pew  He  of  Wei 
said,  '’It  is  not  right  in  him  to  take  another 
position  than  his  own,  when  we  are  [thus]  pro- 
ceeding to  strengthen  the  [residence  of  the]  son 
of  Heaven.  A violation  of  right  in  such  a great 
matter  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  great  evil.  If 
Tsin  do  not  lose  the  States,  Wei-tsze  will  pro- 
bably come  to  an  early  death."  Wei  Heen-isze 
then  proceeded  to  entrust  the  servioe  to  Han 
Keen-tsze  and  Yueu  Show-kwo,  while  he  himself 
hunted  in  Ta-luh,  setting  fire  to  the  coverts; 
and  na  he  was  returning,  he  died  in  Ning.  Fan 
Heen-tsze  refused  to  his  body  the  coffin  of 
cypress  wood,  because  he  had  gone  to  hunt 
before  reporting  the  execution  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

* Mttng  E-tsze  [now  came  to]  take  part  in  the 
walling ; and  on  K&ng-yin  they  erected  the 
building-frames.  Chung  Ke  of  Sung,  however, 
then  declined  his  share  of  tbe  work,  saying, 
“T’ftng,  Seeh,  and  E must  serve  for  us."  The 
administrator  of  Seeh  said,  "Sung  is  acting 
contrary  to  what  is  proper,  cutting  off  us  small 
j States  from  Chow.  Having  taken  us  with  it 
to  Ts'oo,  we  have  always  followed  it.  But 
w hen  duko  Wan  of  Tsin  mode  the  covenant  of 
Tseen-foo,  it  was  said,  'All  of  us  covenanting 
States  shall  return  to  our  old  duties.’  Whether 
we  shall  follow  [that  covenant  of]  Tseen-foo 
or  follow  Sung,  it  is  [for  Tsin]  to  say.’  (.'hung 
Ke  said,  **  Hy  that  covenant  even  it  should  Ikj 
as  I say;"  and  the  administrator  replied,  “The 
founder  of  Seeh,  lle-chung,  dwell  in  Seeh,  and 
was  master  of  the  carriages  to  [the  founder  of 
the]  Ilea  [dynasty].  He  removed  to  P ei,  but 
Chung-hwuy  [again]  dwelt  in  Seeh,  and  was 
minister  of  the  Lett  to  T‘ang.  If  we  were  to 
resume  our  old  duties,  we  should  be  officers  of 
the  king; — what  cause  is  there  that  we  should 
do  service  for  any  of  the  States?"  Chung  Ke 
said,  " Each  of  the  three  dynasties  is  a different 
thing.  How  can  Seeh  have  any  older  [duty] 
than  its  present?  To  do  the  service  of  Sung  is 
its  duty."  Sze  Me- mow  said,  “The  present 
chief  minister  of  Tsin  is  newly  apfiointed  (Fan 
Heen-tsze,  who  hail  taken  the  place  of  Wei 
Shoo).  Do  you  (To  Chung  Ke)  in  the  mean 
time  accept  the  duty.  When  I return  [to  Tain], 
I will  look  into  the  old  archives.”  Chung  Ke 
replied,  “ You  may  forget  it,  but  will  the  Spirits 
of  the  hills  and  streams  forget  it?"  Sze  Pih  was 
angry,  and  said  to  Han  Keen-tsxe,  “ Seeh  makes 
its  appeal  to  men,  and  Sung  makes  its  appeal  to 
Spirits.  The  offence  of  Sung  is  great.  Having 
nothing,  moreover,  to  say  for  itself,  it  presses  us 
with  | this  appeal  to]  Spirits; — it  is  imposing  on 
u«.  Its  conduct  is  an  illustration  of  the  saying, 
'If  you  open  the  door  to  favourites,  you  will 
experience  contempt  from  them  (See  the  Shoo, 
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IV.  viii.  Pt.  ii.  9).’  We  must  make  an  example  | 
of  Chung  Ke.  Accordingly,  they  aeized  Chung 
Ke  and  carried  him  back  [to  Tain],  but  in  the 
3d  month  they  brought  him  again  to  the  capital. 

1 The  walling  was  finished  in  30  days,  and  the 
guards  of  the  different  States  were  then  sent 
home.  Kaou  Chang  of  Ta‘e  arrived  late,  and 
did  not  engage  in  the  work  with  the  other  States. 
Joo  Shuh-k‘wan  of  Tsin  said,  u Neither  Chang 
Hwftng  of  Chow  nor  Kaou  Chang  of  Ts‘e  will 
escape  [an  evil  fate].  Chang  Shuh  has  acted 
In  opposition  to  Heaven,  and  Kaou-taze  in 
opposition  to  men.  That  which  Heaven  is  over- 
throwing cannot  be  supported ; that  which  all 
nien  are  engaged  in  cannot  bo  opposed." 

[It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  second  part  of 
tins  Chuen  with  the  text.  The  seizure  of  Chung 
Ke  in  the  capital  was  the  bringing  of  him  hack  to 
it  from  Tsin,  whither  he  had  l>eon  carried  after 
his  seizure.  On  Ke-eh‘ow  of  the  11th  month  of 
last  year.  Szc  Me-mow  made  all  the  arrange- 
ment!*, nnd  Kflng-yin  was  the  day  after  that  on 
which  the  work  commenced ; nnd  not  a day  in 
the  1st  month  of  this  year.  Sin-sze,  when  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Teih-ts‘eucn,  was  the  8th 
day  before  Ke-ch‘ow.] 

Parr.  2,3.  The  Chuen  says: — 4 In  summer, 
Shuh-sun  Oh*ing-tsze  (Tho  son  of  Shuh-sun 
Shay  or  Clraou-tuze;  his  name  was  Puh-kan, 
— fj^)  went  to  meet  the  coffin  of  the 
duke  in  Kan-how.  Ke-sun  had  said  to  him. 

“ Tsze-kea-tszc  repeatedly  spake  [to  the  duke] 
about  me,  and  always  correctly  expressed  my 
views.  I wish  to  carry  on  the  government 
along  with  him.  You  must  [try  to]  detain  him, 
and  allow  him  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Tsze-kca- 
tsze,  however,  would  not  see  Shuh-sun,  and 
wept  at  a different  time  [from  him  over  the 
coffin] ; nnd  when  Shuh-sun  sought  an  inter- 
view with  him,  he  declined  it,  saying,  “I  had 
not  seen  you,  when  I followed  our  ruler  forth, 
and  he  died  without  giving  me  any  orders. 

I dare  not  [now]  see  you.”  Shuh-sun  then 
sent  to  say  to  him,  “ Kung-ycn  and  Kuug- 
wei  were  the  cause  why  we  all  were  made 
unable  to  serve  our  ruler;  if  the  Kung-taze  Sung 
(Duke  Ting)  will  preside  over  the  altars,  it  is 
what  we  all  desire.  As  to  all  who  left  the  State 
in  attendance  on  the  ruler,  we  will  receive 
your  instructions  regarding  those  who  may  be 
permitted  to  enter  it  [again].  No  one  was 
Appointed  to  lie  the  representative  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Tsze-kea,  but  Ke-sun  wishes  to  carry 
on  the  government  along  with  you.  These  all 
are  the  wishes  of  Ke-sun,  and  he  instructed  me 
to  inform  you  of  them."  The  other  replied, 

“ As  to  the  appointment  of  a ruler,  there  arc  the 
ministers,  the  great  officers,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  tortoise-shell  In  the  State  [to  decide  about 
it] ; 1 dare  not  take  any  knowledge  of  it.  As 
to  those  who  followed  the  ruler,  let  those  who 
left  the  State  from  a feeling  of  propriety  return, 
and  let  those  who  did  §0  as  enemies  [of  Ke-sun  j 
go  elsewhere.  As  to  myself,  our  ruler  knew  of 
iny  leaving  the  State,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
I would  enter  it  [again];  I will  go  to  another 
8tate.” 

‘When  the  coffin  arrived  at  Hwae-t‘uy,  the 
Kung-tsze  Sung  entered  Loo  before  it,  and  those 
who  had  followed  the  duke  all  went  back  from 
tliat  place.  In  the  tilli  month,  on  Kwei-hae.  I 


| the  coffin  arrived  in  the  capital,  and  on  Mow. 
shin  duke  [Ting]  l>eenme  marquis.’ 

'Hie  accession  of  Ting  thus  took  place  on  the 
5th  day  after  the  arrival  of  duke  Clruou’s  cof- 
fin, as  if  the  latter  had  died,  like  most  of  his 
predecessors,  in  his  palace  in  Loo.  On  the  5th 
day  (Acc.  to  Too  Yu)  after  the  death  of  the 
ruler  of  a State,  his  body  in  its  coffin  was 
solemnly  conveyed  to  the  ancestral  temple,  and 
there  And  then  his  successor  solemnly  took  his 
place;  and  again,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  next 
year,  another  solemn  declaration  of  the  new 
rule  was  made.  This,  however,  was  dispensed 
with  in  the  present  case,  and  the  whole  of  this 
year  was  considered  as  belonging  to  duke  Ting. 

Par.  4.  Tho  Chuen  says: — * Ke-sun  was  send- 
ing workmen  to  K*an  (The  place  where  the  dukes 
of  Loo  were  interred),  intending  to  se]»Arntc  by 
a ditch  the  Hast]  home  of  the  duke  [from  tho 
other  graves] ; but  Yung  Kca-go  said  to  him, 
“You  could  not  serve  him  when  alive,  nnd  now 
he  is  dead,  you  would  separate  him  [from  his 
fathers],  to  be  a monument  of  yourself.  You 
may  bear  to  do  so  [now],  but  the  strong  pro- 
bability is  that  hereafter  you  will  be  ashamed 
of  it."  On  this  Ke-sun  desisted  from  that 
purpose;  but  he  asked  Kea-go,  saying,  “I  wish 
to  give  him  his  posthumous  title,  so  that  his 
descendants  may  know  him  [by  it].”  That 
officer  replied,  “ You  could  not  serve  him,  when  ho 
was  alive,  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  you  still  hato 
him; — you  would  thereby  show  the  truth  about 
yourself."  He  [again]  desisted  from  his  purpose, 
nnd  in  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  on  Kwei-sze, 
he  buried  duke  Clraou  on  the  south  of  the  road 
to  the  tombs.  When  Confucius  was  minister 
of  Crime,  lie  united  this  tomb  with  the  others 
by  means  of  a ditch/ 

Par.  6.  Yang  was  the  3d  duke  of  Loo,  a son 
of  Pih-k*in,  and  grand-son  of  tho  duke  of  Chow. 
He  held  the  marquisate  for  fi  years,  b c.  10.*i7— 
1052,  as  successor  to  his  brother  duke  K‘an. 
There  had  of  course  long  cease*!  to  be  any  tem- 
ple to  him,  and  why  one  was  now  erected  does 
not  clearly  appear.  All  the  critics  agree  iu 
holding  that  it  was  done  by  Ke-sun,  though  mado 
to  appear  as  the  act  of  the  State. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘When  duke  Ch‘aou  went 
forth,  on  that  accouut  Ke-sun  prayed  to  duko 
Yang,  and  [now]  in  the  9th  month,  he  erected 
a temple  to  him.  The  meaning  of  this  Chuen, 
as  Too  explains  it,  is  that  for  some  reason  or 
other,  on  duke  Chlaou's  leaving  the  State.  Ke- 
sun  had  selected  Yang’s  displaced  tablet  from 
among  all  the  others,  and  prayed  to  him  for  his 
protection.  This  he  supposed'  had  been  accord- 
ed to  him,  and  he  raised  the  temple  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  gratitude. 

A more  plausible  account  of  the  affair  is 
devised  by  Wan  Hcanu-kung(  ^ jfjjp  early 
in  the  Yuen  dynasty),  who  connects  the  succes- 
sion of  Yang,  though  only  a brother,  to  duke 
K‘an,  with  the  succession  of  Ting,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  sons  of  duke  Ch‘aou. 

[The  Chuen  appends  the  following  brief 
notice: — ‘Duke  Keen  of  Kung  set  aside  his 
sons  nnd  younger  brothers,  and  liked  to  employ 
strangers/] 

Par.  7.  The  10th  month  of  Chow  was  only 
the  8th  of  Hea.  Frost  so  early,  nnd  at  the  same 
I time  so  bitter,  was  an  unusual  ttaiug,  and  is 
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therefore  recorded.  We  need  not  suppose.  with 
Rome  critic*,  tlint  only  the  pulse  was  killed  by 
it.  The  pulse  i»  specified  as  an  important  part 


of  the  food  of  the  people.  As  Kuh-lenng  says. 


Second  year. 


-t 
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II.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  second  year,  it  was  the  spring,  the  kings 
first  month.  _ * 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Jin-shin,  the  south  gate 

of  the  palace,  and  the  two  side  towers  caught  fire. 

3 In  autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Ts'oo  invaded  Woo. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  we  made  anew  the  south 

gate  of  the  palace,  and  its  two  side  towers. 


Par.  t.  [Tho  Chuen  Rives  here  the  sequel  of  | 
the  narr.  appended  to  par.  G of  last  year :— * In  j 
summer,  in  the  4th  month,  on  Sin-yew,  the  sons  j 
and  younger  brothers  of  the  House  of  Kung  put  j 
duke  Keen  to  death/] 

Fm.  2.  The  ^ P1]  ^ ‘gf 

P^,  the  south  or  first  gate  belonging  to  the 
duke’s  palace.  Sec  the  noie  on  the  Shoo,  V. 
xxii.  10.  The  were  two  towers,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  gate.  They  were  also  called 
|j^J  and  |j5|.  Maou  says,  ' Thu  king  and 
the  princes  of  States  had  towers  at  their  gates. 
They  raised  earth  so  as  to  form  the  towers,  and 
then  tlio  frame  of  the  gate  was  set  up  between 
them,  and  they  were  called  “the  gate-towers 
<PW  They  were  also  called  k*wh  C jnOj - 
and  kiran  ^),  the  last  name  being  siren  to 
them  because  the  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
punishments  were  hung  up  on  them  for  the 
people  to  look  at / 


ITo  Hew  on  Kung-yang  relates  some  remarks 
of  Tsae-kea  K’cu  (JjjpJ),  that  this  gale  and  iU 
towers  were  a usurpation  on  the  part  of  Loo 
of  the  distinctions  of  the  royal  palace,  anil  lienee 
that  the  fire  was  a token  of  the  displeasure  of 
Heaven.  But  the  premiss  is  without  foundation. 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘Thing  revolted 
from  Ts'oo,  on  which  the  viscount  of  Woo  made 
the  chief  of  Shoo-kew  entice  the  people  of  Ts'oo, 
advising  them  to  proceed  against  Woo  with  an 
army,  while  they  would  then  invade  Thing  ; so 
that  they  would  thus  help  Woo  by  making 
Ts'oo  have  no  fears  of  it.  In  autumn,  Nnng 
Wa  of  Ts'oo  invaded  Woo,  and  encamped  with 
his  army  at  Yu-eliang.  The  people  of  Woo 
then  appeared  with  their  bontB  at  that  place, 
[as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  Thing],  and  at 
the  same  time  privately  sent  a force  against 
Ch'aou.  In  the  10th  month,  Woo  attacked  the 
army  of  Ts'oo  in  Yu-ehang,  and  defeated  it, 
after  which  it  laid  siege  to  Clraou.  reduced  it, 
and  took  the  Kung-ts/e  Fan  of  Ts'oo  prisoner/ 

In  the  Omen,  at  the  end  of  duke  Clrnou's 
30th  year.  Woo  Yun  suggests  to  the  viscount 
of  Woo  tli at  he  should  keep  on  harassing  Ts'oo, 
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and  in  many  way*  leading  it  astray.  The  above  drinking  with  E Yih-koo,  when  that  officer  went 
narrative  gives  one  of  the  delusions  practised  on  out  for  a private  occasion.  [As  he  did  so],  the 


Ta'oo  in  accordance  with  that  advice. 


porter  begged  a piece  of  meat  from  him,  on 


[There  is  a brief  narrative  here,  apparently  which  he  took  his  staff  from  him,  and  beat  him 
meaningless  in  itself,  but  introductory  to  par.  w*th  it.’] 

2 of  next  year: — ‘Duke  Chwang  of  Choo  was  Par.  4.  ^Jj  aeeonV.  xx,  1. 
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III.  1 In  the  duke’s  third  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  he  was  going  to  Tsin;  but  when  he  got  to  the 
Ho,  he  returned. 

2 In  the  second  month,  on  Sin-maou,  Ch‘uen,  viscount  of 

Choo,  died. 

3 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 
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4 III  autumn,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Chwang  of  Choo. 

5 In  winter,  Chung-sun  Ho-ke  and  the  viscount  of  Choo 

made  a covenant  in  Pah. 


Par.  1.  We  do  not  know  why  the  duke  suf- 
fered this  repulse  from  Tsin.  Kea  Kwei  thinks 
it  may  have  been  because  Tsin  considered  that 
he  was  dilatory  in  presenting  himself  at  its 
court  after  he  succeeded  to  Loo.  It  may  have 
been  so;  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to 
go  upon  in  the  matter. 

Par.  2.  Kung  and  Kuli  have  instead 

of  The  Chuen  says: — *In  the  2d 

month,  on  Sin-maou,  the  viscount  of  Choo  was 
in  one  of  the  gate-towers  (See  on  II.  21,  looking 
down  upon  the  court-yard,  which  the  porter 
was  sprinkling  with  a pitcher  of  water.  The 
sight  made  him  angry,  but  the  porter  said  that 
E Yih-koo  had  made  his  water  in  the  court 
(See  the  Chuen  after  par.  8 of  last  year).  The 
viscount  ordered  that  officer  to  be  seized,  but 
he  could  not  be  found,  which  put  him  in  a 
greater  rage,  so  that  he  threw  himself  down  on 
a bench,  fell  upon  a vessel  of  charcoal,  was 
burned  and  died.  Before  he  was  put  into  his 
grave,  five  chariots  And  five  men  were  buried 
in  an  adjoining  grave].  It  was  owing  to  the 
rascibility  of  duke  Chwang,  and  his  love  of 
cleanliness,  that  he  came  to  this  end.’ 

ChHien  had  been  viscount  of  Choo  for  83  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Yih  (fafr),  known 
08  tiuko  Tin  (||| 

Par.  4.  [The  Chuen  appends  here : — ‘ In  no. 
tumn,  in  the  9tl»  month,  the  people  of  Seen-yu 
defeated  an  army  of  Tsin  at  P‘ing-chung,  and 
captured  Kwan  Hoo  of  that  State; — through 
his  reliance  on  his  valour.’] 

Par.  5.  Kung-yang  has  for  Too 

does  not  assign  the  position  of  Pah.  Moat  of 
the  critics  take  it  as  the  same  as  T‘an; — sec 
VII.  iv.  1.  Tso  says  the-  object  of  this  covenant 
was  to  confirm  the  friendship  of  Loo  and  Choo. 
The  viscount  of  Choo  is  of  course  the  son  of 
duke  Chwang;  and  the  transaction  is  com- 
mented on  as  improper  on  his  part,  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father. 


[We  have  here  a narrative  about  the  rapacity 
of  the  chief  minister  of  Ts‘oo  : — • Ch‘aou,  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘ac,  had  made  two  sets  of  girdle- 
ornaments  and  two  robes  of  fur,  with  which  ho 
went  to  Ts^io,  where  he  presented  one  set  and 
one  robe  to  king  Ch‘aou.  The  king  wore  them 
at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to  the  mar- 
quis, who  himself  wore  the  others.  Tszc-chang 
(Nang  Wa;  the  minister)  wished  to  get  them, 
but  w as  refused ; in  consequence  of  which  ho 
detained  the  marquis  in  Ts-oo  for  3 years. 
Duke  Ch‘iug  of  T*ang  [also]  went  to  Ts*oo,  with 
two  splendid  gray  horses,  which  Tsze-chang 
wanted ; and  w hen  they  were  not  given  to  him, 
he  detained  the  marquis  also  for  3 years.  Some 
officers  of  T'ang  took  counsel  together,  and 
asked  leave  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
had  attended  the  marquis  to  Ts'oo.  This 
being  granted  them,  they  made  those  others 
drunk,  stole  the  horses,  and  presented  them  to 
Tsze-chang,  who  thereupon  allowed  the  mar- 
quis to  return  to  T*ang.  These  men  then  pre- 
sented themselves  as  prisoners  to  the  minister 
of  Crime,  saying,  *•  Our  ruler,  through  his  fond- 
ness for  those  horses,  put  his  body  in  straits, 
and  abandoned  his  country.  We  beg  leave  to  as- 
sist the  pur  ties  concerned  to  recover  other  horses, 
which  shall  be  equal  to  them.”  The  marquis 
said,  “It  was  niy  fault  Do  not  you,  gentle- 
men, subject  yourselves  to  disgrace;” — and  ho 
rewarded  them  all. 

* When  the  officers  of  Ts‘ae  heard  this,  they 
urgently  begged  their  marquis  to  present  the 
girdle  ornament  to  Tsze-chang;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  minister’s  saying  to  the  officers, 
when  he  was  at  audience,  and  saw  the  followers 
of  the  marquis  of  Ts'ae,  “ The  ruler  of  Ts‘ae  has 
been  here  so  long,  becanse  you  have  not  been 
ready  [with  the  necessary  gifts].  If  they  are 
not  all  furnished  by  to-morrow,  ye  shall  die.” 
When  the  marquis  of  Tslne  had  got  to  the  Han 
on  his  return,  he  took  a piece  of  jade  in  his 
hand,  and  sank  it  in  the  water,  saying,  “ I swear 
by  this  greAt  stream  that  1 will  not  cross  the  Han 
again  to  go  to  the  south."  He  went  [by  and  by] 
to  Ttjin,  with  his  son  Yuen  and  the  sons  of  his 
greAt  officers,  and  presented  them  as  hostages, 
begging  that  Ts'oo  might  be  Invaded.’] 


Fourth  year. 
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IV.  1 In  the  duke’s  fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  Woo,  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  died. 

2 In  the  third  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  ■vis- 

count of  Lew,  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung, 
the  marquises  of  Ts‘ae  and  Wei,  the  [heir-]  son  of  Ch‘in, 
the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  baron  of  lieu,  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou, 
the  viscounts  of  Ken,  Choo,  Tun,  Hoo,  and  T‘ang,  the 
earls  of  Seeh  and  K‘e,  the  viscount  of  little  Choo,  and 
Kwoh  Hiia  of  Ts‘e,  in  Shaou-ling,  when  they  made  an 
incursion  into  Ts‘00. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Kang-shin,  the 

Kung-sun  SangofTs‘ae  led  a force  and  extinguished 
Shin,  carrying  back  with  him  Kea,  the  viscount  of 
Shin,  whom  he  then  put  to  death. 

4 In  the  fifth  month,  the  duke  and  the  above  princes  made 

a covenant  in  Kaou-yew. 

5 Ch‘ing,  earl  of  K‘c,  died  during  the  meeting. 

6 In  the  sixth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Hwuy 

of  Ch'in. 
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7 Heu  removed  [its  capital]  to  Yung-sliing. 

8 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  duke  arrived  from 

the  meeting. 

9 K'euen  of  Lew  died. 

10  There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Taou  of  K‘e. 

11  A body  of  men  from  Ts'oo  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of] 

Ts‘ae. 

12  Sze  Yang  of  Tsin  and  K'ung  Yu  of  Wei  led  a force,  and 

invaded  Seen-yu. 

13  There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Wttn  of  Lew. 

14  In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Kang-woo,  the  mur- 

quis  of  Ts'ae  and  the  viscount  of  Woo  fought  with  an 
army  of  Ts'oo  in  Pih-keu,  when  the  army  of  Ts'oo  was 
disgracefully  defeated.  Nang  Wa  of  Ts‘oo  fled  from 
that  State  to  Ch‘ing. 

15  On  Ivang-shin,  Woo  entered  Ying. 


Par.  2.  Shaou-ling, — see  V.  iv.  3.  The 
Chuen  says: — * In  the  3d  month,  duke  Wftn  of 
Lew  assembled  the  States  in  Shaou-ling,  to 
consult  about  invading  Ts'oo.  Scun  Yin  of 
Tsin  asked  a bribe  from  tile  marquis  of  T*‘ae ; 
and  when  he  did  not  get  it,  he  said  to  Fan 
Hccn-tsze,  “The  State  is  now  in  a perilous 
condition,  and  the  other  States  are  disaffected 
towards  it;  shall  we  not  find  it  a difficult  enter- 
prise to  invade  an  enemy  in  such  circumstances? 
The  rains  are  beginning  to  come  down;  fever  is 
arising ; Chung-shan  (Scen-yu)  is  not  submis- 
sive. To  throw  away  our  covenant  with  Ts'oo, 
and  excite  its  enmity,  will  occasion  no  ipjury  to 
Ts‘oo,  but  to  us  the  loss  of  Chung-shan.  Our 
best  plan  will  be  to  refuse  [the  request  of]  the 
marquis  of  Ts'ae.  Since  the  affair  at  Fang- 
sliiug  (See  on  IX.  xvi.  7)  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  our  will  on  Ts'oo; — we  shall  only  be 
making  toil  for  ourselves.*1  Accordingly,  the 
request  of  the  marquis  of  Ts'ae  was  refused. 
The  men  of  Tsin  borrowed  a [royalj  pennon 
with  feathers  from  Cli'ing  [to  look  atj;  and 
when  it  was  given  to  them,  a man  of  no  note 
carried  it,  next  day,  at  the  top  of  a flag  to  the 
meeting,  [to  humiliate  Cli'ing];  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Tsin  lost  the  States.' 

A great  opportunity  was  thus  lost  by  Tsin  of 
establishing  more  than  its  former  supremacy 
among  the  States,  but  the  above  Chuen  shows 
us  the  reason  of  its  failure.  Though  the  princes 
were  present  at  the  meeting,  they  were  only 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  ministers,  who  were 
not  animated  by  any  spirit  of  unity,  or  regard 
for  any  advantage  but  their  own.  An  incursion 
into  Ts'oo  was  hut  a lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion to  such  a gathering  under  the  sanction 
of  a representative  of  the  king;  and  even  that  ‘in- 
cursion * is  difficult  to  make  out  from  the  Chuen. 
Leu  Ta-kwci  ( *zj  ^ -Eg;  towards  the  end  of 
the  Sung  dynnstv)  describes  the  occasion  very 
clearly: — ‘ By  this  meeting  in  Shaou-ling  Tsin 
might  have  regniued  its  supremacy  among  the 
States,  hut  it  lost  the  opportunity.  Ts'ae,  Cli'in, 
Clring,  lieu,  Tun,  and  Iloo  had  l*eon  the  sub- 
missive servants  of  Ts'oo,  but  they  all  joined  in 
this  meeting,  showing  iliai  they  were  distressed 


by  Ts'oo  and  weary  of  it,  and  wanted  to  transfer 
their  service  to  Tsin.  For  24  years,  from  tho 
meeting  at  P*ing-k‘ew  (X.  xiii.  4),  Tsin  hud  not 
lioeii  able  to  assemble  the  States;  but  now, 
above,  it  hail  got  the  presence  of  tho  viscount 
of  Lew,  and,  below,  it  had  called  together  the 
rulers  of  17  States; — the  force*  of  duke  Hwan 
of  Ts'e  had  never  been  on  so  grand  a scale.  Of 
the  [grand]  expedition  of  Hwan,  however,  it  is 
written  that  lie  invaded  Ts'oo,  and  that  he  im- 
posed a covenant  [on  Ts'oo]  at  Shaou-ling  (V. 
iv.  1,3);  while  of  this  expedition  of  [duke] 
Ting  of  Tsin,  where  he  assembled  the  rulers  of 
17  States,  it  is  only  said,  that  “An  incursion 
was  made  into  Ts'oo.”  An  incursion  is  a small 
affair.  Ting  was  evidently  a man  with  whom 
nothing  could  be  done.  From  this  time  Tsin 
could  have  no  hope  of  again  presiding  over  tho 
States.’ 

Par.  3.  Shin. — see  on  VI.  iii.  I.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  this  Shin  from  tho  city  of 
the  same  uaine,  belonging  to  Ts'oo,  of  tho 
or  commandants  of  which  we  read  so  often  in 
the  Chuen.  It  was  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Koo-ch'o 
(03  Hwang  Chow  ),  llo- nan. 

This  latter  is  sometimes  written  »j|^  (Ts'in). 
& is  here  pronounced  as  (Sttng). 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of  Shin  did 
not  attend  the  meeting  in  Slmou-ling,  and  they 
of  Tsin  sent  Ts'ae  to  attack  it.  In  summer, 
Ts'ae  extinguished  Shin.’  Maou  thinks  that  it 
was  to  the  meeting  in  Shaou-ling  that  Kung-sun 
Sang  carried  the  viscount  of  Shin,  and  ih.it  it 
was  Tsin  which  there  put  him  to  death.  It  may 
have  been  so,  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
Chuen  relates  what  took  place  after  the  meeting. 

Par.  4.  Kung-yang  lias  jfjlj  yfjj  for 
Knou-ycw  was  in  tiie  pres.  dis.  of  Lin-ying 
(|5j§  ^J),  <lcP-  K*ae-fung.  It  belonged  to 
Cli'ing. 

The  Chuen  says,  “ In  prospect  of  the  meeting, 
T#2e-hftiig  King-tsze  of  Wei  had  said  to  duke 
Ling  o|  that  Stat**,  “ It  may  be  difficult  to  get  an 
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aurceiuent  of  opinion  at  the  meeting.  and  there 
will  In*  troublesome  speeches  iiIniiu  which  no  one 
can  decide.  Von  should  make  the  litanist  T o 
(See  Ana.  VI.  xiv.)  go  with  you.”  The  duke 
approved  of  the  advice,  and  instructed  T«t*-yu 
( The  designation  of  T*o)  to  go  w ith  him;"  but 
he  declined  to  do  so,  saying,  44  When  I do  all 
my  four  limbs  nre  capable  of  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  my  old  office,  I atu  still  afraid  of  not 
bciuir  equal  to  I hem,  and  of  giving  the  penal 
officer  llie  trouble  to  record  my  failings.  If  I 
must  now-  discharge  two  offices,  1 shall  commit 
some  great  offence.  Moreover,  the  priest  is 
an  ordinary  inferior  officer,  attached  to  the 
altars  of  the  land  and  grain.  While  those  nre 
not  moved,  he  docs  not  go  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  State; — this  is  the  rule  of  his  office.  When 
the  ruler  is  about  to  march  w ith  an  army,  the 
priest  sprinkles  the  altar  of  the  land,  anoints  the 
drums,  ami  follows  the  ruler,  carrying  the  Spirit- 
tablets  with  him.  On  such  an  occasion  he 
juisses  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State;  hut  when 
the  business  is  one  of  civility  or  friendship,  the 
rider  goes  at  the  head  of  2.500  men,  or  a minister 
goes  at  the  head  of  500;  hut  1 take  no  part  in 
the  affair.”  The  duke,  however,  replied,  *•  Y'ou 
must  go.” 

* When  they  got  to  Kaou-yew,  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  give  Ts*ne  precedence  over  Wei, 
Mini  the  marquis  sent  the  priest  T*o  to  speak 
privately  toChnng  II  wflng,  Miving,  **  1 have  heard 
something  on  the  road,  and  do  not  know  w bother 
it  la*  true  or  not.  Should  1 have  heard  that  'IVue 
is  going  to  have  precedence  [at  this  meeting]  over 
Wei.  is  it  true?”  llwAng  replitd,  ‘Ts‘ae  Sliuli 
w as  the  elder  brother  of  K*ung  Shull  (See  the 
Shoo  V.  IJkk.  lx.  and  xvii.);  is  it  not  proper  that 
[T»*ac]  should  take  precedence  of  Wei  ? ” Tsxe- 
yu  said,  “Looking  at  the  matter  from  [the 
example  of  ] the  former  kings,  we  find  (lint  w hat 
they  exalted  was  virtue.  When  king  Woo  had 
MiUlued  Sluing,  king  Ch’ing  completed  tbc  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  dynasty,  and  chose  and 
appointed  [the  princes  of]  intelligent  virtue, 
to  act  as  bulwarks  and  screens  to  Chow,  lienee 
it  was  that  the  duke  of  ('how*  gave  his  aid  to 
the  royal  House  lor  the  adjustment  of  all  the 
kingdom,  he  lielllg  most  dear  ami  closely  related 
to  (.'how.  To  the  duke  of  Loo  (l*ih-kin,  the 
duke  of  Chow's  son)  there  were  given — a grand 
chariot,  a grand  flag  with  dragons  on  it,  the 
Awviay-stono  of  the  sovereigns  of  Ilea,  and  the 
[great  U»wJ.  Fan-job  of  Fuug-foo.  [The  Heads 
of]  six  elans  of  the  people  of  Yin, — the  T‘cnou, 
the  Sett,  the  Scaou,  the  Soli,  the  Chang-choh, 
and  the  We-clmh,  were  ordered  to  lead  the 
chiefs  of  their  kindred,  to  collect  their  branches, 
the  remoter  as  well  as  the  near,  to  conduct  the 
multitude  of  their  connexions,  and  to  repair 
with  them  to  Chow,  to  receive  the  instructions 
and  laws  of  the  duke  of  Chow.  They  were  then 
charged  to  {lerforin  duty  in  Loo,  that  thus  the 
brilliant  virtue  of  the  duke  of  Chow  might  be 
made  illustrious.  Lands  [also]  were  apportion- 
ed [to  the  duke  of  Loo]  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
with  priest 9,  superintendents  of  the  ancestral 
temple,  diviners,  historiographers,  all  the  np- 
|K‘iidage»  of  Stale,  the  tablets  of  historical  re- 
cords, the  various  officers  aud  the  ordinary 
instruments  of  their  offices.  The  people  of 
Shang-ycn  wore  also  attached  ; and  a charge  was 
given  to  Pili-k'in,  ami  the  old  capital  of  Shaou- 
iiaou  was  assigned  as  the  centre  of  his  ’State. 


‘To  K‘ang  Shalt  (The  first  marquis  of  Wei) 
there  were  given  a grand  carriage,  four  flags, — 
of  various  coloured  silks,  of  red,  of  plain  silk, 
and  ornamented  with  feathers, — and  [the  bell], 
Ta-leu,  with  seven  clan*  of  the  people  of  Yin, — 
the  T‘aou,  the  She,  the  Po,  the E,  the  Fan,  the  Ke, 
and  the  Cliung-k‘wei.  The  boundaries  of  bis 
territory  extended  from  Woo-foo  southwards  to 
the  north  of  Poo-t‘een.  He  received  a portion  of 
the  territory  of  Yew-yen,  that  he  might  discharge 
his  duty  to  the  king,  and  a portion  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  tlie  eastern  capital  of  Scang-t^, 
that  he  might  lie  able  the  better  to  attend  at 
the  king's  journeys  to  the  east.  Tan  Ke  deliv- 
ered to  him  the  land,  and  T*aou  Shull  the  people, 
'llie  charge  was  given  to  him,  us  contained  in 
the  * Announcement  to  K‘ang  (Shoo,  V.  ix.),* 
and  the  old  capital  of  Yin  was  assigned  ns  the 
centre  of  his  State.  Both  in  Wei  and  Loo  they 
were  to  commence  their  govt,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Sliang,  but  their  boundaries  were 
defined  according  to  the  rules  of  Chow. 

4 To  T‘ang  Sliuli  (The  first  lord  of  Tain)  there 
were  given  a gr.-n  d carriage,  the  drum  of  Medi- 
ae u.  the  Ktutli-LuHtj  mail,  the  bell  Koo-sccii.  U 
clans  of  the  surname  llwae,  uud  five  presi- 
dents over  the  different  departments  of  office. 
The  charge  was  given  to  him,  as  contained  in  the 
‘ Announcement  ofT*ang(Now  lost),’  and  the  old 
capital  of  lien  was  assigned  as  the  centre  of  Ids 
State.  He  was  to  commence  his  govt,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Ilea,  but  his  boundaries 
were  defined  by  the  rules  of  the  Jung.  Those 
three  princes  were  all  younger  brothers,  but 
they  were  possessed  of  excellent  virtue,  and 
they  were  therefore  distinguished  by  those 
grants  of  territory  and  other  thing*.  If  it  were 
not  so,  then*  were  many  elder  brothers  In  the 
families  of  VVftn,  Woo.  Ch'ing,  and  K*ang,  hut 
they  obtained  no  such  grants; — showing  that 
it  was  not  years  which  [these  kings]  valued. 
Kwan  and  Ts*ae  instigated  the  [remaining  de- 
scendant of  ] Shang  ]M)hionouidy  to  dismember 
the  royal  House,  on  which  the  king  put  Kwan 
Miuli  to  death,  and  banished  Ts*ae  Shull,  giving 
him  seven  chariots  and  an  attendance  of  seven- 
ty men.  His  son  IVae  Chung  adopted  a differ- 
ent style  of  conduct,  and  pursued  a virtuous 
course,  on  which  the  duke  of  Chow  raised  him 
to  lie  a minister  of  his  own,  introduced  him  to 
the  king,  and  obtained  a charge  apjHiinling  him 
to  the  rule  of  Ts*«e.  In  that  charge  it  is  said, 
* Be  not,  like  your  father,  disobedient  to  the 
royal  orders  (Shoo,  V.  xxvii.  3)’; — how  then  can 
Ts‘ae  be  made  to  take  precedence  of  Wei  ? The 
own  brothers  of  king  Woo  were  eight.  The 
duke  of  Chow  was  prime  minister;  T*ung  Sliuli 
was  minister  of  Crime ; Tan  Ke  was  minister  of 
Works;  and  five  were  not  in  any  office.  Was 
any  preference  given  to  years?  [The  first  lord 
of]  Ts’aou  was  a eon  of  Wftn  (By  a difft.  mother 
from thedukeofdioworking  Woo). and  [the  first 
lord  of]  Tain  was  a son  of  Woo;  yet  Ts  aou  was 
[only]  an  earldom  in  the  teen  domain ; — showing 
that  no  preference  was  given  to  years.  And  now 
you  are  going  to  give  a preference  to  them, — 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  former  kings. 
When  duke  Wan  of  Tsin  presided  over  the 
covenant  of  Tseen-t‘oo  (V.  xviii.  8;  but  iu  the 
text  there  Ts‘ne  has  precedence  of  Wei.  Too 
tries  to  explain  this  in  harmony  with  thcChucii 
here),  duke  firing  of  Wei  was  not  present,  but 
[only]  hi*  full  brother  E-sliuli,  who  not  w Uliataml- 
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ing  took  precedence  of  Ts{oe.  The  writing  of  the 
covenant  was — 4 The  king  speaks  to  this  effect: — 
Cheung  of  Tain,  Shin  of  Loo,  Woo  of  Wei.  Kenh- 
wuo  of  Ts‘ae,  Tseeh  of  Clring,  P*wan  of  Ts‘e, 

Wnng-shin  of  Sung,  K-e  of  Keu It  if* 

deposited  in  the  royal  library,  and  can  there  la* 
examined  and  aeen.  You  wish  to  observe  the  old 
ways  of  Wan  and  Woo; — how  is  it  then  that  you 
do  not  make  virtue  your  regulating  principle  as 
they  did?” 

‘Chang  Hwftng  was  pleased  with  this  repre- 
sentation, and  laid  it  before  the  viscount  of  Lew, 
who  took  counsel  upon  it  with  Fan  Heen-tsze, 
the  result  being  that  precedence  was  given  to 
Wei  at  the  covenant. 

* In  returning  from  Shaou-ling,  Tsze-t^e-shuh 
died  before  he  arrived  at  Ch4ing.  Chaou  Kceii- 
tsze  wept  for  him  very  sorrowfully,  and  said,  “At 
the  meeting  of  ilwnng-foo  (X.  xxv.  2),  he  gave 
me  these  nine  maxima: — Do  not  begin  disorder; 
do  not  trust  in  riches;  do  not  rely  on  favour;  do 
not  oppose  a common  agreement;  do  not  carry 
yourself  proudly  in  ceremonies ; do  not  be  proud 
of  your  power ; do  not  transfer  your  anger ; take 
no’ counsels  that  are  contrary  to  virtue;  do 
nothing  against  righteousness.*” 

Far.  6,  Kung-yaug  has  instead  of  Jjfe. 
Duke  Ch‘ing  was  succeeded  by  his  son  K'eih 
( known  as  duke  Yin  (|^  >^>),  but  he 
was  murdered  very  soon  by  a younger  brother 
Kwo  who  established  himself  in  his  place, 

and  is  known  as  duke  lie  (fet  ^). 

Par.  7.  Yung-shing  was  in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Kren-lc  (g£  ^|j),  dop.  King-chow,  Hoo-pih. 
This  is  now  the  4th  time  within  the  Ch(un 
Ts*ew  period  that  Heu  changed  its  capital.  The 
Churn  says  nothing  about  this  removal;  but 
Wang  Paou  observes  that  the  changes  were  ail 
ordered  by  Ts‘oo,  though  the  text  represents 
them  as  if  they  originated  with  lieu  itself.  This 
removal  would  la*  forced  on  lieu  for  having 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Tsin,  aud  attended  the 
meeting  in  Shaou-ling. 

Par.  9.  This  was  duke  Wftn  ( of  Lew, 
who  firsfc  appears  in  the  Omen  on  IX.  xxii.  4, 
by  his  designation  of  Pill-fun  ("f^J  *^5  )»  and 
which  records  also  his  elevation  to  be  viscount, 
llis  name  was  K’cuon  The  king  sent 

notices  of  his  death  to  the  princes  with  whom 
he  had  l>ccn  present  at  the  meeting  of  Shaou- 
ling,  according  to  royal  practice.  Otherwise, 
there  was  no  interchange  of  such  communica- 
tions between  the  princes  of  the  States  and  the 
nobles  of  Chow.  It  was  also  in  accordance  with 
royal  practice  that  such  notices  should  only 
contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  noble,  without 
mentioning  his  title.  Kung  and  Kuh  give  each 
a different  reason  for  the  notification  of  this 
death,  but  both  arc  incorrect.  A Chuen,  under 
the  26th  year  of  Clraou,  however,  gives  Teih 
ns  the  name  of  the  viscount  of  Lew  (»>• 
The  individual  probably  had  the  two  names, 
Teih  and  K‘cuen. 

Par.  II.  This  attack  on  Ts‘ae  was,  no  doubt, 
as  Tso  says,  in  consequence  of  HVae’s  extinction 
of  Shin.  It  was  the  duty  o(  Tsin  to  come  now 


to  the  help  of  Ts‘ae;  and  as  it  did  not  do  so,  we 
shall  presently  find  Ts‘ae  league* I with  Woo. 

Par.  12.  For  [i|jj  Kung-ynng  has  |3|J.  In 
the  Chuen  on  par.  2.  we  have  Sonn  Yin  urging 
on  Fan  Heen-tsze  the  necessity  of  action  against 
Seen-yu.  Cliaou  P'ftng-fci  says,  * For  Tsin  to 
invade  lYoo  would  have  been  a gain  to  tlto 
other  States,  hut  an  injury  to  its  own  six  minis- 
ters; hence  when  duke  'ling  went  out  against 
Ts*oo,  the  ministers,  jealous  of  his  acquiring  the 
merit  of  success,  refused  the  request  of  Ts*ae, 
humiliated  Ch‘ing,  and  frustrated  the  whole 
enterprise.  The  invasion  of  Seen-yu  was  an 
injury  to  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  hut  a gain  to  his 
ministers;  hence  Seun-she,  Sze-she,  and  Chaou- 
she.  one  after  another,  attacked  it,  to  show  their 
merit  and  ability.’ 

Par.  13.  Notice  of  the  death  of  the  viscount 
of  Lew  having  been  sent  to  the  States,  because 
he  had  covenanted  with  their  princes,  it  wss  in 
order  for  tlu*m  to  send  representatives  to  his 
funeral.  Many  of  the  critics  fail  to  see  this, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  par. 
Chaou  K‘wang  says  the  thing  was  contrary  to 
propriety  jjjfj);  Kaou  K‘ang,  that  only 
Loo  sent  n representative,  and  therefore  the 
thing  is  recorded.  The  remarks  of  Le  Lcen 
0 ; end  of  the  Yuen  dyn  ) are  worthy  of  no- 
tice:— ‘The  three  Kung  (/^V)  of  the  son  of 
Heaven  (Sec  Shoo,  V.  xx.  5)  were  so  denomi- 
nated. Any  one  who  filled  that  office,  and  had 
territory  as  a noble  of  the  royal  domain,  was 
nlso  called  Kung,  flic  title  following  the  name 
of  the  territory,  as  in  the  instances  of  “The 
duke  of  Chao  “the  duke  of  Chow 

&c.  Tlic  king’s  other 
ministers  and  great  officers,  who  had  received 
investiture  as  nobles  of  the  royal  domain,  were 
all  called  “viscounts  (‘^'V  as  in  the  instances 
of  “ the  viscount  of  Wftn  *^S —\n  “the  vis- 

count of  Lew  (^7|j  -^*),"  “the  viscount  of 
Shen  (Jp_  -p),”  &c.  But  towards  the  end  of 
the  Chow  dynasty,  all  the  nobles  of  the  domain 
received  the  title  of  Kung  after  their  death,  as 
in  the  instances  of  “duke  Suh  of  Cli'ing  ( Jjj£ 
“duke  P*ing  of  Shen  ( 

&c.  The  Cli'un  Ts*cw,  in  this  par.,  takes  the 
opportunity  of  the  burial  of  “duke  Wftn  of 
Ia*w,”  to  call  attention  to  the  usurpation.  In 
the  mention  of  the  individual,  when  alive,  as 
“the  viscount  of  Lew,"  when  dead  as  “ K'euen 
of  Lew,”  and,  at  his  burial,  as  “duke  Wftn  of 
Lew,”  wc  lmvc  the  careful  and  severe  pencil  of 
the  sage.* 

P-r.  14.  For  j^^Kung-yangliu 

and  Kuli-leang  im-  The  place  belonged  to 
Ts‘oo,  and  was  in  the  present  dis.  of  Ma-slung 
( 'lvp.  Hwang-chow  j'l'l  1,  Hoo- 
pih. 

'Hie  Chuen  says: — 4 Woo  Yun  acted  as  mes- 
senger [to  other  States]  for  Woo,  [constantly] 
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laying  pUw  against  Ts*oo.  When  Reoh  Yuen 
was  put  to  death  by  TVoo  (X.  xxvii.81  thedif-  f 
ferent  branches  of  the  Pih  family  left  that  State, 
ami  P*e,  the  grandson  of  Pih  Chow-lae,  wax  made 
grand-administrator  of  Woo,  that  he  [also] 
might  plan  against  Ts‘oo.  From  the  date  of 
king  Cli ‘sou's  accession,  there  was  no  year  in 
which  'lVuo  was  not  [somehow]  attacked  by 
Woo.  The  marquis  of  IVac  took  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,  and  placed  his  son  K een, 
and  the  sons  of  his  great  officers,  in  Woo  as  ' 
hostages  [of  his  fidelity  in  an  ulliance  against 
UVoo]. 

* This  winter,  the  marquisof  Ts‘ae,the  viscount 
of  Woo,  and  the  marquis  of  T*ang,  invaded  Ts*oo. 
They  left  their  boats  in  a bend  of  the  Hwae; 
and  advancing  from  Yu-chang,  they  lined  one  , 
aide  of  the  Han,  the  army  of  Ts‘oo  t»eing  on  the 
other.  Seuh,  marshal  of  the  Left,  said  toTsze- 
chang  (The  chief  minister  of  Ts’oo),  1 I>o  you 
keep  on  this  side  of  the  Han,  going  up  or  down, 
according  ms  they  move.  1 will  [meantime] 
lend  all  the  troops  outside  the  wall  of  defences, 
and  destroy  their  ships,  and  then,  on  my  return, 

J will  shut  up  the  passes  of  Ta-suy,  Chih-yuen, 
and  Ming-gae.  If  you  then  cross  the  Han,  while 
I fnll  on  them  from  behind,  we  shall  give  them 
a great  defeat.*  Having  agreed  on  this  plan,  he 
marched  [to  execute  his  part  of  itl;  hut  Hih, 
[commandant]  of  Woo-shing,  said  to  Tsze-chang, 
“Woo  uses  [shields]  of  wood,  while  ours  are  of 
leather.  We  must  not  remain  hero  long;  your 
best  plan  is  to  fight  soon.”  The  historiographer 
Hwang  [also]  said  to  him,  “The  people  of  Ts'oo  I 
hate  you,  and  love  the  marshal.  If  he  destroys  { 
the  boats  of  W’oo  on  the  Hwae,  and  then  enters 
the  country,  after  stopping  up  the  passes  in  the 
wall,  lie  alone  will  have  [the  merit  of]  conquer- 
ing Woo.  You  must  fight  soon,  or  you  will  not 
escape  [yonr  doom].”  Tsze-chang  then  crossed 
the  llan,  and  drew  up  his  troops.  Three  battles 
were  fought  between  Keaou-peeh  and  Ta-pceh 
(See  on  the  Shoo,  III.  i.  Pt.  ii.  8),  and  then 
Tsze-chang,  knowing  that  he  could  not  conquer, 
wished  to  flee  [to  another  State],  The  histori- 
ographer said  to  him,  *•  You  sought  the  office, 
when  it  seemed  safe;  if  now,  in  difficulty,  you 
flee  from  it,  what  State  will  you  enter?  You 
must  die  in  this  struggle,  and  will  thus  nmke  a 
complete  atonement  for  your  former  offences. 

4 In  the  11th  month,  on  Kftng-woo,  the  two 
armies  were  drawn  up  at  Pih-keu,  when  the 
younger  brother  of  Hoh-leu,  [who  afterwards  I 
called  himself]  king  Foo-k‘ae,  early  in  the  ' 
morning  made  a request  to  Hoh-leu,  saying,  “In 
consequence  of  the  want  of  benevolence  in  Wn 
of  Ts*uo,  his  officers  have  no  mind  to  die  [in  this 
struggle].  If  I first  attack  him,  Ids  soldiers 
are  sure  to  flee,  and  if  you  then  follow  up  my 
success  with  the  whole  army,  wc  are  sure  to 
conquer.”  Hoh-leu  refused  him  permission,  but 
lie  then  said,  “I  will  now  give  an  illustration 
of  the  saying  that  a minister  does  what  is  right  ! 
w ithout  waiting  for  orders.  I will  die  to-day, 
but  [the  capital  of  ] Ts‘oo  can  be  entered  [in 
consequence.”  He  then  with  his  own  men,  6,004) 
in  number,  commenced  the  battle  by  an  attack 
on  the  soldiers  of  Tsze-chang,  who  took  to  flight. 
The  army  of  Ts4oo  wras  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  that  of  Woo  inflicted  a great  defeat  U]mhi  it. 
Ts/.e-clmng  fled  to  Ch‘ing,  nod  the  historiograph- 
er Hwang  died  in  his  war  chariot.* 


The  J£J[  of  the  text  indicates 

that  the  marquis  of  Ts4ae  was  the  mover  of  the 
expedition  against  Ts‘oo,  of  which  this  battle 
was  the  first  great  event.  As  Maou  savs, 

E 

-jjjj.  The  ruler  of  Woo  appears  in  this 
par.  for  the  first  time  with  his  title  of  or 
viscount,  and  many  of  the  critics  foolishly  see 
in  this  a sign  of  the  sage's  approval.  The  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  bo  immaterial.  Though 
Ta*ac  instigated  the  expedition,  it  was  of  course 
carried  on  and  carried  out  by  the  pow  er  of  Woo- 

Par.  15.  Rung  and  Kuh  have  instead  of 
H|$.  Ying,  10  miles  to  the  north  of  the  pres, 
dep.  city  of  King-chow  C|f3|  ^ )•  Hoo-pih,  had 
been  the  capital  of  Ts‘oo  since  the  time  of  king 
Woo  (b.c.  744) — G89). 

Continuing  the  preceding  narrative,  the  Chuen 
says : — * Woo  pursued  the  army  of  Ts'oo  to  the 
Ts‘ing-fah,  and  was  about  to  fall  upon  it  there, 
hut  king  Foo-k‘ae  said,  44  A w ild  beast  in  the 
toils  will  still  fight;  how  much  more  will  men! 
If  they  know  that  there  is  no  escape  for  them, 
and  so  fight  to  the  dcAtli,  they  will  be  sure  to 
defeat  us.  If  we  let  the  first  of  them  cross, 
and  know  that  they  can  escape,  the  rest  will  be 
anxious  to  follow  them,  and  have  no  mind  to 
fight.  Let  us  then  attack  them  when  the  half 
of  them  have  crossed.”  This  plan  was  taken, 
and  so  the  army  of  Ts4oo  was  defeated  again. 
[At  one  place]  the  men  of  Ts‘oo  were  taking 
their  meal  when  those  of  Woo  came  upon  them, 
and  they  fled.  The  latter  ate  the  food  and 
resumed  the  pursuit,  defeating  them  again  at 
Yung-she;  and  with  five  battles,  they  reached 
Ying. 

* On  Ke-maou,  the  viscount  of  Tsto  took  his 
youngest  sister,  Me  Pe-go,  left  the  city,  and 
crossed  the  Ts‘eu.  Koo,  the  director  of  Remon- 
strances. went  with  him  in  the  SAine  boat,  the 
king,  [to  keep  back]  the  army  of  Woo,  making 
men  lead  elephants  with  torclies  [tied  to  their 
tails],  so  as  to  rush  upon  it.  On  Kftng-shin. 
Woo  entered  Ying,  and  [the  viscount  and  others] 
occupied  the  palaces  According  to  their  rank. 
Tsze-shaou  (A  son  of  the  viscount)  took  the 
palace  of  the  chief  minister,  where  Foo-k‘ac  was 
going  to  attack  him,  which  frightened  him  so 
that  lie  left  it.  and  the  other  then  entered  it. 

4 Seuh,  marshal  of  the  Left,  returned,  after 
getting  as  far  as  Seih,  and  defeated  the  troops 
of  Woo  at  Yung-she,  but  was  wounded  himself. 
Aforetime  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  Hoh- 
leu,  and  therefore  felt  that  it  would  be  a dis- 
grace to  him  to  be  taken.  He  said  to  his  officers, 
41  Which  of  you  can  carry  off  my  head?”  Woo 
Kow-pe  said,  44  Will  it  do  if  one  so  menu  in  rank 
as  1 do  it  ?”  “ Yet,”  said  the  marshal;  44 it  has 
been  my  error  that  I [did  not  know  your  worth 
before].  In  each  of  these  three  battles  1 have 
been  wounded,  and  am  of  no  more  use.”  Row  - 
po  then  spread  his  skirt  on  the  ground,  cut  off 
the  marshal's  head,  and  wrapped  it  up,  after 
which  he  hid  the  body,  and  made  his  escape 
with  the  heml. 

‘The  viscount  of  Ts4oo,  after  crossing  the 
IVeu,  crossed  [also]  the  Kcang,  and  took 
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refuge  in  the  marsh  of  Yun.  While  he  was 
sleeping,  some  robbers  attacked  him,  and  [one 
of  them]  nimed  a blow  at  him  with  a spear, 
which  Wang-sun  Yew-yu  intercepted  by  inter- 
posing his  back,  and  receiving  the  weapon  in 
his  shoulder.  The  king  on  this  fled  to  Yun, 
followed  by  Chung  Keen  carrying  his  young 
sister  on  his  luick.  Yew-yu  [also]  slowly  re- 
vived, and  followed  him.  Hwae,  the  younger 
brother  of  Sin,  cooimandant  of  Yun,  wanted  to 
kill  the  king,  saying,  “ King  P‘ing  put  my 
father  to  death.  May  I not  now  put  his  son  to 
death  ?”  Sin  said,  “ When  a ruler  punishes  a 
subject,  who  dare  count  him  an  enemy  for  it? 
The  ruler’s  order  is  [the  will  of  ] Heaven.  If  a 
man  dies  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  who  can  be 
regarded  as  the  enemy?  The  ode  (She,  III.  iii.  i 
ode  VI.  3)  says, 

‘ lie  neither  devours  the  mild. 

Nor  violently  rejects  the  strong. 

He  does  not  insult  the  poor  nor  tho  widow; 

Nor  does  he  fear  the  violent  or  powerful.’  | 

It  is  only  the  truly  virtuous  man  who  can  do 
thus.  To  avoid  the  powerful  and  insult  the 
weak  is  contrary  to  vnlour.  To  take  advantage 
of  another's  straits  is  contrary  to  benevolence. 
To  cause  the  destruction  of  your  ancestral  tem- 
ple and  the  discontinuance  of  its  sacrifices  is 
contrary  to  filial  piety.  To  take  action  which  i 
will  have  no  good  name  is  contrary  to  wisdom. 
If  you  are  determined  to  violate  all  these  prin- 
ciples, I will  kill  you." 

‘[After  this],  Tow  Sin,  and  another  younger 
brother  01*0011,  fled  with  the  king  to  Suy,  whi- 
ther they  were  followed  by  the  men  of  Woo, 
who  said  to  the  people  of  Suy,  “ Tlitf  States 
altout  the  Han,  possessed  by  descendants  of 
[the  House  of  ] Chow,  have  been  all  destroyed 
by  Ts‘oo.  Heaven  lias  now  moved  our  hearts 
to  inflict  punishment  on  Ts*oo,  and  your  ruler  is 
concealing  its  [ruler].  What  is  the  offence  of 
the  House  of  Chow  ? If  your  ruler  will  try  to  ; 
recompense  the  House  of  Chow,  and  extend  his 
favour  to  us,  so  that  we  may  accomplish  the 
purpose  which  Heaven  has  put  into  our  hearts, 
it  will  be  the  act  of  bis  kindness,  and  the  lands 
of  Han-yang  shall  be  his.”  The  viscount  of 
Tb‘oo  was  on  the  north  of  [one  of]  the  palaces 
of  the  marquis  of  Suy,  and  the  men  of  Woo 
were  on  the  south  of  it.  Tsze-k‘e  (A  brolher  of 
king  C1t‘aou),  who  was  like  the  king,  [told  the 
latter]  to  make  his  escape,  and  as  if  ho  himself 
were  the  king,  proposed  to  the  people  of  Suy  to 
deliver  him  up,  for  that  so  the  king  would  , 
escape.  They  consulted  the  tortoise-shell  about 
it,  and  receiving  an  unfavourable  reply,  they 
refused  the  request  of  Woo,  saying,  “Suy, 
though  small  and  isolated,  and  situated  near  to 


Ts‘oo,  has  been  preserved  by  that  State.  For 
generations  there  have  been  the  engagements 
of  covenants  between  us,  which  to  this  day  wo 
have  not  violated.  If  in  the  time  of  its  calami- 
ty we  should  almndon  it,  wherewith  should  we 
serve  your  ruler?  The  troubles  of  your  minis- 
1 tors  would  not  arise  from  one  man  only.  If 
you  can  consolidate  under  Woo  all  the  territory 
of  TsSx),  we  shall  not  presume  not  to  obey  your 
orders.”  On  this  the  men  of  Woo  withdrew. 
I xx)  Kin  before  this  bad  been  an  officer  in  the 
family  of  Tsze-k*e,  and  [now]  appealed  to  the 
people  of  Suy  not  to  give  up  [the  fugitives]. 
The  king  requested  that  Kin  might  be  intro- 
duced to  hiiu,  but  be  declined  the  honour,  say- 
ing, “I  do  not  dare  to  make  your  strait  a 
source  of  profit.”  The  king  made  a cut  over 
[the  region  of]  Tszo-k‘e’s  heart,  and  [with  the 
blood]  made  a covenant  with  the  people  of 
Suy. 

‘At  an  earlier  period,  Woo  Yun  had  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Shin  Paou-seu;  and 
when  he  fled  from  Ts^o,  lie  said  to  him  “ I 
shall  repay  Ts‘oo  for  this.”  Paou-seu  replied, 
“ Doyour  utmost.  You  can  repay  [your  wrung], 
and  I can  raise  up  Ts‘oo  [again].”  When  king 
Ch‘aou  was  in  Suy,  Shin  Paou-seu  went  to 
Ts‘in  to  beg  the  help  of  an  army,  and  said, 
“ Woo  is  a great  pig  and  a long  snake,  bent  on 
eating  up  the  superior  States,  one  after  another. 
Its  tyranny  lias  commenced  with  Ts*oo.  My 
ruler  having  failed  to  maintain  his  altars,  is 
now  a fugitive  in  the  wilds,  and  luis  sent  me  to 
tell  you  of  his  distress,  and  to  say  for  him, 
‘ That  barbarous  State  of  the  east  is  insatiable. 
If  it  become  your  neighbour,  it  will  be  a con- 
stant cause  of  trouble  to  your  borders.  While 
Woo  has  not  settled  its  conquest,  let  your  lord- 
ship  [come  and]  take  a portion  of  it.  If  Ts*oo 
indeed  perish,  the  land  will  be  yours;  if  by  your 
powerful  help  and  comfort  [I  can  preserve  it], 
it  will  be  to  serve  your  lordship  with  it  for  gen- 
erations.’ ” The  earl  of  Ta‘in  sent  a refusal  [for 
the  present]  to  him,  saying,  “ I have  heard  your 
orders.  Go  in  the  meantime  to  your  lodging.  I 
will  take  counsel  and  inform  you  of  the  result.” 
Paou-seu  replied,  “ My  ruler  is  a fugitive  in 
the  wilds,  and  has  nowhere  to  lie  down.  How 
dare  I go  to  a place  of  ease  ?”  He  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  of  the  courtyard,  and  cried. 
Day  or  night  his  voice  was  not  silent ; a spoon- 
ful of  water  did  not  enter  his  mouth ; — for 
seven  days.  [At  the  end  of  that  time],  duke 
Gnc  of  Ts‘iu  sang  to  him  tho  Woo-c  (She,  I.  xi. 

; ode  VIII.  7),  on  which  he  bowed  his  head  nine 
times  to  the  ground,  and  remained  kneeling  on 
the  earth.  Soon  after  an  army  of  T»*in  took 
the  field.’ 
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V.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  third 
month,  on  Siu-hae,  the  first  day  of  the  moon,  the  sun 
wus  eclipsed. 

2 In  summer,  we  sent  grain  to  Ts‘ae. 

3 Yu-yueh  entered  Woo. 

4 Ke-sun  E-joo  died. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Jin-tsze,  Sliuh-sun 

Puh-kun  died. 

6 In  winter,  Sze  Yang  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  laid  siege  to 

[the  chief  town  of]  Seen-yu. 


Tar.  1.  This  eclipse  took  place,  at  noon,  on 
Feby  10th,  B C.  504.  Kung  yang  has  TP 
instead  of  — ^Ej,  which  is  sn  error. 

[The  Chuen  introduces  here  the  death  of  [the 
king's]  son  Cliaou  who  innint&ined  so  long  a 
struggle  for  the  throne: — ‘ This  spring,  an  officer 
of  the  king  killed  [the  king’s]  son  Cliaou  in 
Ts‘oo.] 

Far.  2.  is  the  general  name  for  glutna- 

ceout*  grain,  now  generally  applied  (See  Wil- 
liams’ Phonetic  diet,  in  wc.)  to  millet  and  nmize; 
but  the  meaning  need  not  lie  restricted  here. 
Tsu-shc  snys  that  Loo  did  this  to  succour  Ts*ae 
ill  its  distress,  pitying  its  want  of  supplies. 
Kung  and  Kuli  supply  =j^  ‘the  States,'  as 
the  nominative  to  ; but,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  other  passages,  the  text  can  only  be 
Slacking  of  last.  Ollier  States  may  have  done 
tlu  same  thing,  though  no  notice  is  taken  of  their 


action.  We  can  understand  how  Ts‘ae  should 
have  been  in  distress  from  want  of  provisions, 
over-run,  ns  it  had  been,  in  the  previous  year  by 
Ts’oo,  and  taking  a prominent  part,  ns  it  had 
done,  in  the  operations  of  Woo  against  that 
State. 

Par.  3.  Yu-yueh  is  Yucli;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  initial  Yu.  Too  makes  it 
simply  an  initial  sound  ( Lew  Ch  ang 
tells  us  that  the  people  of  the  State  themselves 
called  it  Yu-yueh,  and  that  the  States  of  Chow 
called  it  Yueh;  which  account  would  agree  with 
the  use  of  the  former  style  in  the  text  here, 
Yueh.  we  may  suppose,  having  sent  a notifica- 
tion to  law  of  its  movement.  Other  explanations 
luve  been  offered  on  which  wc  need  not  dwell. 
We  must  understand  here  ns  the  name  of 
the  State.  Yueh  entered  the  boundaries,  not 
the  capital,  of  Woo.  taking  advantage,  ns  Tso- 
she  sava.  of  the  viscount  of  Woo’s  being  in  Ts’oo 
with  all  his  forces. 
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Par.  4.  The  Chuensays:— ‘ In  the  6th  month, 
KeP*ing-tsze  went  to  Tnng-yay;  and  on  hit  re- 
turn, before  he  arrived  at  the  capital, on  Ping-shin 
he  died  in  Fang.  Yang  Hoo  [the  Yang  Ho  of  the 
Ana.,  XVIII.i.;he  was  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Ke  family)  was  going  to  put  his  body  into  the  cof- 
fin, havingffltill]  on  the  [precious atone]  Yu-fan 

f which  lie  had  worn  when  the  duke  was  absent 
mm  the  State].  Chung-Icniig  Hwae  (Another 
minister  of  the  Ke  family),  however,  would  not 
give  it  for  that  purpose,  saying,  **  He  had  ceased 
to  tread  on  the  [ruler’s]  steps,  and  another  stone 
should  l»e  used.”  Yang  lloo  wished  to  expel 
Ilwae,  and  told  Kuug-shan  Pull-new  (Sec  on 
Ana.,  XVII.  v.)  the  circumstance,  but  that 
officer  said,  “ He  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
ruler.  Why  should  you  be  angry  with  him?” 

* After  the  burial.  Hwan-tszc  went  to  Tung- 
yny.  When  lie  arrived  at  Pe.  Tsze-tceh  (The 
above  Kung-slmii  Pub-new),  who  was  in  charge 
of  thAt  city,  met  him,  with  complimentary 
offerings  because  of  bis  journey,  in  the  suburbs. 
Hwan-tsze  received  him  with  respect.  Cliung- 
leang  Hwae,  however,  to  whom  he  also  presented 
offerings,  showed  him  no  respect,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  angry,  and  said  to  Yang  Hoo, 
“You  can  send  him  away.”’ 

The  form  of  this  notice  of  the  death  of  P*ing- 
tsze  is  very  troublesome  to  the  critics,  and 
they  think  that  the  death  of  a man  who  hail 
expelled  his  ruler,  and  held  the  State  against 
him,  should  not  have  appeared  without  some 
sign  of  condemnation.  Some  of  them  say  that 
it  exhibits  strikingly  the  weakness  of  duke 
Ting ! 

The  Hwan-tszc  in  the  Clmen  was  the  son  of 
P'ing-tsze,  and  had  succeeded  him.  11  is  name 
»-n«  Szt  ( j$f)- 

Par.  5.  Shuli -sun  Pult-kan  was  mentioned 
in  the  Chuen  on  1. 2.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Shuh-sun  Cbow-k*cw  (*J»|4  better 

known  as  Shuh-sun  Woo-ahuh  (b£  4k)- 
Both  he  and  Hwan-tsze  were  young  and  feeble, 
and  the  power  of  the  State  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Yang  Hoo. 

[We  have  here  three  narratives  in  the  Chuen. 
The  1st  continues  the  narrative  of  the  invasion 
of  Ts‘oo  by  Woo  w ith  which  the  last  year  con- 
cludes.— ‘Shin  Paou-seu  arrived  [in Ts*oo]  with 
the  army  of  Ts‘in,  Tsze-p‘oo  ami  Tsze-hoo  of 
that  State  having  command  of  500  chariots  for 
its  relief.  Tsze-p‘oo,  being  unacquainted  as  yet 
with  the  ways  of  Woo,  made  the  troops  of  Ts‘oo 
engage  a body  of  the  Woo-ites,  anil  then  joined 
them  himself  from  Tseili,  and  a great  defeat 
was  thus  inflicted  on  king  Foo-k‘ac  at  E.  The 
men  of  Woo,  however,  captured  Wei  Yih  nt 
Pih-ken,  but  his  son  led  the  f ugitives,  and  join- 
ed Tsze-se,  who  defeated  an  army  of  Woo  at 
Keun-ts*cang. 

* In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  Tsze-k‘e  and 
Tszc-p‘oo  extinguished  T‘ang.  In  the  0th 
month,  Foo-k*ac  returned  to  Woo,  and  set  him- 
self up  for  king ; but,  being  defeated  ill  a battle 
with  the  king,  he  fled  tolVoo,  where  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  T*ang-k‘e  family. 

‘The  army  of  Woo  defeated  that  of  Ts‘oo  nt 
Yung-ahe,  hut  the  army  of  TVin  again  defeated 
Woo,  whose  army  occupied  Kotin.  Tsze-k*e 
proposed  to  burn  that  city,  but  Tsze  so  said, 
“The  bones  of  our  fathers  and  elder  bothers 


i are  lying  exposed  there.  We  cannot  collect 
them,  and  surely  they  ought  not  to  be  burned.” 
T*Zc-k*e  replied,  “The  State  is  [in  danger  of] 
perishing,  if  the  dead  have  any  knowledge, 
they  will  enjoy  the  old  sacrifices.  Why  should 
they  be  afraid  of  being  burned  ?”  They  did 
burn  the  city,  and  fought  another  battle,  in 
which  Woo  was  defeated.  It  was  defeated  again 
severely  in  a battle  In  the  valley  of  Kung-se, 
after  which  the  viscount  of  Woo  returned  to  his 
own  State.  He  had  ns  a prisoner  Yin  Yu-p*e, 
who  asked  leave  to  go  before  him  to  Woo,  but 
made  his  escapo  on  the  way,  and  returned  to 
Ts*oo. 

4 How-tsang,  a younger  brother  of  Choo-leang, 
commandant  of  Shell,  had  followed  their  mother, 
[when  she  was  carried  a prisoner]  to  Woo,  and 
[now]  he  returned  without  waiting  for  her. 
The  commandant  of  Shch  would  never  look 
straight  at  him.’ 

2d,  regarding  the  course  of  Yang  Hoo,  tyran- 
nizing over  the  Ke  family. — ‘On  Y’ih-hae,  Yang 
Hoo  imprisoned  Ke  Hwan-tsze  and  Kung-foo 
W&n-pih  (A  cousin  of  Hwan-tsze),  and  drove 
out  Chung-leang  Hwae.  In  winter,  in  the  10th 
month  on  Ting-hae,  he  killed  Kung-lio  Meson. 
On  Ke-clrow,  he  imposed  a covenant  on  Hwan- 
tsze,  inside  theTseih  gate-  On  Kflng-yin,  there 
were  great  imprecations,  and  he  drove  out 
Kung-foo  Ch‘uh  and  Ts'in  Ch*uen,  both  of  whom 
fled  to  Ts‘e.’ 

3d.  a continuation  of  the  affairs  of  Ts^. 
* The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  [re-]  entered  Ying.  Be- 
fore this,  when  Tow  Sin  had  heard  that  the 
Won-iles  were  quarrelling  about  the  palaces  [of 
TVoo],  he  said,  “ I have  heard  that  where  there 
is  no  spirit  of  concession  there  is  no  harmony, 
and  that,  where  there  is  no  harmony,  a distant 
enterprize  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  people 
of  Woo  thus  quarrelling  in  TfHio,  there  in  sure 
to  be  disorder  among  themselves,  which  will 
compel  their  return  to  their  own  State;  how  is 
it  possible  for  them  to  settle  TsHm?” 

• When  the  king  was  fleeing  to  Suy,  he  wished 
to  get  across  the  Ch*ing-k‘ew.  [Just  then].  Me, 
commandant  of  Lan,  was  conveying  his  children 
across  it,  and  refused  to  give  the  boat  to  die 
king,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  tranquillity 
came  again,  the  king  wanted  to  put  him  to 
death.  Tszo-sc,  however,  said,  to  him,  “It  was 
by  thinking  of  old  wrongs  that  Tsze-chang  came 
to  ruin;  why  should  your  majesty  imitate  him?” 
The  king  said,  “ Good  1”  and  he  made  Me  resume 
liis  office,  intending  thereby  to  keep  in  mind  Ilia 
own  former  offences.  [At  the  same  time],  he 
rewarded  Tow  Sin.  the  Wang-snns  Yew-yu  and 
Yu,  Chung  Keen,  Tow  Ch'nou,  Shin  Paou-seu, 
the  Wang-sun  Kca,  Sung  Muh,  and  Tow  Hwae. 
Tsze-se  said  to  him,  “Please  pass  Hwae  by;” 
but  he  replied,  “ He  displayed  great  virtue  in 
overcoming  his  [own]  smail  resentment,  thus 
acting  rightly.” 

4 Shin  Paou-seu  said,  “ I acted  for  the  ruler, 
and  not  for  myself.  Since  you  are  now  [re-1 
established  what  have  I to  seek  ? Moreover  I 
blamed  Tszc-k‘e  (See  after  X.  xiv.  5),  and  shall 
I now  do  as  he  did  ?”  Accordingly  he  declined 
any  reward. 

‘The  king  was  going  to  give  his  youngest 
sister  in  marriage  [ to  some  one],  but  she  refused, 
saying,  “A  young  lady  shows  wlmt  she  is  by 
keeping  far  from  all  men;  Imt  Chung  Keen  has 
carried  me  on  liis  back."  She  was  given  to  him, 
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accordingly,  to  wife,  and  he  was  made  director 
of  Music. 

‘When  the  king  was  in  Suy,  Tsze-so  had 
assumed  the  royal  carriage  and  robes,  in  order  to 
keep  the  people  [who  were  wandering  about]  on 
the  roads  together,  and  had  made  P'e-sceh  his 
capital,  joining  the  king  afterwards  when  he 
heard  where  he  was.  The  king  employed  Yew- 
yu  to  wall  Keun;  and  when  he  was  reporting 
the  execution  of  his  commission,  Tsze-se  asked 
him  how  high  and  thick  the  walls  had  been 
made.  He  did  not  know,  and  Tsze-se  said, 
“ Since  you  were  not  able  for  the  work,  you 
should  have  declined  it.  After  walling  a city, 


if  you  do  not  kuow  the  height,  thickness,  and 
length  of  the  walls,  what  do  you  know  ?"  Yew- 
yu  replied,  “ I did  refuse  the  commission  on  the 
ground  of  my  incompetency,  but  you  sent  me 
to  do  it.  Every  mau  has  what  he  can  do,  and 
what  he  cannot  do.  When  the  king  met  with 
robbers  in  [the  marsh  of]  Yun,  I received  the 
spear  in  my  person.  The  mark  is  still  here." 
With  this  ne  bared  his  person,  and  showed 
him  his  back  saying,  “ This  is  what  I could  do. 
What  you  did  at  Pe-seeh  I could  not  do.” '] 
Par.  6.  Tso-she  says  this  expedition  was 
undertaken  to  avenge  the  affair  in  which  Kwan 
Hoo  was  taken  (See  after  III.  4.). 
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VI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  sixth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first 
month,  on  Kwei-hae,  Yew  Suh  of  Ch‘ing,  at  the  head 
of  a force,  extinguished  Men,  and  carried  Sze,  baron  of 
lieu,  back  with  him  to  Ch'ing. 

2 In  the  second  month,  the  duke  made  an  incursion  into 

Ch'ing. 

3 The  duke  arrived  from  the  incursion  into  Ch'ing. 

4 In  summer,  Ke-sun  Sze  and  Chung-sun  Ho-ke  went  to  Tsin. 

5 In  autumn,  the  people  of  Tsin  seized  Yoh  K‘e-le,  the  mes- 

senger of  Sung. 

6 In  winter,  we  walled  Chung-shing. 

7 Ke-sun  Sze  and  Chung-sun  Ke  led  a force,  and  laid  siege 

to  Yun. 


Par.  1.  Tso-shc  says  that  Cluing  now  extin-  j 
guished  Hcu  through  taking  advantage  of  the 
defeats  which  Ts*oo  had  sustained  from  Woo. 
CliHng  had  pursued  Heu  with  implncable  hatred 
(See  1.  xi.  8),  and  it  might  seem  that  it  had 
now  obtained  the  gratification  of  its  desires,  yet 
we  find  the  State  of  lieu  still  existing  in  the  1st  . 
year  of  duke  Gae.  Here  and  elsewhere  Kung- 
yaug  has  ii  for  it 


Par.  2.  The  Chucn  says: — 4 In  the  2d  month, 
the  duke  made  an  incursion  into  Ch'ing  and 
took  K'wang.  to  punish,  in  behalf  of  Tain,  the 
action  of  Ch'ing  in  attacking  Seu-mel  (See 
Mow,  the  2d  nnrr.  after  par.  4).  Oil  his  way 
he  did  not  ask  liberty  to  pass  through  Wei ; ami 
on  their  return  Yang  Woo  made  Ke  and  M&ng 
enter  by  the  south  gate  (of  its  capital],  ami 
jmiss  out  by  the  east,  halting  (afterwards]  at  the 
marsh  of  T*un.  The  marquis  of  Wei  was  en- 
raged. and  was  sending  Me  Tszu-hea  to  pursue 
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them.  Kung-shuh  WAn-taze  [at  this  time]  j 
old,  but  be  had  himself  wbeded  by  men  to  the  ' 
marquis,  and  said  to  hiru,  “To  condemn  others 
and  to  imitate  them  is  contrary  to  propriety. 
During  the  troubles  of  duke  Ch*«ou.  your  lord- 
ship  wa«  going  to  take  the  Shoo  tripod  of 
[duke]  Wfin,  [the  tortoise-shell  of  duke]  Ch‘ing, 
which  gave  such  clear  rc*ponsea,nnd  the  mirrored  - 
girdle  of  [duke]  Ting,  and  give  the  choice  of 
any  one  of  them  to  whoever  would  restore  him. 
Your  own  son  and  the  sons  of  us  your  ministers 
you  were  ready  to  give  as  hostages,  if  any  of 
the  States  would  take  pity  on  him.  This  is 
what  we  have  heard  ; and  does  it  not  seem  im- 
proper that  for  a small  occasion  of  anger  you 
should  now  cover  over  your  former  kindly  feeding 
and  action?  Of  all  the  son9  of  T'ae-sze  (K  ing 
Wan’s  queen)  the  duke  of  Chow  ami  K*ang 
Shuh  were  the  most  friendly;  and  will  it  not  be 
acting  under  a delusion  if,  to  imitate  [the  con- 
duct of]  a small  man,  you  throw  away  [that 
good  relation  between  Wei  and  Loo]?  Heaven 
means  to  multiply  the  offences  of  Yang  iloo, 
in  order  to  destroy  him.  Suppose  that  your  lord- 
ship  wait  for  the  present  for  that  issue,”  The 
marquis  on  this  desisted  from  his  pur)>ose.’ 

The  rulers  of  I>oo  had  not  in  |teraon  conduct- 
ed any  military  expedition  since  the  18th  year 
of  duke  Seuen,  a period  of  80  years.  The 
power  of  the  State  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  three  great  clans.  These  were  now  very 
much  reduced,  and  we  find  duke  Ting  himself 
taking  the  field.  Yet  he  was  merely  a puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  those  clans, 
who  made  use  of  him  to  further  their  own  am- 
bitious designs  against  their  chiefs. 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says  : — ‘ In  summer,  Ke 
H wan- 1 s/e  went  to  Tsin.  to  present  the  spoils 
of  Ch*ing.  Yang  Hoo  forced  Mfing  E-tsze  to 
go  [at  the  same  time]  with  offerings  in  re- 
turn for  those  which  the  marchioness  [of  TsinJ 
had  sent  [to  Loo].  The  people  of  Tsm  enter- 
tained them  both  together.  MAng-sun.  stand- 
ing outside  the  a|>artment,  said  to  Fan  Heen-tsze, 

♦*  If  Yang  Hoo  cannot  remain  in  Loo,  ami  rests 
his  shoulder  against  Tsin,  by  the  former  rulers 
you  must  make  him  tnar.-hal  of  the  army  of  the 
qontre  !"  Heen-tsxe  replied, 44  If  our  ruler  have 
that  office  [vacant],  he  will  employ  the  proper 
man  [to  till  it].  What  should  1 know-  altoul  it?” 
[Afterwards]  lie  said  to  Keon-tsze,  “The  people 
of  Loo  are  distressed  by  Yang  Hoo.  MAng-sun 
know  s that  an  occasion  will  arise,  when  he  thinks 
Hoo  will  he  obliged  to  flee  the  State.  He  there- 
fore forces  himself  to  make  this  request  for  him, 
to  obtain  his  entrance  [into  our  Slate].”  ’ 

[The  Chuen  gives  here  two  brief  narratives: — 
1st,  about  Woo  and  Ts‘oo.  4 In  the  4th 
month,  Chung-luy,  the  eldest  son  of  [the  vis- 
count of]  Woo,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Ts'oo,  and 
captured  [the  two  commanders],  Chin,  viscount 
of  P*wan,  and  the  viscount  of  Siiaou-wei.  along 
with  7 great  officers.  IVoo  was  greatly  alarmed, 
and  afraid  it  would  be  ruined.  [About  the 
same  time],  Tsze-k4©  was  defeated  w-ith  an 
army  on  the  land  at  Fan-yang.  The  chief 
minister  Tsze-se,  however,  was  glad,  and  said, 
44 Now  it  can  be  done;”  and  upon  this  he  re- 
moved the  capital  from  Ying  to  Job,  and 
changed  the  regulations  of  the  government,  in 
qrder  [the  better]  to  settle  the  State.’ 

2d,  about  troubles  in  Chow,  and  the  share  of 
Ching  in  them.  * Tan  P4een  of  Chow  had  led 
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on  the  adherents  of  king  [King’s]  son  Chaon, 
and  endeavoured  by  the  assistance  of  Clring  io 
raise  an  insurrection  in  Chow.  Upon  this  Clring 
had  attacked  Fung,  Hwah,  Seu-mei,  Hoo-aimo, 
Hoo-jin,  and  Keuch-wae.  In  the  6th  month. 
Yen  Muh  of  Tsin  went  to  guard  [the  territory 
of]  Chow,  and  walled  Seu-mei.’] 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  nutumn,  in 
the  8th  month,  Yoh  K^  of  Sung  said  to  duke 
King,  “Of  all  the  States  only  we  do  service  to 
Tsin.  If  an  envoy  do  not  now  go  there,  Tsin 
will  he  offended.”  Having  told  his  steward 
Cli‘in  Yin  [what  he  said],  that  officer  observed, 
44  He  is  sure  to  send  you.”  Aflcf  a few  days 
the  duke  said,  44 1 it  in  pleased  with  what  you 
said;  you  must  go  [to  Tain].*  Ch4in  Yin,  [on 
hearing  this],  said,  “Get  your  successor  ap- 
pointed [a  minister]  before  you  set  out,  nnd  our 
House  will  not  go  to  ruin.  The  ruler  nlso  will 
know  that  we  are  proceeding  with  a knowledge 
of  the  dangers  it  involves.”  Yoh  K*c  accord- 
ingly introduced  [his  son]  Hwfln  [to  the  duke], 
and  took  his  departure.  Chaou  Kevn-tazc  met 
him,  and  entertained  him  at  a drinking-feast  in 
Meen-shang.  being  presented  by  Yoh  K e w ith 
60  shields  of  willow.  Clrin  Yin  said,  “For- 
merly we  lodged  with  Fan-slie,  but  now  you  are 
going  to  lodge  with  Chaou-she,  and  are  present- 
ing him  with  gifts  besides.  You  should  nut 
have  given  those  willow  shields you  nre 
purchasing  misfortune  with  them.  But  though 
you  die  in  Tsin,  your  d^w^ndants  will  meet 
with  prosperity  in  Sung.” 

•Fan  Heen-tsze  said  to  the  marquis  of  Tsin, 
“He  crossed  the  borders  of  Ids  State,  charged 
with  the  orders  of  Ida  ruler;  but  before  dis- 
charging his  commission,  he  has  accepted  a 
private  invitation  to  drink,  thus  acting  dis- 
respectfully both  to  bis  own  ruler  and  to  you. 
He  should  not  be  left  unpunished.”  According- 
ly Yoh  K‘e  wa*  seizes!.* 

Par.  ft.  Cliung-sldng, — see  VIII.  ix.  18.  Loo 
was  not  at  this  time  on  good  terms  either  with 
Clring  or  Ts4e,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
walls  of  Chung-shing  were  now  rcfmired  as  a 
precautionary  measure  against  hostilities. 

Par.  7.  The  ondasion  of  fa  before  & 
must  be  regarded  as  an  error  of  the  text.  1 he 
marquis  of  IVe  had  taken  Yun  in  Ch'aou’s  &>th 
year,  and  given  it  to  that  prince.  The  people 
left  it  in  Clraou’s  30th  year ; and  the  probability 
is  that,  when  they  re-occupied  it,  they  had 
endeavoured  to  do  so  under  the  protection  of 
Ts‘c.  The  siege  in  the  text  would  be  to  recall 
them  to  their  allegiance  to  Loo. 

[We  have  here  two  brief  narratives: — 

1st,  on  the  progress  of  Yang  IIoo’s  encroach- 
ments in  Loo.  4 Yang  Hqo  imposed  another 
covenant  on  the  duke  and  the  8 Hw-an  clans  at 
the  altar  of  Chow,  and  one  upon  the  people  at 
the  altar  of  Poh;  the  imprecations  being  spoken 
in  the  street  of  Woo-foo.” 

2d,  on  affairs  in  Chow,  ‘In  winter,  in  the 
12th  month,  the  king  by  Heaven’s  grace  took 
up  his  residence  in  Koo-yew,  that  he  might 
escape  from  the  insurrection  of  Tan  P‘iien  (See 
the  2d  narr.  after  par.  4)."] 
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VII.  I In  the  [duke’s]  seventh  year,  it  was  the  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

2 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

3 In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing 

made  a covenant  in  Heen. 

4 The  people  of  Ts‘e  seized  Pih-kung  Keeh,  the  messenger 

of  Wei,  and  proceeded  to  make  an  incursion  into  that 
State. 

5 The  marquises  of  Ts‘e  and  Wei  made  a covenant  in  Sha. 

6 There  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 
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7 Kwoh  Hen  of  Ts‘e  led  a force  and  invaded  our  western 

border. 

8 In  the  ninth  month,  there  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 

9 It  was  winter,  the  tenth  month. 


Par.  1.  [The  Chuen  appends  two  brief  no- 
tices:— 1st,  concerning  events  in  Chow.  ‘This 
spring,  in  the  2d  month.  Tan  P‘een  of  Chow 
entered  into  E-leih,  and  held  it  in  revolt.’  2d, 
of  the  relations  between  Loo  and  Ts‘e.  ‘The 
people  of  Ts*c  restored  Yuu  and  Yang-kwan  [to 
Looj.  Yang  lloo  took  the  merit  of  this,  and 
assumed  [the  more]  the  functions  of  the  govt.’] 
Par.  2.  [The  Chuen  continues  the  narrative 
of  events  in  Chow : — ‘In  the  4th  month  duke 
Woo  of  Shen  and  duke  Hwan  of  Lew  defeated 
the  lord  of  Yin  at  K‘eung-kuh. 

Par.  3.  Heen, — see  V.  xiiL  8.  Tills  cove- 
nant is  remarkable  as  indicating  that  the  do- 
minion of  the  pa,  or  leaders  of  the  States,  had 
passed  away.  The  kingdom  had  in  this  respect 
reverted  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  before 
the  rise  of  duke  Hwan  of  Ts‘e.  No  one  State 
could  maintain  pre-eminence  over  others.  One 
and  another  now  began  to  meet  and  covenant 
together  as  suited  their  private  convenience, 
though  Ts‘e,  perhaps,  cherished  a lingering  hope 
of  regaining  its  former  influence.  The  Chuen 
says  that  these  princes  now  required  [the  mar- 
quis of  J Wei  to  attend  a meeting. 

Parr.  4,  5.  Instead  of  Kung-yang  has 
and  the  Chuen  has  The  place 

is  the  same  as  the  in  VIII.  xil  2,  and 

was  in  the  east  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Yuen-shing 
dep.  Ta-ming,  Chih-le.  It  belonged 
toTsin.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of 
Wei  wished  to  revolt  from  Tsin,  but  his  great 
officers  objected  to  such  a course.  On  this  he 
dispatched  Pih-kung  Keeh  to  Ts1©,  and  scut  a 


private  message  to  the  marquis,  saying,  “ Seize 
Keeh,  and  then  make  an  incursion  upon  us.” 
The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  did  so,  and  then  tne  mar- 
quis of  Wei  made  a covenant  with  him  in  So.' 
The  J^j(  in  par.  4 must  be  taken  as  ■=  Se© 
V.  xxi.  4,  where  we  have  it  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Par.  7.  The  object  of  Ts*e  in  now  invading 
Loo  was,  we  may  suppose,  to  force  it  to  revolt 
from  Tsin,  as  Ching  and  Wei  had  done.  Loo 
tried  to  meet  the  invaders,  when,  according  to 
the  Chuen,  * Yang  Hoo  acted  as  charioteer  to 
Ke  Hwan-tsze,  and  Kung-leen  Ch'oo-foo  to 
Mftng  E-tsze.  [Hoo]  was  about  to  attack  at 
night  the  army  of  Ts‘e,  which  got  intelligence 
of  the  project,  assumed  the  appearance  of  being 
unprepared,  and  lay  in  ambush  to  await  the 
onset.  Ch'oo-foo  said,  “ Hoo,  you  have  not  cal- 
culated the  danger;  you  shall  die."  Chen  K 
said  to  him,  “Hoo,  you  are  plunging  the  two 
ministers  into  danger.  I will  kill  you,  without 
waiting  for  the  officers  [of  justice].”  Hoo  be- 
came afraid,  and  withdrew,  so  that  no  defeat 
was  sustained.' 

Par.  8.  This  is  the  second  instance  of  the 
repetition  of  a sacrifice  for  rain.  The  other  was 
in  the  25th  year  of  duke  Ch*aou. 

Par.  9.  [The  Chuen  goes  on  here  with  the 
account  of  things  in  Cbow; — ‘In  winter  in  the 
11th  month,  on  Mow-woo,  the  viscounts  of  Sheu 
and  Lew  met  the  king  in  the  house  of  Kdng-sho 
(commandant  of  Koo-yew).  Tscih  Ts‘in  of  Tsin 
escorted  him,  and  on  Ke-sze  he  entered  the 
royal  city.  He  lodged  [first]  in  the  house  of 
Chang,  Head  of  a ducal  dan,  and  afterwards 
repaired  to  announce  his  arrival  In  the  temple 
of  king  Chwaug.] 
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VIII.  1 In  his  eighth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first  month, 

the  duke  made  an  incursion  into  Ts‘e. 

2 The  duke  arrived  from  the  incursion  into  Ts‘e. 

3 In  the  second  month,  the  duke  made  an  incursion  into 

Ts‘e. 

4 In  the  third  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  inclusion 

into  Ts‘e. 

5 Loo,  earl  of  Ts'aou,  died. 

6 In  summer,  Kwoh  Hea  of  Ts‘e  led  a force,  and  invaded 

our  western  border. 

7 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  an  army  of  Tsin  in  Wa. 

8 The  duke  arrived  from  Wa 

9 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  Lew, 

marquis  of  Ch'in,  died. 

10  Sze  Yang  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  made  an  incursion 

into  Ch'ing,  going  on  to  make  one  into  Wei. 

11  There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Tsing  of  Ts'aou. 

12  In  the  ninth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Hwae 

of  Ch'in. 

13  Ke-sun  Sze  and  Chung-sun  Ho-ke  led  a force,  and  made 

an  incursion  into  Wei. 

14  In  winter,  the  marquis  of  Wei  and  the  carl  of  Ch'ing 

made  a covenant  in  K‘euh-puh. 

15  We  sacrificed  to  the  former  dukes  according  to  their 

proper  order. 

16  A robber  stole  the  precious  [symbol  of]  jade  and  the 

great  bow. 

Parr.  1,  2.  This  incursion  would  be  made  to  on  Ke-ch‘ow,the  viscount  of  Shen  attacked  Kuh- 
ret abate  the  invasion  of  Loo  by  Kwoh  Hea  in  shin?,  and  the  viscount  of  Lew  attacked  E-leili. 
the  previous  autumn.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  On  Sin-maou,  the  former  attacked  Keen-shing, 
duke  mnde  an  incursion  into  Ts‘e,  and  attacked  and  the  Utter  Yu.  The  object  of  these  opera- 
the  pate  of  Yang-chow.  The  soldiers  all  sat  in  tiona  was  to  effect  the  settlement  of  the  royal 
ranks  on  the  ground,  and  talked  of  the  bow  of  House.’ 

Yen  Kaou,  bow  it  was  180  catties  in  weight,  2d,  about  the  affairs  of  Tsin  and  Sung, 
taking  it  also  and  handing  it  round  for  ail  to  1 Chaou  Yang  said  to  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  “Of 
look  at.  fin  the  meantime],  the  men  of  Yang-  all  the  States  it  is  only  Sung  which  [heartily] 
chow  came  out,  and  Yen  Kaon  seized  a weak  serves  Tsin.  We  should  be  glad  to  meet  a uies- 
bow  from  another  man;  but  Tsze-ts'oo of  Tscih-  senger  from  it,  still  apprehensive  lest  he  would 
k'iiw  attacked  him  with  a sword,  [or  spear],  and  not  come.  But  now  by  seizing  and  holding  ita 
he  and  another  man  both  fell  down ; hut  Yen  then  messenger,  we  are  repelling  the  States  from  us.” 
shot  Tsze-ts'oo  in  the  jaw,  and  killed  him.  Yen  It  was  [then]  designed  to  send  Yoh  K*e  back  to 
Seih  shot  a man  in  the  eyebrow,  and  retired  Sung,  but  Sze  Yang  said,  “We  have  detained 
saying,  “I  have  no  valour.  I meant  to  hit  his  him  three  years;  and  if  we  semi  him  back  witli- 
eye.”  When  the  army  withdrew,  Jen  Ming  out  any  ground  for  doing  so,  Sung  is  sure  to 

Jireceded  it,  pretending  to  be  wounded  in  his  revolt  from  us.”  Ileen-tszc  then  said  privately 
oot.  His  elder  brother  Hwuy,  [when  he  saw  to  Tsze-lcang  (Yoh  K*e),  “Our  ruler  was  afraid 
the  troops  return  without  Mfing],  cried  out,  of  not  finding  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  ruler 
*•  Mfing  must  be  bringing  up  the  rear!” ' of  Sung,  and  therefore  detained  you.  I)o  you  get 

[The  Chuen  introduces  here  two  narratives : Hwftn  [vour  son]  income  and  take  your  place  for 

— 1st,  about  affairs  in  Chow.  * In  the  -d  mouth,  the  present."  Tszc-lcang  told  this  to  Chin  Yin, 
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who  said,  “ Sung:  will  revolt  from  Tsin.  It  would 
only  be  throwing  Hwfin  away.  You  had  better 
wait  here.'*  fin  the  end],  Yoh  K‘e  was  return- 
ing [to  Sung],  and  died  in  T'ae-h&ng,  on  which 
See  Yang  Mid,  ‘‘Sung  it  sure  to  revolt.  Wc 
had  better  detain  hit  body  as  a means  of  seeking 
peace  with  it.”  The  body  was  accordingly 
detained  in  Chow.’] 

Farr.  3,  4.  Dissatisfied  with  the  little  suc- 
cess of  his  expedition  in  the  1st  month,  the 
duke  now  made,  or  was  compelled  by  Yang 
Hoo  to  make,  another,  which  was  as  fruitless. 
The  Cliuen  says: — ‘The  duke  made  an  incur-  j 
•ion  into  Ta‘e,  and  attacked  the  outer  suburbs  f 
of  Lin-k'cw.  The  inhabitants  set  fire  to  their  '■ 
large  war  chariots;  hut  some  of  the  men  put 
out  the  flames  with  horse-rugs  soaked  in  water, 
and  they  then  broke  down  [the  wall  of  the  sub- 
urbs]. The  inhabitants  came  out  and  [the  rest 
of]  the  army  hurried' forwards.  Yang  lloo,  pre- 
tending that  he  did  not  see  Jen  Mftng,  cried  i 
out,  “ If  Mftng  were  here,  lie  would  be  sure  to 
lie  defeated!”  Mftng  pursued  the  enemy,  but 
looking  round,  and  seeing  no  others  following 
him,  he  pretended  [to  be  hit],  and  threw  him- 
self down,  when  Hoo  said,  “All  behave  like 
visitors.” 

‘Clien  Yueh  had  a son  bom  at  this  time,  and 
was  waiting  the  result  of  these  expeditions  to 
give  him  a name.  As  some  prisoners  were 
taken  in  the  affair  at  Yang-chow  (In  the  1st 
month),  lie  gave  the  child  the  name  of  Yang- 
chow.* 

Far.  5.  Wang  K'ih-k'wan  thus  runs  over 
the  history  of  the  two  last  earls  of  Ts'aou: — 
‘When  duke  Shing  (jj^fc)  had  occupied  the 
earldom  5 years,  he  was  murdered  by  his  younger 
brother  T'ung  who  took  his  place.  He 

again— duke  Yin— after  4 years  was  murdered 
by  his  younger  brother,  Loo,  who  took  his  place. 
Loo  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yang(jBlr).’ 

Far.  6.  Tso  repeats  this  par.  with  the  addition 
of  Kaou  Chang  as  commanding  the  troops  of 
Ts'e,  along  with  Kwoli  Ilea.  This  attack  was, 
of  course,  in  retaliation  for  the  two  incursions 
into  Ts‘e. 

Farr.  7,  8.  Wa  was  in  Wei, — in  the  pres.  dis. 
of  llwali  dep.  Wei-hwuy,  llo-nan.  The 

army  of  Tsin  had  come  to  the  relief  of  Loo,  but 
the  troops  of  Ts'e  had  withdrawn  before  its 
arrival.  The  duke,  however,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
goon  to  meet  its  leaders;  hut  us  he  had  not 
left  his  capital  for  that  purpose,  the  8th  par. 
•imply  says  that  he  came  'from  Wa,’  aud  not 
‘from  the  meeting.'  The  Chuen  says:— 1 Sze 
Yang,  Cliaou  Yang,  and  Seun  Yiu,  [came  to] 
relieve  us,  ami  the  duke  went  to  meet  the  army 
of  Tsin  at  Wa.  Fan  ilecn-tsze  (Sze  Yang)  had 
a lamb  carried  with  him  (As  his  present  of 
introduction),  and  Cliaou  Kcen-tsze  and  Chung- 
bftng  Wfln-tsze  (Seun  Yin)  lmd  each  of  them  a 
goose.  From  this  time  Loo  valued  the  lamb 
[as  a present  of  introduction].’ 

Far.  10.  Kung-yang  has  instead  of 

The  Churn  says: — ‘The  army  of 
Tsin  was  going  to  impose  a covenant  on  the 
marquis  of  Wei  at  Chuen-tsih;  and  Cliaou 
Keen-tsze  said,  “ Which  of  you,  my  officers, 
will  venture  to  make  the  covenaut  with  the 


marquis  of  Wei?”  Shell  T*o  and  Cli*ing  Ho 
undertook  to  do  it,  and  the  people  of  Wei  asked 
them  to  hold  the  bull's  ear.  but  Ch*ing  Ho  said, 
‘Wei  is  [only]  like  our  Wftn  or  Yuen.  How 
can  [its  lord]  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  a 
State?”  When  the  marquis  was  about  to  put 
his  fingers  into  the  [vessel  of]  blood,  Sbch  T*o 
pushed  his  hand  in  up  to  the  wrist.  The  mar- 
quis was  enraged,  and  Wang-sun  Kea  hurried 
forward,  and  said,  “ Covenants  should  serve  to 
illustrate  the  rules  of  propriety.  Even  one  like 
our  ruler  of  Wei  did  not  presume  not  to  do 
service  to  [Ts*in  as  being]  observant  of  those 
rules,  and  was  going  to  receive  this  covenant!” 
The  marquis  wished  to  revolt  from  Tsin,  but 
had  a difficulty  with  the  great  officers.  Wfing- 
sun  Kea  made  him  halt  in  the  suburbs;  and 
when  the  great  officers  asked  the  reason,  the 
marquis  told  them  the  insults  of  Tsin,  and 
added,  “ I have  disgraced  the  altars.  You  must 
consult  the  tortoise-shell,  and  appoint  another 
in  my  place.  I will  agree  to  your  selection.” 
The  great  officers  said,  “It  is  the  misfortune 
of  Wei,  and  not  any  fault  of  yours.”  “There 
is  something  worse,”  said  the  duke.  “ They 
told  me  that  I must  send  my  son  and  the  sons 
of  my  great  officers  as  hostages  [to  Tsin].”  The 
officers  replied,  “ If  it  will  be  of  any  benefit,  let 
the  prince  go,  and  our  sons  will  follow  him 
carrying  haliers  and  ropes  on  their  backs.”  It 
was  then  arranged  thnt  the  hostages  shouid  go; 
but  Wang-sun  Kea  said,  “If  the  State  of  Wei 
has  had  any  misfortunes,  the  mechanics  and 
merchants  have  always  shared  in  them.  Let 
[the  sons  of]  all  classes  go.”  The  marquis 
re|K)rted  this  to  the  great  officers,  who  were 
willing  to  send  all,  and  a day  was  fixed  for  their 
setting  out.  The  tuarquis  [in  the  meautiinc] 
gave  audience  to  the  people,  Hiul  made  lvca  ask 
them,  saying,  “If  Wei  revolt  from  Tsin,  and 
Tsin  5 times  attack  us,  how  would  you  bear  the 
distress  ?”  They  all  replied,  “ Though  it  should 
5 times  attack  us,  we  should  still  be  able  to 
fight.”  “ Then,”  said  Kea.  “ we  had  better 
revolt  from  it  at  once.  We  can  give  our 
hostages  when  we  are  brought  to  distress.  It  will 
not  then  be  too  late.”  Accordingly  Wei  revolt- 
ed from  Tsin,  and  refused,  though  Tsin  request- 
ed it,  to  make  another  covenant. 

' In  autumn,  Sze  Yang  of  Tsin  joined  duke 
Hwan  of  Ch'ing  ( Jjj£)  in  an  incursion  into 
Ch'ing,  when  they  laid  siege  to  Ch'ung-laou.  in 
retaliation  for  Cl  ring's  J attack  of]  E-kcueh  (See 
the  2d  narr.  after  VI.  4).  They  toot  went  on  to 
an  incursion  into  Wei.* 

Far.  13.  Tso  says  this  incursion  was  made 
on  account  of  Tsin.  Unit  State  now  called  in 
the  help  of  Loo  to  wreak  its  anger  on  Wei. 

Far.  14.  |JJj  is  explained  as  if  it  were 
a well  known  bend  or  turn  of  tho 
river  Fuh,  in  the  pres.  Full  Chow,  den  Ts'aou- 
chow,  Shan-tung.  It  was  in  Wei.  The  object 
of  the  covenant  between  Ch'ing  and  Wei  was, 
no  doubt,  to  encourage  each  other  in  their 
revolt  from  Tsin. 

Far.  15.  To  understand  this  par.,  the  reader 
must  refer  to  the  long  note  on  VI.  ii.  G.  The 
tablets  of  the  dukes  Min  and  He  were  then 
made  to  change  places,  contrary  to  the  natural 
order,  and  this  would  affect  the  order  in  which 
the  tablets  of  the  subsequent  dukes  had  leeu 
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arranged.  This  error  was  now  corrected;  the 
tablet  of  Min  was  restored  to  its  proper  place, 
and  the  others  placed  where  they  ought  always 
to  have  been.  This  is  the  view  of  Tso-she,  ! 
Kung-ynng,  and  Kuh-leang,  who  make  the 
former  dukes  to  be  He  and  Min.  Maou,  how- 
ever, argues  from  XII.  iii.  3,  that  the  shrine- 
house  of  He  continued  at  that  time  to  follow 
that  of  Hwan;  but  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  fire  which  is  there  mentioned  followed  what 
may  be  called  ‘ its  natural  course.’  Hoc  Gan- 
kwoh,  following  some  scholar  of  Shull,  called 

Fung  Shan  (^5  A®5  llP’  Prcfcr*  un<ler_ 
stand  of  duke  ChWi,  whose  tablet, 

he  supposes,  had  till  this  time  been  kept  out  of 
the  ancestral  temple  by  the  influence  of  the  Ke 
family.  But,  as  the  K‘ang-he  editors  observe, 
if  this  view,  otherwise  not  unreasonable,  were 
the  correct  one,  the  analogy  of  the  Classic 
would  make  us  expect  the  name  m in  the 

text,  rather  than  the  indefinite  %'h 
The  Chuen  says  • Ke  Woo,  Kung-ts'oo  Keih. 
and  Kung-shan  Pun-new  could  not  get  their 
way  with  Ke-she.  Shuh-sun  Cheh  did  not  find 
favour  with  Shuh-sun-she,  and  Shuh-chung  Che 
could  not  get  his  way  in  the  Slate.  These  five  . 
men,  in  consequence,  joined  Yang  Moo,  who 
wished  to  take  off  [the  Heads  of]  the  three 
11  wan  clans,  and  to  give  to  Ke  Woo  the  place 
of  Ke-she,  and  to  Shuh-Bun  Clieh  that  of  Sliuli- 
suu-she,  while  he  himself  took  the  place  of 
Mftng-she.  In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  they 
offered  sacrifice  to  the  former  dukes  in  their 
natural  order,  and  prayed  [for  their  sanction  to 
their  scheme];  and  on  Sin- maou,  they  offered 
the  it  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  duke  He.' 

According  to  this  narrative,  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  sacrificial  order  proceeded  from 
Yang  Hoo;and  as  it  was  made  in  contempla- 
tion of  a coup,  he  probably  designed  to  ultimate 
that  his  object  wus  to  put  civil  matters,  as  well 
as  religious.  ‘ in  a natural  order.'  The  it  sacri- 
fice in  He's  temple,  where  all  the  tablets  were 
brought  together,  would  lie  to  console  He’s  Spirit, 
for  the  previous  degradation  of  his  own  tablet.’ 
Par.  16.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘On  Jin-thin, 
[Yang  Hoo]  w as  going  to  give  an  entertainment 
to  Ke-she  in  the  orchard  of  P-oo,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  killing  him  there,  and  gave  notice  to 
the  war-chariots  of  the  capital  to  come  to  him 
on  Kwei-sze.  Kuug-lccn  Ch‘oo-foo,  command- 
ant of  Ch‘ing,  told  Mftng-sun  of  this,  ami  asked 
why  Ke-she  (Yang  Hoo  must  have  done  It  in  his 
name)  had  given  such  an  order.  Mftng-sun 
said  he  had  not  heard  of  it.  “Then,”  observed 
Clroo-foo,  “they  are  going  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection, which  will  be  sure  to  extend  to  you. 
Lot  u*  be  prepared  for  it  beforehand and  ne- 
cortlingly  he  arranged  with  Mftng-sun  to  Ik? 
ready  to  act  on  Jin-shin. 

* [That  day],  Yang  Hoo  rode  [to  the  orchard] 
before  the  others,  and  Lin  Ts*oo  drove  Hwan- 
tsze,  with  a body  of  foresters  Hrmed  with  spears 
and  bhiehls  on  each  side  of  the  chariot,  w hile 
Yang  Yueh  brought  up  the  rear.  As  they  drew 
near  to  the  place,  Hwan-tsze.  in  doubt,  said  to 
Lin  Ts-oo,  “ Your  forefathers  were  all  faithful 
servants  of  the  Ke  family;— is  it  in  this  way 


that  yon  are  following  their  example?”  Ts‘oo 
replied,  44  Your  order  comes  too  late.  The  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  hands  of  Yang  Hoo,  and  the 
State  is  submissive  to  him.  To  op;  ose  him  ia 
to  invite  death  ; and  my  death  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  you.”  Hwan-tsze  said,  “It  is  not 
too  late.  Can  you  go  with  me  to  Mftng-she’s  ?’* 

“ I do  not  dare  to  grudge  dying,"  was  the  reply, 
“but  I am  afraid  I shall  not  be  able  to  bring 
you  off.”  “Go,”  said  Hwan-tsze. 

* M&ng-she  had  selected  300  of  his  grooms, 
who  were  all  strong  men,  and  had  set  them  to 
build  a house  outside  his  gate  for  Kung-k‘e. 
Lin  Ts‘oo  made  his  horses  furious,  and  when 
he  got  to  the  street,  galloped  them  along  [to 
Mftng-she's  house].  Yang  Yueh  sent  an  arrow 
after  him  which  missed,  and  the  builders  shut 
the  gate,  through  which  Borne  one  shot  Yang 
Yueh,  and  killed  him. 

‘Yang  Hoo  [now]  brought  by  force  the  duke 
and  Woo-shuh  (Shuh-sun-she)  with  him  to  at- 
tack Mftng-she;  but  Kung-leen  Ch*oo-foo,  at 
the  head  of  the  men  of  Ch'ing,  entered  the  city 
by  the  upper  east  gate,  and  fought  with  the 
adherents  of  Yang  inside  the  south  gate.  This 
battle  was  unsuccessful,  but  in  another,  in 
Keih-hea,  the  Yang-ites  were  defeated.  Yang 
Hoo  then  threw  off  his  armour,  went  to  the 
duke’s  palace,  and  took  from  it  the  precious 
symlHil  of  jade,  and  the  great  how.  With  these 
he  came  forth  and  halted  in  the  street  of  Woo- 
foo,  where  he  went  to  sleep,  and  afterwards  had 
a meal  prepared.  His  followers  said,  “The  pur- 
suers will  l>c  upon  us;”  hut  he  replied,  “When 
| the  people  hear  that  I am  gone  forth,  they  will 
I all  l»e  rejoicing  over  [Kc-sun’s  escape  front] 

| the  summons  to  death,  mid  will  have  no  leisure 
’ to  pursue  me.”  His  followers,  however,  said, 

, “Ha!  get  the  horses  quickly  yoked.  Kung- 
! loen  Yang  (Ch‘oo-foo)  will  be  here!”  Kung-leen 
Yang  did  ask  leave  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  but 
Mftng-Run  refused  it.  Yang  also  wished  to  kill 
Hwan-tsze,  hut  Mftng-sun  watTafraid,  and  sent 
Hwan-tsze  to  his  own  house. 

*Tsze-yen  (Ke  Woo)  drank  and  replaced  the 
cups,  all  round,  before  the  shrines  in  the  temple 
of  the  Ke  family,  and  then  went  forth.  Yang 
IIoo  entered  the  pass  of  II wan  yang,  and  held 
it  in  revolt.’ 

From  this  narrative  it  appears  that  by  the 
•robber*  in  the  text  we  arc  to  understand  Yang 
Hoo.  It  was  not  proper,  according  to  Too,  that 
the  name  or  family  name  of  him.  who  was 
i merely  the  minister  of  a clan  in  the  State, 

| should  appear  in  the  text.  The  precious  yuh 
j and  the  great  bow  have,  since  Lew  Hin  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  been  understood  to  be  ‘the 
! Auvim/-stone  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hen,  and  the 
l great  how  Fan-job  of  Fung-foo,'  mentioned  in 
the  long  narrative  on  IV.  4,  ns  having  been 
given  by  king  Ch'ing  to  the  first  duke  of  Loo. 
The  loss  of  them  in  such  a way  was  very  in- 
sulting to  Loo.  and  might  be  considered  omin- 
ous of  its  destruction. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here:—*  In  Ch'ing,  See 
Chuen  (known  as  -IT  ffM,  a son  of  Tsze- 
hea)  succeeded  Tsze-fue-shuli  as  chief  minister 
of  that  State.’] 
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IX.  I It  was  [the  duke’s]  ninth  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s  first 
month. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  Ch‘ae,  earl 

of  Ch'ing,  died. 

3 We  got  [again]  the  precious  [symbol  of]  jade  and  the 

great  bow. 

4 In  the  sixth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Keen  of 

Ch‘ing. 

5 In  autumn,  the  marquises  of  Ts‘e  arid  Wei  halted  at  Woo- 

sh e. 

fi  The  earl  ofTs'in  died. 

7 In  winter,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Gae  of  Ts‘in. 


Pur.  I.  [We  have  here  two  narratives  in  the 
Chucn: — 1st,  relating  to  Affairs  in  Sung,  a sequel 
to  that  after  the  ‘id  par.  of  last  year.  ‘This 
Bpring,  the  duke  of  Sung  wished  to  send  Yoh 
Ta-siu  to  make  a covenant  with  Tsin,  and  to 
receive  the  corpse  of  Yoh  K*e,  but  he  declined 
the  mission  on  the  pretence  that  be  was  unwell, 
and  it  was  entrusted  to  Heang  Ch‘nou.  [In 
consequence  of  this],  Tsze-ming  (Yoh  K‘e*t  son, 
Hwftn),  ordered  the  master  of  the  Right  (Ta-sin, 
who  is  here  also  called  T'ung-inun,  p^,  as 
a tort  of  surname  from  his  plnce  of  residence*) 
away  [when  he  called  upon  him],  saying,  “Why 
is  it  that  you  strike  your  bells,  when  I am  still 
wearing  deep  mourning  for  my  father?"  The 
waster  replied,  M Y’our  mourning  could  not  be 
affected  by  I hat;”  and  afterwards  he  remarked 
to  some  one,  “ He  could  lieget  a child  while 
wearing  his  deep  mourning;  why  should  I not 
strike  my  bells?”  Tsze-ming  heard  of  this,  and 
was  angry,  so  that  he  said  to  the  duke,  “ The 
master  of  the  Right  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
clans  descended  from  duke  Tae.  His  refusal  to 
go  to  Tsiu  must  have  come  from  a design  to 


some  insubordinate  proceedings.  It  must  be  so, 
for  he  had  no  sickness.”  On  this  they  drove 
the  master  out  of  the  State.’ 

2d,  about  the  new  chief  minister  of  Cttfng,  a 
sequel  to  the  concluding  notice  of  last  year: — 
4 Sze  Chucn  of  Ch‘ing  put  to  death  Tang  Seih, 

| and  proceeded  to  employ  the  penal  laws  inscribed 
I by  him  on  tablets  of  bamboo.  The  superior  man 
j will  say  that  in  this  nmtter  Tsze-jen  (Chuen) 
did  not  act  in  a good  and  generous  way.  If  a 
| man  has  what  will  be  of  Advantage  to  the  State, 
any  perversity  of  bis  may  be  overlooked.  The 
three  stanzas  of  the  Tsing-neu  (She.  I.  iii..  Ode 
XVII.)  had  their  place  assigned  them  [in  the 
She]  liecause  of  the  “ Red -coloured  rc**d  ” [in  the 
2d].  The  Kan  maou  (I.  iv.  ode  VIl.l  with  its 
“ What  will  thou  tell  him?"  had  its  place  from 
the  generous  loyalty  [which  it  indicates].  Therc- 
1 fore,  when  we  make  use  of  a man’s  methods,  we 
i do  not  cast  himself  away.  The  ode  (I.  ii.  ode 
V.)  says, 

This  umbrageons  sweet  pear  tree! 

(.‘lip  it  not  nor  hew  it  down ; — 

Under  it  the  Chief  of  Shaou  lodged.' 
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The  writer, thinking  of  the  nuui,  loved  even  his 
tree;  how  much  more  should  we  compassionate 
the  man  of  whose  methods  we  arc  making  use! 
Tsze-jen  took  no  means  to  encourage  ability.’] 
Par.  2.  Kung-yang  has  for 
Par.  3.  Tso-she  gives  here  a canon  about 
the  use  of  and  *We  have  here,’ he 

My*,  because  the  things  were  articles  of 
use,  and  the  taking  such  articles  is  described 
by  ; but  when  the  use  of  them  follows  on 
the  getting  them,  that  getting  is  described  by 
The  meaning  is  not  clear,  and  the  canon 


is  unnecessary.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘Yang  Hoo 
returned  the  precious  symbol  of  jade  and  the 
great  bow.  In  summer  we  attacked  the  Yang 
pass,  but  Hoo  ordered  the  Lae  gate  to  be  set  on 
Are;  and  while  the  troops  were  alarmed,  he 
assailed  them,  and  made  his  escape.  Haring 
fled  to  Ta‘e,  he  begged  [the  assistance  of]  an 
army,  with  which  to  invade  Loo,  saying  that 
after  three  attacks  that  State  was  sure  to  be 
taken.  'Die  marquis  was  about  to  grant  his 
request,  when  Paou  Wftn-tsze  remonstrated, 
saying,  “ I was  in  the  service  formerly  of  She- 
she  (See  the  Chuen  on  VIII.  xvii.  5.  Wftn-tsze 
was  the  Paou  Kwoh  there,  and  must  now  have 
been  more  than  90),  [and  know  that]  Loo  cannot 
be  taken.  There  is  still  harmony  between  its 
high  officers  and  low,  and  its  masses  are  well- 
affected.  It  is  able  to  do  service  to  the  great 
State,  and  has  not  suffered  calamity  from 
Heaven; — how  should  we  be  able  to  take  it? 
Yang  Hoo  wishes  to  impose  hard  toil  on  the 
army  of  Ts*e,  so  that  many  of  our  great  officers 
are  sure  to  die  under  its  fatigues,  and  he  will 
then  play  out  his  deceitful  plans.  He  found 
favour  with  Ke-she,  and  then  wanted  to  kill 
him,  that  through  the  disasters  of  the  State  he 
might  seek  for  forbearance  with  himself.  He 
makes  friends  of  the  rich,  and  not  of  men  of 
virtue; — why  should  you  use  him?  You  are 
richer  than  Ke-she,  and  [Ts*e]  is  greater  than 
Loo  ; — it  is  just  you  whom  Yang  Hoo  will  want 
to  overthrow.  Loo  lias  got  rid  of  its  plague; — is  \ 
not  your  lordship  doing  yourself  an  injury  in  ; 
receiving  him  ?”  [On  this],  the  marquis  of 
Ts*e  seized  Hoo,  and  was  going  to  send  liim  to 
the  ea<*t.  [lie  said  that]  he  wished  to  go  there, 
and  lie  was  banished  to  [a  city  on]  the  western 
border.  There  he  borrowed  all  the  chariots  of 
the  city,  cut  through  their  axles,  and  returned 
them,  bound  up  with  hemp.  He  then  went 
into  a baggage  waggon,  lay  down  in  it,  and 
made  his  escape.  He  was  pursued,  however, 
taken,  and  sent  to  be  confined  in  the  capital, 
but  he  made  his  escape  from  it  again  in  a bag- 
gage-waggon,  and  fled  to  bung.  From  Sung  he 
fled  to  Tain,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Head  of 
the  Chaou  family.  Chung-ne  said,  “ Shall  not 
the  family  of  Chaou  always  be  troubled  with 
insubordination  ?"  * 

Par.  6.  Woo- she  was  a city  of  Tsin, — in  the 


west  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Han-tan  (tmttjU),  dep. 


Kwang-p‘ing,  Chih-le.  The  marquises  of  Ts‘e 
and  Wei  were  now  engaged  in  an  invasion  of 
Tsin,  and  the  text  might  have  been  JpQ 

Too  supposes  that  they  shrank  j 


from  publicly  announcing  in  plain  terms  Ihelr 
commencement  of  hostilities  against  a Stine 
which  liAd  so  long  been  lord  of  covenants,  and 
therefore  sent  the  modified  notification  in  the 
text. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  autumn,  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts*e  attacked  [the  city]  E-o  of  Tsin. 
Pe  Woo-ts‘un’s  father  was  about  to  hinrry  him 
[at  that  time]  to  a lady,  but  he  declined  the 
; match,  asking  that  she  might  be  given  to  his 
younger  brother.  “If  1 do  not  die,”  said  he, 
“in  this  expedition,  when  I return,  I shall  take 
a wife  from  the  House  of  Kaou  or  from  that  of 
Kwoh.”  He  mounted  the  wall  [of  E-e]  before 
any  other,  but  in  seeking  to  get  out  at  the  gate, 
he  was  killed  tinder  the  eaves.  Tung-kwoh  Shoo 
then  took  it  on  him  to  ascend  before  the  rest,  and 
was  followed  by  Le  Me,  who  said  to  him,  “Do you 
stand  aside  to  the  left,  and  I will  do  the  same  to 
the  right.  When  the  others  have  dune  scaling, 
we  can  then  go  down  [and  open  the  gates].”  On 
this  Shoo  look  the  left,  and  Me  was  down  lie- 
fore  him.  [After  the  city  was  carried].  Shoo 
was  resting  by  Wang  Mftng,  who  said  to  him, 
“I  was  the  first  to  get  up,"  on  which  Shoo  fast- 
ened his  buff-cont  Ami  said,  “ He  placed  me  a 
little  ago  in  a false  position,  and  you  arc  now 
doing  the  same."  MAng  smiled  and  said,  “ I 
followed  you  as  closely  as  the  outside  horse 
follows  the  inside." 

* Tsin  had  a thousand  chariots  in  Cliutig-mow, 
and  as  the  marquis  of  Wei  wished  to  go  to  Woo- 
she,  he  consulted  the  tortoise-shell  nliout  passing 
that  place.  The  shell  was  [only]  burnt  [and 
gave  no  indication],  on  which  he  said,  “It  will  do. 
The  chariots  of  Wei  can  cope  with  half  of  tliem, 
and  I will  cope  with  the  other  half.  We  shall 
be  a match  for  them.”  Accordingly,  he  passed 
by  Cliung-ntow,  and  when  the  men  of  that  placo 
wanted  to  attack  him,  Choo-aze  Poo  of  Wei, 
who  was  a refugee  there,  said,  “Though  Wei  is 
but  small,  its  ruler  is  there.  You  will  not  con- 
quer him.  The  army  of  Ts‘e  is  arrogant  through 
having  reduced  the  city.  Its  commander  also 
is  of  mean  rank.  If  you  meet  it,  you  are  sure 
to  defeat  it.  Your  best  plan  is  to  pursue  Ts‘e." 
In  accordance  with  this  advice,  they  attacked 
the  army  of  Ta*e,  and  defeated  it. 

‘The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  gave  to  Wei  [the  three 
cities  of]  Choh.  Wei,  and  llAng.  He  was  going 
to  reward  Le  Me,  but  that  officer  declined  any 
reward,  saying,  “There  was  one  who  mounted 
the  wall  before  me,  with  a white  complexion, 
tine  teeth,  and  wearing  a fox’s  fur.*  The  mar- 
quis sent  to  sec  Tung-kwoh  Shoo,  and  then  said, 
to  him,  “It  was  you.  I will  give  the  reward  to 
you."  Shoo,  however,  said,  “ He  [and  I]  were 
like  guests  [at  the  same  feast];" — declining  tho 
reward,  which  was  then  given  to  Le  Me. 

* When  the  army  of  Ts*e  was  in  E-e,  the  mar- 
quis said  to  the  inhabitants,  “ He  who  finds  1’e 
Woo-ts‘un  shall  be  made  chief  of  5 houses  and 
exempted  from  all  services."  In  this  way  he 
recovered  Woo-ts'un’s  body,  which  was  encoffin- 
ed  with  3 suits  of  clothes  from  the  marquis.  A 
chariot  of  rhinoceros*  hide  went  before  the  coffin, 
and  a high  umbrella,  and  in  this  fashion  it  was 
sent  home  before  the  army.  While  the  trackers 
knelt,  the  marquis  wept  by  the  coffin  liefore 
the  troops,  and  with  his  own  hand  pushed  the* 
bier  on  three  turns  of  the  wheels.' 
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X.  1 "In  the  [duke’s]  tenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  third 
month,  we  made  peace  with  Ts‘e. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  hud  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of 

Ts‘e  at  Keah-kuh. 

3 The  duke  came  from  Keah-kuh. 

4 Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  laid  siege  to  [the  capi- 

tal of]  Wei. 

5 An  officer  catne  from  Ts‘e  and  restored  [to  us]  Yun,  Ilwan, 

and  the  lands  of  Kwei-yin. 

6 Shuh-sun  Chow-k‘e\v  and  Chung-sun  Ho-keled  a force,  and 

laid  siege  to  How. 

7 In  autumn,  Shuh-sun  Ghow-k‘ew  and  Chung-sun  Ho  ke  led 

a force,  and  laid  siege  to  How. 

8 Yoh  Ta-sin  of  Sung  fled  from  that  State  to  Ts‘aou. 

9 The  Kung-tsze  Te  of  Sung  fled  from  that  State  to  Ch'in. 

10  In  winter,  the  marquises  of  Ts‘e  and  Wei,  and  Yew  Suh  of 

Ch‘ing,  had  a meeting  in  Gan-poo. 

11  Shuh-sun  Chow-k‘ew  went  to  Ts‘e. 

12  Shin,  a younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Sung,  with  Chung 

T‘o  and  Shili  Iv‘ow,  fled  from  that  State  to  Chin. 


Par.  1.  For  8 years  now  there  had  been  I 
humilities  between  Loo  and  Ts‘e,  which  were 
happily  terminated  by  this  peace.  The  influ- 
ence of  Confucius  was  now  felt  in  the  councils 
of  Loo,  and  ninny  of  the  critics  ascribe  the  peace, 
with  probability,  to  that.  In  the  omission  of  I 
before  Le  Leon  sees  an  intimation 

that  the  peace  was  desired  by  the  whole  State; 
but  when  some  other  critics  would  press  the 
, as  indicating  that  the  pence  was  agreed 
to  by  Ts'e  at  the  earnest  instance  of  Loo,  lie 
demurs  to  such  a view  as  inconsistent  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  the  sage. 


Par.  2.  For  Kung-yang  has  Tho 

situation  of  Kca-kuh  is  not  positively  deter- 
mined. and  it  hus  been  assigned  to  three  differ- 
ent places.  The  K‘ang-hc  editors  incline  to 
place  it  in  the  dis.  of  Lae- woo  ( dcp. 

T‘ae-gan.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was,  no 
doubt,  to  confirm  the  peace  which  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

The  Cliuen  says: — *In  summer,  the  duke  had 
a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ta‘c  at  Cliuh- 
k‘e,  i. Keah-kuh,  when  K(uug  K*$w  attend.il 
him  as  director  [of  the  ceremonies].  Le  Me 
hud  said  to  the  marquis,  “ K*uug  K‘cw  is  ac- 
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tpiainted  with  ceremonies,  bat  bus  no  courage. 
If  you  employ  some  of  the  natives  of  Lae  to 
come  with  weapons  and  carry  off  the  marquis 
of  Loo,  you  will  get  from  him  whatever  you 
wish.”  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  had  arranged 
accordingly,  but  K‘ung  K‘ew  withdrew  with 
the  duke,  saying,  “Let  the  soldiers  smite  those 
[intruders].  You  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  are 
met  on  terms  of  friendship,  anti  for  those  cap- 
tives from  the  distant  barbarous  east  to  throw 
the  meeting  into  contusion  with  their  weapons 
is  not  the  way  to  get  the  States  to  receive  his 
commands.  Those  distant  people  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  great  laud;  those  wild  tribes 
must  not  be  permitted  to  create  disorder  among 
our  flowery  States;  captives  in  war  should  not 
break  in  upon  a covenant;  weapons  of  war 
should  not  come  near  a friendly  meeting.  As 
before  the  Spirits,  such  a thing  is  inauspicious; 
in  point  of  virtue,  it  is  contrary  to  what  is 
right;  as  between  man  and  man,  it  is  a failure 
in  propriety: — the  ruler  [of  Ts*e]  must  not  act 
thus."  When  the  marquis  heard  this,  he  in- 
stantly ordered  the  Lae-ites  away. 

4 When  they  were  about  to  covenant  together, 
the  people  of  Ts‘e  added  to  the  words  of  the 
covenant  these  sentences.  “ Be  it  to  Loo  accord- 
ing to  [the  curses  of]  this  covenant,  if,  when 
the  army  of  Ts^  crosses  its  own  borders,  it  do 
not  follow  us  with  300  chariots  of  war.”  On 
this  Klung  K4cw  made  Tsze  Woo-seuen  reply 
with  a bow,  “And  so  be  it  also  to  Ts‘e,  if  with- 
out restoring  to  us  the  lands  of  WAn-shang  you 
expect  us  to  obey  your  orders  !” 

4 The  marquis  of  Ts4e  wanted  to  give  an  en- 
tertainment to  tlie  duke,  but  K^ng  K'ew  said 
to  Lcnng-k'cw  Kcu,  “Are  you  not  acquainted 
witli  former  transactions  between  Ts‘e and  Loo? 
The  business  is  finished,  and  now  to  have  an 
entertainment  besides  would  only  be  troubling 
the  officers.  Our  cups  of  ceremony,  moreover, 
do  not  cross  our  gates,  and  our  admirable  in- 
struments of  music  are  not  fit  for  the  wild 
Country.  An  entertainment  at  which  things 
were  not  complete  would  be  a throwing  away 
of  the  [proper]  ceremonies.  If  things  were  not 
complete,  it  would  be  like  employing  chaff  and 
pae  [instead  of  the  good  grain].  Such  employ- 
ment would  be  disgraceful  to  our  rulers;  and  to 
throw  away  the  proper  ceremonies  would  be  to 
bring  a bad  report  [upon  our  meeting]; — why 
should  you  not  consider  the  matter?  Ail  enter- 
tainment answers  the  purpose  of  displaying  vir- 
tue; if  that  be  not  displayed,  it  is  better  to  have 
no  entertainment." 

4 Accordingly  the  purpose  of  an  entertainment 
was  not  carried  into  effect.’ 

The  substance  of  the  above  narrative  is  given 
by  Kuh-lenug.  with  the  embellishment  of  a 
jester  whom  Ts'e  sent  to  dance  before  the  tent 
of  the  marquis  of  Loo;  but  the  K •nog-lie  editors 
here  reject  both  the  Chuen.  ns  derogatory  to  ■ 
Confucius,  and  licentious  additions  of  roman- 
cists.  They  have  the  authority  for  doing  so  of 
Choo  He,  and  other  Sung  scholars;  but  the  ob- 
jections ore  mainly  based  on  the  inconsistency 
of  the  narrative  with  what  they  think  T«‘e  was 
likely  to  do  in  the  circumstances,  and  what  they 
feel  sure  Confucius  would  have  dune.  Surely 
something  like  what  Tso-shc  tells  us  did  take 
place  at  Keah-kuh.  We  may  lielicve  that  lie 
has  given  us  what  whs  the  current  tradition 
about  the  meeting  soon  after  it  w as  held.  Keaug  1 


Ping-chang  says,  * Tso-sbe  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Confucius  in  Loo; — he  had 
heard  and  seen  the  facta.  What  other  testimony 
can  be  needed  to  support  bis,  ns  if  he  were 
speaking  of  things  strange  and  beyond  tins 
sphere  of  his  own  knowledge?* 

l’ar.  4.  This  siege  was  to  be  revenged  on 
Wei  for  the  taking  of  E-e  in  the  autumn  of  Inst 
year.  The  Chuen  says: — “ Last  year  when  the 
marquis  of  Wei  had  attacked  Woo,  the  com- 
mandant of  Hnn-tnn,  in  Ilan-sho  (I.q.  £i*>. 
he  raised  a wall  to  the  north-west  of  that  city, 
and  guarded  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
inhabitants  disficrsed  in  the  night.  [In  conse- 
quence of  this],  Woo  now  attacked  the  west  gato 
of  the  capital  of  Wei,  having  70  footmen  with 
him,  ami  kilted  a man  right  in  the  gate,  saying, 
44  Allow  me  to  repay  you  for  the  affair  of  llan- 
she."  Sheh  T‘o  said  to  him,  “You  are  indeed  a 
man  of  courage;  but  if  I go,  they  will  not  duro 
to  open  thq  gate.”  Accordingly  he  also  attack- 
ed the  gate  next  morning,  having  with  him  70 
footmen,  whom  he  arranged  on  the  right  and  left, 
where  they  all  stood  like  trees  till  noon,  when 
they  retired,  the  gate  not  having  been  opened. 

4 When  the  expedition  returned,  the  people  of 
Tsin  discussed  the  cause*  of  Wei’s  revolt,  nod  it 
was  said  that  it  was  occasioned  by  Shell  T*o 
and  Ch4ng  Ho.  On  this  they  laid  hold  on 
Sheh  T4o,  and  asked  Wei,  [in  consideration  of 
their  doing  so],  to  come  to  a good  understanding 
with  them  ; and  when  Wei  refused  to  do  so,  they 
proceeded  to  put  Sheh  T4o  to  death,  while 
Ch'ing  Ho  fled  to  Yen. 

‘The  superior  man  will  say  that  this  was  an 
illustration  of  the  saying  that  they  who  cast 
propriety  away  shall  have  a different  fate  from 
other  men.  The  ode  (She,  I.  iv.  ode  VJII.  3) 
says, 

44  If  a man  observes  not  the  rules  of  propriety. 
Why  does  he  not  quickly  die?” 

Sheh  T‘o  did  die  quickly.* 

Par.  !i.  Kung  and  Kuli  have  ]||  instead  of 
and  Kuh  has  between  and  . 
This  is  the  sequel  to  par.  2,  the  result  of  the 
meeting  st  Keah-kuh.  Yun,  llwan,  ami  Ivwei- 
yin  constituted  what  were  called  the  lands  of 
W&n-shung.  Yun  has  often  occurred,  llwan, 
— see  on  II.  iii.  6.  We  might  translate 
|£J  by  4 the  lands  on  the  north  of  mount  Kwei;* 
— which  mount  lies  between  the  dis.  of  Sin-t‘ac 
(jjjjfl-  dep.  T*ae-gan,  and  that  of  Szo- 

shwuy  7jC)»  dep.  Yen-chow.  Ts4o,  we 

were  told  under  par.  1 of  the  7lh  year,  restored 
Yun  to  Luo;  but  when  Yang  Hoo  fled  to  Ts*c,  lie 
had  again  delivered  it  to  thnt  State  in  the  8th 
year,  as  well  as  the  other  places  mentioned. 

Purr,  fl,  7.  How  was  the  principal  city  of  the 
Shtih-siiM  family,  and  was  at  this  time  held  in 
revolt  hy  one  of  its  retainers.  In  par.  7,  Kung- 
yang  has  instead  of  JpJ] ; but  his  text  must 
be  wrong.  Perhaps  the  two  paragraphs  follow- 
ing one  an  other,  identical  save  in  one  character, 
made  him  think  the  was  n mistake;  but  tin • 
thing  is  dear  enough  in  Tso-sliu's  narrative. 
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The  Clmcn  says,  “ Before  this,  when  Sliuh- 
sun  Chiug-tsze  wanted  to  appoint  Woo-shuh 
his  successor,  Kung-j  »h  Meaou  remonstrated 
strongly,  and  urged  him  not  to  do  so.  Ch'ing- 
t sze,  however,  made  the  appointment,  and  died 
[soon  after].  Kung-nan  then  employee!  a ruffian 
to  shoot  Meaou,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
him.  Kung-nan  was  superintendent  of  [Shuh- 
sun’sl  homes,  and  sent  Kung-joh  to  be  com- 
mandant of  How. 

‘When  Woo-shuh  was  established  in  his 
position,  ho  employed  the  superintendent  of  his 
horses  in  How,  called  How  Fan,  to  kill  Kung- 
joh.  He  was  not  able  to  do  so;  but  one  of  his 
grooms  said  [to  Shuh-sun],  “ I will  pass  by  the 
court  of  audience,  carrying  a sword.  Kung-joh 
will  be  sure  to  ask  whose  it  is.  I will  tell  him  it 
is  vours,  and  as  he  will  [want  to]  look  at  it,  I will 
protend  to  be  stupid,  and  hand  it  to  him  with  the 
point  turned  towards  him; — and  in  this  way  I 
can  kill  him.”  [Shuh-sun]  told  the  man  to  do 
as  lie  proposed;  and  when  Kung-joh  was  saying, 
“Do  you  want  to  deal  with  me  as  the  king  of 
Woo  was  dealt  with  (See  IX.  xxix.  4)?”  the 
other  killed  him.  [On  this],  Now  Fan  took 
possession  of  How,  and  held  it  in  revolt.  Woo- 
shuh  and  E-tsze  (Ho-ku)  laid  siege  to  it,  but 
could  not  reduce  it. 

* In  autumn  they  laid  siege  to  it  again,  hav- 
ing with  them  an  army  of  TVe,  but  were  again 
unable  to  take  it.  Shuh-sun  said  to  Sze  Ch’ih, 
superintendent  of  the  mechanics  of  Now,  “The 
place  is  not  only  an  occasion  of  grief  to  our  own 
family,  but  also  a source  of  distress  to  the  whole 
S'ate;  what  is  to  be  done?”  Ch'ih  replied, 
*•  My  duly  is  iu  four  words  of  the  last  stanza  of 
the  Yang-shwuy  (She,  I.  x.  ode  III.  3.  The 
words  are,  “I  have  heard  your  orders."),  on 
which  Shuh-sun  bowed  to  him  with  his  head  to 
the  ground.  [Soon  after],  Ch'ih  said  to  How 
Fan,  “It  will  not  do  for  you  to  dwell  here  be- 
tween Ts‘e  and  Loo,  and  not  be  serving  either 
of  them.  Why  not  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do  ser- 
vice to  Ts‘c,  and  so  present  yourself  to  the  peo- 
ple with  its  authority?  If  you  do  not  do  so, 
they  will  revolt  from  you.” 

* How  Fan  took  his  advice,  and  [ere  long]  a 

messenger  nrrived  from  Ts*e,  for  whom  Sze 
Ch'ih  and  some  others  spread  the  report 
through  the  city,  that  How  Fan  was  going  to 
exchange  How  for  a city  in  Ts'e,  and  that  Ts*e 
would  remove  to  it  the  people  of  Now.  The 
people  were  indignant  and  frightened,  on  which 
Ch'ih  said  to  Now  Fan,  “The  people  talk  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  did.  You  hnd  better 
niuke  an  exchange  with  Ts*e.  That  is  better 
than  dying  iiere.  It  will  be  another  How,  and 
you  will  lie  at  ease  there;  why  must  you  stick 
to  this  city?  The  people  of  Ts*e  wish  to  have 
this,  and  so  be  near  to  [the  capital  of]  Loo; — 
they  will  be  sure  to  give  you  as  much  territory 
again.  Anil  why  not  place  a large  number  of 
bud-coats  near  your  gate,  to  be  prepared  for 
any  unexpected  movement  ?"  “ Very  well,” 

■aid  Now  Fan,  and  accordingly  he  placed  a 
number  of  buffcoat*  [at  his  gale],  lie  [aIso] 
asked  leave  of  Ts'e  to  make  an  exchange  with 
it  of  Now,  and  [it  was  arranged  that]  a com- 
missioner should  come  from  that  State  to  view 
the  city.  Just  before  his  arrival,  Ch‘ih  sent 
men  to  run  about  everywhere,  crying  out,  “The 
army  of  Ts*e  is  come."  The  people  were  in 


great  alarm,  got  between  the  buff-coats  and  the 
gate,  and  held  How  Fan  in  siege.  Ch'ih  pro- 
posed shooting  at  them,  but  Fan  stopped  him, 
saying,  “Try  to  get  me  off.”  He  then  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  place,  which  the  people 
granted.  Ch*ih  preceded  him  to  Suh,  and  Fan 
himself  went  last  of  all.  Whenever  he  went 
out  at  a gate,  the  people  shut  it.  When  he  had 
got  to  the  gate  in  the  suburbs,  they  stopped 
him  saying,  “You  are  going  away  with  the 
buff-coats  of  the  Shuh-sun  fAinily.  If  the  offi- 
cers require  them  from  us,  we  are  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  die."  Sze  Ch'ih  said  (He  must 
have  returned  from  Suh),  “ Shuh-sun’s  buff- 
coats  have  their  owu  mark.  We  do  not  dare  to 
take  them  with  us.”  How  Fan  said  to  him, 
“ Do  you  stop,  and  number  them  with  them.’* 
Ch'ih  accordingly  stayed,  and  delivered  the 
buff-coats  to  the  men  of  Loo.  How  Fan  fled 
to  Ts'e,  and  the  people  of  that  State  gave  the 
city  over  to  Loo.’ 

Par.  8 Kung-yang  has  |ff*  for  See 

the  1st  narr.  appended  to  par.  1 of  last  year, 
where  this  par.  is  anticipated. 

Parr.  9,  12.  Here  ami  afterwards,  Kung- 
yang  has  m for  Jtfe.  as  the  name  of  the  prince. 
Both  he  ami  Shin  were  brothers  of  the  duke. 
After  in  par.  12  Kung  and  Kuh  introduce 


The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  Kung-tsze  Te  of 
Sung  was  so  much  attached  to  Keu  Foo-leeh, 
that  he  divided  his  property  into  11  parts,  and 
gave  him  5 of  them.  He  had  4 white  horses, 
which  the  duke’s  favourite  Heang  Tuy  wanted 
to  get;  and  the  duke  gave  them  to  him,  having 
coloured  their  manes  and  tails  red.  Te  was 
enraged,  and  made  his  servants  beat  Tuy,  and 
take  the  horses  from  him.  Tuy  was  afraid, 
and  going  to  run  away,  when  the  duke  shut  hit 
gate,  and  wept  over  him,  till  his  eyes  were 
quite  swollen. 

‘Te’sown  brother  Shin,  said  to  him,  “You 
divided  your  property,  and  gave  [half]  to  Lech. 
That  you  should  make  an  exception  of  Tuy, 
and  humiliate  him,  was  an  act  of  partiality. 
You  must  show  respect  to  the  ruler.  If  you 
just  cross  the  borders,  he  will  be  sure  to  send 
and  stop  you."  [On  this]  Te  fled  to  Ch’in, 
without  the  duke’s  stopping  him;  and  when 
Shin  interceded  for  him,  the  duke  would  not 
listen  to  him.  Shin  then  said,  “It  was  I who 
deceived  my  elder  brother.  If  I leave  the  State 
taking  the  people  with  me,  whom  will  you  have 
to  stop  with  you?”  In  winter  he  left  and  fled 
to  Clrin,  along  with  Chung  T‘o and  Shill  K‘ow.* 

Par.  10.  Kung-yang  has  simply  M for 

Where  Gan-poO  was  has  not  been  ascer- 
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tained.  The  meeting  of  the  three  States  shows 
how  disaffection  to  Tsin  continued  to  grow,  and 
the  dread  of  it  to  become  less. 

Par.  11.  This  visit  was  no  doubt  to  express 
the  acknowledgments  of  Loo  for  the  surrender  to 
It  of  How,  and  for  other  favours  received  from 
Ts‘e  during  the  year.  The  Ciiuen  says: — ‘ Woo- 
shiili  went  on  a complimentary  visit  to  Ts‘e, 
when  the  marquis  entertained  him,  and  said  to 
him,  44  Sir  Shuh-sun,  if  How  had  been  in  an- 
other part  of  your  ruler’s  State,  I should  have 


taken  no  knowledge  of  it;  but  as  it  immediately 
adjoins  my  own  State,  I assisted  your  ruler  in 
his  trouble  about  it.”  Woo-shuh  replied,  “ That 
was  not  what  my  ruler  expected,  llis  service 
of  your  lordship  depend*  on  his  [command  of 
his]  territories,  and  the  [stability  of  his]  altars. 
How  dared  I trouble  your  lordship’s  officers  with 
my  domestics  ? And  a bad  subject  is  an  object  of 
indignation  to  all  under  heaven; — your  lordship 
should  not  consider  what  you  did  as  a special 
gift  to  my  ruler.”  * 


Eleventh  year. 
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XI.  1 III  the  [duke’s]  eleventh  year,  in  spring,  Shin,  younger 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Sung,  with  Chung  T‘o,  Sliih 
K‘ow,  and  the  Kung-tsze  To,  [returning]  from  Ch‘in, 
entered  Seaou,  and  held  it  in  revolt. 

2 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

3 In  autumn,  Yoh  Ta-sin  entered  Seaou  from  Ts‘nou. 

4 In  winter,  we  made  peace  with  Ch‘ing,  and  Sliuh  Seuen 

proceeded  thither  to  make  a covenant. 


Parr.  1,  3.  Here  we  find  all  who  were  de- 
scribed as  flying  from  Sung  Ust  year  returning 
to  it  in  a way  which  was,  as  Tso-she  says,  ‘ very 
distressing  to  Sung,  and  all  because  of  the  duke's 
favouritism  for  Heang  Tuy.’  In  par.  1 a pro- 
minence in  the  return  and  revolt  is  given  to  the 
Kung-tsze  Shin.  Seaou, — see  V.  xxx.  6.  It 
was  then  a small  attached  State  of  Sung,  hav- 
ing been  raised  to  that  distinctiou  about  the 


12th  year  of  Chwnng.  Tins  State  was  exting- 
uished by  Ts'oo  in  the  12th  year  of  Seuen,  and 
Seaou  became  again  a simple  city  of  Sung. 

Par.  4.  Sliuh  Seuen  wax  the  successor  to  Shull 
E,  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  X.  xxix.  8,  as 
Head  of  the  Shuh  family.  Tso-she  observes 
that  in  this  peace  and  covenant  Loo  took  its 
first  public  step  in  revolting  from  Tsin.  It  had 
made  an  incursion  into  Clring  in  the  duke's  6th 
year  at  the  requisition  of  Tsin. 
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Twelfth  year. 
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XII.  1 Iii  the  [duke’s]  twelfth  year,  in  spring,  Ting,  earl  of 
Seeh,  died. 

2 In  summer,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Seang  of  Seeh. 

3 Shuh-sun  Chow-k'Sw  led  a force,  and  pulled  down  the 

walls  of  IIow. 

4 Kung-mang  K‘ow  of  Wei  led  a force,  and  invaded 

Ts‘aou. 

5 Ke-sun  Sze  and  Chung-sun  Ho-ke  led  a force,  and  pulled 

down  the  walls  ol  I’e. 
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fi  In  autumn,  there  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  ram. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  tentli  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  the  duke 

had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  IVe,  when  they 
made  a covenant  in  Hwang. 

8 In  the  eleventh  month,  on  Ping-yin,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

9 The  duke  arrived  from  Hwang. 

10  In  the  twelfth  month,  the  duke  laid  siege  to  Ch'ing. 


1 1 The  duke  arrived  from 

Parr.  1,  2.  Ting  had  been  earl  of  Seeh  for  3 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pe 
Kaou  K‘ang  observes  that  the  death  of  3 earls 
of  Seeh  is  recorded  in  the  Clrun  Ts‘ew;  but  in 
no  case  is  the  day  or  month  of  their  burial 
given, — through  the  indifference  of  the  historio- 
graphers. Evidently  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  be  particular  about  so  small  a 
State.  It  is  of  no  use  to  look  for  great  mean- 
ings, as  many  critics  do,  in  these  omissions  of 
dates. 

Parr.  3,  5.  is  pronounced  both  to  and 

hwtif  the  second  sound  being  taken  probably, 
from  §1^,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Maou 

iHt  the  term  thus  indicating  the 

entire  dismantling  of  the  cities,  the  overthrow 
of  all  their  walls  and  outworks.  We  could 
wish  that  we  had  more  information  as  to  how 
this  movement  originated,  and  how  far  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  it.  How,  Pe,  and  Ch'ing 
were  the  principal  cities  of  the  three  clans, 
which  had  long  got  all  the  power  of  Loo  into 
their  hands.  Each  of  the  cities  was  fortified  in 
the  strongest  manner,  and  could  defy  any  at- 
tempts of  the  marquises  against  them.  Latter- 
ly, however,  the  chiefs  had  found  these  engines 
of  their  influence  turned  against  themselves. 
How  Fan  had  held  How  in  revolt,  and  defied 
Shuh-sun.  First  Nan  Kwae  and  then  Rung- 
sun  Fuh-new  had  held  Pe ; and  Kung-leen 
Ctroo-foo  was  in  Ch‘ing,  all  but  independent  of 
the  M&ug-sun  or  the  State.  The  three  chiefs 
thus  found  their  weapons  turned  ngninst  them- 
selves, and  were  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
exhortations  of  Confucius,  who 'was  at  this  time 
minister  of  Crime,  and  advocated  the  disman- 
tling of  their  cities,  as  an  important  step 
towards  restoring  the  authority  of  the  ruler  of 
the  state,  and  establishing  an  impartial  justice 
throughout  its  borders.  The  sage  was  seconded 
by  Tsze-loo,  or  Cluing  Yew,  one  of  his  most 
energetic  disciples,  who  was  in  the  employment 
of  the  Ke  family.  The  Chuen  says;— ‘ Chung 


besieging  Ching. 

Y£w  was  [at  thb  time]  steward  to  Ke-she,  and 
proposed  dismantling  the  three  capitals  [of  the 
clans].  On  this  Shuh-sun  dismantled  How, 
and  Ke-sun  was  going  to  do  the  same  with  Pe. 
Kung-san  Puli-new,  however,  and  Shuh-sun 
Cheh.  led  the  men  of  Pe  to  surprise  the  capital. 
The  duke  with  the  3 chiefs  entered  the  palace  of 
Ke-she,  and  ascended  the  tower  of  Woo-tsze. 
There  the  men  of  Pe  attacked  them  unsuccess- 
fully, but  they  penetrated  near  to  the  duke’s 
side.  [On  this],  Chung-ne  ordered  Shin  lv‘eu* 
seu  and  Yoh  K‘e  to  go  down  and  attack  them. 
Tho  men  of  Pe  were  defeated  and  fled,  pursued 
by  tho  people,  who  defeated  them  [agnin]  at 
Koo-meeh.  Their  two  leaders  fled  to  Ts‘e,  and 
Pe  was  dismantled.’ 

Par.  4.  Tho  Chuen  says;— ‘In  summer, 
Kung-mftng  K‘ow  invaded  Ts‘aou,  and  reduced 
Keaou.  In  his  retreat,  Hwah  Lo  had  the  charge 
of  defending  the  rear,  but  he  did  not  leave  tho 
ranks  of  the  main  body,  until  they  had  crossed 
[the  bonier  of  Ts‘aou].  His  charioteer  said  to 
him,  “ Does  it  not  seem  os  if  you  were  deficient 
in  courage  to  be  keeping  in  the  ranks,  when  you 
should  be  in  thn  rear?"  Lo  replied,  “It  is 
better  to  [seem  to]  be  without  courage  than  to 
make  a useless  display  of  defiance.”  * 

Par.  7.  Rung-yang  gives  wrongly 
instead  of  . Hwang,— see  II.  xvii.  1. 

Too  thinks  this  covenant  was  to  confirm  tl»o 
revolt  of  Loo  from  Tsin. 

Par.  8,  This  eclipse  took  place  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Sept.  15th,  n.c.  497. 

Parr.  10,  11.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘It  was  in- 
tended to  dismantle  Ch‘ing;  but  Kung-loen 
Ch*oo-foo  said  to  Mftng-sun,  “If  you  dismantle 
Ch*ing,  the  men  of  Tsle  will  [soon]  be  at  tho 
north  gate.  Ch*ing,  moreover,  is  the  sure  de- 
fence of  the  MAug  family.  If  there  be  no 
Clidtlg,  there  will  lie  uo  Mftng-she.  Do  you 
pretend  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
it,  and  I will  not  dismantle  the  place."  In 
winter,  in  the  12th  month, "the  duke  laid  siege 
to  Ch'ing,  but  lie  could  not  take  it.’ 

Thus  the  work  of  reformation  was  stopped. 
About  this  time,  too,  Confucius  was  obliged  by 
the  intrigues  of  Ts‘e  and  the  falling  off  from  him 
of  Kc-ehc,  lo  abandon  Loo. 
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Thirteenth  year. 
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XIII.  1 In  the  [dukes]  thirteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  marquises 
of  Ts‘e  and  Wei  halted  at  Ch‘uy-kea. 

2 In  summer,  we  enclosed  the  park  of  Shay-yuen. 

3 There  was  a grand  review  at  P‘e-p‘oo. 

4 Kung-mang  K‘ow  of  Wei  led  a force  and  invaded  Ts'aou. 

5 In  autumn,  Chaou  Yang  of  Tain  entered  into  Tsin-yang, 

and  held  it  in  revolt. 

6 In  winter,  Seun  Yin  and  Sze  Keih-shih  of  Tsin  entered 

into  Chaou-ko  and  held  it  in  revolt. 

7 Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin  returned  to  [the  capital  of]  that  State. 

8 Seeh  murdered  its  ruler  Pe. 

Par.  1.  Kuh-leanghnsno  j^-0^.  and  Kung- 
yang  lias  instead  of  jp£.  Ch‘uy-kiin,  or  as 
it  was  also  called  Keih-she  (JijjJ  j^),  WA9  >n 
Wei, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Kcu-yay,  (^|J  i^)’ 
dep.  Ts‘a<>n-chow.  As  to  the  force  of  see 
on  IX.  5.  Too  says  here,  that  the  two  princes 
were  intending  to  send  a force  against  Tsin.  and 
hailed  here  themselves,  to  succour  it  if  necessary. 

The  Chuen  say: — "The  marquises  halted  at 
Clruy-kea,  or  Keih-she,  and  sent  a force  to  in- 
vade Tsin.  When  it  was  about  to  cross  the  lio, 
the  great  officers  all  objected  to  its  doing  so; 


out  ring  tvtsze  said, " vve  can  cio  so.  a ngnt- 
armed  force  can  attack  the  country  inside  tho 
Ho  (In  the  pres.  dep.  of  Wei-hwuy,  Ho-nan). 
It  will  take  several  days  to  transmit  the  news 
to  Keang,  and  troops  from  Keang  cannot  lie  on 
the  Ho  in  leas  than  3 months,  by  which  time 
we  shall  have  crossed  the  river  again.”  Ac* 
cordingly  they  ravaged  the  country  inside  the 
Ho.  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  called  in  the  convey- 
ances of  all  the  great  officers,  and  only  Ping 
E-tsze  was  allowed  to  use  his. 

‘The  marquis  wished  to  ride  in  the  same  car- 
riage with  t lie  marquis  of  Wei;  and  [to  bring 
this  alioutj,  he  asked  him  to  a feast,  and  caused 
a large  war  chariot  to  be  yoked,  with  huff-coats 
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brought  thnt  the  army  of  Tsin  was  coming,  anil 
•aid  to  his  guest,  “Till  vour  lordship’s  carriage 
is  yoked,  I bog  to  offor  you  mine  instead.”  lie 
then  put  on  his  armour,  and  they  rode  together, 
driving  very  fast.  [By  and  by],  some  one  told 
them  that  there  was  no  army  ol  Tsin;  and  they 
•topped/ 

Par.  2.  Shay-yuen  was  in  the  south  of  the 
pres,  dis  of  Pei  (Jj|^),  dep.  Tse-nan.  The  Bum- 
mer was  not  the  season  for  such  an  undertaking. 
*•  We  n»Ay  be  sure/  says  Lo  Leen,  “ that  by  this 
time  the  master  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
government  of  Loo.”  Comp.  VIII.  xviii.  10;  X. 
ix.  '>. 

l'ar.  8.  See  X.  xi.  5. 

l*ar.  4.  This  attack  was  made,  it  Is  supposed, 
because  Ts*aou  would  not  join  iu  the  revolt 
against  Tsin. 

l'ar.  5.  Tsin -yang  was  a city  and  district  of 
Tsin, — the  principal  scat  of  the  Gliaou  clan ; — 
in  the  pres.  dis.  of  T‘ae-yuen,  dep.  T‘ae-yuen 

(X  IS? >’  Shnn-«;. 

The  Chuen  says: — * Cliaou  Yang  of  Tsin  said 
to  Woo,  [the  commandant ] of  llau-tan,  “Make 
over  to  me  the  500  families  rendered  to  yon 
by  Wei,  and  I will  set  them  in  Tsin-yang/* 
Woo  agreed  to  do  so;  bnt,  on  bis  return  home, 
he  told  the  elders  of  his  family  altout  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  all  objected,  suying,  “It  is  on  ac- 
count of  these  families  that  llau-tan  enjoys  the 
favour  of  Wei.  If  you  place  them  in  Tsin-yang, 
you  will  cut  off  the  communication  between  us 
and  Wei.  You  hod  letter  make  an  incursion 
into  Ts*e,  and  then  take  counsel  about  the  mat- 
ter, [as  if  you  sent  them  away  for  fear  of  Ts‘e]/* 
Woo  accordingly  adopted  this  plan,  and  sent 
the  families  to  Tsin-yang.  Cluioii-mang  was 
angry,  called  Woo  to  him.  and  imprisoned  him 
in  Tsin-yang,  causing  his  followers  to  give  up 
their  swords  before  they  entered  [the  city], 
which,  however.  Shell  Pin  refused  to  do.  He 
then  sent  word  to  the  men  of  llun-tan  llnit  for 
some  private  reasons  he  had  punished  Woo, 
and  would  Appoint  any  other  [of  his  family] 
whom  they  wished  in  his  place.  Immediately 
after,  he  put  Won  to  death;  hut  C'Imou  Tseili 
(Woo's  son)  a r>d  Shell  Pin  held  llan-tan  in 
revolt  against  him.  In  summer,  in  the  Gth 
month,  Tseih  Tain,  marshal  of  the  1st  army, 
laid  siege  to  Han-lan.  Woo  of  Han-tan  had  been 
a nephew  of  Selin  Yin,  and  Seun  Yin's  sou  had 
married  a daughter  of  Fan  Keih-shih.  Tlius 
these  chiefs  of  the  Seim  and  Fan  families  were 
friendly  together,  and  therefore  they  took  no 
part  in  the  siege  of  Han-tiui,  mid  intended  to 
make  a rising.  Tung  Gan-yu  heard  of  their 
purpose,  and  told  it  to  Cliaou*  ntftng,  saying  that 
lie  should  be  prepared  for  them  beforehand. 
That  minister  replied,  “There  is  an  order  of  the 
Stale  that  he  who  commences  an  insurrection 
shall  die.  1 will  wait  for  them.”  “Thau  that 
the  jieople  should  be  injured,  I,”  said  Gan-yu, 
“should  prefer  to  die  alone.  [Make  your 
preparations,  and]  explain  your  doing  * > by 
[throwing  the  blame  on]  me.”  CliAou-mang, 
however,  refused  to  do  so. 

‘In  autumn,  in  the  7tli  month,  the  Fan  and 
the  Chung-lmng  attacked  the  palaee  of  the 
Cliaou,  when  Yang  fled  to  Tsin-yang,  where 
they  came  from  the  capital  ami  besieged  him/ 

The  above  narrative  seems  hardly  to  I tear 
out  iho  statement  of  the  text  that  ‘Cliaou -yang 


held  Tsin-yang  In  revolt/  Maou  says:— ‘Chaou- 
yang  fled  to  Tsin-yang  to  escape  the  danger 
with  which  he  was  threatened;  and  how  is  it 
that  the  text  says  he  held  it  in  revolt?  Tsin- 
yang  was  a city  of  Tsin;  but  Chaou-yang  looked 
upon  it  os  his  own.  and  wished  to  remove  people 
from  elsewhere  to  fill  it;  this  done,  he  further 
regarded  it  as  an  independent  State,  and  resist- 
ed in  it  the  army  of  Tsin,  so  that  it  no  longer 
belonged  to  Tsin.  This  might  be  described  as 
revolt,  and  from  this  time  the  Cliaou  family 
wanted  to  dismember  Tsin/  If  the  Fan  and 
the  Seun  were  acting  against  Yang  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  ruler  lie  was  certainly  in  opposition 
to  the  government,  and  a rebel ; if  they  were 
acting  on  their  own  authority,  or  authority  ex- 
torted from  the  marquis.  a justification  of  his 
course  might  he  pleaded.  Only  one  thing  is 
plain,  that  the  rulers  of  Tsin.  once  all-powerful, 
were  now  reduced  as  low  ns  the  rulers  of  Loo. 

I’or.  C.  Cliaou -ko  was  the  old  capital  of  Yin, 
and  at  this  time  belonged  to  Tsin.  It  was  iu 
the  north  of  the  pres  dis.  of  K‘e  (^|ll);  dep. 
Wci-liwuy,  Ho-nnn.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Fan 
Knou-e  did  not  find  favour  with  Fan  Keih-shih, 
and  wished  to  create  an  insurrection  in  the  Fan 
family.  Leung  Ying-foo  was  a favourite  with 
Che  Wfln-tsze  (Seun  Leih),  who  wished  to  have 
him  made  a minister,  llan  Keen-tsze  was  on 
laid  terms  with  Chung-liang  Wfln-tsze  (Seun 
Yin),  as  was  Wei  Seang-tsze  with  Fan  Ch’aou- 
tszc  (Fan  Keili-shih).  These  five  took  counsel 
together  how  they  might  expel  Seun  Yin  and 
Fan  Keih-shih,  and  get  Leang  Ying-foo  substi- 
tuted for  the  former,  and  Fan  Knou-e  for  the 
latter.  Seun  Leili  said  to  the  marquis,  “Your 
lordship  gave  a command  to  your  great  servants 
that  the  first  who  disturbed  the  peace  should 
die.  The  words  of  it  [were  sunk]  in  the  llo. 
Three  officers  have  now  disturbed  the  peace, 
and  only  Yang  lias  been  driven  out.  Punish- 
ment is  not  equally  distributed.  1 beg  that  all 
the  three  may  be  driven  out.” 

* In  winter,  in  the  I ltli  month,  Senn  Leih.  Han 
Puh-sin  (Keen-tsze).  and  Wei  Mau-to  (Seang- 
tsze)  carried  the  marquis  with  them,  and  at- 
tacked. without  success,  tile  Kan  ami  theChung- 
liang.  The  chiefs  of  these  two  families  prepared 
to  attack  the  marquis,  hat  Knou  Iveang  of  Ts*c 
(A  refugee  in  Tsin.  See  the  Chuen  on  X.  x.  2) 
said  to  them,  “1  know  lie  is  a good  physician 
[w  ho  can  heal]  an  arm  broken  in  3 places;  but  it 
is  wrong  to  attack  your  ruler.  Tho  people  will 
not  side  with  you.  1 am  here  because  I attacked 
rny  ruler.  The  three  families  (Their  opponents: 
— the  Che  represented  by  Seun  Leih;  the  llan; 
and  the  Wei)  are  not  on  good  terms  among 
themselves,  and  may  all  be  overcome.  Reduce 
them,  and  with  whom  will  the  ruler  And  him- 
self? If  you  first  at. nek  him,  you  will  make 
them  harmonious.”  They  would  not  listen  to  him, 
hut  attacked  the  marquis,  wlio  was  aided  by  the 
pcuplc'of  the  capital.  The  chiefs  were  defeated, 
pursued,  and  attacked  in  their  turn,  and  on  Thlg- 
we,  Seun  YinnmlSze  Keih-shih  fledtoChoou-ko/ 

Kung  yang  has  a in  the  text  after 
Seun  Yin  nml  Sze  (or  Fan)  Keih-shih  might 
properly  Ix*  described  a*  revoltera. 

Pur.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ [TliO  chiefs  of  ] 
the  llan  and  Wei  made  intercession  for  Cliaou  - 
she;  and  in  the  12th  month,  on  Sin- we,  Cliaou 
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Yang  entered  Keang,  and  made  a covenant 
in  the  marquis's  palace.’ 

We  are  left  to  form  our  own  judgment  on  this 
event.  The  K‘aug-ho  editor*  say  that  it  is 
recorded  by  the  sage  to  condemn  the  marquis  of 
Tsin  for  failing  to  punish  Chaou  Yang.  Many 
critics  have  sought  to  vindicate  the  pardon  and 
restoration  of  Yang  on  various  grounds.  The 
probability  is  that  the  marquis  could  not  help 
himself,  but  was  obliged  to  do  as  the  great 
chiefs  told  him.  The  narratives  about  Yang 
bring  before  us,  however,  very  distinctly,  the 
six  families  which  now  divided  the  power  of 
Tsin; — those  of  Chaou,  Han,  Wei,  Che,  Fan, 
and  Chung-hang.  We  see  also  premonitions  of 
the  rise  of  the  former  three  over  the  latter.  A 
shadow  is  thrown  before  of  the  division  of  the 
great  State  of  Tsin  into  the  three  States  of 
Chaou,  Han,  and  Wei. 

Par.  8.  The  succession  of  Pe  to  Seeta  was 
noticed  on  the  1st  and  2d  parr,  of  last  year. 
Not  one  of  the  Chuen  says  anything  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  or  murder,  as  the 
text  calls  it.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  E, 
dukcHwuy 


[The  Chuen  gives  here  the  following  narra- 
tive about  Wei: — ‘ Before  this,  Kung-shuh  Wan- 
tsze  of  Wei  went  to  court,  and  begged  that 
duke  Ling  would  accept  an  entertainment  from 
him.  As  he  was  retiring,  he  snw  the  historio- 
grapher Ts*ew,  and  told  him,  who  said,  “ You 
are  sure  to  meet  with  misfortune.  You  are 
rich,  and  the  ruler  is  covetous.  Some  offence 
will  lie  charged  against  you.**  M Yes,*’  replied 
Wtn-tsce,  “ it  was  my  limit  that  I did  not  tell 
you  before.  But  the  ruler  has  promised ; w hat 
is  to  be  done?**  “There  is  no  harm,”  said  the 
historiographer.  “ Deport  yourself  as  a subject, 
and  you  will  escape.  When  a rich  man  can  so 
deport  himself,  lie  will  escape  danger.  It  is  thus 
with  both  high  and  low.  But  [your  son]  Shoo 
is  proud,  and  is  like  to  come  to  ruin.  There  are 
few  who  are  rich  without  being  proud.  You 
are  the  only  exception  that  I have  seen.  There 
has  never  been  a case  of  a proud  man,  who  did  not 
come  to  ruin.  Shoo  is  sure  to  fall  into  calamity.'* 
When  Wiu-tsae  was  dead,  the  marquis  of  Wei 
began  to  hate  Kung-shuh  Shoo, — because  of  his 
riches.  Shoo  also  wished  to  send  away  tho 
partizans  of  the  marchioness  (The  famous  Nan 
Tsie,  See  Ana.  VI.  xxvi.),  and  she  accused 
him  of  intending  to  produce  an  insurrection.*] 


Fourteenth  year. 
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In  the  [duke’s]  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  Kung-shuh 
Shoo  of  Wei  came  a fugitive  to  Loo. 

Chaou  Yang  of  Wei  fled  from  that  State  to  Sung. 

In  the  second  month,  the  Kung-tsze  Keeh  of  Ts‘oo,  and 
the  Kung-sun  T‘o-jin  of  Ch‘in,  led  a force  and  ex- 
tinguished Tun,  carrying  Tsang,  the  viscount  of  Tun, 
back  with  them  [to  Ts‘oo.] 

In  summer,  Pih-kung  Keeh  of  Wei  came  a fugitive  to 
Loo. 

In  the  fifth  month,  Yu-yueh  defeated  Woo  at  Tsuy-le. 

Kwang,  viscount  of  Woo,  died. 

The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquises  of  Ts‘c  and 
Wei  in  K'een. 

The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and  the  duke  of  Sung 
had  a meeting  in  T‘aou. 

The  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  sent  Shih  Shang  to  Loo 
with  a present  of  the  flesh  of  sacrifice. 

Kwae-wae,  heir-son  of  Wei,  fled  from  that  State  to  Sung. 

Kung-m&ng  K‘ow  of  Wei  fled  from  that  Slate  to  Ch‘ing. 

Shin,  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Sung,  came  a fugi- 
tive to  Loo  from  Seaou. 

There  was  a grand  review  in  P‘e-p‘oo. 

The  viscount  of  Shoo  came  and  had  a meeting  with  the 
duke. 

We  walled  Keu-foo  and  Seaou. 


Parr.  1,  2.  We  have  here  the  sequel  of  the 
narrative  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  Chuen 
Bays  here: — ‘This  spring,  the  marquis  of  Wei 
drove  out  Kung-shuh  Shoo  and  his  partisans,  in 
consequence  of  which  Chaou  Yang  fled  to  Sung, 
and  Shoo  came  a fugitive  to  Loo.’ 


Kung  and  Kuh  both  have,  in  p-ir.  2, 


for  SB  a§1  mi4led»  Probably,  by  the 
in  PaTT-  5 and  7 °*  but  year. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  a continuation  of 
affairs  in  Tain: — ‘Leang  Ying-foo  hated  Tung 


Gan-yu,  and  said  to  Che  Wftn-taze  fbeun  Leih), 
“If  you  do  not  kill  Gan-yu,  hut  allow  him  to 
continue  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Chaou  fami- 
ly, Chaou-she  is  sure  to  get  Lite  State  of  Tsin ; 
why  not  require  Chaou-she  to  punish  him,  on 
the  ground  Umi  lie  was  the  first  to  excite  our 


[recent]  troubles?”  Win-tsze  sent  a representa- 
tion to  that  effect  to  Chaou-she,  saying,  “ Al- 
though the  Fan  and  the  Chung-hang  did  really 
rise  in  insurrection,  yet  it  was  Gan-yu  who 
provoked  them.  He  was  chargeable  with  the 
same  crime  as  they.  It  is  a law  of  Tsin  that 
they  who  commence  to  disturb  the  peace  should 
die.  Those  two  chiefs  have  suffered  for  their 
crime;  and  I venture  to  submit  the  case  to  you." 
Chaou-mftng  was  troubled  about  the  matter, 
but  Gan-yu  said,  “If  by  my  death  the  State  of 
Tain  get  repose,  and  the  Chaou  family  l>e  estab- 
lished, why  should  I live?  What  man  must 
not  die?  I shall  [only]  die  [too]  late.”  Ac- 
cordingly he  strangled  himself.  Chaou-mftng 
exposed  his  body  in  the  market-place,  and  sent 
word  to  Che-she,  saying,  “ You  ordered  me  to 
put  to  death  the  criminal  Gan-yu.  He  bas 
suffered  for  bis  crime,  and  I presume  to  inform 
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you  of  It.**  Che  Pih  made  a covenant  in  conse- 
quence with  Chaou-m&ng,  and  then  the  Chaou 
family  was  established,  and  sacrificed  to  Gan-yu  ! 
in  its  ancestral  temple.*] 

Par.  8.  Tun  had  long  been  subservient  to 
Ts*oo,  aud  obedient  to  its  call ; but  we  saw  in 
the  4th  year  how  it  transferred  its  allegiance  to 
Tafia ; nnd  it  now  suffered  for  doing  so.  Ch‘in 
however,  was  then  among  the  rcvolters  from 
Ts*oo,  and  here  we  find  it  aiding  that  State  in 
its  vengeance  upon  Tun.  It  must  have  found 
means  to  make  its  peace  for  the  time  with  its 
powerful  superior.  Kung-yang  1ms  here  ‘ZIT 
/j  instead  of  H 

stead  of  & f£  A i *Dd  7^  for 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘Tsang,  viscount  of  Tun, 
wishing  to  serve  Tsin,  had  rebelled  against  T»*oo, 
and  broken  off  its  friendship  w ith  Ch*iu.  In  j 
the  2d  month,  Ts*oo  extinguished  Tun.’ 

Par.  4.  Tso  observes  that  Pih-kung  Keeh  now 
fled  to  Loo,  on  account  of  [the  affair  of l|Kuug- 
shuh  Shoo.  Nan  Tsze  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
disturbances  of  Wei.  Kaou  K'ang  says,  “ Duke 
Ling  of  Wei  gave  ear  implicitly  to  what  was  told 
him  in  the  harem.  It  was  thus  he  sent  out  as 
fugitives  the  hereditary  servants  of  the  StAte,  nnd 
all  who  favoured  them.  The  State  in  fact  was 
thus  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of  his  harem.’ 

Parr,  fi,  6.  Kuug-ynng  has  ft*  for  fel 
Tsuy-le  was  in  Woo;— 45  U south  of  the  pres, 
dis.  city  of  Kea-hing  jJ^.)  dep.  Kea- 

hing,  Cheh-keang.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Woo 
invaded  Yueh,  and  was  met  by  Kow-tseen,  vis- 
count of  Yueh.  The  two  armies  were  drawn 
up  at  T»uy-le,  when  Kow-tseen,  distressed  by 
the  order  and  steadiness  of  the  troops  of  Woo, 
sent  a body  of  men  resolved  to  sell  their  lives, 
who  umde  two  daring  attempts  to  break  in  upon 
them,  but  they  did  not  move  from  their  place. 
He  [then]  sent  three  lines  of  criminals,  who  held 
swords  to  their  throats,  and  addressed  their  op- 
ponents, saying,  “ Your  ruler  and  ours  are  here  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  we  are  servants  who  have 
violated  [the  laws  of  his]  flags  and  drums.  We 
are  here  iaaotive  before  your  ruler’s  ranks,  and  do 
not  dare  to  flee  from  the  punishment  [which  is 
our  <lue]; — we  dare  to  go  home  to  death.”  And 
with  this  they  all  cut  their  throats.  The  army 
of  Woo  was  looking  at  them  with  fixed  eyes, 
when  the  viscount  of  Yueh  took  the  opportunity, 
nnd  made  an  attack  which  was  the  prelude  to  a 
great  defeat.  Ling  Koo-fow  struck  Hoh-leu 
with  a great  lance,  and  cut  off  one  of  his  great 
toes,  and  carried  away  one  of  his  shoes.  [ I’hc 
viscount  of  Woo]  then  retreated  and  died  at  Hing, 

7 It  from  Tsuy-le.  Foo-ch'ae  [his  son]  made 
a man  stand  in  his  court,  nnd  say  to  him,  when- 
ever he  came  out  or  went  in,  “ Foo-ch'ae,  have 
you  forgotten  that  the  king  of  Yueh  killed  your 
father F*  to  whom  he  would  reply,  “ Here  I am. 

I dare  not  forget  it."  Three  years  after  this  he 
repaid  Yueh  for  the  affair.' 

Pnr.  7.  Kung-yang  has  ^ for  y.  The 
place  was  in  Wei; — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  8eun 
dep.  Wei-hwuy,  Ho-nan.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Cliaou- 
ko.  as  the  Chuen  says ‘The  men  of  Tsin  were  i 
besieging  Chaou-ko,  when  the  duke  had  a meet-  1 


ing  with  the  marquises  of  Ts*e  and  Wei,  be- 
tween P‘e  and  Slmng-leang,  to  take  counsel 
about  relieving  the  chiefs  of  the  Fan  and  Chung- 
hang  clans  (See  par.  fl  of  last  year).  Foo  of 
Seih-ch‘ing  and  Seaou-wang  T*aou-keah  led  a 
force  of  Teih  to  surprise  [the  capital  of]  Tsin, 
and  fought  in  it,  but  were  unsuccessful  and 
retired.  Sze  Foo  fled  to  Chow,  and  Seaou-wang 
T'aou-keah  entered  Chaou-ko.’ 

Par.  9.  T'aou, — see  V.  viii.  1 . This  meeting, 
like  the  one  at  K'een,  was  on  account  of  the 
Fan  family,  and  other  revoltcrs  in  Tsin.  The 
K’ang-lie  editors  say,  ‘ At  this  time,  Wei  had 
its  difficulties  with  Kung-abuh  Shoo,  and  Sung 
its  difficulties  with  the  Kung-tsze  Shin.  [Duke] 
King  of  Tg‘e  could  not  settle  their  disoroers  for 
those  States,  but  took  counsel  with  their  rulers 
how  they  could  help  the  revolted  subjects  of 
Tsin.  Wei  and  Sung,  unable  themselves  to  bring 
their  own  revolted  subjects  to  order,  could  do 
nothing  but  follow  Ts*e ; — they  were  all  of  them 
wrong.’ 

Par.  10.  is  the  clan  name,  and  is 
the  name;  from  which  the  critics  conclude  the 
envoy  must  have  been  simply  of  the  rank  of  an 
officer  -J*  is  the  name 

of  the  flesh  used  by  the  king  in  sacrifice 
— especially  of  tliat  offered  at  tho 
altar  of  the  land.  A portion  of  tlus  was  put 
into  the  shell  of  a large  bivalve,  and  sent  round 
to  the  different  princes  of  the  surname  Ke. 
The  bivalve  was  called  j|||,  and  hence  the  flesh 
thus  sent  got  the  name  of  There  has  been 

no  mention  of  any  complimentary  visit  from  the 
court  of  Chow  to  Loo  since  the  10th  year  of 
duke  Seuen.  How  it  came  to  observe  this 
special  rule  just  at  this  time,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  consider;  but  aa  Confucius  had  n short 
time  beflire  this  left  Loo,  because  the  duke  did 
not  observe  the  rule  of  sending  portions  of  the 
sacrificial  flesh  to  his  great  officers,  that  circum- 
stance may  have  led  him  to  give  the  event  of  the 
text  & place  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts*ew. 

Par.  11.  Tho  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis 
of  Wei,  to  gratify  Ids  wife  Nan  Tsze,  had  invit- 
ed Chaou  of  Sung  (Her  brother)  to  his  court. 
At  the  meeting  at  T*aou,  Kwae-wae,  eldest 
son  of  tho  marquis,  had  presented  [the  city  of] 
Yu  to  Ts*e;  and  as  he  was  [returning]  through 
the  country  of  Sung,  the  country-people  sang 
to  him, 

“ Since  you  have  allayed  the  heat  of  your  sow, 
Why  not  send  back  our  old  boar  ?** 

The  prince  was  ashamed,  and  said  to  Suh  of 
He-yang,  “Follow  me,  when  I visit  theduchesa; 
and  when  site  sees  me,  and  I look  round,  do  you 
kill  her."  Suh  agreed  to  this.  The  prince 
accordingly  went  to  the  court  of  the  marchioness, 
who  saw  him,  but  though  he  looked  round 
thrice,  Suh  did  not  advance.  The  marchioness 
observed  his  countenance,  burst  into  tears,  and 
ran  off.  crying,  “ The  prince  is  going  to  kill  me." 
The  marquis  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  went 
up  with  her  into  a tower.  [On  this]  the  prince 
fled  to  Sung,  and  all  belonging  to  his  party 
were  driven  out  of  the  State.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  Kung-in&ng  K*ow  fled  to 
Cli'ing,  and  from  Ch‘ing  to  Ta*e. 
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‘The  prince  said  to  people  that  Suh  of  He- 
ang  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  calamity,  but 
uh  [on  tho  other  hand]  told  people  that  the 
prince  had  brought  calamity  on  him.  “Con- 
trary to  all  principle,”  be  said,  “ the  prince 
wanted  me  to  kill  his  mother,  and  said  that  if 
I did  not  consent  he  would  kill  me.  If  I had 
killed  the  marchioness,  he  would  have  thrown 
the  blaino  on  nte.  1 agreed  to  do  it  therefore, 
but  did  not  do  it,  wishing  to  defer  my  death. 
The  common  saying  is  that  people  preserve 
themselves  by  good  faith.  I hold  that  the  good 
faith  must  be  in  regard  to  what  is  righteous."’ 
Par.  12.  See  the  preceding  narrative. 

Par.  18.  See  X.  12  and  XI.  1.  Why  Shin  alone 
of  all  the  insurgents  in  Seaou  fled  from  Sung, 
if  indeed  it  were  so,  we  do  not  know. 

Par.  14.  See  par.  3 of  last  year. 

Par.  15.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  it  was  to 
P^-p'oo  that  the  viscount  of  Choo  came.  Com- 


pare III.  xxiii.  7,  where  a visit  is  paid  to  duke 
Chwang  at  Kuh.  Then  the  ceremonies  of  a 
court  visit  were  observed,  however,  and  we  have 
|ijj  Instead  of 

Par.  lfi.  Keu-foo  and  Seaou  were  two  cities 
of  Loo,  in  the  pres.  Keu  Chow,  dep.  E-chow 
c/Jr  *H).  Loo  walled  these  two  places,  in 
case  of  hostilities  from  Tsin,  whose  superiority 
it  no  longer  acknowledged. 

The  character  for  ‘in  the  winter’  it  will  be 
observed,  has  somehow  been  omitted  or  lost  from 
the  paragraphs  of  this  year. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘In  winter,  in 
the  12th  month,  the  men  of  Tsin  defeated  the 
forces  of  Fan-she  and  Chung-hnng-sbe  at  Loo, 
and  captnred  Tseih  Ts*in  and  Kaou  K‘eang. 
They  also  defeated  the  forces  of  Ch’ing  and  of 
Fan-she  at  Pih-ts‘eucn.’] 


Fifteenth  year. 
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In  the  [duke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  the  viscount  of  Choo  came  to  Loo  on  a court 
visit. 


2 Field-mice  ate  at  the  ox  for  the  border  sacrifice,  so  that 

it  died;  and  another  was  divined  for. 

3 In  the  second  month,  on  Sin-ch‘ow,  the  viscount  of 

IVoo  extinguished  Hoo,  and  carried  P‘aou,  viscount 
of  Hoo,  back  with  him  to  Ts‘oo. 

4 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Sin-hae,  we  offered  the 

border  sacrifice. 

5 On  Jin-shin,  the  duke  died  in  the  high  chamber. 

6 Han  Tah  of  Ch'in<r  led  a force,  and  invaded  Sung. 

7 The  marquises  of  Ts‘e  and  Wei  halted  at  K‘eu-ch‘oo. 

8 The  viscount  of  Choo  came  hurrying  to  the  [ceremonies 

consequent  on  the  duke’s]  death. 

9 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Jin-shin,  the  lady 

Sze  died. 

10  In  the  eighth  month,  on  KSng-shin,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

11  In  the  ninth  month,  the  viscount  of  T‘&ng  came  to  be 

present  at  the  [duke’s]  funeral. 

12  On  Ting-sze  there  should  have  been  the  interment  of  our 

ruler  duke  Ting;  [but]  the  rain  came  down,  so  that  it 
couldnot  be  carried  out.  On  Mow-woo,  in  the  after- 
noon, it  was  done. 

13  On  Sin-sze,  there  was  the  burial  of  Ting  Sze. 

14  In  winter,  we  walled  Ts'eih. 
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Pur.  1.  The  recount  of  Choo  had  a meeting,  | 
we  mw  last  year,  with  the  duke,  at  P'o-p'oo,  and  | 
here  we  find  him,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
paying  a formal  visit  at  his  court ; and  in  aum- 
mer  he  hurries  to  it  again,  aa  aoon  aa  he  heara 
of  the  duke's  death.  There  muat  hare  been 
great  friendship,  or  some  other  cogent  reason,  to 
make  him  thua  demean  himself. 

The  Chuen  here  aaya : — 4 When  duke  Yin  of 
Choo  appeared  at  the  court  of  Loo,  Tsze-kung 
(One  of  Confucius’  moat  famous  disciples)  wit- 
nessed [the  ceremony  between  the  two  princes]. 
The  viscount  bore  his  symbol  of  jade  [too]  high, 
with  hia  countenance  turned  upwards  ; the  duke 
received  it  [too]  low,  with  his  countenance  bent 
down.  Tsze-kung  said,  “ Looking  on  [and  judg- 
ing] according  to  the  rules  of  ceremony,  the  two 
rulers  will  [soon]  die  or  go  into  exile.  Those  rules 
are  [as]  a stem  from  which  grow  life  or  death, 
preservation  or  ruin.  We  drow  our  conclusion 
from  the  manner  in  which  parties  move  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  advance  and  recede,  look 
down  and  look  up ; and  we  observe  this  at  court- 
meetings  and  sacrifices,  and  occasions  of  death 
and  war.  It  is  now  in  the  first  month  that 
these  princes  meet  at  court  together,  and  they 
both  violate  the  proper  rules; — their  minds  are 
gone.  On  a festal  occasion  like  this,  unobserv- 
ant of  such  an  essential  matter,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  continue  long?  The  high  sym- 
bol and  upturned  look  are  indicative  of  pride ; 
the  low  symbol  and  look  bent  down  are  indica- 
tive of  negligence.  Pride  is  not  far  removed 
from  disorder,  and  negligence  is  near  to  sick- 
ness. Our  ruler  is  the  host,  and  will  probably 
be  the  first  to  die.’ 

Panr.  2,  4.  See  VIII.  vii.  1.  Here  we  are 
not  told  in  what  part  the  mice  attacked  the  ox, 
but  the  animal  died.  The  sacrifice,  notwith- 
standing, was  performed,  though  the  5th  month 
wns  beyond  the  equinox,  and  the  ceremony  was 
therefore  irregular. 

Par.  3.  Comp.  par.  8 of  last  year.  Ta‘oo  had 
the  same  grounds  of  resentment  against  iloo  as 
against  Tun.  The  Chuen  says  here: — 'When 
Woo  entered  Ts'oo  (IV.  15),  the  viscount  of 
Hoo  had  plundered  all  the  cities  of  Ts'oo  which 
were  near  his  State,  and  carried  the  people  off. 
After  Ts'oo  was  settled  again,  P'aou,  the  viscount 
of  Hoo,  still  refused  to  do  service  to  it,  saying, 
“Preservation  and  ruin  happen  as  appointed; 
why  should  1 incur  the  numerous  expenses  con- 
nected with  serving  Ts'oo  ?”  In  the  2d  month, 
Ts'oo  extinguished  Hoo.’ 

Par.  5.  Too  says  that  SjgJ  is  the  'name 
of  a place,’  and  for  Ting  to  die  here  was 
not  to  die  in  his  proper  place.  Thus  of  the 
eleven  marquises  of  Loo  whose  deaths  have  now 
been  chronicled,  only  three — Chwang,  Seuen, 
and  Clung — died,  as  all  ought  to  have  done,  in 
the  ‘ State  chamber.’  Some  critics  however, 
with  whom  I am  inclined  to  agree,  take 
as  synonymous  with  The  critics  dwell  I 

on  the  privilege  which  Ting  possessed  in  the 
counsels  of  Confucius,  which  might  have  raised 
Loo  to  more  than  its  ancient  eminence  among 
the  States  of  the  kingdom.  That  he  did  not 
avail  himself  long  of  them  was  a proof,  they  any, 
both  of  his  own  weakness,  and  of  the  averted 
regards  from  Loo  of  Heaven. 


The  Chuen  says  ‘ On  the  death  of  the  duke, 
Chung-ne  said.  “ It  la  unfortunate  for  Tsze 
(Tsze-kung  ; see  on  par.  1)  that  Ins  words  have 
proved  correct ; — it  will  make  him  a still  greater 
talker.”  * 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says  that  at  this  time 
‘Tah  defeated  an  army  of  Sung  at  Laou-k*ew.p 
The  Kung-tszes,  who  fled  at  first  from  Sung 
to  ChHn  (X.  9),  subsequently  took  refuge  in 
Ching.  This  led  to  hostilities  between  the 
two  States,  which  continued  for  many  years 
(See  XII.  xii.  6).  Kung-yang  has  ijP^  for 

Par.  7.  Rung  has  jj^>  for  ; and 

the  Chuen  calls  the  place  Nothing  is 

known  of  it,  but  that  it  was  in  Sung.  “The 
marquises,”  says  Tso,  “halted  here,  to  take 
counsel  about  succouring  Sung;’  »*.«.,  they  con- 
sulted about  succouring  it,  but  did  rot  do  so. 

Parr.  8,  11.  Both  the  things  related  here 
were  contrary  to  rule.  We  have  not  hitherto 
met  with  an  Instance  of  the  prince  of  one  State 
hurrying  to  be  present  at  the  preparatory 
obsequies  of  the  prince  of  another.  The  student 
will  mark  the  difference  between  the  terms 
and  The  funeral  took  place,  according 

to  rule,  5 months  after  the  death ; and  there  was 
time  to  go  to  it  without  ‘hurrying.’  Not  so 
with  the  coffining  and  other  preparatory  rites, 
which  commenced  immediately  after  the  decease. 

Parr.  9,  13.  Kuh-lcang  has  for  m- 
This  ladv  Sze  was  the  mother,  it  is  generally 
mi p| wised,  of  duke  Gae,  and  a concubine  of  Ting. 
She  has  not,  in  the  former  of  these  paragraphs, 
the  title  of  ^ or  wife,  nor  in  the  latter 
the  title  of  A/*  or  marchioness,  because, 
though  Gae  was  now  marquis,  the  year  had  not 
expired,  and  he  had  not  the  title.  This  is  more 
likely  than,  the  reason  which  Tso-she  gives  for 
the  former  omission, — that  the  lady's  death  was 
not  communicated  to  other  States,  nor  was  her 
spirit-tablet  placed  in  ita  proper  place  in  the 
temple;  and  for  the  latter,  that  her  funeral  rites 
were  imperfectly  attended  to. 

Par.  10.  This  is  the  last  of  the  eclipses 
recorded  in  the  classic,  and  took  place  in  the 
forenoon  of  July  16th,  b.c.  494. 

Par.  12.  See  on  VII.  viiL  9,  10.  Tso-she 
observes  here,  as  there,  that  to  defer  the  burial, 
in  consequence  of  the  rain,  was  proper.  In  the 
Yih  (under  the  diagram  Fung— jj^t)  we  find 
‘after  mid-day  is  the  afteraoou.’ 
Kuh-lcang  has  for 

Par.  14.  Ta'eih ; — see  IX.  xxi.  2,  where  Ta*eih 
treacherously  passes  from  Choo  to  Loo.  The 
fortifying  the  place  now  appears  to  have  been 
in  contemplation  of  hostilities  against  Choo. 
Perhaps  it  was  a knowledge  of  such  a design 
against  his  State  which  made  the  viscount  of 
Choo  so  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  duke 
Ting  alive  and  dead. 
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I.  1 In  his  first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  firet  month,  the 
duke  came  to  the  [vacant]  seat. 

2 The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  the  marquises  of  Chfin  and  Suy, 

and  the  baron  of  Hen,  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of] 
Ts‘ae. 

3 Field-mice  ate  at  the  ox  for  the  border  sacrifice,  so  that  it 

died;  and  another  was  divined  for. 
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4 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Sin-sze,  we  offered  the 

border  sacrifice. 

5 In  autumn,  the  marquises  of  Ta‘e  and  Wei  invaded  IVin. 

(>  In  winter,  Chung-sun  Ho-ke  led  a force  and  invaded  Choo. 


Titlb  of  thi  Book. — ‘ Dnke  Gae.’ 
Duke  Gae  wut  Ron  of  Ting,  by  the  lady  8ze, 
whose  death  took  place  about  two  months  after 
her  husband's.  His  name  was  TsS&ng 
In  his  14tli  year  was  found  the  tin,  with  the 
record  of  which  event  Confucius  terminated  his 
labours  on  the  Ch‘un  T»‘gw;  but  the  rule  of 
Gae  lasted  27  years,  from  u.c.  493  to  407.  The 
posthumous  title  denote  < * Respectful  and  bene- 
Tulent,  «hort-li»e<]  (ffc  ^ 0 ££)■’ 

His  first  year  synchronized  with  the  20th  of 
king  King;  the  18th  of  Ting  of  Tsin;  the  64th 
of  King  of  Ts*e;  the  41st  of  Ling  of  Wei;  the 
25th  of  Ch‘aou  of  Tskae;  the  7th  of  Shing 
(jjj£)  of  Ch‘ing;  the  8th  of  Yang  (^r)  of 
Ts'uou;  the  8th  of  Min  (j^j  of  Clrin;  the  12th 
of  He  (f^£)  of  K‘e;  the  23d  of  King  of  Sung; 
the  7th  of  Hwuy  (J^|)  of  Ts*in;  the  22d  of 
Ch'aou  of  T»‘oo ; and  the  2d  of  Foo-cli‘ae 
of  Wo°* 

Par  1.  This  par.  mutt  be  taken  as  showing 
that  all  was  regular  about  the  succession  of 
duke  Gac. 

Par.  2.  We  have  met  with  Suy  before,  but 
not  with  ‘ the  marquis  of  Suy,’  as  a peer  of  the 
kingdom.  Too  supposed  that  in  consequence  of 
the  services  of  Suy  to  the  viscount  of  Ts*oo, 
when  he  was  driven  from  his  capital  by  Woo 
See  the  Chuen  on  XI.  iv.  16),  he  hud  rewarded 
t,  and  called  its  ruler  now  to  take  the  field  as 
one  of  the  other  princes.  We  read,  iu  XI.  vi.  1, 
that  Ch‘ing  extinguished  Heu,  and  carried  off 
the  baron  as  a prisoner.  Ts‘oo  must  have  con- 
stituted another  State  of  Heu,  thus  boldly 
exercising  a royal  prerogative. 

'Hie  Chuen  says : — * This  spring,  the  viscount 
of  Ts‘oo  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of  1 Tains  to 
repay  that  State  for  the  action  at  Pih-kou  (XI. 
Iv.  14).  He  raised  a mound  at  the  distance  of  a 
le  [from  the  walls],  10  cuhita  thick,  and  twice 
as  many  in  height,  stationing  soldiers  [inside, 
till  the  work  was  completed],  which  was  accom- 
plished in  9 days,  the  men  working  day  and 
night ; — according  to  the  previous  [calculation] 
of  Tsze-se.  The  people  of  the  city  [came  out 
ami  surrendered],  the  males  in  one  body  and  the 
women  in  another.  [The  viscount  then]  order- 
ed them  to  settle  between  the  Keang  and  the 
Joo,  and  returned,  upon  which  Ts*ae  asked 
leave  from  Woo  to  remove  within  the  limits  of 
that  State.’ 

[The  Chuen  turns  here  to  the  affairs  of  Woo 
and  Yueli: — *Foo-ch*ae.  king  of  Woo.  defeated 
Y ueh  at  Fuo-Ucaoii.  in  return  for  the  battle  of 
Tsuy-le  (XI.  xiv.  6),  and  then  went  on  to  enter 
[the capital  of  ] that  State.  Theviacountnf  Y ueh, 
with  6000  men  armed  willi  Imff-coats and  shields, 
maintained  himself  on  [the  hill  of  ] Kwci-k*e, 
while  he  sent  hi«  great  officer  Chung  to  obtain 


peace  by  means  of  the  services  of  P^i,  the  grand- 
administrator  of  Woo.  The  viscount  of  Woo  was 
about  to  grant  his  request,  when  Woo  Yun  said, 

“ l)u  not  do  so.  I have  heard  that  in  planting 
what  will  be  advantageous  to  us  we  should  try  to 
make  it  great,  and  in  removing  what  will  be  in- 
jurious we  should  do  it  entirely.  Anciently 
there  was  Keaou  of  Kwo,  who  killed  [the  prince 
of]  Chin-kwan,  and  then,  going  on  to  attack 
Chin-sin,  destroyed  Seang,  the  sovereign  of 
Hea.  Scang’s  queen  Min  was  then  pregnant, 
and  niAde  her  escape  through  a hole.  She  went 
to  her  native  State  of  Jing,  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Shaou-k‘nng.  He  became  chief  of  the 
shepherds  of  Jing;  and,  afraid  of  the  power  of 
Keanu,  he  took  precautions  against  him.  Keann 
employed  Tseaou  to  seek  for  him,  on  which  he 
tie. I to  Yu,  and  was  chief  cook  to  its  ruler,  that 
thus  lie  might  escape  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened him.  Sze  of  Yu  gave  him  his  two  daugh- 
ters (Yaous,  of  the  same  surname  as  Shun)  in 
marriage,  and  the  city  of  Lun,  where  he  had 
territory  to  the  extent  of  10  It  square,  and 
troops  to  the  nninber  of  600.  There  he  could 
make  his  virtue  l*e  felt,  and  commenced  to  lay  his 
plans,  to  collect  again  the  people  of  Hea  and 
revive  its  [abolished]  offices.  He  employed  J<»o 
E to  watch  Keanu,  and  lx*  (!hS«  to  delude  He, 
so  that  [by  and  by]  lie  extinguished  Kwo  and 
Ko,  restored  the  line  of  Yu,  and  sacrificed  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Has  with  their  founder  as  the 
correlate  of  Heaven,  recovering  all  that  of  old 
belonged  to  his  family.  Now  Woo  is  not  equal 
to  Kwo,  and  [the  ruler  of]  Yueh  is  greater 
than  Shaou-k'ang.  Should  you  perhaps  [by 
this  peace]  make  him  still  greater,  will  it  not 
be  to  the  disadvantage  [of  Woo]?  Kow-ts*een 
is  able  to  attract  men’s  affection,  and  lays  himself 
out  to  bestow  favours,  lit  his  bounty,  he  does 
not  fail  to  reward  the  proper  men ; in  his  kind- 
ness, he  does  not  neglect  [the  smallest]  services. 
His  territory  is  similar  to  ours,  but  Woo  and 
Yueh  have  been  enemies  for  generations.  Now 
you  have  vanquished  it,  but  instead  of  taking  it 
to  yourself,  you  are  going  to  preserve  it; — this 
is  to  oppose  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  to  strength- 
en your  enemy.  Though  you  repent  of  this 
hereafter,  the  evil  cannot  be  digested  sway.  The 
decay  of  the  Ke  npty  be  expected  to  go  on  from 
day  to  day.  Lying  contiguous  to  the  rude  tribea 
of  the  south  and  east,  and  giving  encouragement 
to  our  enemies,  if  in  this  way  you  seek  to  make 
yourself  the  leader  of  the  States,  the  thing  can 
certainly  not  be  done.” 

‘Yun  was  not  listened  to.  so  he  retired,  and 
said  to  some  one,  “Give  Yueh  10  years  for  tlie 
growth  of  its  people  nnd  the  collection  of  its 
resources,  and  [other]  ten  years  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  its  people,  ami  in  little  more  than  those 
20  years,  [the  capital  of)  Woo  is  likely  to  be 
made  a pool.  In  the  3d  month,  Yueh  and  Woo 
made  peace. 

‘Wiki’s  entering  of  Yueh  doea  not  appear  in 
the  text,  liecaum:  Woo  did  not  announce  [to 
Loo]  its  success,  nor  did  Yueh  announce  its 
i dcleat.’] 
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Parr.  8,  4.  Kuh-lcang  has  here  after 
bee  on  parr.  2,  4 of  last  year,  and  the  previous 
paragraphs  of  a similar  nature.  Kuh-lcang 
dilates,  on  this  par.,  at  great  length  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  Loo,  exhibited  and  condemned  in 
these  passages ; but  his  criticism  goes  on  the 
supposition  that  the  border  sacrifice  spoken  of 
is  that  to  Heaven  in  the  1st  month.  But  we 
have  seen  reason  to  think  that  the  texts  only 
refer  to  the  sacrifice  for  a blessing  on  the  toils 
of  husbandry,  properly  falling  in  the  3d  month 
of  Chow,  but  still  allowable  in  the  4th  month, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  equinox.  Whether  this 
year  it  was  celebrated  before  or  after  that  date, 
the  text  does  not  enable  us  to  sav. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  2 narratives: — 

1st,  about  the  struggle  between  Ts*e  and  Tsin. 
* In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  the  marquises  of 
Ts‘e  and  Wei  succoured  Han-tan,  and  laid  siege 
to  Woo-luh.’ 

2d,  about  Woo's  commencing  hostilities  against 
Ch‘in.  ‘ When  Woo  bad  entered  [the  capital 
of]Ts*oo(In  Ting’s  4th  year),  [the  viscount] 
sent  to  summon  duke  Hwae  of  Clrin  [to  join 
him],  who  Assembled  the  people  of  the  State 
to  usk  their  opinion,  and  said,  u Let  those 
who  wish  to  side  with  Ts‘oo  go  to  the  right, 
and  those  who  wish  to  side  with  Woo  go 
to  the  left.”  The  people  took  the  side  of 
the  State  near  to  which  their  lands  lay ; aud 
those  who  had  no  lands  took  the  side  they  were 
inclined  to.  Fung  Hwah,  however,  advanced 
right  opposite  to  the  duke,  and  said,  “ I have 
heard  that  States  flourish  through  prosperity 
and  perish  through  calamity.  Now  Woo  has 
not  yet  enjoyed  prosperity,  nor  has  Ta‘oo  suf- 
fered calamity.  Ts‘oo  is  not  to  be  rejected,  ami 
Woo  is  not  to  be  followed.  There  is  Tsin,  the 
lord  of  covenants.  Suppose  you  decline  the 
requisition  of  Woo  ou  the  ground  of  [your  duty 
to]  Tsin.*  The  duke  said,  “The  State  [of 
Ts‘oo]  is  conquered,  and  its  ruler  is  a fugitive. 
If  this  be  not  calamity,  what  would  be  so?" 
41  Such  things  have  happened  to  many  States,” 
was  the  reply.  “ Why  may  not  Ts*oo  recover 
itself  ? Small  States  have  dune  so,  and  how  much 
more  may  a great  State  do  so!  I have  heard 
that  States  flourish  when  they  regard  their  peo- 
ple as  if  apprehensive  of  their  receiving  hurt : — 
that  brings  prosperity.  States  again  perish 
when  they  treat  their  people  as  earth  or  grass: 
— that  brings  calamity.  Although  Ts*oo  does 
not  show  [much]  kindness,  it  docs  not  slay  its 
people,  whereas  Woo  is  daily  ruined  with  fight- 
ing, and  the  bones  of  its  people  lie  like  weeds 
on  the  ground.  They  experience  no  kindness 
from  it.  Heaven  perhaps  is  teaching Ts‘oo  good 
lessons  ; but  what  [future]  time  need  we  look  to 
for  calamity  to  visit  Woo?” 

4 The  duke  followed  this  advice ; and  [now] 
when  Foo-cli'ae  had  subdued  Yueh,  lie  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  resentment  of  his  father 
[against  Ch*in]  ; and  in  autumn,  in  the  8th 
month,  Woo  made  an  incursion  into  Clrin,  re- 
viving and  feeding  the  old  animosity.’] 


Par.  5.  We  have  here  a continuance  of  the 
efforts  of  the  other  StAtes,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ts‘e,  to  break  down  the  power  of  Tsin.  The 
Chuen  says: — 4 The  marquises  of  Ts'e  and  Wei 
had  a meeting  in  Kan -how,  to  help  tlw  chief  of 
the  Fan  clan.  An  army  of  ours,  one  of  Ts‘e, 
K‘ung  Yu  of  Wei,  and  a b<*dy  of  the  S€en-yu, 
invaded  Tsin,  and  took  Kcih-p'oo.’ 

['Hie  Chuen  continues  its  narratives  about 
Woo: — ‘When  Woo  was  in  Ch‘in,  the  great 
officers  of  Ts’oo  were  all  afraid,  mid  said,  **  Hoh- 
lou  was  able  to  employ  his  people,  aud  defeated 
us  at  Fih-keu,  and  now  we  have  heard  that  his 
successor  is  still  more  [warlikej  than  ho;  what 
is  to  be  doue?"  Tsze-ae  said  to  them,  “You 
have  only  to  be  anxious,  gentlemen,  about  a 
want  of  harmony  a mong  yourselves,  and  need 
not  be  troubled  about  Woo.  Formerly  Hoh- 
lcu  never  partook  of  two  dishes,  did  uot  sit  on 
a double  mat,  dwelt  in  no  lofty  structures,  had 
no  red  paint  nor  carving  about  his  articles  of 
furniture,  built  no  towers  about  his  palaces, 
used  no  ornaments  about  his  boats  and  chariots, 
and  in  his  choice  of  dress  and  in  all  his  outlay 
avoided  what  was  expensive.  When  any  calamity 
or  pestilence  from  Heaven  visited  the  State,  ho 
went  round  himself  among  the  orphans  and 
widows,  and  ministered  to  their  wants  and 
distresses.  When  he  wras  with  his  army,  he  did 
not  venture  to  eat  himself  until  all  the  soldiers 
had  had  their  share  of  what  was  cooked;  and 
in  what  he  took  himself  his  foot-guards  and 
chariot-men  all  partook  with  him.  Thus  diligent- 
ly did  he  care  for  his  people,  and  shore  with 
them  in  their  toils  and  pleasures ; and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  they  did  uot  weary  of  hard 
service,  and  in  death  they  knew:  that  [their 
families]  would  not  be  uncared  for.  Our  former 
great  officer,  Taxe-chang,  was  the  reverse  of  all 
this  and  so  it  was  that  Holi-leu  defeated  us. 
But  I hare  heard  that  Foo-ch‘ae,  wherever  ho 
halts,  must  have  towers,  raised  pavilions,  em- 
bankments, and  lakes,  and  where  he  spends  the 
night,  must  have  ladies,  high  and  low,  to  serve 
his  purposes.  If  he  take  one  day’s  journey, 

| he  must  have  whatever  he  desires  done,  ilia 
: curiosities  must  follow  him;  he  collects  things 
precious  and  rare;  he  seeks  after  spectacles 
1 and  music;  he  regards  his  people  as  enemies; 

I and  uses  them  every  day  in  some  new  way. 
Such  an  one  will  first  defeat  himself; — how  can 
he  defeat  us?’] 

Par.  6.  We  have  the  commencement  of  the 
hostilities  against  Choo,  spoken  of  under  the 
concluding  par.  of  last  year  as  in  contemplation 
by  Loo. 

[The  Chuen  adds  here:— 4 In  winter,  in  the 
11th  month.  Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin  attacked 
Chaou-ko.’] 
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II.  1 In  the  [duke's]  second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  Kc-sun  S/.e,  Shuh-sun  Ohow-k'ew,  and  Chung-sun 
Ho-kc,  led  a force  and  invaded  Choo.  They  took  the 
lands  east  of  the  K‘oh,  and  those  west  of  the  E. 

2 On  Kwei-sze,  Shuh-sun  Chow-k'ew  and  Chung-sun  Ho-ke 

made  a covenant  with  the  viscount  of  Choo  at  Kow-yih. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ping-tsze,  Yuen,  mar- 

quis of  Wei,  died. 

4 The  viscount  of  T'ling  came  on  a court  visit  to  Loo. 

5 Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  placed  Kwae-wae, 

heir-son  of  Wei,  in  Ts‘eih. 

6 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Eeah-seuh,  Chaou 

Yang  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  fought  with  a force  under 
Han  Tah  of  Ch‘ing  at  T‘eeh,  wheu  the  army  of  Cluing 
w'as  shamefully  defeated. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Ling  of  Wei. 

8 In  the  eleventh  month,  Ts‘ae  removed  [its  capital]  to  Chow- 

lae. 

9 Ts‘ae  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  the  Ivung-tsze  Sze. 


Parr.  1,  2.  The  K‘oh  river, — see  on  IX.  xix. 
4.  The  E, — see  on  the  Shoo  III.  i.  Pt.  i.  29.  In 
IX.  xix.  4,  it  it  said  that  Loo  took  the  lands  of 
Choo  from  the  K*oh  water.  A further  portion 
of  ita  territory  lying  east  from  that  stream  must 
now  hare  been  secured. 

The  Chuen  says : — * In  spring,  we  invaded  Choo, 
and  were  going  to  attack  Keaou.  The  people 
of  Choo,  loving  the  territory  thereabouts,  hril>cd 
us  with  the  lands  about  the  K'oh  and  the  E,  and 
received  a covenant.'  The  three  great  families 
of  Loo  would  teem  by  this  time  to  have  recovered 
themselves,  and  duke  Gae  was  a tool  in  their 
hands  at  much  as  Ch'aou  had  been.  While  their 
chiefs  were  united  in  the  invasion  of  Choo,  only 
two  of  them  covenanted  with  the  viscount. 
Perhaps  Kuh-lcang  it  right  in  thinking  the 
reason  was  that  Shuh-sun  and  Chung-sun 
obtained  the  lands  which  were  now  ceded;  and 
this  may  have  been  the  reason  that  the  system  of 
depredation  was  continued  next  year.  Kow-yih 
was  in  Choo, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Tsow 
dep.  Yen-chow. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says,  “ Before  this,  [once], 
when  the  marquis  of  Wei  was  enjoying  himself 
in  the  suburbs,  and  Tszc-nan  was  driving  his 
carriage,  he  said  to  him,  “ I have  [now]  no  son 
[declared  as  my  successor];  I will  appoint  you." 
Taze-nan  gave  no  answer.  Another  day,  the 
marquis  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  when 
he  replied,  “ I am  not  sufficient  to  preside  over 
the  edtars.  Let  your  lordship  think  of  some 
other  arrangement.  There  is  the  marchioness 
[with  you]  in  the  hall,  and  there  are  the  3 classes 
to  whom  you  bow  below  it: — [consult  with 
them].  Your  [mere]  order  to  me  would  only  lead 
to  disgrace  ” Xu  summer  the  marquis  dic'd,  and 
the  marchioness  said,  “Appoint  his  son  Ying 
(Tsze-nan)  to  be  his  successor;  this  was  his 
order.”  Y’ing  replied,  “My  views  differ  from 
those  of  his  other  sons.  He  died,  moreover,  in 


my  hands.  If  there  had  been  such  an  order,  I 
should  have  heard  it.  Besides,  Cheh.  the  son  of 
the  exile  (Kwae-wae;  see  XI.  xiv.  11)  is  here.’* 
Accordingly  Cheh  was  appointed  marquis.’ 

Par.  4.  With  this  end  the  notices  of  other 
princes  coming  to  the  court  of  Loo.  Wang 
Kili-Wan  says: — ‘ Duke  Gae  had  newly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  State,  and  therefore  duke  K ing  of 
T’Ang  came  to  pity  him  this  court  visit.  It  was 
the  first  paid  by  a marquis  of  T'Ang  to  Loo 
since  the  visit  of  duke  Clt'ing  in  the  6th  year 
of  Seang,  though  Ch'ing  attended  the  funeral  of 
Seang,  and  K'ing  that  of  Ting.  Of  ail  the 
States  which  thus  visited  Loo.  during  the  period 
of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  the  princes  of  T’Ang.  K‘e, 
Ts‘aou,  and  Choo,  did  so  most  frequently. 
Those  of  K‘e  did  so  7 times,  the  last  visit  being 
in  the  18th  year  of  Cli’ing.  Those  ofTs'aou 
did  so  3 times,  the  last  being  in  the  21st  year 
of  Sgang.  Those  of  Little  Choo  also  paid  5 
visits,  the  last  being  in  the  17th  year  of  Ch’aou. 
Those  of  Choo  7,  the  last  being  in  the  15th 
year  of  Ting.  Those  of  T'Ang  6,  the  first  in  the 
lltli  year  of  Yin  and  the  last  in  this  year.  The 
princes  of  T'Ang  and  Loo  were  equally  mar- 
quises; and  for  the  former  to  be  thus  constantly 
found  at  the  gate  of  the  latter  showed  extreme 
smallness  and  weakness.’  This  is  all  very  well ; 
but  according  to  ‘ the  rules  of  propriety,’  the 
interchange  of  court  visits  between  the  princes 
should  have  been  much  more  frequent.  ‘The 
rules  of  propriety  ’ gave  place  to  ‘ the  way  of 
the  world.’  Great  States  gave  up  those  visits 
altogether,  and  small  ones  observed  them  by 
constraint  not  willingly. 

Par.  5.  Ts'eih,— see  VI.  i.  9 The  Chuen 
says; — • In  the  6th  month,  on  Yih-yew,  Chaou 
Yang  of  Tsin  placed  the  eldest  [and  heir- son 
of  the  late  marquis  of]  Wei  in  TsVili.  [The 
expedition]  lost  its  way  in  the  night,  but  Yang 
lloo  said,  “Let  us  keep  on  the  right  of  the  ilo 
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and  proceed  southwards,  and  we  most  come  to 
tho  place.”  [Yang]  made  the  prince  wear 
mourning,  and  8 men  wear  clothes  and  scarfs  of 
sack -doth,  and  pretend  that  they  had  gone 
from  the  capital  to  meet  him;  and  in  this  guise 
they  notified  their  arrival  at  the  gate,  which  the 
prince  entered  weeping.  He  then  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  city.* 

We  saw,  XI.  viv.  11,  that  Kwae-wae  fled 
from  Wei  to  Sung.  His  father  was  now  dead, 
and  his  own  son  had  been  appointed  marquis. 
This  seemed  to  be  a good  opportunity  to  Chaou 
Yang  to  take  revenge  on  Wei  for  its  hostility 
to  Tain,  and  he  would  appear  to  Imre  gone  for  the 
prince  of  Wei  to  Sung,  or  have  called  him  from 
that  State;  and  by  the  stratagem  mentioned  in  the 
Chuen,  he  placed  him  in  possesion  of  an  import- 
ant city  in  Wei,  from  which  he  was  able  by  aud 
by  to  gain  all  his  inheritance.  The  critics 
dwell  on  the  terms  and  phrases, 

T1  in,t,a,d  of  ~p  « ,q!1  of 

pregnant  meaning;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Confucius  simply  tells  the  story,  and  leaves  his 
readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it. 

Par.  6.  Kung-yang  lias  ijff-  for  and  for 
m both  & and  T‘eeh  was  the  name  of  ! 

a small  hill,  which  lay  south  fromTs‘cih; — in 
the  present  K*ae  Chow,  dep.  Ta-ming. 

The  repetition  of  ^[|l  J*jjj  in  the  2d  member 
of  tho  sentence  is  peculiar.  Tho  ('linen  says ; 
— * In  autumn,  in  the  8th  month,  the  people  of 
T*‘e  were  sending  grain  to  the  Fan-ites,  under 
the  convoy  of  Tsze-yaou  (Han  Tali)  and  Tsze- 
pun  (Sze  Uw&ng)  of  Clring,  who  were  met  by 
Sze  Keih-snih.  Chaou  Yang  wanted  to  intercept 
the  convoy,  and  met  it  near  Ts*eih.  Yang  Hoo 
said  to  him,  “Our  chariots  are  few.  Let  us 
take  the  flags  of  our  war-chariots,  and  display 
them  in  the  van,  in  front  of  the  chariots  of  Han 
and  Sze.  Those  officers  coming  up  from  behind, 
and  arranging  in  the  same  way  [their  order  of 
battle],  will  be  sure  to  be  alarmed  when  they  see 
our  appearance ; and  by  then  commencing  the 
fight,  we  shall  give  them  a great  defeat."  Yang 
adopted  this  counsel,  and  consulted  the  tortoise- 
shell about  [the  propriety  of]  fighting;  but  the 
shell  was  ronlyl  scorched,  [and  gave  no  further 
indication].  Yoh  Ting  said,  “The  ode  (She, 
III.  i.  ode  III.  3)  says, 

‘There  he  began  with  consulting  his  fol- 
lowers ; 

There  he  scorched  the  tortoise-shelL* 

Our  counsels  are  the  same  (As  they  were  before, 
when  we  determined  to  re-instate  the  prince  of 
Wei);  we  may  take  the  intimation  which  we 
then  received  as  our  answer  now. 

* Kevn-tsze  (Chaou  Yang)  then  made  the 
following  solemn  declaration.  “Fan-slic  and 
Cliuiig-hnng-shc  have  transgressed  the  clear 
will  of  Heaven,  slaughtering  our  people,  and 
wishing  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the  State 
of  Tain,  and  to  extinguish  its  ruler.  Our  ruler 
felt  himself  safe  in  his  reliance  on  Clring.  blit 
now  Clring,  contrary  to  all  right,  has  abandoned 
onr  ruler,  and  is  assisting  his  relielliou*  subjects. 
You.  gentlemen,  are  acting  in  accordance  with 
tlu*  dear  will  of  Heaven,  and  in  obedience  to 
your  ruler's  commands.  It  is  for  you,  in  this  I 


, engagement,  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  vir- 
l tue  aud  righteouneot.  and  to  take  nway  reproach 
and  shame.  Those  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  victory  shall  receive — a great  officer  of 
the  sujierior  grade,  a Aiva,  and  one  of  the  inferi- 
or, a MM;  an  officer,  JO  myriads  of  mote;  a 
common  man  ( I . a farmer),  a mechanic,  or  a 
merchant,  the  privilege  of  becoming  an  officer; 
servants,  such  as  sweepers  and  grooms,  exemp- 
tion [from  their  menial  toils].  Should  I (Clie- 
foo  was  a name  of  Yang)  come  out  free  of  guilt, 
let  our  ruler  consider  my  case.  If  I be  charge- 
able with  guilt,  let  me  die  by  the  cord.  Let  my 
hotly  be  put  into  a single  coffin  of  t'ung  wood, 
[only]  3 inches  thick ; let  the  coffin  be  conveyed 
in  a plain  carriage  by  undressed  horses ; let  it 
not  be  put  into  a grave.  Let  me  [thus]  be 
punished  as  a minister  of  the  lowest  degree.” 

'On  Keah -seuh,  they  prepared  for  the  fight. 
Yew  Woo-seuh  drove  Keen-tsze,  and  the  prince 
of  Wei  was  spearman  on  the  right.  Having 
driven  to  the  top  of  T'eeli,  when  they  looked  at 
the  army  of  Ch‘ing,  and  saw  how  numerous  it 
was,  the  prince  was  afraid,  and  threw  himself 
down  under  the  chariot.  Tsze-lcang  (Woo-seuh, 
the  Wang  Leang  of  Mencius,  III.  rt.  II.  i.  4) 
handed  him  the  strap,  and  helped  him  up  again, 
saying.  “ You  are  a woman.”  Keen-tsze  went 
round  the  ranks,  saying, ' Peih  Wan  (The  ances- 
tor of  the  Wei  clan  in  Tsin.  See  the  Chuen,  at 
the  end  of  IV.  i.)  was  [originally  but]  a com- 
mon man;  but  lie  made  captures  in  7 battles, 
till  lie  possessed  1(H)  tenuis,  and  he  died  at  last 
[in  the  proper  place]  under  his  window.  J)o 
you  all  do  your  best.  Your  death  need  not 
come  from  this  enemy.” 

‘Fan  Yu  was  driving  Chaou  Lo,  and  Sung 
Yung  was  spearman  on  the  right.  Lo’s  courage 
all  departed,  so  that  the  others  tied  him  to  his 
scat ; and  when  an  officer  inquired  the  reason,  the 
charioteer  said,  “ It  was  because  he  was  seized 
with  an  ague-fit,  and  fell  down.”  The  prince 
of  Wei  prayed,  saying,  ‘I,  Kwae-wae,  your 
distant  descendant,  venture  to  announce  to  you 
king  Wftn,  my  great  ancestor,  to  you  K'ang- 
shun,  my  distinguished  ancestor,  and  to  you 
duke  Seang,  my  accomplished  ancestor: — Shing 
of  Ching  is  siding  with  the  rebellious,  whom 
Woo  of  Tsin,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  is  not 
able  to  deal  with  and  bring  to  order.  He  has 
now  sent  Yang  to  punish  them,  and  I,  not  dar- 
ing to  indulge  in  sloth,  am  here  with  my  spear  in 
my  hand.  I presume  to  announce  this  to  you, 
and  pray  that  my  sinews  may  not  be  injured, 
my  bones  not  broken,  and  my  face  not  wounded, 
but  that  I may  succeed  in  this  great  engage- 
ment, and  you  my  ancestors  may  not  be  dis- 
graced. I do  not  presume  to  a*k  for  the  great 
appointment ; I do  not  grudge  the  precious  stones 
at  my  girdle.” 

‘A  man  of  Clring  struck  Keen-tsze  with  a 
spear  in  the  shoulder,  so  that  lie  fell  down  in 
the  chariot,  and  his  flag,  Fung-k*e,  was  taken, 
'flie  prince,  however,  came  to  his  succour  with 
his  spear,  and  the  army  of  Clring  was  worsted; 
hut  it  captured  Chaou  Lo,  the  commandant  of 
W«n.  The  prince  again  attacked  it,  and  it  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  a thousand  carriages,  con- 
taining the  grain  of  Ts  e,  were  taken.  Chaou- 
liiftng,  delighted,  said,  “This  will  do;”  but  Foo 
Sow  said.  “ Although  we  have  defeated  Clring, 
the  Che  clan  are  still  in  force,  and  our  troubles 
! are  not  over.” 
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‘ Before  tbit,  the  Kung-sun  Mang  had  collect- 
ed the  rents  of  the  land*  given  by  the  people 
of  Chow  to  Fan -she,  when  he  wai  taken  by 
§ome  of  the  Chaou  clan,  and  presented  [to 
Chaou  Keen].  The  officers  asked  leave  to  put 
him  to  death,  but  Cbaou-m&ng  said,  *'  It  was 
for  bll  lord.  He  has  no  crime."  So  he  stopped 
the  officers,  and  gave  Mang  [back  the  rents  of] 
the  lands.  After  this  hat  tie  of  T‘eeh,  Mang, 
with  500  footmen,  attacked  the  array  of  Ch'ing 
nt  night,  nnrl  took  the  flag,  Fung-k‘e,  from 
beside  the  tent  of  Tsze-yaou,  which  lie  then 
presented  [to  Keen-tsze]  saying,  “ This  is  in 
requital  of  your  kindness.” 

‘In  the  pursuit  of  the  array  of  Ch‘ing,  Yaoti, 
Pan,  and  the  Kung-sun  Lin,  guarded  the  rear, 
and  killed  with  their  arrows  raany  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  pursuers,  so  that  Chaou-mang  said, 
“The  State  [of  Ch‘ing]  should  not  be  called 
small." 

1 When  all  was  over,  Keen-tsze  said,  “ When  I 
fell  upon  the  quiver,  I brought  up  blood,  but  still 
the  sound  of  the  drum  did  not  diminish.  My 
merit  is  at  the  top  of  this  day’s  work.”  The 
prince  [of  Wei]  said,  “ I saved  you  in  the 
chariot,  and  made  the  enemies  who  were  pressing 
alwut  it  retire.  I stand  at  the  top  of  the 
spearmen."  Yew  Leang  said,  “My  two  breast- 
leathers  were  nearly  broken,  but  I managed  to 
prevent  [the  catastrophe].  1 am  at  the  top  of 
the  charioteers."  They  yoked  the  chariot,  and 
drove  it  over  a [small]  piece  of  wood,  when  the 
leathers  both  broke.’ 


Par.  7.  It  was  thus  the  7th  month  after  his 
death  before  the  interment  of  dnke  Ling  took 
place.  The  movements  of  Kwae-wae  had, 
probably,  occasioned  the  delay. 

Parr.  8,  9.  Chow-lac, — see  VIII.  vii.  7 and  X. 
xiii.  12.  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  said  that 
* Woo  extinguished  Chow-lae.’  It  would  now 
therefore  be  a city  of  Woo.  We  saw  on  I.  2, 
that'IVae  had  requested  that  it  might  be  allowed 
to  remove  within  the  limit*  of  Woo.  It  would 
appear  to  have  changed  its  purpose  and  wished  to 
remain  where  IVoo  had  placed  it,  but  Woo  waa 
not  to  be  baulked,  and  accomplished  the  removal 
in  the  way  which  the  Chuen  narrates:— ‘ Seeh 
Yung  of  Woo  went  to  Ts*ae  with  the  offering* 
of  a complimentary  visit,  and  at  the  same  time 
accompanied  by  a small  force.  When  his 
soldiers  were  all  entered,  and  the  people  all  knew 
it,  the  marquis  of  IVoe  communicated  with  his 
great  officers  and  put  to  death  the  Kung-tsze 
Sze,  throwing  the  blame  [of  their  having  hesitated 
to  remove]  on  him.  He  then  wept  at  the  tombs 
[of  his  ancestors],  and  carried  their  contents 
with  him  on  his  removal  to  Chow-lae.’ 

Chow-lae  was  the  3d  cspital  of  Ts*ae.  When 
king  Woo  invested  his  brother  Too  with  Ts‘ao 
the  capital  was  ^5,  in  the  dis.  still  so  called, 
dep.  Joo-ning.  Too  rebelled,  and  was  put  to 
; death,  but  king  Ch‘ing  restored  Ts‘ae  to  his  son, 
and  by  and  by  the  capital  was  removed  to 
. also  in  dia.  of  Joo-ning.  The  third  removal  was 
now  to  Chow-lae,  which  is  often  called  ^5. 


Third  year. 
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III.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  third  year,  in  spring,  Kwoh  Hea  of  Ts‘e 
and  Shih  Man-koo  of  Wei  led  a force,  and  laid  siege  to 
Ts'eih. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Keah-woo,  there  was 

an  earthquake. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  on  Sin-maou,  the  temples  of  [dukes] 

Hwan  and  He  were  burned. 

4 Ke-sun  Sze  and  Shuh-sun  (,'how-k‘ew  led  a loree,  and  wall- 

ed K ‘e-yang. 

5 Yoh  K‘wan  of  Sung  led  a force,  and  invaded  Ts'aou. 

G In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Ping-tsze,  Ke-sun 
Sze  died. 

7 The  people  of  Ts‘ae  banished  their  great  officer  Ivung-sun 

Leeh  to  Woo. 

8 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Kwei-maou,  the  earl  of 

Ts‘in  died. 

9 Shuh-sun  Cho\v-k‘ew  and  Chuug-sun  Ho-ke  led  a force, 

and  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of]  Choo. 
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Pnr.  1.  The  Chuen  says : — * In  spring,  Ts'e 
and  Wd  laid  siege  to  Ts*cih,  and  sought  help 
from  C'hung-ehan  (The  people  of  8een-yu)/ 
Ts*e  had  it*  grudge  against  Ts'eili,  because 
Kwae-wae,  who  now  held  that  place,  had  been 
a principal  instrument  of  the  defeat  of  the  troops 
of  Ch‘ing,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  grain  which 
Ts'e  was  trying  to  send  to  Cliaou-ko.  Wei,  how- 
ever, was  principally  concerned  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ts‘cih,  because,  while  his  father  had  a 
footing  in  the  Slate,  the  new  marquis  Cheh 
could  not  consider  his  position  secure.  Down 
to  the  pres,  day,  critics  take  different  sides  on 
the  question  of  the  right  to  tho  State  of  Wei, — 
whether  it  belonged  to  Kwae-wae,  against  the 
wish  of  his  father,  or  to  Cheh,  Kwae-wae’s  son 
in  opposition  to  him.  See  a partial  decision  of 
Confucius  on  the  point,  Ana.  VII.  xiv. 

Par.  2.  See  VI.  ix.  11 ; ei  aL 

Par.  3.  It  is  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
temples  of  Hwan  and  He  being  still  continued. 
The  ancestral  temples  of  the  States  were  re- 
stricted to  5 smaller  temples,  or  shrine-houses; 
ami  the  tablets  of  Hwan  and  He  ought  long  ere 
this  to  have  been  removed  to  the  special  build- 
ing appropriated  to  displaced  tablets,  and  tlielr 
places  occupied  by  those  of  more  recent  mar- 
quises. Between  Hwan  and  Gao  there  had 
Wen  9 rulers  in  Loo,  and  between  He  and  him 
G.  Some  critics  think  Loo  maintained  7 shrine- 
houses,  as  the  royal  House  did;  hut  even  lliis 
would  not  account  for  the  temple  of  Hwan.  It 
Is  easy  to  see  why  the  great  families  should 
have  preserved  the  temple  of  Hwau,  or  rather 
built  another  specially  for  him,  as  it  was  to  him 
that  they  all  traced  their  lineage.  However  it 
was,  the  existence  of  these  temples  was  irregu- 
lar; and  now  they  were  destroyed  by  Are,  and 
according  to  Tso-she  and  the  Kea  Yu  jfjf-), 
even  Confucius  saw  in  the  event  the  judgment 
of  Heaven. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  the  5th  month,  on 
Sin-maou,  a Are  broke  out  in  the  [small  palace 
ofl  Szc-toh.  It  then  passed  over  the  duke's 
palace,  and  burnt  the  temples  of  Iiwgn  and  lie. 

‘The  people  who  tried  to  put  out  the  Are  all 
cried  out,  “ Look  to  the  treasury."  When  Nan- 
kung  King-shuh  arrived,  he  ordered  the  officer 
in  charge  of  tho  Chow  [documents]  to  carry 
out  the  books  which  were  rend  to  the  marquis, 
and  to  wait  with  them  in  the  palace,  saying  to 
them,  “ See  that  you  have  all  in  your  charge. 
If  you  arc  not  there,  you  shall  die.”  When 
Tszc-fuh  Ming-pih  came,  he  ordered  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  the  chief  minister  to 
bring  out  the  books  of  ceremony  and  to  wait 
[further]  orders,  reminding  him  that  if  he  did  not 
obey  the  order,  he  was  liable  to  the  regular  punish- 
ment. [Ho  also  ordered]  the  superintendent  of 
the  horses  to  have  them  arranged  in  teams,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  carriages  to  have  the 
wheels  all  greased;  the  officers  of  the  various  de- 
partments to  be  all  there ; a careful  guard  to  he 
maintained  over  the  treasury  and  repositories; 
the  subordinate  officers  gravely  to  contribute 
their  service ; curtains  and  tents  to  be  soaked,  and 
placed  wherever  the  smoke  was  issuing;  the 
palace  and  contiguous  houses  to  lie  [also]  cover- 
ed with  them;  beginning  at  the  grand  temple, 
outside  and  inside,  in  due  order,  help  to  be  given 
whore  it  was  needed;  mid  all  disol>edicncc  to  suf- 
fer the  regular  penalties  withuui  forgiveness. 


When  Kung-foo  Ming-pih  arrived,  he  ordered 
the  superintendent  of  the  horses  to  have  the 
carriages  all  yoked;  and  when  Ke  Hwan-tsze 
arrived,  he  drove  the  duke  to  the  outside  of  the 
towers  at  the  front  gate,  where  the  boards  with 
the  statutes  on  them  were  hung  up.  He  gave 
orders  to  those  who  were  trying  to  put  out  the 
Are,  that,  as  soon  as  any  of  them  were  injured, 
they  should  stop,  and  let  the  things  take  their 
chance.  He  ordered  [also]  the  boards  with  the 
statutes  to  he  laid  up,  saying,  “ Ths  old  statutes 
must  not  be  lost.”  When  Foo-foo  Hwae  ar- 
rived, he  said,  “ For  the  officers  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  Are,  without  making  preparations 
[against  its  progress],  is  like  trying  to  gather 
up  water  that  has  been  spilt.”  On  thia  they 
removed  all  the  straw  outside  the  fire,  and 
cleared  a way  all  round  the  palace. 

‘ Confucius  was  then  in  Ch'in,  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  fire,  he  said,  “ It  destroyed,  I apprehend, 
the  temples  of  Ilwan  and  He.” 

Par.  4.  K ‘e-yang (Kung  has  for  Jjjr)  was 
15  It  to  the  north  of  the  pres.  dep.  city  of  E-chow. 
It  hnd  been  the  capital  city  of  the  old  State  of  Yu 
(§|n),  which  was  taken  in  Choo  in  the  18tli  year 
of  Ch'aou.  Choo  was  now  obliged  to  yield  it  to 
Loo,  and  as  it  was  near  to  Pe,  it  was  probably 
appropriated  by  Ke-ahe.  The  fortifying  it  would 
l»e  to  provide  against  Attempts  to  regain  it  by 
Choo,  w hich  might  l>e  expected  to  be  assisted  by 
Tsin. 

Par.  5.  Yoh  Ta-sin  hnd  fled  from  Sung  to 
Traon  (XT.  x.  8),  and  this  may  have  been  the 
ground  for  the  present  attack;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  still  more  serious. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘There  had  been 
intermarriages  for  generations  between  the 
families  of  Lew  [in  Chow]  and  Fan  [in  Tsin]; 
and  Chang  Hwang  had  been  in  the  service  of 
duke  Wftn  of  Lew.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Chow  took  the  side  of  the  Fan  [in  the  struggles 
in  Tsin].  Chaou  Yang  made  this  the  subject  of 
remonstrance,  and  in  tlie  6th  month,  on  Kwei- 
inaou,  the  people  of  Chow  put  Chang  Hw&ng  to 
death.’] 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  autnmn,  Ke- 
sun  wits  ill,  and  gave  orders  to  Ching-chang 
saying,  “You  must  not  die.  If  Nan  Joo-tsze’s 
child  prove  a hoy,  then  inform  the  duke,  and 
appoint  him  my  successor.  If  it  prove  a girl, 
then  you  may  appoint  Fei.”  He  died,  and 
K’ang-tsze  (Fei)  took  his  place;  but  after  the 
burial,  [once]  when  K‘ang-tszc  was  in  the  court, 
Nan-she  gave  birth  to  a boy,  which  Ching-chang 
carried  to  the  court,  where  he  said,  “ My  master 
left  a charge  with  me,  his  groom,  that  if  Nan- 
ahe  gave  birth  to  a boy,  1 should  inform  his 
lordship  and  the  great  officers  of  it,  and  appoint 
him  his  successor.  Now  she  lifts  given  birth  to 
a boy,  and  I venture  to  give  the  information.” 
On  this,  he  fled  to  Wei.  K‘Ang-tsze  asked 
leave  to  retire  from  his  position,  and  the  duke 
sent  Kung  Lew  to  see  the  child,  but  some  one 
hail  put  it  to  death.  He  caused  the  murderer 
to  be  punished,  and  then  culled  Ching-chang 
[from  WeiJ.  but  he  would  not  return.' 

Par.  7.  This  Kung-nun  Lceli  would  be  a 
partizun  of  Kung-tsze  Sze,  mentioned  in  the 
last  par.  of  last  year. 

Par.  8.  Loo  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  tho 
entire  subjugation  ol'  Choo. 
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[The  Chuen  turns  here  to  the  siege  of  Chaou- 
ko: — 1 ‘In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  Cha»u 
Vang  of  Tain  laid  siege  to  Chaou-ko.  and  lay  in 
force  on  the  south  of  it.  Scun  Yin  Attacked  the 
outer  suburbs,  and  made  the  troops  [ which  were 
coining  to  his  aid]  enter  the  city  by  the  north 


gate,  while  he  himself  hurst  through  the  enemy 
and  got  away.  On  Kwei-rhow  he  fled  to  Han- 
tan.  In  the  lltb  month,  Chaou  Yang  put  to 
death  Sze  Kaou-c,  such  was  his  hatred  of  the 
Kan  clan.’] 


Fourth  year, 
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IV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  on  Kang-seuh,  a ruffian  killed  Shin,  marquis  of 
Ts‘ae. 

2 Kung-sun  Shin  of  Ts'ae  fled  from  that  State  to  Woo. 

3 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Hwuy  of  Ts'in. 

4 An  officer  of  Sung  seized  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo. 

5 In  summer,  Ts‘ae  put  to  death  its  great  officers,  Kung-sun 

Sang  and  Kung-sun  Hoh. 

6 An  officer  of  Tsin  seized  Ch‘ih,  viscount  of  the  Man  Jung, 

and  sent  him  to  Ts'oo. 

7 We  walled  our  outer  suburbs  on  the  west. 

8 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Sin-ch'ow,  the  altar  of  Poh  was 

burned. 

9 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  Keeh,  viscount  of  T‘ang, 

died. 

10  In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Ch‘aou  of  Ts'ae. 

11  There  was  the  burial  of  duke  K‘ing  of  T‘ang. 


Tarr.  1,  2,  6.  In  par.  1.  Kung-yang  ha*  — - 
for  Rung  and  Kuh-leang  have 

which  is  probably  the  more  correct 

reading. 

In  VII.  xvii.  2,  we  are  told  that  ‘Shin  (F|j), 
marquis  of  Ts‘ae,’  died,  so  that  here  is  one  of  his 
descendants  called  by  the  same  name;  which  is 
‘contrary  to  rule.’  Twan  Yuh-tsae  says  that  the 
* Historical  Records  * give  ^3  instead  of  ; 
but  there  is  no  in  the  edition  of  that  Work 
in  my  possession. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  spring,  the  marquis 
of  Ts'ae  was  about  to  go  to  Woo,  and  all  the 
great  officers  tried  to  prevent  him  from  going, 
fearing  there  would  be  another  removal  of  the 
capital.  Kung-sun  P'een  pursued,  and  shot  him, 
so  that  he  entered  into  a house  [on  the  wav] 
and  died.  [P'een]  then  took  his  station  in  the 
door  of  it,  w ith  two  arrows  on  his  string,  and 
no  one  would  venture  to  go  forward  to  it.  Wftn 
Chc-k‘cae,  however,  came  lip  afterwards,  and 
said,  “Let  ns  advance  like  a wall;  at  the  most, 
he  can  kill  but  two  men.’  He  then  advanced  with 
his  bow  in  his  hand.  P'een  discharged  an 


arrow  at  him,  which  hit  him  in  the  wrist,  but 
immediately  after  K'cae  killed  him.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  Keae  expelled  Kung-sun 
Shin,  and  put  to  death  the  two  Rung -suns, 
Sftng  and  Yu  (/.  q.  Hoh  in  par.  5).* 

On  see  on  IX.  x.  8. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  does  not  say  anything  on 
this  event.  Lc  Lcen  discerns  in  it  an  indication 
of  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Sung,  who,  now 
that  there  was  no  acknowedged  leader  among 
the  princes,  had  fallen  to  imitate  the  doings  of 
his  predecessor  Si-ang.  The  idea  of  many  critics, 
that  the  duke  is  condemned  here  by  being  called 
is  inadmissible;  but  how  that  term  ought 
to  be  translated,  by  4 officer,’  ‘ body  of  men,’  or 
‘ the  people,’  could  only  be  determined  by  our 
knowing  the  circumstances  in  which  the  seizure 
took  place. 

Par.  6.  The  Man  Jung; — seeX.xvi.2.  Here, 
as  there,  Kung-yang  has  ^ for  The  act 
of  Tsin  in  this  matter  is  held  to  have  been  dis- 
graceful to  it.  The  right  of  asylum  for  refugees 
seems  to  have  been  accorded  by  the  States  to 
one  another;  and  one  which  had  played  such  a 
part  as  Tsin  ought  to  have  maintained  it  with 
peculiar  jealousy. 
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The  Ohnen  says: — 4 In  summer,  a hotly  of 
men  from  Troo,  having  reduced  the  E-hno,  be- 
gan to  turn  it*  attention  to  the  regions  farther 
north.  P‘an,  the  marshal  of  the  Left,  Bhow-yu 
commandant  of  Shin,  and  Choo-leang  command- 
ant of  Sheh,  collected  [the  people  of]  Ta‘ae, 
[who  remainetl  in  that  quarter],  and  placed 
them  in  Hoo-hcen,  and  did  the  same  for  the 
people  outside  the  lwrrier  wall  in  TsAng-kwan. 
[They  then]  said  that  Woo  was  going  to  come 
up  the  Keang  to  enter  Ying,  and  that  they  must 
hurry  away  as  they  had  been  commanded.  On 
this,  on  the  very  day  after,  they  took  by  sur- 
prise Lcang  and  Hoh,  [cities  of  the  Man  Jung]. 

‘Slien  Fow-yu  laid  siege  to  [the  chief  town 
of]  the  Man,  the  people  of  which  dispersed, 
while  Chih,  the  viscount,  fled  to  Yin-te  in  Tsin. 
The  marshal  raised  the  people  of  Fung  and  Seih, 
along  with  [certain  tribes  of]  the  Teih  and 
Jung,  and  proceeded  towards  Shang-loh.  The 
master  of  the  Left  encamped  near  [the  hill  of] 
T*oo-ho,  and  the  master  of  the  Right  near 
Ta‘ang-ya y.  [The  marshal  then]  sent  a mes- 
sage to  Sze  Meeh,  the  great  officer  [of  Tsin] 
appointed  over  [the  district  of  ] Yin-te,  saying, 

4 Tsin  and  Ts‘oo  have  a covenant,  engaging 
them  to  share  in  their  likings  and  dislikings. 
If  you  will  not  neglect  to  observe  it,  that  is  the 
desire  of  my  ruler.  If  you  determine  otherwise, 
I will  communicate  with  you  by  Shaou-seih  to 
hear  your  commands.”  Sze  Meeh  requested 
instructions  from  Chaou-mAng,  who  said,  “Tsin 
is  not  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity ; we 
dare  not  make  a rupture  with  Ts‘oo.  You  must 
quickly  give  up  the  refugee  to  it.” 

4 On  this,  Sze  Meeh  then  called  together  the 
Jung  of  Kew-chow,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  set  aside  some  lands  for  the  viscount  of 
the  Man,  and  settle  him  there  in  a city.  He 
also  proposed  to  consult  the  tortoise-shell  about 
the  city;  and  while  the  viscount  was  waiting 
for  the  result,  Meeh  seized  him  and  his  five  great 
officers,  and  delivered  them  to  the  army  of  Ts‘oo 


at  San-hoo.  Themarslml  [also  pretended  that  he] 
would  assign  him  a city  and  set  up  his  ancestral 
temple,  in  order  that  he  might  delude  the  rem- 
nant of  his  people ; and  then  he  carried  them  all 
back  as  captives  with  him  to  Ts*oo.’ 

Par.  7.  This  would  be  in  apprehension  of  an 
attack  on  the  west  from  Tsin. 

Par.  8.  For  ^ Kung-yang  has  By 

the  altar  to  the  Spirit  of  the  land  of  Poh  we  are 
to  understand  an  altar  of  Yin.  That  dynasty 
had  its  capital  in  Poh,  and  on  its  extinction  king 
Woo  ordered  the  different  States  to  rear  altars, 
called  ‘ altars  of  Poll,’  to  serve  as  a warning  to 
their  princes  to  guard  against  the  calamity  of 
losing  their  States.  These  are  understood  to 
have  been  placed  outside  the  gate  leading  to  the 
ancestral  temple,  so  that  the  princes  should  not 
fail  to  take  notice  of  them.  They  were  covered, 
however,  and  enclosed,  and  sacrifices  were  not 
offered  at  them.  Their  preservation  in  this  way 
simply  served  the  purpose  of  admonition,  but  it 
exposed  them  to  the  calamity  recorded  in  the 
text. 

Par.  9.  Keeh  hail  been  viscount  of  T‘Ang  23 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yu -woo 
(jjH  |g-),  duke  Yin  (|g). 

Parr.  10,  11.  The  burial  of  the  marquis  of 
Ts'ac  had  been  delayed; — probably  by  the 
troubles  in  the  State.  [The  Cliuen  continues 

here  the  narrative  of  events  in  Tsin: ‘In 

autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  Chin  K*cih  and 
Ilcen  She  of  Ts‘e,  and  Ning  Kwci  of  Wei, 
proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Fan-she;  and  on 
Kflng-woo  they  laid  siege  to  Woo-luh.  In  the 
9th  month,  Chaou  Yang  laid  siege  to  Han-tan, 
which  surrendered  in  winter,  in  the  11th  month, 
when  Seun  Yin  fled  to  the  Seen-yu,  and  Chaou 
Tseih  to  Lin.  In  the  12th  month,  Heen  She  met 
the  latter  in  that  place,  and  threw  down  its 
walls.  [At  the  same  time]  Kwoh  Hea  invaded 
Tsin,  and  took  lling,  Jin,  Lwan,  Haou,  Yih-che, 
Yin- jin,  Yu,  and  iloo-kow,  was  joined  by  the 
Seen-yu,  and  placed  Seun  Yin  in  Pih-jin.*] 


Fifth  year. 
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In  the  [duke’s]  fifth  year,  in  spring,  we  walled  P‘e. 

In  summer,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  invaded  Sung. 

Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin,  at  the  head  of  a force,  invaded  Wei. 
In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  on  Kwei-ySw,  (Jh‘oo-k  ew, 
marquis  of  Ts‘e,  died. 

In  winter,  Shuh  Seuen  went  to  Ts‘e. 

In  the  intercalary  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  King 
of  TVe. 


Par.  1.  It  is  not  known  where  P4e  exactly 
was.  It  would  be  in  the  west  of  Loo,  and  now  be 
walled,  as  a preparation  against  an  attack  from 
Tsin.  Kung  has  and  instead  of  Bit 

Par.  2.  We  saw  last  year  how  Sung  was 
now  trying  to  vindicate  its  claim  to  a foremost 
place  among  the  States.  We  may  sup|a»se  that 
this  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ts'e,  and  led  to  the 
attack  here  mentioned. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says : — ■*  This  spring,  Tsin 
laid  siege  to  Pih-jin  (See  the  Chuen  at  the  end 
of  last  year),  on  which  Seun  Yin  and  Sze  Roih- 
shih  fled  to  Ts*e.  Before  this,  Wang  Sftng,  an 
officer  of  Fan-she,  hated  another  called  Chang 
Lew-soh ; but  he  spoke  of  him  to  Cli‘aou-l*ze 
(Sze  Keih-shih),  and  got  him  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Pih-jin.  Ch‘aou-t8ze  said.  “ Is  not 
he  your  enemy t*  Sang  replied,  “Private  en- 
mities should  not  interfere  with  public  [duty]. 
In  your  likings  uot  to  overlook  faults,  and  in 
your  hatreds  not  to  disallow  what  is  good,  is 
the  course  of  righteousness.  I dare  not  act 
contrary  to  it.’*  When  Fan-she  left  [Pih-jin], 


Chang  Lew-soh  said  to  his  son,  44  Do  you  follow 
your  lord,  and  do  your  utmost  for  him.  I will 
remain  here  and  die.  Wang  Sang  Ims  laid  that 
upon  me.  I must  not  fail  in  it.”  lie  died  ac- 
' cordingly  in  Pih-jin.  In  summer,  Chaou  Yang 
invaded  Wei,  because  of  [the  assistance  it  had 
nfforded  to]  Fan-she,  and  laid  siege  to  Chung- 
mow.’ 

Par.  4.  For  p Kung-ynng  lias  Ch*oo- 

k‘ew  had  been  marquis  of  Ts4e  for  60  years ; 
but  for  his  character  see  the  Ana.  XVI.  xii. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  counsels  of  his  distin- 
guished minister  G&n-tsze,  and  of  Confucius; 
but  though  he  was  a scourge  to  Tsin,  he  could 
not  arrest  the  decay  of  his  own  House.  Im- 
mediately alter  his  death,  his  son  was  murdered, 
and  the  State  thrown  into  confusion;  and  in 
less  than  ten  years  the  House  of  Keang  was 
superseded  by  that  of  Ch‘in. 

The  Chuen  Bays: — 4 Yen  Kc  [wife  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘c"),  had  a son,  who  died  before  he  was 
grown  up.  Of  his  soub  [by  his  concubines]  his 
favourite  was  T*oo,  whose  mutlier  was  Yuli 
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Szo.  The  grout  officers  wore  nil  afraid  lest  1 
T*oo  should  be  appointed  the  duke's  successor, 
and  8i>oke  to  him  on  the  subject,  saying,  “ Your 
lordship  is  old;  and  how  is  it  that  it  has  not 
been  declared  which  of  your  sons  is  to  succeed 
you?”  The  duke,  however,  said,  “If  you  are 
free  at  present  from  anxieties  [about  the  State], 
you  have  [the  risk]  of  illness  [to  think  about]. 
Try  to  get  what  pleasure  you  can  in  the  mean- 
time. Why  should  you  be  concerned  about 
having  no  ruler?” 

‘When  the  duke  was  ill,  he  made  Kwoh 
Hwuy-tsze  and  Kaou  Ch‘aou-tszc  appoint  T‘oo, 
and  place  all  his  other  sons  in  Lae.  In  autumn 
he  died ; and  in  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  his 
sons,  Kca,  K‘eu,  and  K‘een,  fled  to  Wei,  while 
Ts‘oo  and  Y&ng-sang  came  to  Loo.  The  people 
of  Lae  sang  about  the  young  princes, 

“ Duke  King  is  dead ! 

Ye  stood  not  by  his  grave. 

To  Ts*e’s  armies 

No  counsel  e’er  you  gave. 

The  crowd  of  you  ! 

What  country  will  you  save?”* 

Par.  5.  This  visit  would  be  one  of  condo- 
lence, and  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  marquis. 

l’ar.  6.  We  may  assume  that  this  intercalary 
month  was  a double  12tl»,  which  would  give 
the  burial  in  the  5th  month  after  the  death; — 
according  to  rule.  Two  schemes  of  the  calendar 
of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  place  the  intercalary  month 
of  this  year,  the  one  alter  the  lUth  month,  and 


1 the  other  after  the  11th ; but  I do  not  see  any 
ground  for  admitting  either  of  them.  The  fact 
of  the  burial  is  against  them  both.  At  present 
the  intercalary  months  arc  left  out  of  calcula- 
tion in  all  matters  connected  with  the  duties  to 
the  dead  ; but  it  may  not  hare  been  so  in  those 
times.  Kuh-leang  thought  it  was,  and  there- 
fore finds  in  the  par.  a condemnation  of  the 
irregularity.  Kung-yang  took  the  other  view. 
Each  has  crowds  of  followers ; and  the  K‘nng-ho 
editors  give  the  views  of  both,  unable  to  decide 
between  them. 

[The  Chucn  turns  here  to  on  affair  in  Ciriug: 
— ‘Sze  Ts*in  of  Ch  ing  was  rich  and  extrava- 
gant. Though  [only]  a great  officer  of  the 
lowest  grade,  he  had  alwnys  the  chariot  and 
robes  of  a minister  displayed  in  his  courtyard, 
so  that  the  people  of  Ch‘ing  disliked  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Tsze-sze  (The  son  of  Tsze- 
ch'aou)  said,  “The  ode  (She,  III.  ii.  ode  V.  4) 
says, 

4 They  will  not  be  idle  in  their  offices. 

So  that  the  people  will  have  rest  in  them,’ 

They  arc  few  that  can  continue  long  who  do 
not  observe  the  conditions  of  their  place.  In 
the  Temple-odea  of  Shang  (She,  IV.  iii.  ode  V. 
2)  it  is  said, 

4 He  erred  not  in  rewarding  and  punishing, 
And  dared  not  to  be  idle; 

And  so  he  made  his  hnppiness  grandly 
secure.” 


Sixth  year. 
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VI.  1 In  the  [duke's]  sixth  year,  in  spring,  we  walled  Choo-hca. 
2 Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin,  at  the  head  of  a force,  invaded  Seen- 
yn. 

8  Woo  invaded  Ch'in. 

4 In  summer,  Kwoh  Hea  and  Kaou  Chang  of  Ts‘e  came 

fugitives  to  Loo. 

5 Shuli  Seuen  had  a meeting  with  Woo  at  Cha. 

6 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Kang-yin,  Chin,  vis- 

count of  Ts‘oo,  died. 

7 Yang-sXng  of  Ts‘e  entered  [the  capital  of]  that  State. 

8 Ch‘in  K‘eili  of  Ts‘e  murdered  his  ruler  T‘oo. 

9 In  winter,  Chung-suu  Ho-ke,  at  the  head  of  a force,  in- 

vaded Choo. 

10  Heang  Ch‘aou  of  Sung,  at  the  head  of  a force,  invaded 
Ts‘aou. 


Par.  1.  For  jJ-^  Kung-jnng  hu  The 

city  was  10  le  to  the  south  of  the  pres.  Tse-ning 
Chow,  dep.  Yen -chow.  Jt  properly  belonged  to 
Choo,  hut  Loo  had  either  taken  it  before,  or 
now  did  so,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the  appro- 
priation by  walling  it.  Perhaps  wc  ought  to 
call  the  place — 1 Hea  of  Choo.’ 

Par.  2.  We  have  seen  that  once  and  again 
the  people  of  Secn-yu  had  helped  the  Fan  and 
other  inifubordinate  clans  of  Tsin.  The  time 
‘.to  punish  them  for  this,’  as  Tso-slie  says,  was 
now  come. 

Par.  8.  The  Cliuen  says: — ‘Woo  [now]  in- 
vaded Ch'in,  again  reviving  the  old  animosity 


(See  the  Chuen  after  I.  8).  The  viscount  of 
Ts‘oo  said,  “My  father  had  a covenant  with 
Chin;  I must  by  all  means  now  go  to  its  help." 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  the  help  of  Chin, 
and  encamped  with  his  army  at  Shing-foo.’ 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘Chin  K‘eih  of 
Ts'e  pretended  to  do  service  to  [the  ministers] 
Kaou  and  Kwoh ; and  whenever  they  went  to 
court,  he  would  go  in  the  same  carriage  with 
one  of  them,  and,  as  they  went  along,  speak 
1 about  all  the  great  officers,  snying,  “They  «r© 

I all  very  arrogant  and  will  cast  from  them  vour 
orders.  They  all  say,  ‘ Knou  and  Kwoh  have 
got  [the  favour]  of  the  |»ew]  ruler,  anJ  are 
sure  to  be  pressing  upon  us.  Why  should  we 
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not  remove  them  out  of  the  way  ?’  They  are 
•ure  to  tie  plotting  against  you.  You  should 
take  measure*  acninxt  them  beforehand.  nml  if 
you  take  such  measures,  the  best  plan  will  be 
to  destroy  them  entirely.  Delay  is  the  worst  of 
ali  methods.”  When  they  got  to  the  court,  he 
would  say,  “ They  are  so  many  tigers  and  wolves. 
When  they  see  me  by  your  side,  they  will  kill 
me  any  day.  Allow  me  to  go  where  they  are 
standing.”  He  would  then  say  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  great  officers,  “Those  two  minis- 
ters are  [meditating]  evil.  They  trust  in  hav- 
ing the  ruler  [in  their  bunds],  and  wish  to  plot 
against  you.  They  say,  ‘The  many  troubles 
of  the  State  arise  from  the  [number  of]  those 
who  have  high  rank  and  favour.  Let  us  do 
away  with  all  of  them,  and  then  the  ruler  will 
Ik*  settled  in  his  position.*  They  have  decided 
on  their  plan.  Why  not  take  the  initiative 
with  thum?  If  you  wait  till  they  move,  regrets 
will  he  of  no  use.’*  The  great  officers  were  |>er- 
suaded  by  hint;  and  in  summer,  in  the  0th 
month,  on  Mow-shin,  Ch*in  K‘eih  and  Paou 
Midi,  witii  all  the  great  officers,  hurst  into  the 
duke's  palace  with  [a  body  of]  men-at-arms. 
Clraou-tsxe  (Kaou  Chang)  heard  of  their  move- 
ment. and  got  into  a carriage  with  Hwuy-tsze 
(Kwoh  Ilea),  to  go  to  the  duke.  They  were 
defeated  in  a fight  at  Cliwang,  and  pursued  by 
the  people  of  the  capital.  Kwoh  Hea  fled  to 
Keu,  and  [soon  after],  along  with  Kaon  Chang, 
Gan  Yu  (Son  of  Gan  P’ing-tsze),  and  Heen  She, 
he  ra me  a fugitive  to  Loo.' 

Par.  5.  Cha. — see  IX.  x.  1.  The  Chuen  says 
nothing  on  the  reasons  of  this  proceeding.  Muou 
obacives  that  some  say  it  was  in  obedience  to  a 
requisition  from  Woo; — which  is  likely,  as  the 
viscount  or  king  of  Woo  was  now  pushing 
forward  to  the  leading  place  among  the  States. 

Par.  6.  Continuing  the  narrative  under  par. 
8,  the  Chuen  says: — • In  autumn,  in  the  7fh 
month,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  was  in  Shing-foo, 
intending  to  succour  Ch’in.  He  consulted  the 
tortoise-shell  about  fighting,  and  got  an  unfavour- 
able respite.  He  consulted  about  retreating, 
and  got  the  same.  He  then  said,  “Well  then  I 
will  die.  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  incur  a 
second  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ts'oo.  It  is  also 
better  to  die,  than  to  throw  away  our  covenant 
with  Ch'in,  and  evade  the  enemy.  It  is  [only] 
dying  in  either  ease,  and  I will  die  at  the  Viands 
of  the  enemy.”  He  named  the  Kung-tsze  Shin 
(Ttfe-ae)  to  In?  king,  but  he  declined.  Next  he 
named  the  Kung-tsze  Kfeeh  (Tsze-k*e),  but  he 
also  declined.  Finally  he  named  the  Kung-tsze 
K*e  (Tsze-leu),  who  declined  the  dignity  five 
times,  but  then  accepted  it. 

‘When  they  were  about  to  fight,  the  king  fell 
ill ; hut  on  King-shin  he  attacked  Ta-ming.  He 
[then]  died  in  Shing-foo,  after  which  Tsze-lcu 
retreated,  saying,  “ Our  ruler  and  king  passed 
over  his  sou  in  favour  of  his  subjects.  1 did  not 
dan*  to  forget  [my  duty  to]  the  ruler,  and  to  obey 
his  command  was  proper.  But  to  appoint  his 
eon  in  his  place  is  likewise  natural  and  proper. 
Both  things  are  proper,  and  neither  of  them 
must  he  neglected.  lie  then  took  counsel  with 
Tszc  se  and  Tsxe-k'e,  kept  [the  king’s  death] 
concealed  from  the  army,  shut  up  all  communi- 
cation abroad,  sent  for  Chang,  [the  king's  son] 
by  a daughter  of  Yueh,  appointed  him  king,  and 
afterwards  returned  [with  the  army  to  the 
capital] 


• This  year,  there  had  been  a cloud,  like  a 
multitude  of  red  birds,  flying  round  the  sun, 
which  continued  for  8 days.  The  viscount  of 
Ts*oo  sent  to  ask  the  grand- historiographer  of 
Chow  about  it,  who  said  that  it  portended  evil 
to  the  king’s  person,  and  that  if  he  offered  a 
deprecatory  sacrifice  to  it,  the  evil  might  be 
removed  so  as  to  fall  on  the  chief  minister  or 
one  of  the  marshals.  The  king,  however,  said, 
“Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  take  a disease 
threatening  the  heart  and  lay  it  upon  the 
limbs.  If  I had  not  committed  great  errors, 
would  Heaven  shorten  my  life  ? I must  receive 
the  penally  of  my  transgressions;  why  should  I 
try  to  move  it  over  to  another?"  So  he  did  not 
offer  the  sacrifice.  Before  this,  king  Ch‘aou 
had  been  ill,  and  an  answer  was  obtained  from 
the  tortoise-shell  that  his  illness  was  occasioned 
by  the  [Spirit  of  the]  IIo.  Notwithstanding, 
he  did  not  sacrifice  to  it;  and  when  his  great 
officers  begged  him  to  sacrifice  to  it  at  the 
border  [altar],  he  said,  “ According  to  the  sacri- 
fices commanded  by  the  3 dynasties,  a State 
cannot  sacrifice  to  any  but  the  hills  and  streams 
within  its  borders.  The  Keang.  t lie  Han,  the 
Ts‘eu,  and  the  Chang  are  the  rivers  to  which 
Ts*oo  ought  to  sacrifice.  Calamity  or  prosperity 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  error  in  this 
respect.  Although  I am  deficient  in  virtue,  I 
have  not  offended  against  the  Ho.”  Accord- 
ingly he  would  not  sacrifice  to  it.’  Confucius 
said,  “ King  Cli'aou  of  Ts*oo  knew  the  great  path 
of  duty.  It  was  right  that  he  should  not  lose 
his  State!  In  one  of  the  Books  of  Hea  (Shoo, 
III.  iii.  7)  it  is  said, 

* There  M as  the  prince  of  T‘aou  and  T‘ang, 
Who  observed  the  rules  of  Heaven, 

And  possessed  this  country  of  K*e. 

Now  we  have  fullen  from  his  ways, 

And  thrown  into  confusion  his  rules  and 
laws: — 

The  consequence  is  extinction  and  ruin.’ 

It  is  said  in  another  place  (Shoo,  II.  ii.  10), 
* Where  sincerity  proceeds  from,  therein  is  the 
result.’  When  a man  observes  of  himself  the 
regular  [statutes  of  Heaven],  [his  worth]  is  to 
be  acknowledged.”  ’ 

[There  is  here  a short  notice,  relating  to  Ts*e : 
— • In  the  8th  month.  Ping  E-tsze  came  a fugi- 
tive to  Loo.’] 

Purr.  7,  8.  For  Kung-jrung  line 
The  Chuen  says: — *Ch‘in  He-tsze  (K‘eih)  had 
sent  to  call  the  Kung-tsze  Yang-sftng  fSec  the 
flight  of  Yang-sflng,  and  other  princes  of  Ts‘e  to 
Loo  in  the  narrative  under  par.  4 of  Inst  year) 
to  Ts*e.  Yang-sftng  yoked  his  chariot,  and  went 
to  sec  [His  brother]  Tseu-yu  (The  Kung-tsze 
Te‘oo)  in  the  south  suburbs,  when  he  lAid,  “I 
presented  some  horses  to  Ke-sun,  but  they  were 
not  fit  to  enter  his  best  team.  I therefore  wish 
to  present  these,  and  beg  you  to  ride  with  me,  and 
try  them.”  When  they  had  gone  out  at  the  Lae 
gate,  he  told  the  other  all  about  the  call  he  had 
received.  [Meanwhile,  his  servant]  K‘an  Che 
knew  it,  and  was  waiting  for  him  outside.  “ But,  * 
said  the  prince  to  him,  “ how  the  thing  will  turn 
out  cannot  yet  be  known.  Do  you  go  back,  and 
dwell  with  [my  son]  Jin.”  He  then  cautioned  him, 
and  went  his  way.  He  arrived  at  [the  capital 
of  ] Ts‘e  at  night,  but  the  people  were  aware 
of  it. 
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*Hc-tsze  marie  [hi*  concubine],  the  mother  of 
Tsze-sze,  keep  him  [for  some  time],  but  [by  And 
by]  he  got  him  in  [to  the  palace]  along  with 
those  who  were  taking  the  food  in.  In  winter, 
in  the  8th  month,  on  Ting-moou,  lie  raised  him 
to  the  marquiaate  and  was  alxiut  to  impose  a 
covenant  [on  the  great  officer*].  Paou-tsze  bad 
gone  [to  the  palace]  drunk,  but  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, who  had  charge  of  his  chariots,  Paou  Teen, 
said,  “By  whose  orders  is  this ?*'  “I  received 
the  order  from  Paou-tsze,”  replied  Ch'in-tsze,  j 
and  [turning  to  that  minister],  he  said  falsely 
to  him  that  it  was  by  his  order.  “ Have  you 
forgotten,”  said  P&ou-tsze,  “how  when  our 
[late]  ruler  was  playing  ox  [to  T‘oo],  the  child 
[fell  down  and]  broke  hi»  teeth  ? Ami  now  you 
are  rebelling  against  him.”  Duke  Taou  (Yang- 
sang)  bowed  to  him  with  his  head  to  the  ground, 
and  said,  “ You  are  one  who  does  whnt  is  right. 
If  you  approve  of  me,  not  a single  great  officer 
shall  go  into  exile.  If  yon  do  not  approve  of 
me,  let  not  a single  son  of  the  late  ruler  go  into 
exile.  Where  right  is  let  us  advance ; where  it 
is  not,  let  us  recede.  I dare  not  but  follow  you, 
and  you  only,  in  everything.  Let  the  displacing 
or  the  new  appointment  be  made  without  dis- 
order; this  is  what  I desire.”  Pnou-tsze  said, 

“ Which  of  you  is  not  a son  of  our  [late]  ruler?” 
and  with  this  he  took  the  covenant. 

‘[After  this,  duke  Taou]  sent  Hoo  Ke  [a 
concubine  of  duke  King]  with  the  child  Gan 
(T*oo)  to  Lae;  sent  away  Yuli  Sze  (TWs  mo- 
ther);  put  to  death  Wang  Keah;  put  Keang 
Yueh  under  restraint;  and  imprisoned  Wang 
Paou  at  the  hill  of  K‘cu-tow.  He  then  sent 
Choo  Maou  to  say  to  Ch‘in-taze,  “ But  for  you. 


I should  not  have  altained  to  this  position. 
But  a ruler  is  not  an  article  of  Airniture.  There 
cannot  be  two  rulers.  Two  articles  of  furniture 
are  k safeguard  ngainst  want,  but  two  rulers 
give  rise  to  many  difficulties.  I venture  to  re- 
present this  to  you.”  Hc-tsse  [at  first]  gave  no 
reply,  but  then  he  wept  and  said,  “Must  uur 
rulers  all  have  no  trust  in  their  officers?  Be- 
cause the  State  of  Ts‘e  was  in  distress  [through 
famine],  and  that  distress  gave  rise  to  other 
| anxieties,  and  no  counsel  could  be  taken  with  a 
ruler  who  was  so  young,  1 therefore  sought  for 
one  who  was  grown  up,  hoping  that  he  would 
exercise  forbearance  with  his  officers.  If  ha 
cannot  do  so,  with  what  offence  is  that  child 
chargeable?”  Maou  returned  with  this  answer, 
which  made  the  duke  repent  [that  he  had  sent 
the  message].  Maou,  however,  said  to  him, 
“ Your  lordship  can  ask  Ch'in-tsze  about  great 
matters,  but  small  matters  yon  can  determine 
yourself.”  The  duke  then  sent  him  to  remove 
the  child  to  T*ae;  but  before  they  arrived  at 
that  place,  Maou  put  him  to  death  iu  a tent  in 
the  country,  and  buried  him  at  Shoo-maou-tun.' 

Kung-yang  gives  a different  account  of  the 
way  in  which  Cliln-tsze  brought  about  the  eleva- 
tion of  Yang-sfing  to  the  nmrquisate,  and  relates 
a story  about  his  being  suddenly  presented  from 
n sack  to  the  great  officers,  whom  Clrin-tsze 
had  called  together  to  a sacrificial  feast.  This 
Account,  being  more  dramatic,  is  followed,  ns  wo 
might  expect,  in  the  ‘History  of  the  Various 
States.’  Ch.  Ixxxi. 

Par.  9.  This  was  a sequel  to  the  wailing  of 
Choo-hea  mentioned  in  par.  1. 

Par.  10.  See  on  III.  ▼. 
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VII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  seventh  year,  in  spring,  Hwang  Yuen  of 
Sung  made  an  incursion,  with  a force,  into  Oh‘ing. 

2 Wei  Man-to  of  Tsin  made  an  incursion,  with  a force,  into 

Wei. 

3 In  summer,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  Woo  in  Tsang. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  invaded  Cnoo.  In  the  eighth 

month,  on  Ke-yew,  he  entered  [the  capital  of]  that 
State,  and  brought  Yih,  viscount  of  Choo,  back  with 
him  to  Loo. 

5 A body  of  men  from  Sung  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of] 

Ts'aou. 

6 In  winter,  Sze  Hwang  of  Ch'ing  led  a force  to  relieve 

Ts'aou. 


Par.  1.  Tso-she  gays  this  attack  of  Ch'ing 
was  ‘ because  of  its  revolt  from  Tsin but  the 
K'ang-he  editors  retrench  so  much  of  the  Chuen, 
thinking  the  attack  was  not  to  be  so  accounted 
for.  Comparing  par.  6,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  because  of  a confederation  between  Ch'ing 
and  Ts'aou,  on  the  destruction  of  which  latter 
State  Sung  was  bent. 

Par.  2.  In  the  5th  year  Tsin  invaded  Wei, 
but  that  State  still  held  out  against  it ; hence 
this  incursion. 

Par.  3.  For  ^[j  Kuh-Iiang  has  see  IX. 

i.  3.  Both  here  and  in  par.  6 of  last  year,  we 
must  understand  that  the  meeting  was  with  the 
viscount  of  Woo.  The  Cliuen  says,  ‘ In  summer, 
when  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  Woo  in 
Tsftng,  [messengers]  came  from  Woo,  demanding 
from  ns  a hundred  set#  of  animals.  Tsae-fuh 
King-pi h replied  that  the  ancient  kings  had  never 
made  a rule  enjoining  such  contributions ; but  they 
said,  “ Sung  gave  us  a hundred,  and  Loo  must 
not  be  behind  Sung.  Moreover,  Loo  gave  more 
than  ten  to  a great  officer  of  Tsin  (See  on  X.  xxi.  • 
2);  is  it  not  proper  that  the  king  of  Woo  should 
receive  100?A  king-pih  rejoined,  "Fan  Yang 
of  Tsin  was  greedy,  and  threw  aside  all  rules  of 
propriety.  He  frightened  our  poor  State  with 
his  great  one,  and  therefore  we  gave  him  11  sets. 
If  your  ruler  will  require  from  the  States  what 
is  enjoined  by  those  rules,  there  is  a definite 
number  laid  down.  If  he  will  also  throw  them 
aside,  the  demand  is  excessive.  The  kings  of  [ 


Chow,  according  to  the  statutes,  require  only 
12  of  this  great-class  offering,  considering  that 
to  be  the  great  number  [indicated  by  tl*e  division] 
of  the  heavens.  When  [your  ruler]  sets  aside 
the  rules  of  Chow,  and  says  that  he  must  have 
100  sets  of  animals,  it  is  simply  the  decision  of  his 
officers.”  Hie  men  of  Woo  would  not  listen  to  this 
remonstrance,  and  King-pih  said,  “ Woo  will  go 
to  ruin,  casting  away  [the  rule  of]  heaven  and 
going  against  [the  example  of]  its  own  ancestral 
House.  If  we  do  not  give  [these  animals],  it  will 
vent  its  enmity  on  us.”  Accordingly  they  gave 
them. 

‘ P*ei,  the  grand -administrator  [of  Woo],  called 
Ke  K'ang-taze  to  him,  and  K‘ang-t*re  sent 
Tsze-kung  to  excuse  his  not  going.  "The  ruler 
of  your  State,”  said  P'ei,  " takes  a long  journey, 
and  his  great  officer  will  not  cross  his  door; 
what  sort  of  propriety  is  this?”  Tsze-kung 
replied,  “ Why  should  this  he  viewed  from  the 
point  of  propriety?  We  are  afraid  of  your 
great  State.  It  is  laying  its  commands  upon 
the  States  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety, and  how  can  we  measure  to  what  that 
course  will  go?  Our  ruler  has  obeyed  your 
commands;  bnt  how  can  his  old  minister  leave 
[the  care  ofl  the  State?  T'ae-pih  (The  first 
civilizer  of  Woo.  See  on  Ana.  VIII.  L),  in  his 
square-made  robe  and  black  cap,  cultivated  the 
ceremonies  of  Chow.  Chung-yung  succeeded 
to  him,  and  cut  off  Ids  hair  and  tattooed  his 
body.  Was  that  ornamenting  of  the  naked  body 
according  to  the  rules  of  propriety  ? but  there 
was  a cause  for  it/’ 
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‘When  [the  duke]  returned  from  Tstng,  it 
was  concidered  that  Woo  could  do  nothing 
[great]/ 

Par.  4.  Here  is  the  consummation  of  Loo’s 
hostility  to  Choo.  The  Cliuen  says: — * lve  K'ang- 
tsze  wished  to  at  tack  Choo,  and  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  great  officers,  to  take  counsel  about 
it.  Tsze-fuh  King-pih  said,  “It  is  by  good 
faith  that  a small  State  serves  a great  one,  and 
benevolence  is  seen  in  a great  State's  protecting 
a small  one.  If  we  violate  [our  covenant  with] 
a great  State,  it  will  be  a want  of  good  faith ; 
and  if  wc  attack  a small  State,  it  will  be  a want 
of  benevolence.  The  people  are  protected  by 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  the  walls  of  the 
cities  are  preserved  by  virtue,  but  if  we  lose 
those  virtues,  our  walls  will  totter; — how  will 
it  be  possible  to  preserve  then)?”  M&ng-sun 
•aid,  “ What  do  you  say,  gentlemen,  to  these 
things  ? IIow  can  we  go  against  [the  words  of  1 
a man  of  such  wisdom  ?”  [The  great  officers] 
replied,  “When  Yu  assembled  the  States  on 
mount  T‘oo,  there  were  10,000  States  whose 
princes  bore  their  symbols  of  jade  and  offerings 
of  silk.  Of  those  there  are  not  many  tens  which 
now  remain ; — through  the  great  States  not 
cherishing  the  small,  and  the  small  Slates  not 
serving  the  great.  If  we  know  this  expedition 
must  be  perilous  to  us,  why  should  we  not  sav 
so?”  [Mflng-suu  rejoined],  “The  virtue  of 
Loo  is  the  same  ns  that  of  Choo ; and  is  it  1 
proper  that  we  should  fall  upon  it  with  our  | 
[superior]  numbers?”  They  were  [all]  dis-  j 
pleased,  and  left  the  feast. 

‘In  auluum,  we  invaded  Choo;  and  when  wc 
had  got  as  far  as  its  Fan  gate,  [the  viscount]  was 
still  listening  to  the  sound  of  his  bells.  H is  great 
officers  remonstrated  with  him,  but  he  would  not 
hearkeu  to  them.  Ch'ing-tsze  of  Maou  begged 
leave  to  carry  information  of  their  circumstances 
to  Woo,  but  lie  would  not  grant  it,  saying,  “The 
noise  of  the  watchmen’s  rattles  in  Loo  is  heard  in 
Choo,  whereas  Woo  is  2,000  U off,  and  cannot 
come  [to  our  relief]  in  less  than  8 months.  Of 
what  avail  can  it  be  to  us?  and  have  we  not 
sufficient  resources  in  our  State?”  On  this 
Clring-tsze  revolted  with  Maou,  ami  our  army 
then  entered  [the  capital  of]  Choo,  and  occupied 
the  viscount’s  palace.  The  troops  all  plundered 
during  the  day,  and  then  the  people  took  refuge 
on  [mount]  Yih.  The  troops  [also]  plundered 
during  the  night,  and  then  returned,  bringing 
Yih  the  viscount  with  them.  He  was  presented 
before  the  altar  of  Poll,  and  imprisoned  in  Foo- 
hea,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  [in  that 
neighbourhood]  a [mount]  Yih. 

‘E-hung  (Ch'ing-tsze)  of  Maou  went  himself 
to  ask  assistance  from  Woo,  carrying  with  him 
us  offerings  two  ox-hides  and  a bundle  of  silks. 
“Loo,”  said  be.  “considering  the  weakness  of 
Tain  and  the  distance  of  Woo,  is  confident  in  its 
own  numbers,  violates  its  covenant  with  your 
lordship,  treats  with  contempt  your  officers,  and 
so  tyrannizes  over  our  small  State.  Choo  does 
not  presume  [to  send  to  you]  out  of  regard  for 
itself,  but  it  is  afraid  lest  your  lordship’s  majesty 
should  not  be  maintained.  The  not  maintaining 
of  that  is  the  subject  of  our  small  State’s  anxiety. 
If  [Loo]  may  in  the  summer  covenant  with  you 
in  Ts&ug-yen,  and  in  the  autumn  violate  its 
engagements;  if  it  accomplish  what  it  seeks, 


and  no  resistance  [be  offered  to  it]:— how  can 
the  States  of  the  four  quarters  be  expected  to 
serve  your  lordship?  Moreover,  the  levies  of 
Loo  amount  to  800  chariots, — the  same  as  your 
own,  while  those  of  Choo  are  [only]  GOO,  [as  if  it 
were]  the  private  possession  of  your  lordship.  To 
give  your  private  possession  to  a State  which  is 
your  equal  is  a matter  worth  your  lordship's 
consideration.”  The  viscount  of  Woo  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  these  representations.’ 

The  student  will  observe  in  this  paragraph 
how  the  bringing  a prisoner  to  Loo  is  described 
by  while  in  may  other  paragraphs  the 

carrying  a prisoner  to  another  State  is  described 

* VX  IrU- 

Parr.  5, 6.  Coni.  par.  1.  The  Chuen  says:— 

* A body  of  men  from  Sung  laid  siege  to  [the 
capital  of]  Ts'aou.  Hwan  Tsze-sze  of  Ch'ing 
said,  “If  the  people  of  Sung  get  Ts*aou  into 
their  possession,  it  will  be  a bad  thing  for 
Ch'ing;  we  must  on  all  accounts  go  and  help 
Ts'aou.”  Accordingly,  in  winter,  an  army  of 
Ch‘ing,  to  relieve  Ts'aou,  made  an  incursion 
into  Sung. 

‘Before  this,  a man  of  Ts'aou  dreamt  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  were  standing  in  the  tem- 
ple [adjoining  the]  altar  of  the  land,  and  con- 
sulting about  the  ruin  of  the  State,  and  that 
[among  them  was]  Shuh  of  Ts'aou,  Chin-toh 
(The  first  earl  of  Ts‘aou ; a brother  of  king 
Woo),  who  begged  them  to  wait  till  Kung-sun 
K'eang  appeared ; — and  to  this  they  agreed.  In 
the  morning,  the  man  sought  through  the  city 
for  a person  of  this  name,  but  there  was  no  such 
individual.  He  warned  his  son,  however,  say- 
ing, “When  I am  dead,  if  you  hear  of  the 
government’s  being  in  the  hands  of  a Kung-sun 
K'eang,  you  must  then  leave  the  State.” 

‘When  Yang  became  earl  of  Ts'aou,  ho  was 
fond  of  hunting  and  bird-shooting.  In  the 
borders  of  the  State  there  was  a man  [culled] 
Kung-sun  K'eang,  who  was  [also]  fond  of  bird- 
shooting, and  having  caught  a white  goose,  pre- 
sented it  [to  the  earl],  talking  also  with  him  all 
al>out  hunting  and  bird-shooting.  The  earl  was 
pleased  with  him,  and  went  on  to  ask  him  about 
affairs  of  government.  His  answers  afforded 
him  great  pleasure;  and  the  man  became  a 
favourite,  was  made  minister  of  Works,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  government  committed  to  him;  on 
which  the  son  of  the  dreamer  took  his  departure. 
K'eang  spoke  to  the  earl  all  about  his  becoming 
leader  of  the  States,  and  the  earl  followed  his 
advice,  revolting  front  Tain,  and  breaking  the 
pence  with  Sung.  The  people  of  Sung  invaded 
the  State,  and  Tsin  gave  it  no  help;  so  they 
built  5 cities  in  the  borders  of  the  capital, — 
Shoo-k'ew,  Yih-k'ew,  Ta-shing,  Chung,  and  Yu.’ 
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VIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eighth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  the  duke  of  Sung  entered  [the  capital  of] 
Ts‘aou,  and  carried  Yang,  earl  of  Ts'aou,  back  with 
him  to  Sung. 

2 Woo  invaded  us. 

3 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘e  took  Hwan  and 

Chen. 

4 We  sent  back  Yih,  viscount  of  Choo,  to  his  State. 

5 It.  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  Kwo.  earl  of  K‘e,  died. 

7 The  people  of  Ts‘e  returned  Hwan  and  Chen. 


Par.  1.  The  Chuen  nay*: — ‘This  spring,  the 
duke  of  Bung  attacked  [the  capital  of]  Ts‘aou, 
and  was  withdrawing  while  Tsze-fei,  superin- 
tendent of  the  market-place,  was  bringing  up 
the  rear.  Him  the  people  of  Ts‘aou  reviled  so 
much  that  he  halted.  The  [rest  of  the]  army 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  when  the  duke  heard 
of  the  circumstance,  he  was  angry,  and  ordered 
the  troops  to  return  to  the  attack.  He  then 
extinguished  Ts'aou,  laid  hold  of  the  earl  and 
K‘eang  the  minister  of  Works,  carried  them 
back  with  him  to  Sung,  and  put  them  to  death.’ 
The  Chuen  thus  says  expressly  that  Sung 
extinguished  Ts'aou,  with  which  the  notice  in 
the  text  would  auree  well  enough,  though  it  j 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  what  the  text  I 
says  that  the  House  of  Ts'aou  was  now  extin-  | 
gni-hed.  And  in  the  time  of  Mencius  wo  seem 
to  lind  the  Mate  of  Ts'aou  still  existing  ; — ace 


VI.  Pt.  II.  ii.  Perhaps,  as  some  suppose.  Sung 
now  constituted  it  an  “attached  State’’  of  its 
own,  under  the  presidency  of  some  other  family. 

Par.  2.  This  is  a sequel  to  the  narrative 
under  par.  4 of  last  year.  The  Chuen  says 
‘ Woo,  being  about  to  invade  Loo  in  the  in- 
terest of  Choo,  asked  Shuh-sun  Cbeh  (A 
refugee  from  Loo.  See  on  XI.  xii.  5,  where  it 
is  said  that  Cbeh.  and  Kung-san  Pub-new  fled 
toTs'e.  They  afterwards  went  to  Woo)  [about 
the  enterprise].  Cbeh  replied,  “Loo  has  the 
name  [of  being  a great  State],  but  not  the 
reality.  If  you  invade  it,  you  arc  sure  to 
get  your  will.”  When  he  retired  [from  his 
interview  with  the  viscount],  he  told  this  to 
Kung-san  l’uh-ncw ; who  said,  “You  [spoke] 
improperly.  When  a superior  man  leaves  hit 
own  Stale,  he  docs  not  go  to  one  that  is  as 
enmity  with  it.  If  he  have  not  taken  office  in 
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that  State,  and  it  be  invading  his  native  one,  he 
may  hurry  away  to  do  it  service,  and  die  for  it. 
Moreover,  a man  is  supposed  not  to  forego  his 
[attachment  to  his]  village  because  of  his  [pri- 
vate] animosities;  and  is  it  not  a hard  case  that 
you,  on  account  of  a small  animosity,  should 
wish  to  overturn  the  State  of  your  ancestors? 
If  they  [wish]  you  to  lead  the  way  for  them, 
you  must  refuse,  and  the  king  will  then  employ 
me."  Tsae-chang  (Shuh-sun  Cheli)  was  dis- 
tressed about  the  matter. 

‘The  king  then  asked  Tszc-seeh  (Kung-shan 
Puh-new)  in  the  same  way,  and  he  replied,  ‘'Al- 
though Loo  [seems  to]  hare  none  to  labour  fur  its 
elevation,  there  are  those  who  will  be  prepared  to 
die  for  it.  ‘I  he  other  States  will  come  to  its  relief, 
and  you  cannot  yet  get  your  will  with  it.  Tsin, 
Ta‘e,  and  Ts'oo  will  help  it,  ancl  you  will  have  4 
enemies  to  contend  with.  Loo  is  as  it  were  the 
lips  of  Ts'e  and  Tsin.  It  the  lips  are  destroyed, 
the  teeth  get  cold, — as  your  lordship  knows. 
What  should  they  do  but  come  to  its  help?” 

*In  the  3d  month.  Woo  invaded  us,  Tsze-seeh 
acting  as  guide  to  it  and  purposely  leading  [its 
army]  by  the  most  difficult  path,  past  Woo-shing. 
But  before  this,  some  men  of  that  city  had  been 
f Aking  the  opportunity  to  hunt  on  the  borders  of 
Woo,  and  tuui  caught  rudely  a man  of  TsAng  whom 
they  found  steeping  rushes,  blaming  him  for 
making  their  water  dirty.  When  the  army  [of 
Woo]  now  arrived  [in  the  neighbourhood],  the 
man  who  hod  been  caught  showed  it  the  way  to 
attack  the  city,  so  that  it  reduced  it.  Wang  Fan  (a 
refugee  from  Woo)  was  the  commandant  of  Woo- 
shing, a friend  of  Tan-t‘ae  Tsze-yu’s  (The  Tan- 
t‘ae  Meeli-mingof  Ana.  VI.  xii.)  father,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  were  afraid  of  him.  [thinking 
be  might  have  delivered  the  city  to  Woo]. 

• E-tsze  (M&ng-sun  Ho-ke)  said  to  King-pih, 
“What  is  to  be  done?"  and  was  answered, 
“When  the  army  of  Woo  arrives,  wc  must  at 
once  fight  with  it.  Why  be  troubled  about  that  ? 
It  is  here,  moreover,  at  our  own  call ; — what  more 
would  you  seek  for?  The  army  of  Woo  [next] 
reduced  Tung-yang,  from  which  advancing  it 
halted  at  Woo- woo.  Its  stage  next  day  was  to 
Ts‘an-shih.  Kung-pin  Kftng  and  Kung-keah 
Shuh-tsze  fought  with  it  at  E,  when  Shuh-tszc 
and  Scih  Choo-t»*oo  were  taken.  When  they 
were  presented  to  the  king,  he  said,  “ These  were 
in  the  same  chariot,  slid  must  have  been  employed 
as  being  men  of  ability.  I cannot  yet  expect  to 
gain  such  a State."  Next  day  the  army  advanced 
to  K&ng-tsung,  and  halted  at  Szc-slmng.  There 
We  I loo  wanted  to  attack  the  encampment  at 
night,  and  privately  collected  700  footmen  whom 
he  proved  by  making  them  take  3 jumps  in  the 
court  before  his  tout,  till  their  number  was 
reduced  to  300,  among  whom  was  Yew  Job  (One 
of  Confucius’  disciples).  When  they  had  arriv- 
ed inside  the  Tteih  gate,  some  one  said  to  Ke- 
sun,  “They  are  not  enow  to  harm  Woo,  and  we 
shall  lose  many  officers  by  the  attempt.  It  had 
better  not  be  mode."  The  minititer  accordingly 
stopped  them;  but  when  the  viscount  of  Woo 
heard  of  the  project,  he  removed  his  positiou 
thrice  in  one  night. 

‘Woo  [now]  offered  to  make  peace,  and  a 
covenant  was  about  to  be  made.'  King-pih  said, 
“When  the  army  of  Ts'oo  besieged  [the  capital 
of]  Sung  fin  the  5th  year  of  duke  Seuen),  the 
people  exchanged  their  children  and  ate  them, 
aud  clave  the  bones  for  fuel;  and  still  they 


would  not  submit  to  a covenant  at  the  foot  of 
their  walls.  For  us,  who  have  sustained  no 
great]  loss,  to  do  so,  is  to  cast  our  Slate  away. 
Voo  is  all  for  dispatch  and  is  far  from  home. 
Its  army  cannot  remain  long,  and  will  soon  be 
returning.  Let  us  wait  a little.”  This  advice 
was  not  taken,  and  King-pih  carried  on  his 
back  the  tablets  [of  the  covenant]  to  the  Lae 
gate.  [Loo]  then  asked  that  Tsze-fuh  Mu  (King- 
pih)  might  not  Ik*  required  to  go  to  Woo  as  its 
hostnge,  and,  this  being  agreed  to,  that  the  king's 
son,  Koo-la'aou,  might  be  [left  in  Loo]  on  the 
other  side.  [The  proposal  of  hostages]  was 
then  abandoned.  The  people  of  Woo  made  the 
covenant,  and  withdrew.’ 

Far.  4.  II wan, — see  II.  iii.  C,  7,  et  al  For 
here  and  below,  Kung-ynnghas  The  city 

vns  85/e  to  the  north -east  of  the  pres.  dis.  city 
of  N ing-yang,  dep.  Yen-chow.  The  C’huen  says : 
— ‘When  duke  Taou  (Yang-sftng)  came  [h 
fugitive  to  Loo]  (In  Gae’s  5th  year),  Ke  K‘ang- 
tsze  gave  him  Ids  younger  sister  iu  marriage; 
and  when  he  succeeded  to  the  State,  he  sent  for 
her;  but  [by  that  time]  Ke  Fang-how  had  had 
an  intrigue  with  her.  The  Indy  told  the  truth, 
and  [K'ang-tszeJ  did  not  dare  to  send  her  [by 
the  messenger],  which  enraged  the  marquis  of 
Ta‘e ; and  iu  summer,  in  the  -5th  month,  Paou 
Mult  led  a force,  and  invaded  us,  taking  Ilwau 
and  Chen.’ 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  some  other  matters 
about  Ts'e: — * Some  one  slandered  Hoo  Ke  (See 
the  Chuen  on  VI.  7,  8).  saying  that  she  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  child  Gan;  and  in  the  Gih 
month,  the  marquis  of  Ts’e  put  her  to  death.’] 

Par.  5.  Loo  here  restores  the  viscount  of 
Choo  through  fear  of  Woo  and  Ts‘e; — not  to 
the  advantage,  as  we  shall  see,  of  that  prince. 
The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of  Ts'e  sent  a 
message  to  Woo,  begging  [the  assistance  of]  an 
army,  as  he  was  intending  to  invade  us.  On 
this  we  restored  the  viscount  of  Choo,  who, 
however,  now  conducted  himself  in  an  improper 
manner  [to  Woo].  The  viscount  of  that  State, 
therefore,  sent  the  grand-administrator,  Tsse- 
yu,  to  punish  him.  He  was  imprisoned  in  a 
room  in  a high  tower,  which  was  fenced  round 
with  thorns;  and  Tsze-yu  then  made  all  the 
great  officers  support  the  viscount’s  eldest  son 
Kih  in  the  administration  of  the  State.’ 

Par.  6.  [There  are  two  brief  narratives  in- 
troduced here,  both  more  or  less  relating  to 
Tt‘e. 

1st.  In  autumn,  we  made  peace  with  Ts*e, 
and  Tsftng  Fin-joo  went  to  Ts’e  to  make  the 
covenant,  while  Leu  K‘ew-ming  came  to  Loo 
for  the  same  purpose  on  the  part  of  Ts*e.  At 
the  same  time  lie  received  Ke  Ke  (Ke  K‘ang- 
tsze’s  sister),  and  carried  her  back  with  him. 
She  became  a favourite  with  the  marquis.’ 

2d.  ‘ Paou  Muh  went  on  to  say  to  each  of  the 
marquis’s  brothers,  “ Shall  I make  you  possessor 
of  a thousand  chariots?"  They  complained  of 
him,  and  the  duke  said  to  him,  “Some  one  has 
slandered  you.  Do  you  go  for  a time  And  re- 
side in  [the  city  of]  Loo,  till  I examine  into 
the  matter.  If  the  thing  be  true,  you  shall 
forfeit  one  half  your  property,  and  can  go  lo 
another  State;  and  if  it  be  not  true,  I will 
restore  you  to  your  place.”  As  he  was  going 
out  at  the  gate,  the  duke  made  him  take  only  a 
third  of  his  usual  retinue.  When  Iu*  hud  got 
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half  way,  this  was  reduced  to  two  chariots. 
When  he  got  to  Loo,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  it 
in  confinement,  and  shortly  after  the  duke  put 
him  to  death.’] 


Par.  7.  Tso-she  says  that  the  return  of  these 
places  to  Loo  was  a consequence  of  the  favour 
with  which  the  daughter  of  K‘ang*tsze  was 
regarded  by  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e. 


Ninth  year. 
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IX.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  ninth  j’ear,  in  spring,  in  the  kind’s  second 
month,  there  was  the  burial  ol  duke  He  ol  K‘e. 

2 Hwang  Yuen  of  Sung  led  a force  and  captured  an  army 

of  Ch‘ing  at  Yung-k‘ew. 

3 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Ts'oo  invaded  Ch‘in, 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  of  Sung  invaded  Ch'ing. 

5 It  was  winter,  the  tenth  month. 
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Par.  1.  The  interment  of  Alike  He  thus  took 
place  in  the  3*1  month  after  his  dentil.  There 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  the  haste. 

[The  Chuen  gives  here  a narrative  projmra- 
tory  to  Woo’s  attack  of  T*‘e  next  year:— ‘This 
spring,  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  sent  Kung-mSng 
Ch‘oh  to  decline  the  services  of  the  army  [of 
which  he  had  requested  the  aid]  from  Woo. 
The  viscount  of  Woo  said,  “ Last  year  I receiv- 
ed your  commands,  and  now*  you  reverse  them. 
] do  not  know  which  to  follow.  I will  advance 
and  receive  my  orders  [dircctj  from  your 
ruler.”  ’] 

Par.  2.  Yung-k*ew  was  in  Sung, — in  the 
pres,  dis  of  K‘c  dep.  Kae-fung  The 

Chuen  says: — ‘lieu  lies,  a favourite  of  Woo- 
tsie  Ting  (Han  Tab),  asked  for  a city;  and 
there  being  none  to  give  him,  he  asked  leave  to 
take  one  from  another  State.  This  was  granted, 
and  he  laid  siege  in  consequence  to  Yung-k'ew 
of  Sung.  [There],  Hwang  Yuen  of  Snug  l»e- 
sieged  the  army  of  Clring,  every  day  moving 
forward  his  lines,  till  the  intrenchments  of  the 
two  armies  touched.  That  of  Ch‘ing  wept  [in 
its  distress].  Tszc-yaou  ( 11  an- lab),  who  at  tempt- 
ed to  relieve  it,  received  a great  defeat;  and  in 
the  2d  month,  on  Keali-seuli,  Sung  took  it  at 
Yung-k‘ew.  Hwang  Yuen  directed  that  the 
men  of  ability  [among  the  prisoners]  should 
not  be  put  to  death,  and  took  Keah  Chang  and 
Ch'ing  Lo  back  with  him  * 

Maou  calls  in  question  this  narrative  of  the 
Chuen,  which  certainly  does  not  seem  to  carry 
on  it  the  stamp  of  verisimilitude,  lie  thinks 
the  historical  facts  may  simply  have  been  tiiat 
Han  Tali  now  made  an  expedition  into  Sung 
in  retaliation  for  that  related  in  VII.  1,  and 
received  a severe  defeat  at  Yuug-k*ew.  The 
J|j£  in  the  text  would  seem  to  imply  the  cap- 
ture of  tiis  army.  See  Tso’s  canon  about  the 
meaning  of  Jjj(  in  such  a case  on  II.  xi.  2;— ^|| 

Such  a defeat 

is  couqtared  is*  the  ‘ explanation  of  Tso’s  canons,1 
to  the  ‘ taking  a flock  of  birds  iu  a net;’ — as  if 
Hi  were  to  be  read  fow,  in  the  3d  tone. 

I ar.  3.  Tuo  says  the  reason  of  this  invasion 
was  because  Chiu  had  gone  over  to  Woo.  Ts*oo 
had  certainly  done  its  utmost  to  relieve  Ch  in, 
wlicn  that  State  was  attacked  by  Woo  iu  the 
duke's  6lh  year;  but  as  the  death  of  king 
Ch‘aou  had  rendered  a retreat  necessary,  Woo 
had  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Chin 
had,  no  doubt,  been  obliged  to  submit  to  its 
terms.  To  punish  it  for  this  would  seem  to  be 
hard  treatment. 


Par.  4.  Not  content  with  the  capture  of  its 
army.  Sung  now  carries  the  war  into  Clring. 

[The  Chuen  introduces  here  two  notices. 
The  1st  is  brief,  but  important,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  subsequent  dynasties  to 
effect  a communication  by  water  between  the 
Keang  and  the  northern  regions.  It  would  re- 
quire  a dissertation  to  discuss  It  fully.  ‘This 
autumn,  Woo  walled  Han  (The  present  Yang- 
chow),  and  thence  formed  bv  a channel  a com- 
inunicalion  between  the  Keang  and  the  llwao.’ 
2d.  relating  how  Twin  gave  up  the  purpose  of 
relieving  Chnng.  ‘Chaou  Yang  consulted  the 
turtoise-shcll  about  relieving  Clring,  and  got 
the  indication  of  tire  meeting  with  water.  He 
asked  an  explanation  of  it  from  the  historiogra- 
phers Chaou.  Mill,  and  Kwei.  Kwei  said, This 
is  called  * quenching  the  Yang  (Light,  or  fire).’ 
[On  the  strength  of  this]  you  may  commence 
hostilities; — with  advantage  against  Keang 
(Ts*c),  but  not  against  Tsze-ahang  (Sung). 
You  may  [on  this]  attack  Ts*e;  but  if  you 
oppose  Sung,  the  result  will  be  unlucky.” 
Mill  said,  ‘ Ying  (^;  said  to  be  the  surname 
of  Chaou  Yang)  is  a name  of  water.  Tsze  (-jp, 
the  surname  of  Sung)  is  in  the  position  of  water. 
To  put  the  name  and  the  posit  inn  in  antagonism 
is  not  to  be  attempted.  The  emperor  Yen  (Sliiii- 
nung)  had  his  fire-master  from  whom  the  House 
of  Keang  is  descended.  Water  overcomes  fire. 
According  to  this  you  may  attack  the  Keang.” 
Chaou  aaid,  “We  may  say  of  this  that  wc  have 
indicated  the  full  channel  of  a stream,  which 
cannot  be  swum  through.  Cli‘ing  is  now  an 
offender  [against  Tain],  and  ought  not  to  he 
relieved.  If  you  go  to  assist  Clring,  the  result 
will  be  unlucky.  This  is  all  that  1 know.” 
‘Yang  Hoo  consulted  the  reeds  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Yiii  of  Chow  about  the  subject,  and 
found  the  diagram  T'ae  (|j|* ; which  then 
became  the  diagram  Sea  ===)*  “Here,” 

said  he  “luck  is  with  Sung.  ~We  must  not 
engage  [in  conflict]  with  it.  K*e,  the  viscouut 
of  Wei  (The  first  duke  of  Sung),  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Tc-yih;  there  have  been  intermarriage# 
between  Sung  and  Clring.  The  * happiness  ' 
(In  the  legend  of  the  changed  line)  deuotes  dig- 
nity. If  the  eldest  son  of  Te-yih  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  has  good  fortune  and  dignity, 
how  can  we  have  good  fortune  [in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sungl?  [The  purpose  of  helping 
Ch’ing]  was  accordingly  abandoned.’ 

[There  is  a brief  notice  here,  connected  with 
Woo’s  detenu ination  to  attack  Tre: — ‘In  winter, 
the  viscount  of  Woo  sent  a message,  requiring 
our  army  to  be  iu  readiness  to  invade  Ts'c.’] 


Tenth  year. 
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X.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  tenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  Yih,  viscount  of  Choo,  came  a fugitive  to  Loo. 

2 The  duke  joined  Woo  in  invading  Ts‘c. 

3 In  the  third  month,  on  Mow-seuh,  Yang-sSng,  marquis  of 

Ts‘e,  died. 

4 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Sung  invaded  Ch'ing. 

5 Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  made  an  incursion  in- 

to Ts‘e. 

6 In  the  fifth  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  Ts‘e. 

7 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Taou  of  Ts‘e. 

8 Kung-mang  K‘ow  of  Wei  returned  from  Ts'e  to  Wei. 

9 E,  earl  of  Seeh,  died. 

10  In  autumn,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Hwuy  of  Seeh. 

1 1 In  winter,  the  Kung-tsze  Keeh  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force  and  in- 

vaded Ch‘in,  when  Woo  went  to  the  relief  of  Ch‘in. 


Pur.  1 . The  Chuen  nays: — ‘This  spring,  duke 
Yin  of  Choo  came  a fugitive,  to  Loo.  Being  the 
son  of  a daughter  of  [the  House  of]  Ts‘e,  he 
went  on  to  flee  to  that  State.’  Yih  must  have 
escaped  from  the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined 
by  order  of  Woo  (See  on  VIII.  4).  His  taking 
refuge  in  Loo  showed,  says  K'aou  K‘ang,  how 


shameless  he  was.  Maou  thinks  that  he  did  it 
to  excite  again  the  enmity  of  Woo  against  Loo; 
but  perhaps  it  was  the  only  step  he  could  take 
in  order  to  get  to  Ta*e. 

Parr.  2,3,  6.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  duke 
joined  the  viscounts  of  Woo,  Choo  (This  must  be 
the  son  of  Yih.  See  VIII.  4),  and  T‘an,  and 
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invaded  the  south  border  of  TVe.  Their  army 
was  encami>ed  at  Seih,  when  the  people  of  Ts*e 
murdered  nuke  Taou,  and  sent  word  to  it  [of  his 
death],  on  which  the  viscount  of  Woo  wept  for  3 
days  outside  the  gate  of  the  camp.  [At  the  same 
time]  Seu  Riling  was  conducting  a fleet  along 
the  coast,  intending  with  it  to  enter  Ts‘e,  but  it  ; 
was  defeated  by  the  men  of  Ta‘e,  and  on  this  the  ! 
army  of  Woo  withdrew.’  There  scetns  no  good 
reason  to  question  the  account  of  the  death  of 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  given  by  Tso-she.  Too  sup- 
poses that  the  report  from  Ti*«  stated  that  he 
died  from  illness;  and  the  text  therefore  follows 
that  official  announcement.  This  also  may  have 
been  the  case; — comp.  IX.  vil.  10,  and  the  Chtten 
upon  it.  Woo  Ch'ing,  however,  and  others  deny 
the  account  in  the  Chuen,  thinking  it  very 
unlikely  that  a great  State  like  Ts'e  would 
suddenly  murder  its  prince  to  avert  the  danger 
of  an  invasion  with  which  it  was  well  able  to 
cope.  They  forget  that  that  invasion  was  just 
the  thing  that  the  Chin  family  would  lay  hold 
of  to  further  their  designs  against  the  House  of 
Keang. 

Par.  4.  See  on  par.  4 of  last  year. 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ The  great  officers 
begged  him  to  consult  the  tortoise-shell  about 
this  expedition,  but  Chaou-m&ng  said,  “ I did  do 
so,  and  thereon  am  putting  the  troops  in  motion 
(See  the  narr.  after  par.  4 of  last  year).  Things 
must  not  be  twice  referred  to  the  tortoise-shell ; 
when  you  get  a fortunate  answer,  the  divination 
must  not  be  repeated.”  On  this  they  set  forth, 
and  he  took  Le  and  Yuen,  threw  down  the  walls 
of  the  suburbs  of  K‘aou-t‘ang,  made  an  incursion 
as  far  as  Lae,  and  returned.*  This  account  of 
the  Chuen  is  prefaced  by  ^ ^ JjjlJf  (jf{j 
4ft®.  the  words  of  the  text,  excepting  that 


we  have  instead  of  Upon  this  many 

of  the  critics  say  that  Yang  did  thus  really  make 
an  open  attack  on'IVe,  invading  it,  but  in  the  text 
the  invasion  is  reduced  to  an  incursion;  and  in 
this  misrepresentation  of  the  fact  they  find  the 
sage’s  condemnation  of  Tsin  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Ts*c  to  invade 
his  State  l This  is  surely  a strange  method  of 
exalting  the  character  of  Confucius. 

Par.  8.  K‘ow  in  the  14th  year  of  duke  Ting 
(XI.  xiv.  12)  fled  to  Ch'ing,  a partizan  of  Kwae- 
wac,  and  from  Ch'ing  he  had  gone  on  to  Ts*e. 
Perhaps  he  had  deserted  the  party  of  Kwae-wae, 
and  was  now  restored  by  Ts*e  to  Wei.  We  find 
him,  in  the  15th  year,  when  Kwae-wae  regains 
the  State,  flying  again  to  Ts*e. 

Parr  9,  10.  For  ^ Kung-yang  has  ^ . 
[The  Chuen  appends  a brief  note  here  to  the 
effect,  that  this  autumn  the  viscount  of  Woo  sent 
another  message  to  Loo  to  have  its  army  ready 
for  the  field] 

Par.  11.  TheChtien  says: — ‘In winterTsze-k'e 
of  Ts'oo  invaded  Ch'in  (See  on  par.  8 oflast  year). 
Kc-tsze  of  Yen  and  Chow-lae  (Supposed  to  be 
Ke-chah,  the  youngest  son  of  Show-mung  of 
Woo  who  died  in  the  12th  year  of  Seang.  See 
the  Chuen  after  IX.  xiv.  1,  tt  al.  Chah  could 
not  now  be  less  than  90  years  old)  went  to  relieve 
Ch‘in,  and  said  to  Taze-k'e,  “Our  two  rulers  do 
not  endeavour  to  display  virtue,  but  are  striving 
by  force  for  the  supremacy  of  the  States.^  Of 
what  offence  have  the  people  been  guilty? 
Allow  me  to  retire;  it  will  be  to  the  credit  of 
your  name,  as  endeavouring  to  show  a virtuous 
kindness  and  seeking  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people.”  On  this  [both  parties]  withdrew  [from 
Chin]/ 
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XI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eleventh  year,  in  spring,  Kwoh  Shoo  of 
Ts‘e  led  a force,  and  invaded  us. 

2 In  summer,  Yuen  P‘o  of  Ch‘in  fled  from  that  State  to 

Ch'ing. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  the  duke  joined  Woo  in  invading  Ts‘e. 

4 On  Keah-seuh,  Kwoh  Shoo  of  Ts‘e,  at  the  head  of  a force, 

fought  with  Woo  at  E-ling,  when  the  arinv  of  Ts‘e  was 
disgracefully  defeated  and  Kwoh  Shoo  taken. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Sin-yew,  Yu-woo 

viscount  of  T'ang,  died. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Yin  of  T'&ng. 

7 She-shuh  Ts‘e  of  Wei  fled  from  that  State  to  Sung. 


Par.  1.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  spring,  in 
consequence  of  the  campaign  of  Seili  (See  on 
par.  3 of  last  year),  Kwoh  Shoo  and  Kaou  Woo- 

f>*e  of  Ts‘t*  led  a force  to  invade  us.  When  they 
tad  got  as  far  as  Ts‘ing,  Kc-sun  said  to  his 
steward,  Jen  K*ew  (A  disciple  of  Confucius; 
see  Ann.  VI.  x.f  et  at.),  “ The  army  of  Ts'e’s 
being  at  Ts'ing  must  be  with  a design  on  Loo; 
v hat  is  to  be  done?”  K‘ew  replied,  “Let  one 
of  you  three  chiefs  remain  in  charge  [of  the  capi- 
tal], and  the  other  two  follow  the  duke  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  borders.”  “We  cannot  do  so,” 
Ke-sun  replied.  “Abide  the  enemy  then  inside 
the  borders,”  advised  K*ew.  Ke-sun  reported 
this  proposal  to  the  other  two  chiefs,  but  they 
objected  to  it,  on  which  K‘ew  said,  “If  this 
cannot  be  done,  then  let  not  our  ruler  go  forth, 
but  let  one  of  you  three  lead  the  army,  and  fight 
a battle  with  the  city  at  their  hacks.  Let  those 
who  do  not  join  him  not  be  accounted  men  of 
Loo.  The  [great]  Houses  of  Loo  are  more 
than  the  numlier  of  the  chariots  of  Ts‘e.  One 
House  is  much  more  than  able  to  meet  one 
chariot.  Why  should  you  be  troubled  atout 
the  matter?  The  two  other  chiefs  may  well 
not  w ish  to  fight,  but  the  government  of  Loo  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ke  family.  Tt  is  now  in 
your  |>erson,  and  if  the  people  of  Ts*e  invade 
the  State  and  you  are  not  able  to  fight  a battle 
with  them,  it  will  be  a disgrace  to  you.  and  a 
great  proof  that  Loo  cannot  take  its  rauk  among 
the  States.” 

* Ke-sun  told  K*ew  to  follow  him  to  court,  and 
to  wait  near  the  canal  of  t he  Chang  family.  Woo- 
sh uh  (Shuh-sun  Chow-k‘ew)  called  him  thence, 
and  asked  him  about  fighting.  He  replied,  “It 
is  for  men  of  rank  to  exercise  their  solicitude 
about  what  is  distant ; what  can  a small  man 
[like  me]  know  about  it?”  E-tsze  (M&ug-sun 


Ho-ke)  insisted  upon  a reply,  but  he  answered 
him,  “A  small  man  speaks  according  to  his 
estimate  of  his  ability,  and  contributes  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  strength.'  Woo-shuh 
observed,  “This  is  saying  that  wc  do  not  ap- 
prove ourselves  great  men;”  and  with  this  he 
w ithdrew,  and  reviewed  his  chariots.  Seel),  the 
younger  Milng,  led  the  army  of  the  right,  with 
Yen  Yu  as  his  charioteer,  and  I’ing  Seeh  as 
s|>cannan  on  the  right.  Jen  K*ew  led  the  army  of 
the  Left,  with  Kwun  Chow-fooas  his  charioteer, 
and  Fan  Ch*e  (Ana.  II.  v.,  et  a/.)  as  spearman 
on  the  right.  Ke-sun  said,  “ Seu  (Fan  Clre) 
is  too  young,”  but  Yew-Uze  (Yen  K‘6w)  replied, 
“ He  can  act  according  to  Ids  orders.”  Ke- she's 
men-at-arms  amounted  to  7,000,  and  Yen  Yu 
selected  300  men  of  Woo-shing  to  attend  himself 
on  foot.  The  old  and  the  young  were  left  to 
defend  the  palace,  and  [the  army  of  the  Left] 
took  post  outside  the  Yu  gate,  where  it  was  fol- 
lowed in  5 days  by  the  army  of  the  liight. 

4 Kung-shuh  Woo-jin  (a  son  of  duke  Ch‘aou), 
when  he  saw  the  defenders  [of  the  city],  wept  and 
said,  “The  duties  are  numerous,  and  the  ex- 
actions are  heavy.  Our  superiors  are  unable  to 
form  plans,  and  our  officers  are  unable  to  die. 
How  is  it  ]H>ssihle  [in  such  circumstances]  to 
regulate  the  people?  1 have  said  it,  and  must 
I not  do  my  utmost  myself?” 

•The  armies  fought  with  the  army  of  Ts*e  in 
the  suburbs,  the  latter  coming  from  Tscih-k*euh. 
The  army  [of  the  Left]  would  not  cross  a ditch. 
Fan  Clre  said,  “It  is  not  that  the  men  are 
unable  to  cross  it;  but  they  have  not  confidence 
in  you.  Please  [gave  notice  that]  in  3 quarters 
[of  an  hour]  they  must  cross  it.”  Yen  K‘ew 
did  so,  and  they  ull  followed  him,  and  penetrated 
the  army  of  Ts*e. 
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‘The  army  of  the  Right,  however,  took  to 
flight,  and  was  pursued  by  the  men  of  T»‘e. 
Ch'in  Kwan  and  Ch'in  Chwang  crossed  the  Sze 
[in  the  pursuit].  Mftng  Che-tsih  was  the  last 
to  enter  [the  city],  and  when  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  defending  the  rear,  he  took  an  ar- 
row and  whipt  up  his  horses,  saying,  “They 
would  not  advance  (See  Ana.  VI.  xiii.).”  The 
file  in  which  Lin  Pun-new  was  proposed  to  fly, 
but  he  said,  “ For  whom  are  we  not  a match  ?” 
‘•Then,’*  said  the  others,  “shall  we  stay?”  He 
answered,  “That  would  not  be  an  act  of  much 
worth.”  They  then  moved  slowly  away,  and 
all  died. 

* Thearmy  [of  the  Left]  captured  80  of  the  men- 
at-nriiiB.  and  the  men  of  iVe  could  not  keep  their 
order.  A spy  brought  word  at  night  that  their 
army  was  retreating,  and  Jen  Yew  thrice  asked 
leave  to  pursue  it,  hut  Kc-suit  would  not  permit 
him.  The  younger  Mfing  said  to  some  one,  "I 
w as  not  equal  to  Yen  Yu,  hut  1 was  better  than 
Ping  Seeh.  Tsze-yu  was  full  of  spirit  and 
earnestness.  I did  not  want  to  fight,  but  I could 
be  silent.  Seeh  said,  'Give  the  reins  to  the 
horses,  [and  flee].’” 

4 Kuug-wei  (Duke  Chaou’s  son),  and  his  fa- 
vourite youth  Wang  E,  both  died,  and  were 
both  put  into  coffins.’  Confucius  said  [of  the 
youth],  “As  be  could  hold  spear  and  shield  in 
the  defence  of  our  altars,  lie  may  be  buried 
without  abatement  of  ceremonies  because  of  his 
youth.” 

‘ Jen  Y6w  used  the  spear  against  the  army  of 
Ts‘e,  and  so  was  able  to  penetrate  it.  Confucius 
said,  “That  was  righteous  [courage].” 4 

According  to  the  above  narrative  this  must 
have  been  a very  scrambling  fight.  Yet  a battle 
there  was,  and  we  may  be  surprised  that  the 
text  does  not  say  so.  The  advantage  also  was 
upon  the  whole  with  Loo.  but  neither,  for  some 
reason,  did  the  sage  think  it  proper  to  state 
this.  Twenty-one  invasions  of  Loo  are  recorded 
in  the  Classic,  but  only  here  and  In  par.  2 of  the 
8th  year  is  it  simply  said  that  4 So-and-so  invad- 
ed ms.’  In  the  other  passages  the  border  of  Loo 
on  which  the  invasion  was  made  is  specified. 
The  reason  of  the  peculiar  phraseology  may  be 
that  in  both  cases  the  enemy  approached  the 
capital  itself,  and  attacked  the  very  heart  of  the 
8tate. 

Par.  2.  For  jj^  Kung  yang  has  The 
Chuen  says:— ‘Before  this,  Yuen  P*o,  being 
minister  of  Instruction,  levied  a tax  on  the  lands 
of  the  State,  to  supply  the  [expenses  of]  marry- 
ing one  of  the  duke's  daughters;  and  there 
being  more  than  was  necessary,  he  used  the 
residue  to  make  some  large  articles  for  himself; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  people  drove  him 
out  of  the  State.  Being  thirsty  on  the  way,  one 
of  his  clan.  Yuen  lleuen,  set  before  him  rice, 
sweet  spirits,  parched  grain,  and  slices  of  dried 
spiced  meat.”  Delighted,  he  asked  him  how  he 
had  such  a supply,  and  lleuen  replied  that  he 
had  provided  them  when  the  articles  were  com- 
pleted. “ Why  did  you  not  remonstrate  with 
me?"  said  P‘o,  “ I was  afraid  that,  [if  I did],  I 
should  have  to  go  first,”  was  the  reply. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — 4 In  consequence 
of  the  battle  of  the  suburbs,  the  duke  joined  the 
viscount  of  Woo  in  invuding  Ts'e.  In  the  5th 
month,  they  reduced  Poll;  and  on  Jin-shin, 


arrived  at  Ying.  The  army  of  the  centre  fol- 
lowed the  king;  Seu-mun  Cn'aou  (/.  «.,  Chaou  of 
the  Seu  gate)  commanded  the  1st  army ; and  the 
king’s  son,  Koo-ts'aou.  the  2d ; while  [on  the 
part  of  Loo],  Chen  Joo  commanded  thearmy  of 
the  Right.  On  the  side  of  Ts'e,  Kwoli  Shoo 
commanded  the  army  of  the  centre;  Kaou  Woo- 
p'ei,  the  1st  army;  and  Tsuug  Low,  the  3d. 

*Ch*in  He-tsze  said  to  his  younger  brother 
Shoo,  44  You  die.  and  I shall  [then]  get  my  will.” 
Tsung  Tsze-yang  (Low)  and  Lew-k‘ew  Ming 
stimulated  each  other  [to  fight  to  the  death]. 
Sang  Yen-sen  drove  Kwoh-tsze  (Kwoli  Shoo), 
and  the  Kung-sun  Hen  said  to  them, 44  You  must 
both  [be  prepared  to]  die.”  When  they  were 
about  to  engage,  Kung-sun  Hea  ordered  his  nien 
to  sing  the  funeral  song,  and  Chin  Tsze-hfing 
ordered  his  to  be  provided  with  the  gems  for  the 
mouth  (Used  in  burying).  Kung-sun  Hwuy  or- 
dered each  of  his  men  to  carry  a string  8 cubits 
long,  bemuse  the  men  of  Woo  wore  their  hair 
short.  Tung  Kwoh-shoo  said,  “In  3 battles  a 
man  is  sure  to  die.  'Phis  will  be  niy  third."  Ho 
then  sent  his  lute  to  Heen  To  with  a message 
that  he  would  not  see  hint  again.  Cli‘in  Shoo 
said,  “ In  this  engagement  I will  hear  the  drum 
only  (The  signal  for  advance);  I will  not  hear 
the  gong  (The  signal  for  retreat).” 

4 On  Keah-seuh,  the  battle  was  fought  at  E- 
ling.  Chen  Joo  defeated  Kaou-tsze.  Kwoh- 
tsze  defeated  Seu-mun  Ch'aou;  but  the  king 
then  went  to  Ch‘aou’s  help,  and  the  army  of 
T8*e  received  a great  defeat.  Kwoh  Shoo.  Kung- 
sun  Ilea,  Lew-k‘ew  Ming,  Ch*in  Shoo,  and 
Tung-kwoh  Shoo,  were  all  taken,  along  with 
800  chariots  of  war,  and  3000  men-at-arms ; and 
these  were  all  presented  to  the  duke. 

4 Just  as  they  were  about  to  engage,  the  vis- 
count of  Woo  called  Woo-shuh  to  him,  and 
asked  him  what  duty  he  had  to  do.  He  replied, 
“ Whatever  the  marshal  orders.”  The  viscount 
then  gave  him  a buff-coat,  a sword,  and  a long 
spear,  saying,  “Discharge  your  duty  to  your 
ruler.  Be  reverent,  and  do  not  neglect  his  com- 
mands.” Sliuh-sun  was  not  able  to  reply ; but 
Ts‘ze  of  Wei  (Tsze-kung)  advanced  to  him,  and 
■aid,  “Chow-k‘ew,  take  up  the  buff-coat,  follow 
the  viscount,  and  make  your  acknowledgments 
to  him.” 

‘The  duke  made  the  grand-historiographer 
Koo  send  back  the  head  of  Kwoh-tsze  [to  Ts'e]. 
It  was  placed  in  a new  casket,  laid  upon  some 
folds  of  dark  silk,  with  strings  upon  it.  On  the 
casket  was  written,  “If  Heaven  had  not  known 
that  he  was  not  sincere,  how  should  he  have 
been  sent  to  our  inferior  State  ?”  ' 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  a narrative  to  show 
the  danger  that  was  threatening  Woo  amidst 
its  apparent  success: — ‘When  Woo  was  about 
to  attack  Ts‘e,  the  viscount  of  Yueh  came  with 
a large  retinue  to  its  court,  and  the  king  ami 
all  the  officers  about  the  court  received  gifts 
and  bribes.  The  people  of  Woo  were  alt  de- 
lighted, but  Tsze-scu  was  afraid,  and  said  to 
himself  that  this  was  feeding  Woo  [for  the 
shambles].  He  then  remonstrated,  saying, 
“While  Yueh  exists,  we  have  a disease  in  our 
vitals.  Its  land  and  ours  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  it  has  designs  against  us.  By  its 
mildness  and  submission  it  is  trying  to  farther 
those  designs.  Our  best  plan  is  first  to  take  meas- 
ures against  it.  You  may  get  your  w ill  w ith 
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Ts*e,  but  that  is  like  getting  & stony  field,  which 
can  be  of  no  use.  If  [the  capital  of]  Vueh  be 
not  reduced  to  a lake.  Woo  will  perish.  There 
never  was  such  a thing  as  employing  a doctor 
to  cure  a disease,  and  telling  him  to  leave  some 
of  it.  In  the  Announcement  of  Pwan-kftng  it  is 
said  (Shoo,  IV.  vii.  Pt.  ii.  16),  ‘ If  there  be  those 
who  are  precipitously  or  carelessly  disobedient 
to  my  orders,  I will  cut  off  their  noses  or  exter- 
minate them,  and  leave  none  of  their  children. 
I will  not  let  them  perpetuate  their  seed  in  this 
city."  It  was  in  this  way  that  Shang  rose  to 
prosperity.  You  are  now  pursuing  a different 
method;  but  will  you  not  find  it  difficult  to 
gain  the  greatness  thereby  for  which  you  seek  ?” 

‘The  viscount  would  not  listen  to  him,  and 
sent  him  on  a mission  to  Ts*e.  There  he  en- 
trusted his  son  to  the  care  of  the  Head  of  the 
Paon  family,  and  changed  his  surname  to 
Wang-sun.  When  the  king  heard  of  this,  on 
his  return  from  his  expedition  [against  Ts*e],  he 
cansed  the  sword  Chuh-leu  to  be  given  him  to 
kill  himself  with.  When  ho  was  about  to  die, 
he  said,  “ Plant  kfa  trees  by  my  grave.  The 
ktn  furnishes  wood  [for  coffins].  Woo  is  likely 
[soon]  to  perish.  In  $ years  it  will  begin  to  be 
weak.  When  anything  has  reached  its  fulness, 
it  is  sure  to  go  on  to  be  overthrown.  This  is 
the  way  of  Heaven.” *] 

Par.  5.  [The?  Chuen  introduces  a brief  notice 
here: — ‘This  autumn,  Ke-sun  gave  orders  to 
put  all  the  defences  of  the  State  in  good  repair, 
saying,  “ When  a small  Slate  vanquishes  a great 
one,  it  is  a calamity.  Ts‘e  will  be  here  any 
day.”*] 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter  T*ae- 
thuh  Tlih  (Slie-shuh  Ts*e)  of  Wei  fled  from  that 
State  to  Sung.  Before  this,  Tsih  had  married 
a daughter  of  Tsze-chaou  of  Sung,  but  one  of 
her  cousins  [who  had  followed  her  to  the  harem] 
was  his  favourite.  But  when  Tsze-chaou  left 
the  State  (Probably  in  Gae's  2d  year),  K'ung 
Wftn-tsze  made  Tsih  put  away  his  wife,  and 
marry  a daughter  of  his  own.  Tsih,  however, 
made  one  of  his  attendants  induce  the  cousin  of 
Tsih's  former  wife  to  come  to  him,  and  placed  her 
in  Le,  where  he  built  a palace  for  her,  so  that 
he  had,  as  it  were,  two  wives.  W’ftn-tszo  was 
angry,  and  wanted  to  attack  him,  but  Confucius 
stopped  him  from  doing  this.  However,  he  took 
his  wife  away.  Tsih  having  an  intrigue  with 
some  lady  in  Wae-chow,  the  people  of  that 
place  took  away  from  him  his  carriage  by  force, 
and  presented  it  [to  the  marquis].  Disgraced 
by  these  two  things  he  left  the  8tate.  In  Wei, 
they  appointed  [his  brother]  E in  his  place,  and 
made  him  take  K‘ung  K eih  (Wftn-tsze’s  daugh- 
ter) as  his  wife. 

* Tsih  became  [in  Sung]  an  officer  of  Ileang 
Tuy,  and  presented  him  with  a beautiful  pearl, 


on  which  the  [city  of]  Shing-ts*oo  was  given  to 
him.  The  dnke  of  Sung  asked  for  the  pearl, 
and  Tuy,  refusing  to  give  it  to  him,  was  held  to 
be  an  offender;  and  when  ho  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  State,  the  people  of  Shing-t#*oo  at- 
tacked T‘ae-shuh  Tsih.  [After  this],  however, 
duke  Chwang  recalled  him  to  Wei,  and  assigned 
him  a residence  in  Ch'oou,  where  he  died.  Ho 
was  coffined  at  Yun,  and  buried  at  Shaou-te. 

‘ At  an  earlier  period,  when  Yin,  son  of  duke 
Taou  of  Tsin,  became  a refugee  in  Wei,  he 
made  his  daughter  drive  his  chariot  when  he 
went  to  hunt.  T*ae-shuh  K-tsze  detained  them 
to  drink  with  him,  and  asked  the  lady  in  mar- 
riage. The  fruit  of  their  union  was  Taou-tsze 
(Tsih).  W'hen  he  succeeded  to  his  father  (Aa 
minister),  Hea  Mow  (Probably  a son  of  Yin) 
was  made  a great  officer;  and  when  he  fled  from 
the  State,  the  people  of  Wei  deprived  Mow  of 
his  city. 

‘When  K‘ung  Wftn-tsze  was  intending  to  at- 
tack T‘ae-shuh,  he  consulted  Chung-ne,  who  said 
to  him,  “I  have  learned  all  about  sacrificial 
vessels,  but  I have  not  heard  about  buff-coats  and 
weapons  (Comp.  Ana.  XV. L);**  and  on  retiring,  he 
ordered  his  carriage  to  be  yoked,  and  prepared  for 
his  departure  from  the  State,  saying,  “The  bird 
chooses  its  tree;  the  tree  does  not  choose  the 
bird.”  Wftn-tsze  hurriedly  endeavoured  to  de- 
tain him,  saying,  “ How  should  I dare  to  be 
considering  my  private  concerns?  I was  con- 
sulting you  with  reference  to  the  troubles  of  the 
State.”  He  was  about  to  stay,  when  messengers 
from  Loo  arrived  with  offerings  to  invite  him 
there,  and  he  returned  [to  his  native  State].* 

[There  is  here  appended  a note  about  a pro- 
ject of  Ke-sun's  for  a re-arrangement  of  the 
taxation  of  Loo : — 4 Ke-sun  wanted  to  lay  a tax 
upon  the  lands,  and  sent  Jen  Yew  to  ask 
Chung-ne  about  the  subject,  who  replied  that 
he  dkl  not  know  about  it.  This  was  his  answer 
thrice  given  to  inquiries  pressed  upon  him.  At 
last  [Ke-sun  sent]  to  say,  “ You  are  an  old  officer 
of  the  State.  I am  now  waiting  for  your  opinion 
to  act ; — how  is  it  that  you  will  not  give  expres- 
sion to  it?”  Chung-ne  gave  no  reply,  but  he 
said  privately  to  Jen  Yew,  “The  couduct  of  a 
superior  man  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety. In  his  benefactions,  he  prefers  to  be 
liberal  ; in  affairs  [of  government],  he  seeks  to 
observe  the  right  Mean  ; in  his  taxation,  he  tries 
to  be  light.  According  to  this,  the  contribu- 
tion required  by  the  friw  ordinance  (See  on 
VIII.  i.  4)  is  sufficient.  If  [Ke-sun]  be  not 
governed  by  the  rules  of  propriety,  but  by  a 
covetous  daring  and  insatiableness,  though  he 
enact  this  taxation  of  the  lands,  it  will  still  not 
be  enough  If  you  and  Ke-sun  wish  to  act 
according  to  the  laws,  there  are  the  statutes  of 
the  duke  of  Chow  still  existing.  If  you  wish 
to  act  in  an  irregular  manner,  why  do  you  cou- 
sult  me?”  His  advice  was  not  listened  to.’] 
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XII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twelfth  year,  in  spring,  lie  imposed  a tax 
upon  the  lands. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  mouth,  on  Keah-shin,  M&ng  Tsze 

died. 

3 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  Woo  in  T‘oh-kaou. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of 

Wei  and  Hwang  Yuen  of  Sung  in  Yun. 

5 Heang  Ch'aou  of  Sung  led  a force,  and  invaded  Ch'ing. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  there  were  locusts. 


Par.  1.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Tso-she 
had  given  us  the  particulars  of  thiB  enactment ; 
and  the  paragraph  has  been  and  is  a locus  cexa- 
tus  to  the  critics.  Kuh-lcang  seems  to  think  it 
was  the  exaction  of  a second  tithe  of  the  produce 
of  the  lands ; but  we  have  seen  that  that  was 
required  by  duke  Seuen  in  his  16th  year  (See 
on  VII.  xv.  8);  and  from  the  Ana.  XII.  ix.,  we 
learn  that  at  this  time  the  regular  revenue  of 
the  government  consisted  of  two  tenths  of  the 
produce,  of  which  Gae  complained  as  being  in- 
sufficient. Too  thinks  the  new  law  was  an 
alteration  of  the  K'ew  and  buff -coat  ordinance 
of  duke  ChHog  (See  on  VIII.  i.  4),  and  he  is 
probably  correct;  but  whether  it  required  2 
horses  and  6 oxen  instead  of  1 horse  and  3 oxen,  as 
he  thinks,  we  cannot  tell.  Indeed  our  informa- 
tion about  Ch*ing's  ordinance  is  far  from  being 
certain  and  exact.  The  distinction  however, 
between  and  should  here  be  pressed, 
the  former  denoting  the  general  contribution  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  the  con- 
tribution for  military  purposes.  The  land  was  now 
burdened  in  some  way  with  some  contribution  to 
the  military  levies  of  the  State.  The  student 
may  consult  the  Jg£j  Pt.  II.  11.  Art.  18, 
where  there  is  another  version  of  the  narrative 
at  the  end  of  last  year;  but  it  does  not  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  in  the  text. 

Par.  2.  This  Mllng  Tsze  had  been  the  wife 
of  duke  Ch‘aou ; and  should  be  mentioned  as 
Mflng  Ke,  and  not  Mflng  Tsze  ns  if  she  had 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Sung.  From  the 
Ana.  VII.  xxx.,  it  appears  that  Ch'aou  had 
himself  called  her  ‘ Mflng  Tsze,’  to  conceal  the 
offence  which  he  had  committed  against  the 


rules  of  propriety  in  marrying  a lady  of  the 
same  surname  as  himself.  The  historiogra- 
phers and  Confucius  conceal  the  offence  in  the 
same  way  in  the  text.  There  is  no  record  of 
her  burial,  because  then  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  the  surname,  and  the  lie 
would  have  been  more  conspicuous  than  it  is 
here;  or  it  may  be,  as  Tso-slie  seems  to  intimate, 
that  Ke  K'ang-tsxe  carried  out  his  father's 
hostility  to  duke  Ch'aou,  and  prevented  the 
regular  ceremonies  from  being  observed  at  Mflng 
Kc's  burial. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  the  5th  month,  Mflng 
Tsze,  wife  of  duke  Ch‘aou,  died.  He  had  married 
a daughter  of  Woo,  and  therefore  her  [proper] 
surname  is  not  given.  Notice  of  her  death  was 
uot  sent  to  the  various  States,  and  therefore  she  is 
not  called  his  “ wife."  The  ceremony  of  weeping 
on  returning  from  her  burial  was  not  observed, 
and  therefore  the  burial  of  her  as  the  duchess  is 
not  recorded.  Confucius  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  condolence,  and  [then]  went  to 
Ke-she’s.  Ke-she  did  not  wear  a mourning  cap, 
on  which  Confucius  put  off  his  head-band,  and 
so  they  bowed  to  each  other/ 

Par.  8.  T‘oh-kaou  was  a city  of  Woo, — 60  U 
northwest  from  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Cli‘aou 
( !][)•  dep.  Lea-chow  (Jj||  j|f|),  Gan-hwuy. 
The  Chuen  says: — * At  this  meeting,  the  viscount 
of  Woo  sent  his  grand-administrator  P‘ei  to 
request  that  the  covenant  (Between  Woo  and 
Loo;— sec  on  VIII.  2)  might  be  renewed.  The 
duke  did  not  wish  this,  and  sent  Tsze-kung  to 
reply,  saying,  “ A covenant  is  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  faith.  Therefore  its  conditions  are  first 
determined  according  to  the  mind  of  the  parties; 
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gems  and  offerings  of  silk  are  presented  with 
ft  [to  the  Spirits] ; it  is  summarily  expressed  in 
words,  ami  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Spirits  to 
bind  it.  Our  ruler  considers  that,  if  a covenant 
be  once  made,  it  cannot  be  changed.  If  it  can  be 
changed,  of  what  advantage  would  a covenant 
every  day  be?  You  now  say  that  the  covenant 
must  be  made  hot  again,  but  if  it  can  be  made 
hot,  it  may  also  be  made  cold.”  Accordingly  the 
covenant  w as  not  renewed.’ 

[Throughout  the  Chuen,  the  renewal  of  a 
covenant  is  commonly  expressed  by  ^ . 
This  usage  of  is  explained  by  ‘to 
warm.’  The  above  narrative  illustrates  the 
significance  of  the  term.} 

Tar.  4.  Yun  was  in  Woo, — in  the  east  of  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Joo~kaon,  T‘ung  Chow  (^j||  *J^|), 
Kcang-soo. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘Woo  summoned  Wei  to 
attend  a meeting;  but  before  this  the  people  of 
Wei  had  put  to  death  Tseu  Yaou,  a messenger 
of  Woo,  and  they  were  now  afraid.  Consulting 
about  the  matter  with  Tsze-yu,  a messenger  of 
their  own,  he  said,  “Woo  is  now  pursuing  an 
unprincipled  course,  and  is  sure  to  disgrace  our 
ruler.  The  best  plan  will  be  for  him  not  to  go.” 
Tsre-muh,  however,  said,  “ Woo  indeed  is  now 
pursuing  an  unprincipled  course,  but  a State 
which  does  so  is  sure  to  vent  its  hatred  on 
others.  Although  Woo  have  no  principle,  it  is 
still  able  to  distress  Wei.  Let  [our  ruler]  go. 
When  a tall  tree  falls,  it  strikes  all  within  its 
range;  when  there  is  a mad  dog  in  the  city,  he 
bites  every  body  [whom  he  meets] ; how  much 
more  will  a great  State,  [like  Woo,  do  violent 
things] !” 

‘ In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Wei  had  a meeting 
with  Woo  in  Yun.  The  duke  made  a covenant 
[privately]  with  the  marquis  of  Wei  and  Hwang 
Yuen;  ana  in  the  end,  they  declined  a covenant 
with  Woo.  The  men  of  Woo  having  enclosed 
the  encampment  of  the  marquis  of  Wei,  Tsze- 
fuh  King-pih  said  to  Tsze-kung,  “The  princes 
have  met  and  their  business  is  completed. 
The  presiding  prince  has  discharged  his  cere- 
monies, and  the  lord  of  the  ground  has  con- 
tributed his  animals; — they  have  performed 
their  complaisances  to  one  another.  But  now 
Woo  is  not  behaving  with  ceremony  to  Wei, 
and  has  enclosed  the  encampment  of  its  ruler, 
putting  him  in  difficulties.  Why  should  you  not 
go  and  see  the  grnnd-administrator  about  it?” 
[Tsxe-kungl  accordingly  asked  for  a packet  of 
embroidered  silks,  and  went  to  see  the  grand- 
administrator  P‘ei,  making  the  conversation 
turn  to  the  affair  of  Wei.  P‘ei  said.  “ My  ruler 
wished  to  do  service  to  the  ruler  of  Wei,  but  the 
latter  came  to  the  meeting  late.  My  ruler  is 
afraid,  and  therefore  intends  to  detain  him.” 
Tsze-kung  said,  “The  ruler  of  Wei  must  have 
taken  counsel  about  coming  to  the  meeting  with 
all  his  [officers].  Some  of  them  would  wish 
hiiu  to  come,  and  others  would  object ; and  in 
this  way  his  arrival  was  late.  Those  who  wished 
him  to  come  would  be  your  partizans,  and  those 
who  wished  him  not  to  come  would  be  your 
enemies.  If  vou  seize  the  ruler  of  Wei,  you 
will  be  overthrowing  your  partizans  and  ex- 
alting your  enemies;  and  [thus]  those  who 
would  overthrow  you  will  get  their  will.  More- 
over, if,  haviug  assembled  the  States,  you  seize 


the  ruler  of  Wei, fwhnt' prince  is  there  but  will 
be  frightened  ? Let  me  suggest  that  Woo  will 
find  it  difficult  to  get  the  presidency  of  tho 
States  by  overthrowing  its  partizans,  exalting 
its  enemies,  and  frightening  the  princes.”  Tbo 
grand -administrator  was  pleased,  and  the 
marquis  of  Wei  was  in  consequence  let  go. 
When  he  returned  to  Wei,  he  imitated  the  speech 
of  the  rude  ]»eople  of  the  cast  (/.  e,  of  Woo). 
Tste-che  (The  Kung-sun  Me-mow,  or  Wfin-tsze; 

cf).  who  was  still  quite 
young,  said,  “The  ruler  will  not  escape  [an  evil 
fate].  He  is  likely  to  die  among  those  eastern 
people.  Though  they  seized  him,  he  is  pleased 
with  their  speech ; — he  must  be  firmly  beut  on 
following  them.”’ 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Between  Sung 
and  Ch‘ing  there  whs  a tract  of  neutral  ground 
[containing  6 hnniletaj,  called  Me-tsoh,  K‘ing- 
k‘ew,  Yuh-ch‘ang,  Yen,  Ko,  and  Yang,  concern- 
ing which  Tsze-ch‘an  and  the  people  of  Sung 
had  made  an  agreement,  that  neither  of  them 
should  have  it.  When  the  families  descended 
from  [dukes]  P‘ing  and  Yuen  of  Sung  fled  from 
Seaou  to  Ch'ing  (In  the  15th  year  of  Ting),  tho 
people  of  Ch'ing  walled  for  them  Yen,  Ko,  and 
Yang.  [Now],  in  the  9th  month,  Heang  Ch'aou 
of  Sung  attacked  Clring,  took  Yang,  where  he 
killed  the  gmndson  of  duke  Yuen,  and  then  laid 
siege  to  Yen.  In  the  12th  month,  Han  Tah  of 
Chdng  proceeded  to  relieve  Yen,  and  on  Ping- 
shin,  he  had  the  army  of  Sung  surrounded  in  a 
State  of  siege.* 

Maou  is  very  doubtful  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
narrative. 

Par.  6.  sec  II.  vi.  8.  The  Chuen  says : 

— ‘Ke-sun  asked  Chung-ne  about  this  phseno- 
roenon,  who  replied,  “1  have  heard  that  when 
the  Ho  star  no  more  appears,  those  insects  are 
not  to  be  found.  But  now  the  Ho  star  still 
appears  descending  to  the  west.  The  officers  of 
the  calendar  must  have  made  a mistake.”  * 

Starting  from  this  saying  of  Confucius,  Too 
Yu  makes  it  out  that  there  had  been  an  omission 
to  insert  an  intercalary  month  this  year,  which 
would  carry  the  12th  month  back  to  the  9 month 
of  Hea,  when  the  Ho  star  ceased  to  appear;  but 
there  really  could  be  no  intercalation  this  year. 
Both  the  sAge  and  Too  themselves  fell  into 
error.  The  K‘aug-he  editors  say,  ‘Tso-she 
gives  here  the  words  of  Confucius,  and  Too- she 
considers  that  an  intercalation  was  omitted. 
But  at  this  time,  within  the  space  of  two  years. 
Loo  thrice  sent  notice  to  the  other  States  of 
locusts,  so  that  the  plague  of  them  must  have 
been  very  great.  In  consequence  of  this  many 
scholars  have  called  in  question  Toe’s  opinion, 
and  we  have  preserved  both  their  views  and  his.* 
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XIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  thirteenth  year,  Han  Tnh  of  Ch‘ing,  at 
the  head  of  a force,  captured  the  army  of  Sung  at 
Yen. 

2 In  summer,  Ch'ing,  baron  of  Hen,  died. 

3 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tsin  and 

the  viscount  of  Woo  at  H\vang-ch‘e. 

4 The  Kung-tsze  Shin  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force  and  invaded 

Ch'in. 

5 Yu-yueh  entered  [the  capitnl  of]  Woo. 

6 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting  at 

Hwang-ch‘e. 

7 W ei  Man-to  of  Tsin,  at  the  head  of  a force,  made  an  in- 

cursion into  Wei. 

8 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Yuen  of  Heu. 

9 In  the  ninth  month,  there  were  locusts. 

10  In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  a comet  was  seen  in 

the  east. 

11  A ruffian  killed  H8a  Gow-foo  of  Ch‘in. 

12  In  the  twelfth  month,  there  were  locusts. 


Par.  1.  The  Chuen  continues  here  the  nar- 
rative under  par.  5 of  last  year,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Han  Tah  had  ‘led  his  force*  in  the 
previous  autumn.  It  may  be  therefore  that 
the  ^jjl  £jfj  in  many  paragraphs  should  be 
translated  ‘ had  led/  and  not  simply  * led’  a force. 
--‘This  spring,  Heang  Tuy  of  Sung  endeavour- 
ed to  relieve  the  army  [which  was  Jteld  in 


siege  before  Yen],  but  Tsze-ying  (Han  Tah)  of 
Ch‘ing  issued  a proclamation,  offering  a reward 
to  him  who  should  take  11  wan  Tuy ; and  Tuy 
upon  this  withdrew  and  returned  to  Sung. 
[Han  Tah]  then  captured  the  army  of  Sung  at 
Yen,  and  took  [its  two  leaders]  Ch'ing  Hwan 
and  Kuh  Yen.  [It  was  agreed]  that  the  six 
hamlets  should  be  neutral  ground.’  It  would 
appear  that  Heang  Ch’aou  must  have  left  the 
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force,  after  laying  siege  to  Yen  the  preceding  I 
autumn.  If  he  had  been  now  with  it,  his  cap- 
ture would  have  been  specially  mentioned. 

Farr.  2,  8.  See  on  XI.  vl.  1.  This  baron 
Ch4ng  or  duke  Y uen  must  have  been  re-instated 
by  Ts‘oo.  Kung-yang  has  for 

Par.  3.  We  might  translate  Tfl'  * 
‘near  the  pool  of  Hwang.’  Tlie  place  wan  in  : 
Wei, — in  the  soi^thwest  of  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Fung-k‘ew  ( jj^),  dep.  K*ae-fung.  The 
Cliucn  says: — ‘In  summer,  the  duke  had  a 
meeting  with  duke  P ing  of  Shen,  duke  Ting  of 
Tain,  and  Foo-ch‘ae  of  Woo,  at  Hwang-cli‘e.’ 
There  was  thus  a royal  commissioner  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  this  may  Ik*  the  reason  why 
we  have  Foo-ch*ae  mentioned  as  ‘the  viscount 
of  Woo.’  Too  says,  ‘ Foo-ch*ae  wished  to  take 
the  leadership  of  the  State*  of  the  kingdom, 
and  honour  the  son  of  Henven;  he  therefore 
laid  aside  his  usur|>ed  title  rnf  king],  and  called 
himself  “viscount”  in  sending  his  notices  and 
orders  to  the  various  States;  and  it  was  thus  i 
that  the  historiographers  received  and  wrote 
the  title.'  bee  further  on  the  narrative  append- 
ed to  par.  5. 

Par.  4.  Under  the  last  par.  of  the  10th  year, 
it  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  by  Ts*«o  and  Woo 
that  Ch*in  should  be  left  alone.  Ts*oo,  however,  ‘ 
now  takes  advantage  of  Woo's  being  engaged  in 
the  north  to  attack  Cl.*in, 

Par.  5.  Here  Ynch  repays,  and  more  than  I 
repay*.  Woo  lor  its  defeat  at  Foo-tseaou ; — see  the 
narrative  nfter  the  2d  par.  of  the  1st  year.  The 
Chuen  Bays: — ‘In  the  6th  month,  on  Ping-tsze, 
the  viscount  of  Yueh  invaded  Woo  by  two  ways. 
Ch‘ow  Woo-yu  and  Gow  Yang,  coming  [on 
laud]  from  the  south,  arrived  at  the  suburbs  of 
the  capital  first,  and  were  observed  by  Y6w,  the 
heir-son  of  Woo,  the  king’s  son  Te,  the  Wang-  i 
sun  Me-yung,  and  Show  Yn-yaou  from  [a 
height  near]  the  Hung.  Me-yung,  seeing  the  I 
flag  of  [the  men  of]  Koo-niech,  said,  '* There's  i 
my  father’s  flag.  1 must  not  see  those  enemies 
[who  slew  him],  and  not  slay  them.”  The  heir-  : 
son  said.  “If  we  fight  and  do  not  gain  the  vie-  ■ 
tory,  we  shall  cause  the  ruin  of  the  State.  ! 
Please  let  tis  wait.”  Me-yung.  however,  would  , 
not  do  so.  and  collected  his  followers,  amount- 
ing to  6,000  men.  The  king's  son  Te  assisted  | 
him;  and  on  Yih-yew  they  fought  a battle,  when  f 
Me-yung  cnpttm-d  Ch*ow  Woo-yu,  and  Te  ■ 
cnptnred  Gow  Yang.  The  viscount  of  Yueh,  I 
however,  arrived  soon  after.  Te  then  remained  , 
in  the  city  to  defend  it.  hut  anoiher  battle  was  i 
fought  on  Ping-seuh,  when  the  viscount  inflict- 
ed a great  defeat  on  the  army  of  Woo,  and 
captured  the  heir-son  Yew,  the  Wang-sun  Me- 
yung,  and  Show  Yu-yaou.  On  Ting-hac,  he 
entered  the  capital.  The  people  of  Woo  sent 
information  of  their  defeat  to  the  king,  who  so 
disliked  the  intelligence,  that  he  himself  cut  the 
throats  of  7 men  about  his  tent  (To  prevent 
their  spreading  the  new*). 

[The  Chuen  now  gives  the  sequel  of  par.  3. — 
*In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  on  Sin-ch*ow.  a 
covenant  was  made,  when  Woo  and  Tsin  dis- 
puted about  the  precedence.  They  said  on  the 
side  of  Woo,  “In  relation  to  the  House  of 
Chow,  wre  are  the  eldest  branch  (As  being 
descended  from  T‘ae-pih,  see  Ana.  VIII.  i.).” 
On  the  side  of  Tsin  they  said,  “We  have  the  L 


presidency  of  all  the  Kes.”  Chaou  Yang  called 
the  marshal  Yin  to  him,  and  said,  “The  day  is 
declining,  and  this  great  matte*;  is  not  yet  set- 
tled; it  is  the  fault  of  us  two.  Set  up  the 
drums,  and  put  the  ranks  in  order.  We  will  die 
in  the  struggle,  and  the  right  and  the  wrong  (til; 
the  old  and  the  young)  shall  be  clearly  known." 
The  marshal  begged  Yang  to  let  him  go  in  the 
meantime  and  see  the  viscount.  When  he 
returned,  he  said,  “Those  who  eat  flesh  should 
have  no  black  [under  their  eyes].  But  now  the 
king  of  Woo  has  such  blackness.  Has  his 
capital  been  conquered  ? Or  has  his  eldest  son 
died?  Moreover,  the  nature  of  those  eastern 
tribes  is  light ; they  cannot  hold  out  long.  Let 
us  wait  a little  for  their  decision.”  Accordingly 
[Woo]  gave  precedence  to  Tsin. 

‘The  people  of  Woo  wanted  to  go  with  the 
duke  and  present  him  to  the  marquis  of 
Tsin,  but  Tszc-fuh  King-pih  replied  to  their 
messenger,  “When  the  king  assembles  tho 
States,  the  leading  prince  conducts  the  other 
princes  and  pastors  to  present  them  to  him. 
When  a leading  prince  assembles  the  States 
then  the  [pastor-]  marquis  leads  the  viscounta 
and  barons  and  presents  them  to  him.  From 
the  king  down,  the  symbols  of  jade  and  offer- 
ings of  silk  at  the  court  and  complimentary 
visits  to  other  States  arc  different.  Hence  tho 
contributions  of  our  poor  Stales  to  Woo  are 
larger  [now]  than  to  Tsin,  embracing  every- 
thing, because  we  consider  [the  lord  of  Woo] 
to  be  the  leading  prince.  The  States  are  now 
assembled,  and  your  ruler  wishes  to  present 
ours  to  the  ruler  of  Tsin,  whose  position  ns  tho 
ruling  prince  will  thus  1*  settled.  Our  State 
must  change  its  contributions.  The  levies  with 
which  Loo  follows  Woo  are  800  chariots.  If 
our  ruler  he  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a viscount 
or  baron,  th.n  lie  will  follow  Woo  with  halt  the 
levies  of  Clioo,  and  do  service  to  Tsin  with  [an 
amount  equal  to]  the  whole  levies  of  Clioo. 
Moreover,  your  officers  called  the  States  to  this 
meeting  by  the  authority  of  the  lending  prince; 
if  you  end  it  by  taking  the  position  of  a mar- 
quisate.  what  advantage  have  you?”  The  peo- 
ple of  Woo  on  this  desisted  from  their  purpose: 
but  afterwards  they  repented  that  they  had 
done  so,  and  were  going  to  imprison  King-pih, 
who  said,  “ I have  appointed  my  successor  in 
Loo.  I will  follow  you  with  two  chariots  and 
six  men.  Let  it  be  sooner  or  later  according  as 
you  command."  They  were  then  returning 
with  him  as  a prisoner,  but  when  they  got  to 
Hoo-yew,  he  said  to  the  grand-administrator, 
**  Loo  has  a sacrific  e on  the  first  .SVn-day  of  the 
lOih  month  to  Gud  and  the  ancient  kings, 
which  is  finished  on  the  last  Sin-day,  and  at 
which  I have  duties  to  perform,  hereditary  in 
my  family.  There  has  been  no  change  in  them 
since  the  time  of  [duke]  Soang.  If  I am  not 
present,  the  priests  and  temple-keeper  will  say 
[to  the  Spirits]  that  Woo  is  the  cause  of  my 
absence.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  Loo  has  be- 
haved di«res|K*etfully,  what  loss  does  it  sustain 
in  your  holding  seven  individuals  who  are  of 
small  rank  in  it?”  The  grand-administrator 
represented  to  the  king  that  their  prisoners  were 
no  loss  to  Loo,  and  only  gave  themselves  a [had] 
name,  so  that  they  had  better  send  them  back ; 
and  they  accordingly  sent  King-pih  hack.' 

‘ Shin  Shuh-e  (Of  Woo)  begged  some  food 
from  Kung-sun  Yew-shan  (Ol  Loo),  saying. 
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M Stone*  for  my  girdle  I have,  all  complete, 
But  no  girdle  to  which  I can  tie  them; 

Anti  a vessel  of  spirit*  clear  and  sweet, 

But  with  this  hair-clad  man  I but  eye  them.M 

Yew-shan  replied,  “ I have  no  [good]  millet,  but 
I have  some  coarse.  If  you  get  up  mount  Show, 
and  cry  out,  Kdng,  Kwei!  then  I will  do  what  you 
ask." 

* The  king  wanted  to  attack  Sung,  and  to  put 
its  males  to  death,  and  take  its  women  prisoners. 
The  grand-administrator,  Pkei,  said,  “ You  may 
vanquish  [Sung],  but  you  cannot  occupy  it.” 
Accordingly  they  returned  to  Woo.’ 

The  Chuen  says  that  at  this  meeting  and 
covenant  the  precedence  was  given  to  Tsin,  and 
so  the  text  would  seem  to 

Kung-yang,  however,  says  that 
Woo  presided  over  the  meeting  (ij?  ^),  and 
in  the  chapter  about  Woo,  in  the  jijj  j|£,  or 
‘ Narratives  of  the  States  (Bk.  VII.  art.  7)/  it 
is  expressly  said  that  ‘ the  duke  of  Woo  took  the 
precedence  at  the  covenant  ( 

/ to  which  Tsin  was  obliged  to 
consent  by  a demonstration  of  an  intention  to 
proceed  to  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Woo,  Tsin 
glossing  over  its  humiliation  by  getting  the  vis- 
count to  give  up  for  the  time  his  assumed  title 
of  king. 

The  K‘ang-he  editors  say  on  the  subject, 

‘ Former  scholars  have  taken  different  sides  on 
this  question,  some  agreeing  with  Tso-she,  and 
others  with  the  Narratives  of  Woo.  If  we  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  covenant  of  Sung,  how, 
when  Tsin  was  still  in  the  possession  of  its 
strength,  it  yet  conceded  the  precedence  to  Ts‘oo, 
it  appears  reasonable  to  say  that  Ting  of  Tsin 
could  not  now  take  precedence  of  Woo.  But 
again  wheu  we  consider  how,  while  Woo  was  at 
this  meeting,  news  was  brought  to  the  king  of  the 
danger  the  State  was  in  from  Yueh,  and  how  in 
Ills  alarm  he  cut  the  throats  of  7 men  who 
brought  the  news,  it  also  appears  reasonable  to 
•ay  that,  with  such  a reason  for  apprehension, 
he  would  not  dare  to  contest  the  precedence  any 
longer.  There  is  a connexion  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Ch-un  T*‘ew,  and  it  api**ar«  to  be  matter 
of  fact.  The  view  of  Chaou  K-wang,  that  Woo 
and  Tain  met  on  equal  terms,  just  as  when  host  ! 


and  guest  now  drink  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
historians  of  Tsin  represented  that  Tsin  had 
the  precedence,  while  those  of  Woo  assigned  it  to 
Woo,  each  side  supporting  its  own  ruler,  seerna 
also  to  be  reasonable ; and  we  therefore  give  it  a 
place.’  I do  not  think  that  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  a positive  decision  in  the  matter. 
The  meeting  was,  no  doubt,  called  by  Woo,  as 
assuming  to  take  the  lead  in  the  States ; but  the 
intelligence  of  the  invasion  by  Yueh  may  have 
emboldened  Tsin  to  claim  the  precedence  at  the 
covenant,  and  obliged  Woo  to  yield  it. 

As  to  the  question  about  the  title,  4 viscount 
of  Woo/  in  the  text,  no  doubt  that  was  the  title 
used  on  this  occasion  by  the  chief  of  that  State, 
as  he  had  got  the  royal  sanction  for  calling  the 
princes  together.  Still,  we  find  the  ‘ viscount 
of  Woo  ’ in  previous  paragraphs ; — see  XI.  ir. 
14,  tt  al. 

Par.  7.  Kung-yang  leaves  out  the  in  the 
name.  ‘Tsin/  says  Heu  Han,  ‘could  now  do 
nothing  more  than  “ make  incursions.”  Its  pres- 
tige was  gone.  The  three  great  families  m it 
were  eager  only  for  their  own  advantage,  and 
careless  of  the  common  weal  or  glory  of  the 
State.* 

Parr.  9,  12.  See  on  the  last  par.  of  last 
year.  Wang  T*aou  proposes  to  tranxfer  to  the 
12th  par.  of  this  year  the  Chuen  which  appears 
there.  ‘There  was/  he  says,  ‘an  intercalary 
month  this  year,  so  that  the  12th  month  of 
Chow  was  the  9th  month  of  Hea,  and  the  Ho 
star  had  not  disappeared  from  the  heavens. 
Bring  that  narrative  to  its  proper  place,  and 
all  doubts  are  resolved.  Confucius  might  cor- 
rectly say  that  the//o  star  was  still  in  the  west, 
for  there  it  was.  The  offidbrs  of  the  calendar 
might  make  a mistake ; but  he  did  not  do  so.* 

Par.  10.  J||  — see  VI.  xiv.  5;  X.  xvii.  5. 

In  those  two  passages  we  have  the  constellation 
or  space  of  the  heavens  where  the  comet  appear- 
ed specified.  There  being  no  such  specification 
here,  but  only  that  it  was  in  the  eastern  quarter, 
is  taken  as  a proof  that  it  was  visible  in  the  morn- 
ing. Many  scholars  tell  us  that  its  appearance 
in  the  east  portended  the  approaching  downfall 
of  Woo,  the  great  eastern  rower. 

Par.  11.  Kung-yang  has  tjjjja  for  Ig  None 
of  the  Chuen  give  any  particulars  ofthis  event. 
It  is  tile  4th  instance  which  we  have  in  the  text 
of  a death  perpetrated  by  the  hands  of  ruffians, 
either  really  nameless,  or  purposoly  left  so. 
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In  the  [duke’s]  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  [some]  hunters 
in  the  west  raptured  a tin. 
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The  Chuen  My*:— ‘Thi§  spring,  they  were 
banting  westwards  in  Ta-yay,  and  Ts‘oo-ahang, 
one  of  Shuh-sun’s  waggoners,  captured  a l in. 
Thinking  the  thing  was  inauspicious,  he  gave  [the 
creature]  to  the  forester.  Chung-uo  went  to  see 
it  and  said,  "It  is  a lin •”  on  which  they  took  it, 
[and  carried  it  away  to  the  capital].’ 

The  Chaen  enables  us  to  determine  the  gtj 
in  the  text  as  meaning  the  west  of  Loo.  Ta- 
yay  was  the  name  of  a marsh, — in  the  pres.  dis. 
of  Keu-yay  gj),  dep.  Ts‘aou-chow. 
is  the  name  of  the  winter  hunt,  used  here  appro- 
priately, because  the  greater  portion  of  the 
spring  of  Chow  was  really  in  the  natural  winter, 
or  that  of  Ilea.  The  winter  hunt  was  such  a 
regular  thing,  that  we  can  suppose  it  to  be 
mentioned  here  only  because  of  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  the  finding  the  lin. 

The  finding  of  this  lin  has  so  important  a 
place  in  the  accounts  of  the  composition  of  the 
Cli‘un  Ts‘ew,  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  here 
the  account  of  it,  which  we  find  in  the  ‘Family 
Sayings,’ or  as  we  may  term  the  work,  ‘The 
apocryphal  Analects;’  the  more  especially  as 
it  agrees  a good  deal  with  what  we  find 
in  Kung-yang. — ‘A  waggoner  of  Shuh-sun’s, 
Tsze-ts(oo-shang,  was  gathering  firewood  in 
Ta-yay,  when  he  found  a lin.  Haring  broken 
its  fore  left  leg,  he  carried  it  home  with  him  in 
a carriage.  Shuh-sun  thinking  it  inauspicious, 
threw  it  away  outside  the  suburbs,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  tell  Confucius  of  it,  saying. 
"What  is  it?  It  is  an  antelope  and  horned.” 
Confucius  went  to  see  it,  and  said,  “ It  is  a tin. 
Why  has  it  come?  Why  has  it  come?”  He 
took  the  back  of  his  sleeve  and  wiped  his  face, 
while  his  tears  wet  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  When 
Slmh-sun  beard  what  it  wot,  he  sent  and  had 
it  brought  [to  the  city].  Tsze-kung  asked  the 
master  why  he  wept,  and  Confuciua  said,  " The 
tin  comes  [only]  when  there  is  an  intelligent 
king.  Now  it  has  appeared  when  it  is  not  the 
time  for  it  to  do  so,  and  it  has  been  injured. 
This  is  why  I was  so  much  affected.”*  See  the 
pcf*  Ai  the  end  °*  the  16th  chapter.  oft 

A&n 
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What  was  the  lin  t The  earliest  mention  of 
it  is  in  the  She,  I.  L ode  XI.,  where  the  sons  of 
king  Wan  are  compared  to  its  feet,  its  forehead, 
and  its  horn ; but  neither  there,  nor  anywhere 
else  in  the  classics,  is  there  a description  of  it, 
by  which  wo  might  be  able  to  identify  it.  The 
Urh-ya  describes  it  as  having  the  body  of  an 
antelope,  the  tail  of  an  ox,  and  one  horn.  The 
Shwoh-wan,  the  earliest  dictionary,  published 
a.d.  100,  says,  ‘The  k‘e-lin  ( ffijt  ; kkt  is  the 

name  of  the  male,  and  lin  that  of  the  female)  is 
a benevolent  animal,  having  a horse’s  body,  an 
ox’s  tail,  and  a horn  of  flesh.”  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  lin  had  thus 
become  the  name  of  a fabulous  animal.  Later 
accounts,  as  we  might  expect,  improve  on  the 
Urh-ya  and  Shwoh-wftn.  See  Medhurst  on  the 
cliaracter  Williams  says,  * Lin, — the  female 

of  the  unicorn.  The  idea  of  the  Chinese  uni- 
corn may  have  been  derived  from  a one-horned 
Tibetan  equine  animal.* 

All  this  does  not  help  us  to  a satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  the  tin  was.  We 
may  be  sure  there  never  was  such  am  animal  as 
the  lexicographers  and  scholars  of  China  de- 
scribe and  delight  to  dwell  upon.  If  Confucius 
saw  any  animal  at  all,  we  can  only  suppose  it 
was  some  sort  of  antelope,  uncommon  in  Loo. 
For  my  part,  I doubt  whether  this  paragraph 
be  from  him  at  all. 

The  importance  attaching  to  it  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  with  it  the  Ch*un  Ts‘6w, 
to  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  Confucius,  is  all  but 
universally  believed  to  terminate.  The  editions 
by  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang,  indeed,  end  with 
this;  but  Tso-she  continued  his  labours  on  to 
tlie  4th  year  of  duke  Taou,  who  followed  Gae; 
and  up  to  the  day  Ke-ch‘ow  of  the  4th  month 
of  Gao’s  16th  year,  the  regular  form  of  ail  the 
preceding  annals  is  preserved,  the  disciple* 
having  digested,  it  is  said,  the  records  of  Loo, 
as  their  master  had  done,  down  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  Tso-she  continuing  his  labours 
on  them,  and  on  subsequent  years  in  his  own 
fashion.  Having  determined  to  translate  all  of 
Tso-she’s  collections  in  this  work,  I proceed  to 
do  so.  The  difference  between  the  disciples’ 
supplement  and  the  previous  text  will  be  mark- 
ed by  the  small  type  of  the  original  and  the 
translation. 

A few  remarks  are  still  necessary  on  the 
connexion  which  has  been  and  is  maintained 
between  the  appearance  of  the  lin,  and  the 
composition  of  the  text.  Confucius,  say  Too 
and  a host  of  followers,  was  so  impressed  by 
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seeing  the  tin}  that  he  immediately  formed  the  not  dare  to  pronounce  any  decision  whether  it 
purpose  to  compile  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew.  Ho  Hew,  was  the  completion  of  the  book  which  moved 
the  glossarist  of  Kung-y&ng,  followed  also  by  the  tin  to  come,  or  whether  it  wan  the  appear  - 
many  others,  says  that  he  had  finished  the  work  ance  of  the  tin  which  moved  Confucius  to  com- 
to  the  end  of  Gae's  13th  year,  and  abandoned  pose  the  book.  It  may,  indeed,  be  presumed, 
his  stylus,  when  he  saw  the  tin.  Both  sides  that  the  appearance  of  the  creature  at  a time 
hare  nothing  but  their  own  conjectures  to  go  not  proper  for  it,  and  its  then  being  killed,  was 
upon.  The  K‘ang-he  editors  intimate  their  altogether  an  inauspicious  thing;  and  if  tho 
dissent  from  the  former  view,  and  quote  with  sage  then  laid  his  stylus  aside,  we  may  be  as- 
approbation  the  opinion  of  Choo  He:— *1  do  sured  he  meant  thereby  to  intimate  something!* 
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Till  of  Little  Choo  came  a fugitive  to  Loo,  transferring  to  it  [the  city  of] 
Kow-yih. 

In  gammer,  in  the  fourth  month,  Ch‘in  Ring  seized  his  ruler,  and  placed 
him  in  Shoo-chow. 

On  KSng-seuh,  Shah  Seaon  died. 

In  the  fifth  month,  on  King-shin,  the  first  day  of  the  moon,  the  son  was 
eclipsed. 

Tsung  Shoo  of  Chfin  fled  from  that  State  to  Ts'oo. 

Hiiang  Toy  of  Sung  entered  Ts'aou,  and  held  it  in  revolt. 

K’ing,  viscount  of  Ken,  died. 

In  the  sixth  month,  Huang  Toy  of  Song  fled  from  Tg'aon  to  Wei ; and 
Hiiang  Ch'son  of  Sang  came  a fugitive  to  Loo. 

The  people  of  Ts‘e  murdered  their  ruler  Jin  in  Shoo^how. 

In  autumn,  Chaou  Tang  of  Tain  led  a force,  and  invaded  Wei. 

In  the  eighth  month,  on  Sin-ch'ow,  Chung  san  Ho-ke  died. 

In  winter,  Tsung  Shoo  of  Ch‘in  entered  Chfin  again  from  Ts'oo,  and  the 
people  of  Chfin  pat  him  to  death. 

Tuen  Mae  of  Chin  fled  from  that  State  to  Ts'oo. 

There  was  a comet. 

There  was  famine. 


Par.  2.  Kow-yih,— ace  cm  XII.  1.  Too  gives 
it  there  as  belonging  to  Choo,  while  here  we 
have  Y ih  of  Little  Choo  betraying  or  surrendering 
it  to  Loo.  We  can  easily  suppose  that,  during 
the  troubles  through  which  Choo  Itad  passed 
since  the  2d  year  of  Gae,  Little  Choo  had 
managed  to  appropriate  this  place. 

The  Chuen  says : — 1 When  Yih  came  a refugee, 
offering  to  surrender  Kow-yih,  he  said,  “ Send 
Taze-loo  to  make  an  agreement  with  me;  I will 
have  no  covenant.”  It  was  proposed  to  Tsze-loo 
that  he  should  go,  but  he  refused.  Ke  K'ang-tszc 
then  sent  Jen  Tew  to  any  to  him,  “ Why  should 
you  think  the  tiling  a disgrace  to  you,  since  he 
will  put  confidence  in  your  words,  while  he  will 
not  do  so  in  a covenant  with  our  State  of  1000 
chariots T"  Tsze-ioo  replied,  “If  Loo  have 
hostilities  with  Little  Choo,  I will  die  before  its 
capital,  without  presuming  to  ask  any  questions 
about  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Bnt  Yih  is  act- 
ing a traitor’s  part,  and  to  give  effect  to  his 
words  would  be  to  treat  him  aa  if  he  were 
righteous.  1 cannot  do  it.”  ’ 

Par.  *.  $5*  j'H  »ppe*ri  In  the  * Historical 
Records  ’ as  It  waa  a city  of  Ts*e,  in 

the  south-east  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  T‘&ng,  dcp. 
Yen-chow. 

The  Chuen  say* : — ‘ When  duke  Keen  of  Ta‘o 
waa  in  Loo  (He  waa,  then,  simply  Jin,  the  son 
of  Yang-sing;  ace  on  XI.  9,  ei  al.),  K‘an  Che 
became  a favourite  with  him ; and  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  State,  he  employed  Che  aa  hia 
chief  minister.  Ch‘in  Ch‘ing-taze  (Ch4n  H&ng) 
was  afraid  of  him,  and  was  constantly  turning 
his  head  round  to  look  at  him  in  the  court. 
Yang,  [chief  of!  the  charioteers,  said  to  the 
duke,  “ Ch‘in  ana  K^n  cannot  continue  together. 


You  must  choose  between  them."  The  duke, 
however,  did  not  listen  to  him. 

‘When  Tsze-go  (K‘an  Cbe)  was  going  his 
rounds  at  night,  he  met  ChHn  Yih  (TheTtze-h&ng 
of  the  battle  of  I-ling,  XI.  2)  who  had  killed  a 
man,  seized  him,  and  carried  him  into  [the 
court].  At  the  time  the  Ch‘in-clan  was  all 
harmonious,  so  that  [the  chief]  made  Yih  say 
that  he  waa  ill,  and  sent  rice  water  to  wash  his 
head  with,  and  at  the  same  time  spirits  and  meat. 
With  the  latter  he  feasted  his  keeper,  made  him 
drunk,  killed  him,  and  effected  his  escape ; and 
upon  this  Tszc-go  imposed  a covenant  with  the 
Cn‘in  In  the  house  of  one  of  their  principal 
elders. 

4 Before  this,  Ch‘in  P*aou  had  wished  to  get  an 
office  under  Tsze-go,  and  had  employed  one  of 
the  Kung-suns  to  apeak  for  him.  A death 
taking  place  in  hia  family,  the  thing  was  stop- 
ped for  a time,  but  afterwards  the  Kung-aun 
said  to  Tsze-go,  44  There  is  Chin  P‘aou,  tall  but 
humpbacked,  with  a look  to  the  sky.  If  he 
serve  you,  you  are  sure  to  be  pleased  with  him. 
He  wishes  to  be  an  officer  with  you,  but  I have 
been  afraid  of  the  man,  and  delayed  informing 
you  of  his  wish.'1  44 What  harm  can  he  do?** 
said  Tsze-go;  “he  will  be  at  my  disposal." 
Accordingly  he  employed  him  as  one  of  his  offi- 
cers. Before  long,  he  talked  with  P‘aou  about 
[the  Affairs  of]  the  government,  and  being 
pleased  with  him,  made  him  a favourite.  [One 
dav]  he  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
driving  out  Ch‘in-she  and  his  adherents,  and 
getting  him  appointed  in  hia  place.  P*aou  re- 
plied, “ My  connexion  with  ChHn-she  ia  remote, 
and  they  who  are  opposed  to  you  are  only  a few 
individuals;  why  should  you  drive  them  all 
out?”  He  then  informed  Ch  in-sbe  [of  what 
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Tsze-go  was  intending},  when  Tsze-hftng  (Ch‘in 
Yih)  said,  “ lie  has  got  the  ruler.  If  you  do 
not  take  the  initiative,  he  will  bring  calamity 
on  you.”  Tsze-hftng  then  took  up  his  quarters 
[privately]  in  the  duke's  palace. 

‘In  summer,  in  the  5th  month,  on  Jin-shin, 
Ch'ing-tsze  and  his  brothers  went  in  4 cha- 
riots to  the  duke's.  Tsze-go  was  in  his  tent 
(His  office),  and  came  out  to  meet  them,  but 
they  entered  the  palace,  and  shut  the  door 
[against  him].  [One  of]  the  attendants  at- 
tempted to  withstand  them,  but  he  was  killed 
by  Tsze-hang.  The  duke  and  his  wife  were 
drinking  in  the  T*an  tower,  but  Ch'ing-tsze 
removed  him  to  the  [state-]  chamber.  The 
duke  laid  hold  of  a spear,  intending  to  strike 
him  with  it,  but  Tsze-yu,  the  grand -historio- 
grapher said,  “There  is  nothing  intended  in- 
jurious to  you.  He  means  to  remove  all  harm 
from  you.”  Ch^ng-tszc  then  quitted  the  palace, 
and  t4>ok  up  his  quarters  in  the  treasury. 
Hearing  there  that  the  duke  was  still  enraged, 
he  proposed  leaving  the  State,  saying,  “Where 
shall  I not  find  a ruler?"  but  Tsze-hang  drew  his 
sword,  and  said,  “Delay  is  the  thief  of  business. 
Who  is  there  that  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Ch‘»n  clan?  By  the  ancestors  of  1 
the  Clrin  I will  kill  you,  [if  you  go].”  On  this 
Ch'ing-tsze  stopped. 

‘Tsze-go  returned  home,  and  collected  his 
followers,  with  whom  he  attacked  the  great  gate 
and  a small  gate  of  the  palace.  Unsuccessful 
in  both  attempts,  he  left  the  city  and  was  pur- 
sued by  Ch4in-she,  when  he  lost  bis  way  in  a 
narrow  pass,  and  went  to  Fung-k*ew,  the  people 
of  which  seized  him,  and  informed  [Ch'in-she  of 
the  capture]  and  he  was  then  put  to  death  at 
the  Kwoh  barrier-gate.  Clring-tsze  was  about 
to  put  to  death  Tsze-fang  of  Ta-luh,  but  Ch*in 
Yin  interceded  for  him,  and  his  life  was  spared. 
He  then,  as  if  by  the  duke’s  orders,  took  a car- 
riage which  was  on  the  road,  and  drove  off;  but 
when  he  had  got  to  Urh  the  people  all  knew 
the  truth,  on  which  he  turned  to  the  east,  and 
left  the  city  by  the  Yung  gate.  Ch*in  P'aou 
offered  him  a carriage,  but  he  would  not  receive 
it,  saying,  “Yin  interceded  for  n»y  life,  and 
P'aou  would  now  givo  me  a carriage; — as  if  I 
had  a private  understanding  with  them.  Hav- 
ing served  Tsze-go,  if  I should  have  a private 
understanding  with  his  enemy,  how  should  I be 
able  to  see  the  officers  of  Loo  aud  Wei  ?”  Tung- 
kwoh  Kea  (Tsze-fang)  then  fled  to  Wei. 

‘On  K&ug-shin,  Clrin  Hftng  confined  the  duke 
in  Shoo-chow,  when  the  duke  said,  “ If  I hail 
followed  early  the  advice  of  Yang,  I should  not 
have  come  to  this  ” * 

Parr.  7,  9.  Sung  had  extinguished  the  State 
of  Ts'aou  in  the  spring  of  Gae's  8th  year,  so 
that  its  capital  was  now  only  a city  of  Sung. 
Huang  Tuy,  it  has  been  observed  before,  was 
the  same  as  the  Hwau  Tuy  of  the  Ana.  VII. 
xxii.,  a younger  brother  of  Hcang  Ch'aou, 
whose  name  has  occurred  recently  several  times. 
The  llcangs  of  Sung  were  all  II  wans,  as  being 
descended  from  duke  Hwan,  whose  death  is 
mentioned  in  V.  lx.  1.  One  of  his  sons  was  called 
Hi»ng-foo  Heih  ([fl]  JJ^),  and  from  him 

came  the  Heang  clan,  one  of  his  grandsons, 
Hcang  Scuh,  playing,  as  we  saw,  a very  consid- 
erable part  in  public  affairs  in  the  time  of 
duke  Scang. 


| The  Ohuen  here  says:— ‘The  favour  which 
was  shown  to  11  wan  Tuy  of  bung  proved  in- 
jurious to  the  duke,  who  purposed  to  take  Tuy 
off,  and  with  that  object  made  the  duchess 
[-dowager]  frequently  invite  him.  Before  he 
could  execute  his  purpose,  however,  Tuy  took 
the  initiative  hy  plotting  agAinst  the  duke,  and 
asked  that  Hits  city  of  ] Gan  might  be  exchanged 
for  Poh.  This  the  duke  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  an  ancestral  temple  at  Poh,  hut  he 
added  to  Gan  seven  [other  adjacent]  towns,  on 
which  Tuv  invited  the  duke  to  an  entertainment 
there.  The  time  was  to  be  at  mid-day,  and  Tuy 
brought  to  the  place  all  the  men-at-arms  of  his 
family.  The  duke  got  know  ledge  of  this,  and 
informed  Hwang  Yay  of  it,  saying,  “1  have 
cherished  Tuy,  and  now  he  is  going  to  do  evil. 
Let  me  ask  your  immediate  help.”  The  mar- 
shal Tsze-chung  (Ysy)  replied,  “ An  insubordi- 
nate subject  is  hated  hy  spiritual  Beings;  how 
much  more  must  he  be  so  by  men!  How  should 
I presume  not  to  obey  your  command?  But  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  get  the  aid  of  the 
master  of  the  Left  (Ch'aou,  Tuy's  elder  brother). 
Let  me  call  him  here  by  an  order  from  you.  ” 
Now,  whenever  the  master  of  the  Left  was  going 
to  take  a meal,  he  had  a bell  struck  ; and  [just 
then]  they  heard  the  sound  of  it.  “ lie  is  going 
to  his  meal,”  said  the  duke.  After  the  meal, 
they  heard  the  music  strike  up  [again],  and  the 
duke  said,  “Now  you  can  go.  Yny  then  drove 
to  the  master,  and  said,  “ The  tracers  have  come 
with  word  that  there  are  [some]  large  deer  at 
the  Fung  marsh,  and  the  duke  said  to  me, 
“Although  Tuy  has  not  come  yet,  wlmt  would 
you  say  to  getting  the  master  of  the  Left,  and 
hunting  them  with  him?”  He  shrank,  however, 
from  sending  you  word,  and  1 resolved  to  try 
and  get  you  to  go  myself.  The  duke  is  in  haste, 
and  I came  for  you  in  my  carriage.”  The  mas- 
ter gut  into  the  carriage  with  him;  and  when 
they  arrived  [at  the  palace],  the  duke  told  him 
the  whole  affair,  on  which  he  prostrated  him- 
self, and  wus  unable  to  rise  up.  “Speak  to 
him,”  said  the  marshal ; and  the  duke  swore 
I by  Heaven  above,  and  by  [the  Spirits  ofl 
the  dukes,  his  predecessors,  that  he  would 
not  injure  him.  The  master  then  replied,  “The 
insubordination  of  Tuy  is  a calamity  to  Sung. 
I will  not  presume  not  to  be  entirely  obedient 
to  your  orders."  The  marshal  then  asked  from 
him  his  symbol  of  office,  and  proceeded  with  it 
to  order  his  followers  to  attack  IJwan-she. 
The  elders  of  the  clan  and  old  officers  objected, 
but  the  new  officers  said  that  they  would  obey 
the  orders  of  their  ruler.  Accordingly  they 
attacked  the  mansion.  Tsze-kH*  dashed  off  in 
a chariot  to  inform  Tuy,  who  wished  to  enter 
the  city.  Tsze-keu,  however,  stopped  him,  say- 
ing, “ You  have  been  unable  to  serve  the  ruler, 
and  would  now  attack  the  capital ; — the  people 
will  not  be  with  you,  and  you  would  only  invite 
your  death.”  lie  then  entered  'JYaou,  and  held 
it  in  revolt. 

‘In  the  Oth  month,  Ch‘aou,  master  of  the 
Left,  was  sent  to  attack  Ts*aou;  and  [being 
unsuccessful],  he  wished  to  get  some  of  the 
great  officers  as  hostages  [for  his  safety]  before 
he  would  [re-]  enter  [the  capital].  Not  being 
able  to  do  this,  he  also  entered  Ts'aou,  and  seized 
some  people  there  to  hold  as  hostages.  Tuy 
said  to  him  “You  should  not  do  that.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  serve  our  ruler;  and  if  wc 
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also  trespass  against  the  people,  what  shall  we 
do?”  On  this  he  let  them  go,  and  then  the 
people  revolted  from  them,  on  which  Tuy  fled 
to  Wei,  and  Ch‘aou  to  us  in  Loo.  The  duke  of 
Sung  sent  to  stop  the  latter,  saying,  “ I made 
an  engagement  with  you.  I will  not  extinguish 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Heang  family.”  Ch'aou 
however,  declined  to  return,  and  said,  “ My 
offence  is  great,  and  would  justify  you  in  extin- 
guishing the  family  of  Hwan.  If  from  regard  to 
my  fathers,  you  suffer  the  family  to  be  perpetu- 
ated, it  will  be  an  act  of  your  kindness ; but  as 
for  me,  I cannot  enter  Sung.”  Sze-ma  New  (A 
brother  of  Tuy  and  Ch'aou,  and  a disciple  of 
Confucius ; see  Ana.  XII.  iii.,  iv.,  v.)  surrendered 
his  city  and  badge  of  authority,  and  went  to  Ts*e. 
As  Tuy  was  quitting  the  territory  of  Wei,  the 
chief  of  the  Kung-w&n  family  attacked  him, 
and  asked  from  him  the  hwantj-gem  of  tho 
sovereigns  of  Hea.  Tuy  gave  him  a different 
gem,  and  fled  to  Ts‘e,  where  Chin  Clring-tsze 
appointed  him  a minister  of  inferior  rank,  on 
which  New  gave  back  the  city  Twhich  he  had 
received  in  Ts‘e],  and  went  to  Woo.  The  peo- 
ple of  Woo  hating  him,  he  came  back  from  that 
Ntate,  and  received  invitations  from  Chaou 
Kcen-tsze  and  Chin  Ch‘ing-tsze;  but  he  died 
outside  the  gate  of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of 
Loo,  and  was  buried  by  K'ang-she  at  K‘ew-yu.* 
Par.  10.  Continuing  the  narrative  under  par. 
3,  the  Omen  here  says: — *On  Keah-woo,  Chin 
1'ftngofTs‘e  murdered  his  ruler  Jin  in  Shoo- 
chow.  K‘ung  K‘ew  fasted  3 days,  and  then 
begged  [the  duke]  that  he  would  invade  Ts‘e. 
Thrice  lie  made  the  request,  and  the  duke  said, 
4‘  Loo  has  long  been  kept  in  a state  of  weak- 
ness by  Ts*e.  If  we  should  invade  Ts‘e,  as  you 
[propose],  what  could  we  do?”  K'ung  K‘cw 
replied,  “There  are  one  half  of  the  people  of 
Tre  who  do  not  agree  with  Ch*in  Hftng  in  his 
murder  of  his  ruler.  If  with  all  the  force  of 
Loo  we  attack  one  half  of  that  of  T»‘e,  we 
shall  conquer  it.”  The  duke  asked  him  to  lay 
the  matter  before  Ke-sun,  but  Confucius  de- 
clined to  do  that,  retired,  and  said  to  some  one, 


“ Having  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  great  offi- 
cers, I did  not  dare  not  to  speak  of  such  a 
matter.”  ’ 

See  in  the  Ana.,  XIV.  xxii.,  an  account  of  the 
conduct  of  Confucius  on  this  occasion,  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  the  Chuen  gives  here. 

The  House  of  T‘Sen  (ffj)  is  represented  by 
many  historians  as  from  this  year  the  ruling 
House  of  Ts*e.  The  Chuen  on  IIL  xxli.  3, 
mentions  how  the  Kung-tsze  Hwan  of 

Chin,  styled  King-chung,  took  refuge 

iu  Ts'e,  and  the  Historical  Records  say  that  he 
adopted  tho  clan-name  of  T'een  (ffl  J*>» 
though  in  Tso-slie  his  descendants  always  appear 
as  Chins  ([^).  A brother  of  duke  Keen  nomi- 
nally succeeded  to  him  as  marquis  of  Ts'e,  and 
the  House  of  Keang  was  represented  till  B.C. 
890,  when  Ho,  a great-grandson  of 

Chin  or  T een  Hang  put  an  end  to  the  farce, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  king  Gan,  in  B.C. 
386,  as  ruler  of  Ts'e. 

Par.  12.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Before  this, 
[Ho-ke’s]  son  Mang  Seeh  was  going  to  keep 
his  horses  in  Ching,  but  the  Kung-sun  Suh, 
commandant  of  Ching,  refused  to  admit  him, 
saying,  ‘ Mang-sun  does  nothing  but  distress 
Ching.  We  will  not  keep  his  horses  for  him.” 
The  young  man  in  a rage  surprised  the  place; 
but  his  followers  not  being  able  to  enter  it,  he 
returned.  An  officer  was  sent  from  Ching  [to 
explain  the  circumstancesj,  but  the  young  chief 
had  him  scourged.  In  autumn,  In  the  8th 
month,  on  Sin-cli*ow,  wheu  Mang  E-tsze  died, 
officers  of  Ching  hurried  to  be  present  at  tho 
death-rites,  but  they  were  not  admitted ; and  they 
' wept  in  the  street,  with  sackcloth  on  their  heads 
and  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  bare,  wanting 
to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  services,  which 
was  not  accorded  to  them.  They  were  afraid  in 
consequence  to  return  to  Ching/ 
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XV.  1 In  the  [dnke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  Ch‘ing 
revolted. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  Kaou  Woo-p‘oi  of  Ts‘e  fled  from  that  State 

to  North  Yen. 

3 The  earl  of  Ch‘ing  invaded  Song. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  there  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 

5 Chaou  Yang  of  Tsin  led  a force  and  invaded  Wei. 

In  winter,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  invaded  ChSng. 

7 Wo  made  peace  with  Ts‘e. 

8 Kung-m&ng  K‘ow  of  Wei  fled  from  that  State  to  Ts‘e. 


Par.  1.  Till*  revolt  of  ChHng  wai  a conse- 
quence of  the  events  related  under  par.  12.  of 
last  year.  The  Cliuen  says: — ' ‘This  spring, 
C'lring  revolted  to  Ts*e.  Woo  pili  (The  son  of 
llo-kc,  and  now  the  Head  of  the  Mflng-sun  clan. 
His  name  was  Che — attacked  it,  but  with- 
out success;  on  which  he  fortified  Shoo.* 

Parr.  2 — G.  [Tso-she  introduces  here  two 
narratives: — 

1st.’  In  summer,  Tste-se  and  Tszc-k‘c  of  Ts*oo 
invaded  Woo,  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  T'ung. 
The  marquis  of  Ch*in  sent  condolences  on  the 
occasion  to  Woo  by  the  Kung-sun  Cliing-tszc. 
who  died  on  the  way  at  Leaug.  [The  asristant- 
coinmissioner]  proposed  to  proceed  with  his  body 
to  the  court  of  Woo,  but  the  viscount  sent  the 
grand-administrator  P*ei  to  present  to  him  the 
customary  offerings  and  messages  on  the  toils  of 
his  journey,  and  to  decline  [his  further  progress], 
saying,  “ Considering  the  unseasonable  rise  of 
the  waters,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  toss  about 
and  overwhelm  the  body  of  the  commissioner, 
and  thereby  increase  the  sorrow  of  my  ruler. 
He  therefore  ventures  to  decline  the  further 
progress  of  your  excellency."  The  Woo-director, 
K ’ite (Being  t he  Assistant-commissioner),  replied, 
“ My  ruler  having  heard  of  the  unreasonable 
conduct  of  TVoo  in  repeating  its  invasions  of 
Woo,  and  destroying  jour  people,  appointed 
me  assistant  in  this  mission,  to  condole  with  the 
officers  of  your  ruler.  Unfortunately,  the  [chief-] 
commissioner  encountered  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
so  that  our  great  business  fell  [for  a time]  to 
the  ground,  and  he  took  his  leave  of  the  world 
at  Lcang.  Home  days  have  been  lost  in  collect- 
ing what  was  necessary  for  hia  remains,  but  a 
day  hence  1 should  have  advanced  to  another 
station.  But  now  your  ruler’s  orders  have  met 
me,  telling  me  not  to  approach  with  the  body  to 
his  gate; — my  ruler’s  commission  must  thus  be 
thrown  away  among  the  grass.  I have  heard, 
however,  that  it  is  a rule  of  propriety  to  serve  when 
dead  as  wc  serve  when  living.  Hence  there  is  the 
rule,  that  if  [a  commissioner!  dies  when  engaged 
on  a court  or  a complimentary  visit,  the  bui-inets 


should  be  discharged  with  hta  corpse,  and  also 
there  is  the  rule  about  the  course  to  be  pursued 
w hen  the  death  occurs  of  him  to  whom  the  visit 
is  being  made.  If  now  1 do  not  accomplish  the 
mission  with  the  laxly.  I ahull  return  as  if  the 
death  [of  your  ruler]  had  taken  place; — which 
surely  would  be  in>proja*r.  The  use  of  the  rule 
serves  to  prevent  people’s  indifference,  though 
they  may  still  sometimes  transgress  it;  but  now 
your  Excellency  says,  * He  is  dead,  and  you  may 
neglect  it:’ — this  is  to  put  the  rule  away.  How 
can  your  ruler  thus  become  lord  of  the  States? 
Tlie  ancients  had  the  saying,  (lnfiict  no  stain 
on  a deceased  officer.*  I,  the  assistant-com- 
missioner. propose  to  carry  my  chiefs  body  to 
discharge  his  commission.  If  the  commission 
of  our  ruler  can  only  reach  your  ruler’s  place, 
although  [the  body]  should  fall  into  the  deep 
gulf,  it  will  be  the  doing  of  Heaven,  and  through 
no  fault  of  your  ruler  or  of  the  ferry-men.’* 
Upon  this  the  people  of  Woo  received  K‘ae,  [as 
he  proposed].’ 

2d.’  In  autumn,  Ch*in  Kwan  of  Ts‘c  passed 
by  [the  ca|  ital  of]  Wei  on  his  way  to  Ts*oo, 
when  Chung  Yew  (Taze-loo)  went  to  sec  him, 
and  said,  ‘ Heaven  perhaps  is  using  Ch‘iu-sheas 
its  axe.  He  has  cut  down  the  ducal  House  of 
Ts‘e,  but  we  cannot  know  whether  some  other 
man  may  not  possess  it.  Nor  can  we  know 
whether  lie  shall  not  in  the  end  enjoy  it  himself. 
Would  it  not  bo  well  to  treat  Loo  well,  and  wait 
for  the  time  [to  come]?  Why  should  you  show 
hatred  to  it?”  Tsze-ytih  (Ch‘in  Kwan)  said, 
“Yes.  I have  received  your  orders.  Do  you 
send  some  one  to  lay  the  thing  before  my  bro- 
ther (Ch‘in  Hang,  or  Clring-tsze).*”] 

Far.  7.  The  Chuen  says  :— * In  winter,  wo 
made  peace  with  Ts‘e,  and  Tsze-fuh  King-pih 
went  to  that  State,  with  Taze-kung  as  assistant- 
commissioner.  ’The  latter  went  to  see  the  Kung- 
stui  Clring  (Who  had  been  commandant  of 
Ch*ing),  and  said  to  him,  “ All  men  who  arc  in  the 
service  of  others  [should  be  faithful],  but  they 
[often]  show  a lalse  heart;  how  much  more 
I may  the  people  of  Ta‘e,  though  they  are  [for 
the  present]  doing  service  to  you,  be  expected  to 
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play  double!  You  are  a descendant  of  the 
duke  of  Chow,  and  enjoyed  great  advantages 
[in  Loo],  but  still  your  thoughts  have  been  on 
unrighteousness.  Why  have  you  adopted  such 
a course  as  is  likely  to  ruin  the  State  of  your 
ancestors,  when  you  could  not  get  ftn  advantage 
[which  you  desired]?"  Cb*ing  replied,  “Good! 
Alas  tlut  I did  not  earlier  hear  your  instruc- 
tions 1" 

* Chin  Ching-tsze  assigned  their  lodging  to 
the  guests,  and  said  to  them,  “ My  ruler  has 
sent  uie  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  to  do  ser- 
vice to  your  ruler  as  he  has  done  to  the  ruler 
of  Wei.”  King-pih  made  a sign  to  Tsze-kung 
to  advance  and  reply,  which  he  did,  saying, 
“This  is  the  desire  of  our  ruler.  Formerly,  when 
the  people  of  Tain  invaded  Wei  (In  the  8th  year 
of  Ting),  Ts‘e  on  account  of  Wei  attacked  [the 
city]  Kwan-she  of  Tsin,  and  lost  600  chariots. 
Notwithstanding,  it  made  a grant  of  territory  to 
Wei,  and  assigned  it  in  writing  12,500  families 
on  the  west  of  the  Tsc.  and  the  south  of  Clioh, 
Me,  and  H&ng.  When  the  people  of  Woo 
attacked  our  poor  State  (In  Gae’s  8th  year),  ! 
Ts'e  took  advantage  of  our  distress  to  take 
Hwan  and  Shon;  in  consequence  of  which  our  ' 
ruler  became  cold  to  it.  If  indeed  you  will 
deal  with  him  as  you  have  dealt  with  the  ruler 
of  Wei,  this  is  what  we  desire."  Ching-tsze  was 
pinched  by  this  address,  and  restored  Ch'iug,'  on 
which  Kung-sun  Suh  (/.  q.  Kung-sun  Citing) 
entered  Yiug  with  his  military  stores.’ 

[Tso-she  here  relates  a revolution  in  Wei,  and 
the  death  of  Tsze-loo: — ‘ K‘ung  Yu  of  Wei  (See 
XI.  iv.  12)  married  an  elder  sister  of  Kwae-wae 
(See  II.  6,  et  a /.),  the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis, 
by  whom  he  had  a son,  Kwei.  His  attendant, 
Hw&n  Leang-foo,  was  tall  and  handsome,  and 
after  the  death  of  W&n-tszc  (Yu)  had  an  in- 
trigue with  his  mistress.  When  her  brother  was 
in  Ts*eih  (II.  6),  she  sent  this  Leang-foo  to  him, 
and  the  prince  then  said  to  him,  “If  you  can 
bring  it  about  that  I enter  the  capital  and  get  the 
State,  you  shall  have  the  cap  and  the  carriage 
of  a great  officer,  and  3 capital  offences  shall 
be  forgiven  you."  They  covenanted  together, 
and  the  attendant  made  request  for  the  other 
to  Pih-ke  (The  lady). 

* In  the  intercalary  month,  Leang-foo  and  the 
prince  entered  the  capital,  and  stopped  in  an 
outer  orchard  of  the  K(ung  family.  At  night, 
disguised  as  women,  they  were  driven  by  a 
eunuch  to  the  house.  The  steward  Lwan  Ning 
asked  who  they  were,  and  admitted  them  on 
being  told  that  they  were  ladies  related  to  the 
family.  They  then  went  to  the  apartments  of 
Pih-ke;  and,  when  they  had  eaten,  that  lady 
went  before,  carrying  a spear,  and  followed  by 


the  prince  and  5 men-at-arms,  and  [two  men 
carrying]  a pig.  They  found  K‘uug  Kwci  in 
the  privy,  and  there  forced  him  to  make  a 
covenant  with  the  prince,  after  which  they 
violently  carried  him  up  into  a tower.  Lwnn 
Ning  was  making  ready  to  drink;  hut  before 
the  meat  was  fully  roasted,  he  heard  of  the 
revolution  which  was  l*eing  made,  and  sent 
information  of  it  to  Ke-tsze  (Tsze-loo).  [At 
the  same  time],  Sliaou  Hwoh  had  the  horse* 
put  to  a carriage,  sent  the  cup  round,  partook 
of  roast  meat,  and  then  carried  off  Cheh,  the 
marquis  of  Wei,  with  him  to  Loo  for  refuge. 
Ke-tsze  was  going  to  enter  the  city,  when  lie 
met  Tsze-kaou  ^Also  a disciple  of  Confucius; 
see  Ana.,  XI.  xxiv.)  about  to  leave  it,  who  said 
to  him,  “The  gate  is  shut.”  “ But  I wish  to  try 
to  go  there,”  replied  Ke-tsze.  “It  was  not  your 
doing,"  said  Tszc-kuou;  “you  need  not  sltAre  in 
the  chiefs  misfortunes.”  “ I have  eaten  his  pay," 
rejoined  the  other,  “ami  I will  not  try  to  escu|»e 
from  his  difficulties."  Tsze-kaou  then  quitted  the 
city,  and  Tszc-loo entered  it.  When  he  got  to  the 
gate  of  the  K‘ung  family,  Kung-sun  K‘nn  win 
keeping  it,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  enter. 
Ke-tsze  said,  “You  are  a grandson  of  a former 
duke.  You  seek  wlint  gain  you  can  get,  and 
shrink  from  encountering  the  difficulties  of  the 
State.  I am  not  such  an  one.  Having  got  the 
benefit  of  the  pay  of  the  State,  I will  try  to 
save  it  in  its  difficulties."  Just  then  a mes- 
senger came  out  at  the  gate,  and  Tsze-loo 
entered.  “Of  what  good,"  said  he,  “Is  it  for 
the  prince  to  deal  thus  with  K‘ung  Kwei? 
Though  you  put  him  to  death,  there  will  be  some 
one  to  continue  [his  duty  to  the  State]."  He 
also  said.  “The  prince  has  no  courage.  If 
we  burn  half  the  tower,  he  is  sure  to  let  K‘ung 
Shull  go."  When  the  prince  heard  this,  he  was 
afraid,  and  sent  down  Shill  K‘eih  and  Yu  Yen 
to  resist  Tsze-loo,  whom  they  struck  with  their 
spears,  cutting  also  the  strings  of  his  cap. 
“ The  superior  man,"  said  he,  “ does  not  let  his 
cap  fall  to  the  ground  when  he  dies;”  and  with 
this  he  tied  the  strings  again  and  died. 

‘When  Confucius  heard  of  the  disorder  in 
Wei,  lie  said,  “Ch‘ae  will  coinc  [here  safe]; 
but  Yew  will  die."  (Comp.  Ana.,  XI.  xii.)*r 
K‘ung  Kwei  then  raised  duke  Chwang  (Kwae- 
wae)  to  the  mnrquisate.  He  dhl  what  harm  ho 
could  to  the  old  ministers,  and  wanted  to  remove 
them  all.  He  began  by  saying  to  Mwan  Ch‘ingr 
the  minister  of  Instruction,  “I  have  had  long 
experience  of  distress  abroad.  Do  you  now 
make  a trial  of  it."  Ctiing  retired,  and  com- 
municated this  to  Pe,  superintendent  of  the 
market,  and  wished  with  him  to  attack  the 
1 duke.  But  the  scheme  did  not  take  effect.'} 
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XVI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  sixteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  on 
Kc-maou,  K‘wae-wae,  heir-son  of  Wei,  entered  the  capital  from  IVeih, 
and  Choh,  marquis  of  Wei,  came  to  Loo  a fugitive. 

2 In  the  second  month,  Tsze-seuen  ChHng  of  Wei  fled  from  that  State  to 
Song. 

8 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ke-ch‘ow,  K*ang  K‘ew  died. 


Parr.  1,2.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘In  the  16th 
year,  in  spring,  Mwah  ChMug  (The  Tsze-acuen 
Chdng  of  the  text)  and  Pe,  superintendent  of 
the  market-place  (See  the  narrative  at  the  end 
of  laat  year),  fled  from  Wei  to  Sung.  The  mar- 
quis of  Wei  aent  Yen  Woo-tsze  to  announce 
[his  restoration]  at  [the  court  of  1 Chow,  Bay- 
ing, “ K‘wae-wae,  having  offended  against  the 
marquis  his  father  and  the  marchioness  his  mo- 
ther, was  obliged  to  flee  for  refuge  to  Tsin. 
That  State  from  regard  to  [ids  connexion  with] 
the  royal  House,  and  mindful  of  him  as  thereby 
connected  with  itself,  placed  him  near  the  Ho. 
By  the  secret  influence  of  Heaven  upon  his 
mind,  he  has  [now]  obtained  the  inheritance  of 
his  State,  and  has  sent  his  humble  servant  Heih, 
to  inform  the  king’s  ministers  thereof.”  The 
king  caused  duke  P'ing  of  Shen  to  return  this 
reply,  M Heih  has  come  with  his  admirable  mes- 
sage, and  laid  it  before  me,  the  One  man.  Let 
him  go,  and  say  to  my  uncle,  4 1 rejoice  in  your 
success,  and  restore  to  you  and  your  descend- 
ants your  emoluments  and  rank.  Be  reverent! 
Heaven  is  now  blessing  you  ; but  if  you  are  not 
reverent,  it  will  not  bestow  its  blessing ; and 
repentance  then  will  be  of  no  avail.’  ” * 

Par.  3.  With  this  par.  ends  the  continuation 
of  Confucius*  Work  by  his  disciples.  Hence- 
forth there  is  no  more  text  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew, 
real  or  supplementary.  ‘The  sage  having  been 
bom,’  says  Too  Yu,  ‘in  the  22d  year  of  duke 
Scang  (But  see  the  note  at  the  end  of  IX.  xxl.), 
wras  now  73  years  old.  In  the  4th  month  of 
this  year,  the  18th  day  was  Yih-ch*ow  ( 

There  was  no  Ke-eh*ow  in  it.  Ke-cli‘ow  was 
the  12th  day  of  the  5th  month;  so  that  there  is 
an  error  in  the  text  either  of  the  mouth  or  of  the 
day.’  Too  is  wrong  here.  Ke-ch‘ow  was  the 
11th  day  of  the  4th  month  of  this  year. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  duke  pronounced  his 
eulogy,  saying,  “Compassionate  Heaven  vouch- 
safes me  no  comfort,  and  has  not  left  me  the 
aged  man.  to  support  me,  the  One  man,  on  my 
seat.  Dispirited  I am.  and  full  of  distress. 
Woe  is  me!  Alas!  O Ne-foo!  There  is  none 
[now]  to  be  a rule  to  nie!”  Tsze-kung  said, 
"The  ruler  is  not  likely  to  die  in  Loo.  The 
master  said,  * Error  in  a point  of  ceremony 
shows  darkness  of  mind  ; error  in  the  use  of  a 
name  is  a fault.*  Failure  of  the  mind  is  dark- 
ness ; a fault  is  failure  in  one's  position.  The 
duke  could  not  use  the  master  when  alive;  in 
eulogizing  him  when  dead,  he  has  transgressed 
the  rules  of  ceremony.  In  calling  himself ' the 
One  man,'  he  has  assumed  a name  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  In  both  things  the  ruler 
has  erred.”  ’ 


Though  the  supplementary  text  of  the  Ch*un 
Ts*cw  stops  with  the  above  paragraph,  Tso-she 
continues  his  narratives  for  several  years,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  follow  the  stream  of  Chi- 
nese history  as  far  as  we  have  his  guidance. 

1.  ‘In  tiie  6th  month  of  this  year,  the  mar- 
quis of  Wei  entertained  K*ung  Kwei  to  drink 
with  him  at  P‘ing-yang,  when  he  bestowed 
large  gifts  upon  him,  while  all  the  great  officers 
also  received  presents.  He  escorted  him  away 
when  he  had  well  drunk,  and  at  midnight  sent 
him  [an  order  to  go]  away  from  the  State. 
[Kwei]  took  [his  mother]  l'ih-ke  in  the  car- 
riage with  him  from  P‘ing-yang,  and  took  his 
way.  When  he  had  got  to  the  west  gale,  he 
sent  an  attendant  carriage  back  to  Sc-poo  to 
bring  away  the  stone  Spirit- tablets  of  his  tem- 
ple. Tsze-pih  Ke-tsze,  who  had  formerly  been 
an  officer  in  the  K‘ung  household,  but  had  lately 
been  promoted  to  the  service  of  the  marquis, 
begged  leave  to  pursue  him ; and,  meeting  with 
the  carriage  and  the  tablets,  lie  killed  the  indi- 
vidual in  charge  of  it,  and  mounted  the  car- 
riage. Heu  Kung-wei  had  come  back  to  see 
about  the  tablets,  and  now  met  with  Ke-tsze. 
“ In  a struggle,”  said  he  to  himself,  “ with  so 
had  a man,  I nm  sure  to  conquer.  I will  make 
him  shoot  first.”  [Ke-tsze]  discharged  3 arrows, 
which  all  went  wide  of  the  mark.  Heu  Wei 
then  shot  the  other  dead,  and  one  of  his  attend- 
ants found  the  spirit-tablets  in  a bag.  K‘ung 
Kwei  then  fled  to  Sung.’ 

2.  ‘ When  Keen,  the  eldest  son  of  the  vis- 
count of  Ts'oo,  was  slandered  (See  the  2d 
narrative  at  the  beginning  of  X.  xix.,  that  after 
par.  8 ; and  the  2d  at  the  beginning  of  X.  xx.) 
he  fled  from  Shtng-foo  to  Sung.  Afterwards, 
he  went  from  Sung  to  Ch‘ing  to  avoid  the  dis- 
orders caused  by  members  of  the  Hwa  family. 
The  people  of  Ch'ing  were  very  fond  of  him; 
but  he  went  on  to  Tsin.  There  he  took  counsel 
with  some  officers  of  Tsin  who  wished  to  sur- 
prise [the  capital  of]  Ch*ing,  and  [to  aid  them] 
asked  that  he  might  be  recalled  to  that  State, 
which  was  done;  and  he  was  treated  ns  he‘hnd 
been  at  first.  [By  and  by],  the  people  of  Tsin 
sent  a spy  to  him  (He  was  styled  Tsze-muh),  to 
ask  him  to  fix  the  time  for  their  enterprizc.  He 
had  been  harsh  and  tyrannical  in  the  city  assigned 
to  himself,  so  that  the  people  accused  hint;  and 
in  the  course  of  an  investigation,  this  spy  was 
detected,  and  Tsze-muh  was  put  to  death.  His 
son,  called  Shlng,  was  [now]  in  Woo,  from 
which  Tsze-se  wished  to  recall  him  to  Ts*oo. 
The  duke  of  Sheh  said,  “I  have  heard  that 
Shing  is  deceitful  and  insubordinate; — will  not 
such  a step  turn  out  ill?"  Tsze-se,  however, 
said,  “I  have  heard  that  Shing  is  a man  of  good 
faith  and  bold;  to  recal  him  will  only  be  ad- 
vantageous. We  can  place  hirn  on  the  borders, 
and  employ  him  as  a bulwark  to  the  State.” 
He  of  Sheh  observed,  “I  call  it  good  faith  when 
a man  cultivates  the  friendship  of  the  virtuous, 
and  I call  it  boldness  when  a man  follows  a 
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coarse  of  righteousness.  I have  hoard  that  time  reverently  serving  the  Spirits,  you  will  not 
filling  wishes  always  to  make  his  words  good,  be  without  go»  d n aspire*  and  sufficient  stores, 
and  seeks  to  get  around  him  bravoes  who  arc  You  need  not  be  anxious  lest  the  people  should 
not  Afraid  of  death.  It  is  to  be  feared  he  has  not  follow  you/' 

private  aims  of  his  own.  To  make  good  one’s  '[At  this  time],  the  duke  of  fiheh  was  in 
words  is  not  good  faith,  and  to  be  speculating  Ts‘ae.  and  all  the  people  outside  the  barrier  wall 
about  death  is  not  boldness.  You  will  repent  advised  hint  to  advance  upon  tha  capital.  lie 
of  this  measure.’*  replied,  however,  “I  have  heard  that  when  a 

•Tnze-K  did  not  follow  this  connwl.  bnt  cnll-  nuil1  P»'»  h'»  fortune  to  the  ri»k  by  hiwmloua 
ed  Shing  [back  to  T»‘oo],  and  stationed  him  "ays,  lie  is  insatiable  in  hi*  desires,  and  hills  frum 
near  the  borders  of  Woo,  where  he  became  duke  ■'**  P*ace  fhke  a vessel]  made  too  heavy  on  one 
of  I'ih.  [Ere  long],  he  asked  leave  to  Invade  *>e  l»«rd  ilmt  Shing  had  put  to 

Ch'ing;  but  Tsxe-ae  said,  -The  ordinances  of  <|**«"  Kw*n  s>-'wi  C»ho  »prung]  from  Ti'e, 
Ts'oo  are  not  yet  fully  arranged.  But  for  this,  ,'len  *,c  advanced. 

[the  thing  should  be  done].  I will  not  forget  ‘The  duke  of  Pih  wished  to  make  Tsze-lcu 
the  matter.  By  and  by  he  made  the  same  re-  king,  but  lhat  prince  refused,  on  which  the 
quest,  and  leave  was  given  to  him;  but  before  he  duke  carried  him  off  by  force  of  arms.  Tsze- 
had  raised  his  forces,  the  people  of  Tsin  invaded  leu  said,  “ If  you,  a king’s  grandson,  w ill  secure 
Ch'ing,  and  Ts‘oo  relieved  it,  and  made  a cove-  the  peace  of  the  State  of  Ts'oo,  and  will  correct 
nant  with  it.  Shing  was  angry,  and  said,  “ Here  and  regulate  the  royal  House,  and  afterwards 
is  a man  of  Ch'ing.  My  enemy  is  not  far  off;”  extend  your  shelter  over  it,  this  is  what  I desire, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  sharpen  his  sword.  Shall  1 presume  not  to  obey  and  follow  you? 
F'ing,  the  son  of  Tsze-k'e,  seeing  him  so  engaged,  ' If  auimated  by  a desire  for  your  own  exclusive 
said  to  him,  “King’s  grandson,  what  are  you  ad  vantage,  you  proceed  to  overthrow  the  royal 
doing  that  for  ?”  filling  replied,  “1  have  the  J House,  and  do  not  regard  the  State  of  Ts'oo, 
reputation  of  being  straightforward.  If  I do  though  I die,  I cannbt  follow  you.”  The  duke  on 
not  tell  you,  how  can  I be  called  so?  It  is  to  this  put  him  to  death,  and  proceeded  with  the 
kill  your  father.”  P'ing  reported  this  to  Tsze-  king  to  the  High  treasury,  the  gate  of  which 
se,  who  said,  “Shing  is  like  an  egg  which  I was  kept  hy  fihih  K'eih.  Kung-yang,  an  equerry, 
have  hatched.  I have  brought  him  up  under  however,  dug  through  the  wall,  and  carried  the 
my  wings.  According  to  the  order  of  the  State  king  on  his  back  to  the  place  of  [bis  mother], 
of  Ts'oo,  when  I (lie.  no  other  but  he  will  be  the  queen  Ch'aou.  At  the  same  time,  the  duke 
chief  minister  or  marshal.”  When  Shing  heard  of  Shell  drew  near.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
this,  he  said,  “The  chief  minister  is  mad.  If  north  gate,  some  one  met  him  and  said,  “Why 
he  die  a natural  death,  it  will  be  my  condemna*  arc  you  without  your  helmet  ? The  people  aro 
tion.”  Still  Tsze-se  di i not  repent  of  wdiat  he  looking  for  you  as  for  an  indulgent  parent.  If 
had  done.  Shing  said  to  Shill  K'eih,  “ If  we  meet  tho  arrows  of  the  rebels  wound  you.  it  will 
the  king  and  the  two  high  ministers  with  500  destroy  the  hope  of  the  people; — how  is  it  that 
men  in  all,  the  thing  may  be  done.”  K'eih  re-  you  are  not  helmeted?”  The  duke  on  this  as- 
plied,  “The  men  cannot  be  got;”  and  he  added,  sumed  his  helmet  and  advanced.  Shortly  ho 
“ At  the  south  of  the  market  place  there  is  one  met  another  man,  who  said  to  him,  “ Why  arc 
lleung  Edeaou.  If  you  can  get  him,  he  will  be  vou  wearing  your  helmet  ? The  people  aro 
equal  to  600  men.”  They  then  went  together  looking  for  you  ns  they  look  for  a good  year, 
to  the  place,  and  saw  the  man.  The  duke  of  Daily  are  they  expecting  your  arrival.  If  they 
Pih  talked,  and  was  pleased,  with  him;  but  when  [once]  see  your  face,  they  will  feel  at  rest, 
he  told  him  his  object,  E-lc&ou  refused  [to  \Vheu  they  [thus]  know  that  they  will  not  die. 
engage  in  it],  Shing  then  threatened  him  with  their  souls  will  all  be  on  fire;  and  they  will,  as 
his  sword,  but  he  made  no  movement.  “The  it  were,  point  you  out  as  a mark  throughout  the 
offer  of  gain,”  said  Shing,  “could  not  flatter  whole  city.  Is  it  not  too  bad  in  you  to  cover 
him;  threatening  could  not  terrify  him.  He  is  your  face,  and  destroy  the  hupe  of  the  people?” 
not  one  who  will  seek  to  get  favour  by  letting  At  this  speech,  the  duke  took  off  his  helmet 
out  my  words;”  and  with  this  he  left  him.  and  advanced  without  it. 

‘A  laxly  of  men  from  Woo  having  Attacked  ‘[As  ho  went  on],  he  met  Koo,  the  director 
Shin,  the  duke  of  Pih  defeated  them,  and  begged  of  Remonstrances.  who  was  leading  his  follow- 
leave  to  present  [in  the  court]  the  spoils  of  the  era  to  join  the  duke  of  Pih.  Tsze-kaou  (The 
battle.  This  was  granted  him,  and  lie  took  the  duke  of  Shell  was  so  styled)  said  to  him,  “If  it 
opportunity  to  make  an  insurrection.  In  autumn,  had  not  been  for  the  two  ministers  [who  have 
in  the  7th  month,  he  killed  Tsxe-se  aud  Tsze-  been  put  to  death],  Ts'oo  would  have  ceased  to 
k'e  ill  the  court,  and  made  king  Hwuy  a prisoner,  be  a State.  Is  it  to  tie  preserved  by  abandoning 
Tsze-se  covered  bis  face  with  his  sleeve,  as  he  the  virtuous  and  following  the  rebellious?  The 
whs  dying;  but  Tsze-k'e  said,  “ Heretofore  1 have  ! director  on  this  followed  the  duke  of  fiheh,  w ho 
used  my  strength  iu  the  service  of  our  ruler ; sent  him,  with  the  people  of  the  city,  to  attack 
I must  now  end  in  the  same  way.”  With  this  the  duke  of  Pih.  That  lender  fled  to  a lull, 
he  tore  up  a large  log  of  a camphor  wood  tree,  and  strangled  himself ; and  his  followers  con- 
killed  a man  with  it,  and  died,  fihih  K'eih  coaled  his  Ixxly.  fihlli  K'eih  was  taken  alive, 
advised  filling  to  burn  the  treasury  and  murder  and  questioned  about  the  duke’s  death.  “I 
the  king,  for  if  he  did  not  do  so,  his  enterprise  j know,”  replied  he,  “the  place  where  he  died, 
would  not  succeed.  The  duke,  however,  said,  but  he  told  me  not  to  tell  it”  “If  you  do  not 
“No.  To  murder  the  king  would  lie  inn  ns-  tell  it,”  he  was  told,  “we  will  boil  you.”  He 
piciotis.  And  if  1 burned  the  treasury,  I should  said,  “ If  our  enterprise  had  succeeded.  I should 
have  no  stores.  Wherewith  should  I maintain  hare  been  minister.  That  I should  be  Ixiiled  on 
myself?”  K'eih  replied,  “ Holding  tho  fitatv  ©f  its  failure  is  the  natural  consequence.  What 
Ts'oo,  and  ruling  its  people,  and  at  the  same  harm  can  it  do  me?”  Accordingly  he  was 
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boiled.  Shing's  brother  Yen  fled  to  K‘wae- 
hwang.  Shin  Choo-leang  (The  duke  of  Sheh) 
took  the  offices  of  both  the  murdered  minister*; 
but  when  the  State  was  composed,  he  made 
King  (8on  of  Tsze-se)  chief  minister,  and  K‘wan 
(Son  of  Ttze-k4e)  minister  of  War;  and  remained 
himself  to  old  age  in  Sheh.' 

(This  Tsze-kaou  or  8hin  Choo-leang  is  the 
duke  of  Sheh  of  the  Analecta,  VII.  xviil.;  XIII. 
xvi.]. 

8.  A faro u rite  of  the  marquis  of  Wei,  who 
Interpreted  dreams,  haring  asked  for  some 
spirits  from  T4ae-shuh  He-tsze,  and  being  re- 
fused them,  he  joined  with  thediriner,  and  said 
to  the  marquis,  44  Your  lordship  has  a great 
minister  in  the  south-west  corner  who,  we  are 
afraid,  will  injure  you,  if  you  do  not  send  him 
away."  Oil  this  [the  marquis]  drore  oat  T‘ae- 
ahuh  £ (He-tsze),  who  fled  to  Tsin. 


4.  The  marquis  of  Wei  said  to  Hwan  Lcang* 
foo,  “I  have  now  succeeded  to  my  father,  but 
I am  not  in  possession  of  his  [valuable  j articles 
(Which  duke  Cheh  had  carried  away  with  him); 
— what  is  to  be  done?  Leang-foo  took  the 
place  of  the  torch-bearer,  and  said,  “Tsih  and 
the  exiled  marquis  are  both  your  sons.  Call 
the  latter  back,  and  then  choose  the  abler  of 
the  two  [to  succeed  yon].  If  he  be  not  the 
ahler,  the  articles  [which  he  carried  away]  can 
thus  be  got.  An  attendant  told  this  to  Tsih, 
who  made  Are  men  follow  him  with  a pig, 
seized  the  marquis,  and  forced  him  to  make  a 
covenant  with  him,  requesting  him  also  to  put 
Leang-foo  to  death.  44 1 covenanted  with  him," 
said  the  marquis,  44  to  forgive  him  three  capital 
offences.”  44  But,"  urged  Tsih,  44 1 ask  that  you 
will  put  him  to  death,  for  the  the  next  offence 
after  those  three."  To  this  the  marquis  agreed. 
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XVII.  1.  ‘In  the  [duke’s]  17th  yew,  the 
marquis  of  Wei  made  a tent  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  tigers  in  his  own  peculiar  garden ; and 
when  It  was  finished,  he  sought  for  men  of  the 
best  reputation,  to  feast  with  them  in  it  at  its 
opening.  The  heir-son  [Tsihl  begged  him  to 
get  Leang-foo  to  be  present.  That  officer  came 
in  the  carriage  of  a minister  of  the  2d  degree, 
with  2 horses ; and  in  a purple  robe,  with  a jacket 
of  fox-fur  over  it.  On  his  arrival,  he  threw  open 
the  fox-fur,  but  did  not  take  off  his  sword. 
The  hoir-son  ordered  hint  to  be  dragged  away.  *et 
forth  to  him  his  3 offences,  and  put  him  to  death.’ 


❖ 

CK 

?*■ 

* 

B. 


2.  ‘In  the  3d  month,  the  viscount  of  Yueh 
invaded  Woo,  and  was  met  by  the  viscount  of 
Woo  at  the  marsh  of  Leih.  Their  forces  were 
drawn  up  over  against  each  other  on  cither 
I side  of  the  water.  Tito  viscount  of  Yuelt  formed 
| two  bodies  in  files  of  live  on  his  left  and  right. 
And  made  them  daring  the  night,  with  a noise 
of  drums,  advance  now  on  the  right  and  now 
on  tho  left.  The  army  of  Woo  divided  to  meet 
1 them,  on  which  the  viscount  of  Yueh  stole 
I through  the  water,  right  against  the  centre  of 
that  of  Woo.  which  was  thrown  Into  great  con- 
fusion, ami  defeated.’ 


vol.  v. 
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3.  ‘Clmou  Yang  of  Tsin  sent  a message  to 

the  marquis  of  Wei,  saying,  “ Wlien  your  lord- 
ship  was  in  Tsin,  I was  a name  of 

Yang)  was  your  host.  1 beg  you  or  your  eldest 
son  now  to  come  [to  TsinJ,  that  I may  escape 
being  incriminated.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  my 
ruler  will  say  that  your  not  coming  is  my 
doing.”  The  marquis  of  Wei  declined  to  go  to 
Tsin  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was,  and  his  eldest  son  made  representations 
injurious  to  him.  In  summer,  in  the  6tli  month, 
Chaou  Yang  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Wei,  to 
the  relief  of  which  came  Kwoh  Kwmi  and  Ch4in 
Kwan  of  Ts‘e.  An  officer  of  Tsin,  who  had  come 
with  a challenge  to  battle,  having  been  made 
prisoner,  Tsze-yuh  (Chin  Kwan)  caused  him  to 
be  clothed  in  his  proper  dress,  and  then  wont  to 
see  him.  *4  Kwoh-tsze,”  said  he  to  the  prisoner, 
44  has  the  govt,  of  Ts‘e  in  his  hands,  and  he 
ordered  me  not  to  avoid  the  army  of  Tsin.  How 
should  I presume  to  disobey  his  command?  and 
why  should  your  leader  take  the  trouble  to  send 
a challenge?”  Kcen-tsze  said,  “I  consulted  the 
tortoise-shell  about  attacking  Wei, and  not  about 
fighting  with  Ts'e;”  and  on  this  he  withdrew.’ 

4.  * During  the  troubles  of  TsSjo  caused  by 
the  duke  of  Pih,  the  people  of  Chin,  relying  on 
llieir  accumulated  stores,  made  an  incursion  into 
it.  When  the  State  was  tranquillized,  it  was  re- 
solved to  carry  off  the  wheat  crop  of  Chin,  and 
the  viscount  consulted  the  grand-tutor  i'szc- 
kuh,  and  Choo-leang  duke  of  Shch,  about  a 
leader  for  the  expedition.  Tsze-kuh  said, 
**Ch*ae-keu.  commander  of  the  Right,  and  Laou, 
historiographer  of  the  Loft,  both  attended  the 
chief  minister  and  the  marshal  in  a former  nt- 
tack  of  Chin;  they  may  be  employed  now.” 
Tsze-kaou  said,  “When  the  leaders  are  of  low 

"rank,  the  people  despise  them.  I am  afraid  the 
orders  of  those  officers  will  not  be  obeyed.** 
Tsxe-kuh  replied,  “ Kwan  Ting-foo  was  n cap- 
tive of  Job;  hut  our  king  Woo  employed  him  as 
the  general  of  the  Army,  and  thence  came  the 
conquest  of  Chow  and  Lcaou,  the  subjugation 
of  Suy  and  T*ang,  and  a great  opening  up  of  all 
the  Man  tribes.  P‘ftng  Cliung-shwang  was  a 
captive  of  Shin;  but  our  king  Win  employed 
him  as  his  chief  minister,  and  he  made  Shin  and 
Seih  districts  of  our  State.  The  bringing  Chin 
and  Ts‘ae  to  our  court,  and  the  enlargement  of 
our  lioundaries  to  the  Joo,  were  his  achieve- 
ments. What  lias  lowness  of  rank  to  do  in  this 
matter?"  Tsze-kaou  rejoined,  “ The  decree  of 
Heaven  does  not  waver.  The  [late]  chief  minis- 
ter had  ground  of  indignation  with  Chin. 
If  Heaven  be  [now]  minded  to  destroy  it,  the 
work  will  be  assigned  to  the  chief  minister’s 
son.  Why  should  the  ruler  not  pass  over  those 
officers?  I am  afraid  that  the  commander  of 
the  Right  and  the  historiographer  of  the  Left 
have  the  lowness  of  rank  of  the  two  captives 
[you  have  mentioned],  without  their  excellent 
virtue."  The  king  consulted  the  tortoise-shell, 
which  indicated  that  the  choice  of  the  com- 
mandant of  Woo-shing  would  he  fortunate  (He 
was  the  son  of  Tsze-se,  the  late  chief-minister). 
He  was  sent  therefore  with  a force  to  carry  off 
the  wheat  crop  of  Chin.  The  people  of  that 
Stale  withstood  him,  and  were  defeated,  on 
which  he  laid  siege  to  its  capital  city.  In 
autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  on  Ke-maou,  he,— the 


Kung-snn  Chaou  of  Ts*oo, — at  the  head  of  his 
force,  extinguished  Chin  (See  the  Cbuen  on  X. 
ix.  3). 

* The  king  and  the  duke  of  Sheh  consulted  the 
tortoise-shell  about  Tsze-lcang,  whether  he 
should  be  appointed  chief  minister.  Choo,  com- 
mandant of  Shin,  said, 44  The  indication  is  that 
the  appointment  will  be  fortunate,  but  that  he 
will  go  beyond  your  expectations.”  44  A son  of 
our  [former]  king  and  prime-minister,  if  he  go 
beyond  our  expectations,  what  will  he  proceed 
to?"  said  the  duke.  8hortly  after,  they  con- 
sulted the  shell  about  Tsze-kwob,  and  appointed 
him  chief-minister. 

6.  4 The  marquis  of  Wei  dreamt  in  the  north 
palace,  that  he  saw  a man  mounting  the  tower 
of  Kcun-woo.  His  hair  was  dishevelled;  and 
with  his  face  to  the  north,  he  cried  out,  saying, 

44 1 mount  here  in  the  old  site  of  Kcun-woo; 
The  gourds  are  only  commencing  their 
growth. 

I am  Hwfin  Lcang-foo; 

I appeal  to  Heaven  in  assertion  of  my  in- 
nocence.” 

The  marquis  himself  consulted  the  reeds  about 
the  dream,  and  Seu  Me-shay  interpreted  tlio 
result  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  harm  in  it, 
on  which  a city  was  given  to  him,  which  he  left, 
making  his  escape  to  Sung.  The  marquis  Agnin 
consulted  the  tortoise-shell,  the  interpretation 
oi  the  indications  of  which  was, 

44  He  is  like  a fish  with  a red  tail. 

Tossed  cross- wise,  and  driven  to  the  side. 
Far  from  the  great  State, 

He  will  be  extinguished  and  flee. 

His  gate  and  all  bis  openings  shut, 

He  a ill  get  over  behind.” 

‘In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  Tsin  agaiu 
invaded  Wei,  and  entered  its  outer  suburbs. 
When  the  army  was  about  to  enter  the  capital, 
Keen-tsze  said, 44  Let  us  stop.  Shuh-heang  said 
that  be  who  took  advantage  of  its  disorder  to 
extinguish  a State  would  have  no  posterity.” 
The  people  of  Wei  then  drove  out  duke  Chwang, 
and  made  peace  with  Tain,  which  raised  Pan- 
sze,  a grandson  of  duke  Seang,  to  be  marquis, 
and  then  withdrew  Its  army.  In  the  11th 
month,  the  [expelled]  marquis  again  entered  the 
capital  from  Keuen,  and  Pan-sze  fled. 

4 Before  this,  duke  [Chwang]  had  been  [on 
one  occasion]  taking  a view  from  the  city- wall, 
and  observed  [the  place  called]  Jung-chow. 
Having  inquired  about  it,  and  been  told  [its 
name],  he  said  44  Our  surname  is  Ke.  What 
have  any  Jung  to  do  here?”  and  he  proceeded 
to  plunder  the  place. 

4 He  had  employed  the  workmen  for  a long 
time,  and  wished  to  expel  Shih  Poo;  but  before 
he  could  do  so,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
on  Sin-sze,  Shih  Poo.  supported  by  the  work- 
men, attacked  him.  He  shut  his  gate,  and  beg- 
ged for  terms,  which  were  refused  him  ; and  in 
getting  over  the  wall  on  the  north,  he  fell  and 
broke  his  thigh,  when  tho  men  of  Jung-chow 
attacked  him.  His  sons  Tsih  and  IVing  got 
over  it  after  him,  and  were  killed  by  them.  He 
then  entered  the  house  of  Kc  of  Jung-chow. 

4 Before  this,  he  had  seen,  from  the  wall  of  the 
city,  the  wife  of  this  Ke,  how  beautiful  her  hair 
was,  and  had  caused  it  to  be  cut  off,  to  make  a 
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wig  for  This  wife]  Leu-keang.  When  he  now  , 
entered  Ke’s  house,  he  showed  him  a peih,  say- 
ing, “ If  yon  save  my  life,  I will  give  you  this 
petit.'*  Ke  said,  “ If  I kill  you,  where  will  the 
ptih  go  to?”  On  which  he  killed  him,  and  took 
the  vtih.  The  people  of  Wei  recalled  Kung- 
sun  rnn-sze  and  made  him  marquis. 

‘ In  the  12th  month,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘e 
invaded  Wei,  the  people  of  which  begged  for 
peace.  The  invaders  raised  the  Kung-tsze  K‘e 
to  the  marquisatc,  carried  Pan-sze  back  with 
them,  and  platted  him  in  Loo.’ 

6.  1 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts*e,  and  made  a covenant  in  Mung. 
Ming  Woo-pih  was  with  the  duke  ns  director 
of  the  ceremonies.  The  marquis  bowed  with 
his  head  to  the  ground,  but  the  duke  only 
bowed,  on  which  the  people  of  Ta4©  were  angry ; 
but  Woo-pih  said,  44  Only  to  the  son  of  Heaven 
does  our  ruler  bow  with  his  head  to  the  ground.” 
Woo-pih  asked  Kaou  Ch*ac  who  held  the  bull’s 
ear  when  princes  were  covenanting,  and  was 
answered,  “At  the  atfuir  of  Tsftng-yen,  the 


, Kung-tsze  Koo-ts‘aou  of  Woo  held  it  (See  VII. 
3);  at  the  affair  of  Pah-yang  (XII.  4),  Shill 
Tuy  of  Wei  did  it.”  Woo-pih  said,  “Then,  1 
may  do  it  now.”* 

7.  * Keun.  the  son  of  Hwang  Yuen  of  Sung, 
had  a friend  called  T‘een  Ping,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  city  of  his  elder  brother  Tsan-pnn, 
taking  it  away  from  the  latter.  Tsan-pnn  went 
away  in  indignation,  and  told  Tsze-e  K‘ih,  an 
officer  of  the  marshal  II wan  of  it.  On  this  K‘ih 
went  to  Sung,  and  told  the  duchess  that  Keun 
was  going  to  restore  H wan -she.  The  duke 
asked  Tsze-chung  about  the  matter. 

4 Now  Tsze-chung  had  wished,  before  this,  to 
appoint  Fei-go,  his  son  by  K‘e-sze,  his  successor, 
hut  Keun  had  said  that  he  must  appoint  Fei-go’s 
elder  brother,  as  being  a man  of  go<»d  ability. 
Tsze-chung  w as  angry,  and  did  not  follow  the 
advice;  and  now  he  replied  to  the  duke,  44 The 
master  of  the  Right  is  too  old  for  such  a thing; 
but  I do  not  know  about  Keun.”  The  duke  ou 
this  seized  Keun,  and  Hwang  Yuen  fled  to  Tain, 
from  which  the  duke  recalled  him’. 


Eighteenth  year. 
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XVIII.  1.  4 In  the  [duke’s]  eighteenth  year, 
in  spring,  Sung  put  to  death  Hwang  Yuen. 
When  the  duke  heard  all  the  circumstances  [of 
the  case],  he  recalled  the  various  members  of 
the  Hwang  clan,  and  made  Hwang  Hwan  mas- 
ter of  the  Right.’ 

2.  4 A body  of  men  from  Pa  invaded  Ts‘oo, 
and  laid  siege  to  Yew.  Formerly,  when  the 
tortoise-shell  was  consulted  about  Tsze-kwoh’s 
being  made  marshal  of  the  Right,  Kwan  Chen 
said,  ‘He  will  answer  to  your  wishes;’  and  he 
was  appointed.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  of 
Pa  now  entered  the  country,  it  was  proposed  to 
consult  the  tortoise-shell  al>out  a leader  to 
oppose  it;  but  the  king  said,  “It  was  intimated 
that  Ning  would  succeed  according  to  our 
wishes.  Why  should  we  divine  any  further?” 
He  was  therefore  sent  with  a force  against  the 
invaders.  He  requested  assistant-commanders; 
aud  the  king  said,  44  The  officer  of  the  bed- 


chamber and  the  officer  of  Works  did  good 
service  to  ray  predecessor  (See  on  XI.  iv.  15)." 
Accordingly,  in  the  3d  mouth,  the  Kung-sun 
Ning,  Woo  Ycw-yu,  and  Wei  Koo  defeated  the 
army  of  Pa  at  Yew,  in  consequence  of  which 
Tsze-kwoh  was  invested  with  Seih.  The  supe- 
rior man  will  say  that  king  Hwuy  knew  his 
mind.  In  him  was  an  illustration  of  what  is 
said  in  one  of  the  Books  of  Hca  (Shoo,  II.  ii.  18), 
“ The  officer  of  divination,  when  the  mind  is 
made  up  on  a subject,  then  refers  it  to  the  great 
tortoise.”  In  tlie  History  it  is  said,  “A  sage 
does  not  trouble  the  tortoise-shell  and  reeds.” 
So  it  was  with  king  Hwuy.’ 

8.  ‘Iu  summer,  Shell  Poo  of  Wei  drove  out 
his  ruler  K*e,  who  fled  to  Ts4e.  The  marquis 
Cbeh  then  returned  to  Wei  from  Ta4©,  drovo 
out  Shih  Poo,  and  restored  Shih  Tuy  and  T‘ae- 
shuh  E.' 
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XIX.  1.  ‘In  the  [duke’s]  19th  year,  In 
spring,  a body  of  men  from  Yueh  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Ts*oo,  in  order  to  delude  Woo:’ 

2.  ‘In  summer,  the  Kung-tsze  K'ing  of  Ts*oo 
and  the  Kung-sun  K‘wan  pursued  the  army  of 
Yueh  as  far  as  Ming,  could  not  come  up  with  it, 
and  returned.’ 


8.  ‘In  autumn,  Shin  Choo-lcang  of  Ts*oo 
invaded  the  rude  tribes  of  the  east  (To  punish 
Yueh).  The  men  and  women  of  3 tribes  cove- 
nanted with  the  anny  of  Ts‘oo  at  Gaou.’ 

4.  ‘ In  winter  Shah  Ts*ing  (The  son  of  Shuh 
Seuen)  went  to  the  capital,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  king  King.’ 

[This  date  of  the  death  of  king  King  is  very 
much  contested.] 
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XX.  1.  In  the  [duke’s]  20th  year,  in  spring, 
an  officer  of  Ts*e  came  to  call  the  duke  to  a 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  summer  at  Lin-k*ew. 
It  was  on  account  of  Cli‘ing,  to  lay  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  Tsiu.  The  people  of  Clring, 
however,  declined  the  action  of  the  States  ; and 
in  autumn  our  army  returned.’ 

2.  ‘The  Kung-tsze  K‘ing-kc  of  Woo  remon- 
strated frequently  with  the  viscount,  telling 


him  that,  if  he  did  not  change  his  course,  ruin 
must  be  the  result.**  The  viscount  would  not 
listen  to  him,  on  which  he  left  and  resided  in 
E,  going  afterwards  to  Ta*oo.  When  he  heard 
that  Yueh  was  going  to  invade  Woo,  he  begged 
leave  to  return  and  try  to  bring  about  a peace 
with  Yueh.  He  then  returned,  and  wished  to 
take  off  the  unfaithful  [officers]  in  order  to 
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satisfy  Yueh.  The  people  of  Woo,  howerer, 
pat  him  to  death.’ 

3.  ‘In  the  11th  month,  Yueh  laid  siege  to 
[the  capital  of]  Woo.  Chaou-mflng  (Chaou 
Woo-seuh,  or  SeAng-tsze,  sou  of  Chaou  Yang  of 
Tsin,  for  whom  he  was  now  in  mourning) 
diminished  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
mourning  diet  [in  consequence].  Ts‘oo  Lung 
said  to  him, 44  The  three  years’  mourning  is  the 
greatest  expression  [of  grief  for  the  loss]  of 
relatives;  and  yet  you  are  now  going  beyond 
it hare  you  not  a reason  for  this  ?"  Chaou- 
mflng  replied,  “ At  the  meeting  of  Hwang-ch‘e 
(XIII.  8),  my  father  made  a covenant  with  the 
king  of  Woo,  that  (Tain  and  Woo]  should  make 
common  cause  in  their  likings  and  dislikings. 
Now  Yueh  is  besieging  the  capital  of  Woo.  If 
I,  as  my  father’s  heir,  do  not  make  void  his 
engagement,  I ought  to  oppose  Yueh,  but  this 
is  what  Tsin  is  not  able  to  do  ; and  I therefore 
have  diminished  my  diet.”  Lung  said,  “ Sup- 
pose you  should  send  and  make  the  king  of 
Woo  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,”  Can 
it  be  done?”  asked  the  minister.  “Allow  me 
to  try  it,”  said  the  other ; and  be  took  his  way 
to  the  scene  of  strife.  First  he  went  to  the 
army  of  Yueh,  and  said  [to  the  viscount  of  that 
State],  44  Many  have  been  the  attacks  and 
injuries  committed  by  Woo  on  your  superior 
State,  and  the  people  of  our  [northern]  States 
have  all  been  glad  to  hear  that  your  lordship  is 
now  punishiDg  it  in  person.  I am  only  afraid 


that  your  desire  may  not  get  its  satisfaction, 
and  beg  your  leave  to  enter  the  city  that  1 may 
see.”  Permission  was  granted  to  him  ; and  he 
then  said  to  the  king  of  Woo,  “ Woo-seuh,  the 
minister  of  my  ruler,  has  sent  me,  his  servant 
Lung,  to  venture  to  explain  and  apologize  for 
his  not  coming  to  your  assistance.  His  father 
Che-foo,  the  former  minister  of  our  ruler,  un- 
dertook the  engagement  of  the  covenant  at 
Hwang-ch‘e,  that  Tsin  and  Woo  should  make 
common  cause  in  their  likings  and  dislikings. 
Your  lordship  is  now  in  difficulties.  Woo-seuh 
would  not  dare  to  shrink  from  the  toll;  but 
Tsin  is  not  able  to  make  the  effort,  and  he  has 
sent  me  to  venture  to  represent  to  you  his  case.” 
The  king  bowed  with  his  head  to  the  earth,  aud 
said,  “Through  my  incapacity  I have  not  been 
able  to  serve  Yueh,  and  have  thus  caused  sor- 
row to  your  minister.  I acknowledge  the  con- 
descension of  his  message.”  lie  then  gave 
Lung  a small  basket  of  pearls  which  he  sent  to 
Chaou-mflng,  saying,  “Kow-tseen  will  cause 
me  grief  while  I live ; I would  die,  but  death 
will  not  come.  I would  now  ask  you  a question 
as  with  the  laugh  of  a drowning  man : — how  was 
it  that  your  historiographer  Gan  (The  Mill  of  the 
Chuen  on  X.  xxxii.  2),  got  his  reputation  of 
wisdom?”  “Gan,”  said  Lung,  “when  he  ad- 
vanced, incurred  no  hatred,  and  when  he  retired, 
was  followed  by  no  reviling.”  44  His  character 
was  deserved,”  rejoined  the  king.’ 


Twenty-first  year. 
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XXI.  1.  4 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-first  year, 
an  officer  from  Yueh  first  came  to  our  court.’ 

2.  4 In  autumn,  the  duke  made  a covenant 
with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  and  the  viscount  of 
Choo  in  Koo.  The  people  of  Ts‘c,  to  express 
their  condemnation  [of  the  duke]  for  not  bowing 
with  his  head  to  the  ground  (XVII.  6),  made 
the  following  song  about  it, 

4*  How  slow  are  they  of  Loo! 

They  wake  not,  though  years  go, 

And  make  us  travel  so, 

Tis  their  scholars  with  their  books, 
That  thus  trouble  our  two  States.” 


At  this  time  the  duke  arrived  before  either  of 
the  others  at  Yang-kuh.  Lcu-k*«iw  Seih  of  Ts‘e 
said  to  hin,  “You  have  condescended  to  direct 
your  steps  here,  and  are  now  in  the  army  of  my 
ruler.  We  will  send  word  with  the  most  rapid 
despatch  to  him.  But  will  it  not  be  a trial  of 
your  patience  till  the  messenger  returns?  As 
our  workmen  have  not  yet  prepared  the  station 
[for  the  meeting],  allow  us  to  prepare  a lodging- 
house  for  you  in  Chow-taou.”  The  duke 
declined  the  offer,  saying  that  he  would  not 
presume  to  trouble  their  workmen.’ 
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XXII.  1.  In  the  [duke’s]  22d  year,  in  sum- 
mer, in  the  4th  month,  duke  Yin  of  Choo  fled 
fromTs'e  to  Yueh  (Yili,  the  viscount  of  Choo,  of 
VIII.  4,  and  X.  1,  see  the  Chuen  on  which),  and 
said,  ‘ Woo,  in  its  unprincipled  course,  made  me, 
the  fattier,  a prisoner,  and  appointed  my  son  in 
my  stead.”  The  people  of  Yueli  restored  him 
to  Choo,  and  his  eldest  son  Kih  fled  to  Yueh.’ 


2.  1 In  winter,  in  the  11th  month,  on  Ting- 
niaou,  Yueh  extinguished  Woo,  and  proposed  to 
the  king  of  it  to  reside  in  Yung-tung.  He  de- 
clined, saying,  “I  am  old;  how  can  I serve  your 
lordship?  ” And  with  tills  he  strangled  himself. 
They  carried  his  body  back  to  Yueh.' 


Twenty-third  year. 
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XXin.  1.  *In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-third  year, 
in  spring,  King  Ts'aou  of  Sung  died  (This  King 
Ts‘aou  was  the  wife  of  duke  Yuen  of  Sung,  and 
mother  of  the  wife  of  Ke  P‘ing-tsze,  mentioned 
in  the  Chuen  on  X.  xxv.  1.  She  was  conse- 
quently great  grnnd-mother  to  K‘ang-tsze  who 
was  now  head  of  the  Ke-sun  family.)  Ke 
K‘ang-tsxe  sent  Jen  Yew  to  Sung  on  a visit  of 
condolence,  And  to  attend  her  funeral,  with  this 
message,  “ Our  poor  StAte  is  occupied  with  af- 
fairs of  importance,  which  keep  me,  Fei,  and 
the  other  ministers  in  a State  of  excitement,  so 
that  I am  unable  to  attend  and  help  in  drawing 
the  bier;  and  I have  sent  K‘cw  to  follow  the 
others  [who  perform  that  office].”  There  was 
also  this  other  message  [to  duke  King],  '*  Since 
I am  in  the  position  of  the  son  of  your  sister’s 
son.  I have  sent  K‘ew  to  present  some  poor  horses 
which  were  bred  by  my  father  to  the  steward  of 
your  [deceased]  mother.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
allowed  to  bear  the  plumes  and  girths  [at  her 
funeral]."  * 

2.  * In  summer,  in  the  Cth  month,  Seun  Yaou 
of  Tsin  invaded  Ts‘e,  and  was  met  by  Kaou 
Woo-p*ei  at  the  head  of  a force.  Che  Pih  (Seun 
Yaou)  had  gone  to  observe  the  army  of  Ts‘e, 
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when  his  horses  got  frightened,  and  he  galloped 
them  forwards  saying,  “The  men  of  Ts*e  know 
my  flag.  Tliey  will  say  that  I return  because  I 
am  afraid  of  them.”  Accordingly  he  went  on  to 
the  entrcnchmeuts  [of  Ts*e],  and  tlien  withdrew. 

‘When  the  two  armies  were  about  to  fight, 
Ch‘ang  Woo-tsxe  begged  leave  to  consult  the 
tortoise-shell,  but  Che  Pih  said,  “ Our  ruler  gave 
notice  [of  the  expedition]  to  the  son  of  Heaven, 
and  consulted  the  tortoise-shell  of  the  State 
about  it  in  the  ancestral  temple.  The  result 
was  fortunate,  and  why  should  I divine  any 
further?  Moreover,  the  people  of  Ta*e  took 
Ying-k’iiw.  The  ruler’s  commission  to  me  was 
not  for  the  display  of  our  military  prowess,  but 
to  deal  with  that  matter  of  Ying-k‘ew.  It  is 
enough  that  I was  charged  to  punish  a crime; 
— why  should  I [now]  divine?”  A battle  was 
fought  on  Jin-shin  at  Le-k‘ew,  when  the  army 
of  Ts*e  was  entirely  defeated.  Che  Pih  himself 
captured  Yen  Kftng.’ 

3.  ‘In  autumn,  in  the  8th  month,  Shuh 
Ts'ing  went  to  Yueh  ; — the  first  complimentary 
mission  to  that  State.  Choo  Yang  of  Yueh, 
came  to  Loo  on  a similar  mission,  in  return  for 
that  of  Shuh  Ts‘ing.’ 
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XXIV.  1.  4 In  the  [duke’*]  twenty-fourth 
year,  in  *umTnert  in  the  4th  month,  the  marquis 
of  Tsin,  intending  to  invade  Ts‘e,  sent  an  officer 
to  ask  the  aid  of  nn  army  from  us,  saying, 
“ Formerly  Tsang  Wftn-chung,  with  an  army  of 
Ts*oo,  invaded  Ts*e,  and  took  Kuli  (See  V.  xxvi. 
6,  7);  Seuen-shuh  with  an  army  of  1 sin,  invaded 
Ts*e,  and  took  W&n-yang  (VIII.  ii.  4.  7).  My 
ruler  [now]  wishes  to  seek  the  blessing  of  the 
duke  of  Cnow,  and  desires  to  beg  the  help  of 
the  power  of  the  Tsang  family.”  Tsang  Shih 
[was  sent  to]  join  him  with  a force,  when  they 
took  Lin-k*ew.  The  officers  of  the  army  gave 
orders  to  make  everything  ready  for  advancing; 
but  Lae  Chang  said,  “The  ruler  is  reduced  low, 
and  the  ministers  arc  oppressive.  Last  year 
Tsin  vanquished  its  opponents,  and  now  it  has 
taken  a great  city.  It  has  received  much  favour 
from  Heaven;  how  should  it  be  able  to  advance 
further?  That  is  a mistake.  The  expedition 
will  now  withdraw.”  The  army  of  Tsin  did 
accordingly  withdraw.  Some  oxen  were  given 
alive  to  Tsang  Shih,and  the  grand  historiograph- 
er [of  Tsin]  apologized  to  him,  saying,  “ Because 
our  ruler  is  on  march,  this  gift  of  oxen  is  not 
according  to  the  rule.  I venture  to  set  forth 
our  apologies  to  you.”  * 

2.  ‘The  viscount  of  Choo  again  pursued  an 
unreasonable  course,  on  which  an  officer  of  Yueh 
seized  him,  and  carried  him  to  that  State, 
appointing  his  son  Ho  in  his  stead.  Ho  also 
acted  in  the  same  unreasonable  way.’ 


3.  1 The  mother  of  the  duke's  son  King  was 
his  favourite,  and  he  proposed  to  raise  her  to  the 
position  of  his  wife.  Having  told  the  director 
of  ceremonies  Hin  Hca  to  present  those  appro- 
priate for  such  a proceeding,  that  officer  replied 
that  there  were  none  such.  The  duke  said  to 
him  in  a rage,  “ You  are  an  officer  of  the  ancestral 
temple,  and  the  appointment  of  the  ruler’s  wife 
is  a great  ceremony  of  the  State.  Why  do  you 
say  that  there  are  no  rules  for  it  ?”  44  The  dttke 
of  Chow,"  was  the  reply,  “and  duke  Woo 
married  daughters  of  Sceh.  Hcaou  and  Hwuy, 
daughters  of  Sung;  from  Hwan  downwards,  our 
rulers  have  married  daughters  of  Ts‘e.  For 
such  marriages  there  are  the  appropriate  cere- 
monies; but  for  the  constituting  a concubine  the 
wife  there  are  none.”  The  issue,  however,  was 
that  the  duke  carried  out  his  purpose,  and 
declared  that  King  should  be  his  successor. 
From  this  time  the  people  began  to  hate  the 
duke.” 

4.  ‘In  the  intercalary  month,  the  duke  went 
to  Yueh,  and  won  the  friendship  of  Seih-ying, 
the  heir-apparent,  who  proposed  giving  a wife 
to  him,  and  much  territory.  Kung-sun  Yew- 
shan  sent  word  of  this  to  Ke-sun,  who  was 
frightened  by  the  prospect,  and  sent  bribes 
which  he  got  presented  through  the  grand- 
administrator  I’oi.  The  plan  was  then  dropped.’ 
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XXV.  1.  ‘In  the  rdulceV]  25th  year,  in 
summer,  in  the  5th  month,  on  Kflng-ihin,  Cheli, 
marquis  of  Wei,  flctl  from  that  State  to  Sung. 
The  marquis  had  made  a marvellous  tower  in 
his  own  peculiar  garden,  and  was  drinking  in  it 
with  all  his  great  officers.  Among  them  was 
Shing-tszc,  superintendent  of  the  markets,  who 
ascended  and  took  his  place  on  his  mat,  with 
his  stockings  on.  The  duke  being  angry,  he 


excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a 
peculiar  disease  [in  his  feet],  which  would  make 
the  duke  vomit,  if  he  saw  it.  The  duke  was 
still  more  angTy,  and  could  not  be  appeased  by 
the  apologies  of  the  [other]  great  officers.  The 
superintendent  then  left  the  tower,  the  duke 
threatening  him  with  his  fist  as  with  a javelin, 
and  saying  that  he  would  cut  off  his  feet.  This 
was  heard  by  Shing-tsze,  who  got  iuto  a carriage, 
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with  Heae  the  minister  of  Crime,  and  said, 
“To*day  I am  fortunate  that  my  death  is  defer- 
red  till  another  day.” 

* When  the  duke  [re-]  entered  the  State,  he 
took  away  hi*  city  from  Nan-she,  and  hi*  power* 
from  Utae,  the  minister  of  Crime.  He  [also] 
cauaed  one  of  his  attendant*  to  push  the  car- 
riage of  Kung-wfln  E-tsze  into  a pond. 

‘Before  this,  when  the  people  of  Wei  deprived 
the  officer  Ilea  Ting  of  hi*  possessions  (See  the 
narrative  on  XI.  7;  T here  should,  probably, 
be  12),  hi*  household  and  property  were  given 
to  r*flng-fung  Me-tsze,  who  entertained  the 
duke  in  consequence,  and  presented  to  him  the 
daughter  of  ilea  Mow.  She  became  his  favourite, 
and  was  put  in  the  position  of  his  wife.  Her 
brother  K*e  was  grandson  of  the  sister  of  T‘ae- 
•huh  Tsih,  and,  wlicn  young,  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  palace.  He  was  afterwards  made 
minister  of  instruction;  but  when  the  favour  of 
the  lady  declined,  he  was  made  guilty  of  some 
offence.  The  duke  kept  employing  the  work- 
men of  the  8 departments  for  a great  length  of 
time.  He  also  made  Keaou,  a player,  covenant 
with  K'euen  Me,  kept  him  near  to  himself,  and 
very  much  trusted  him. 

4 In  consequence  of  all  these  thing*,  Pe  super- 
intendent of  the  market*,  Kung-sun  Me-mow, 
Ktmg-w&n  Yaou,  lleac  minister  of  Crime,  and 
K*e  minister  of  Instruction,  took  advantage  of 

tthe  dissatisfaction  of  the]  workmen  and  of 
L‘ouen  Me,  to  raise  an  insurrection.  Armed 
with  sharp  weapons,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
not  so  provided  with  axes,  they  sent  K*euen 
Me  into  the  duke's  palace;  and  beginning  to 
make  a great  noise  at  the  palace  of  the  [late]  eld- 
est *on,  Tsih,  they  attacked  the  duke,  keuen 
Tsae-sze  asked  leave  to  oppose  them;  but  Me  ' 
held  his  hand,  and  said,  “ You  are  bold  indeed ; j 
but  what  good  can  you  do  to  the  duke?  I)o 
you  not  see  the  case  of  the  late  rnler?  Let  the  I 
marquis  go  wherever  he  please*.  He  has,  more- 
over, already  been  abroad ; why  should  he  not  re- 
turn ? At  present  [resistance  is  of  no  use]. 
The  anger  of  the  multitude  is  not  to  be  encount- 
ered. Let  it  pa*a  away,  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
find  an  opportunity.”  The  duke  accordingly 
left  the  city.  [At  first]  lie  proposed  going  to 
P‘oo;  but  Me  said,  “Tsin  is  not  to  be  trnsted  j 
don’t  go  there.”  He  then  proposed  going  to 
Keuen,  but  Me  said.  “No.  TVe  and  Tsin  will 


be  quarrelling  about  us.”  Next  he  proposed 
going  to  Ling ; but  Me  said,  “ Loo  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  any  dealings  with  Let  us  go  to 
Shing-t*‘oo,  to  draw  the  notice  of  Yueh,  which 
now  ha*  a ruler.”  Aecordingly,  the  duke  went 
on  the  wav  to  Shing-ts‘oo.  Me  said,  “The 
robbers  of  Wei  must  not  get  to  know  [where 
we  are] ; let  us  make  haste.  I will  go  first  j” 
and  he  thus  carried  the  valuables  which  they 
had  with  them  in  his  chariot  and  returned. 

‘The  duke  [by  and  by]  formed  his  men  into 
separate  bands,  and,  by  means  of  a correspond- 
ence with  the  prayer-maker  liway,  made  in- 
cursions into  Wei,  to  the  distress  of  the  people. 
E-tsze  knew  of  the  circomstance,  went  to  sec 
Tsze-che,  (The  Kung-sun  Me-mow)  and  begged 
that  he  would  drive  out  Hwoy.  Wfin-tszo 
said,  “ He  ha*  committed  no  offence.”  E-tsze 
replied,  “ He  loves  to  monopolize  all  profit, 
and  is  lawless.  You  would  see,  if  the  duke 
returned  to  the  capital,  that  he  would  be  the 
first  to  lead  the  way.  If  you  drive  him  out,  he 
will  escape  by  the  south  gate,  and  go  where  the 
duke  is,  Yueh  has  recently  got  the  control  of 
the  States ; they  will  be  sure  to  go  there,  and  ask 
the  assistance  of  an  army.”  When  Hwuy  was 
in  the  court,  nn  officer  was  sent  to  send  away 
all  the  metnlier*  of  his  household.  He  went  ont 
[after  them],  stopped  outside  2 nights  without 
being  recalled;  and  on  the  5th  day  lodged  in 
Wae-le.  He  then  became  a favourite  [with  the 
duke],  and  advised  him  to  go  to  Yuen  to  ask 
the  help  of  a force.* 

2.  1 In  the  6th  month,  the  duke  arrived  from 
Yueh.  Ke  K‘ang-tsze  and  Mftng  WToo-pih  met 
him  at  Woo- woo.  Kwoh  Ch‘nng  drove  tlio 
duke’s  carriage ; and  when  he  saw  the  two  minis- 
ters. he  said,  “ They  speak  much  evil.  Let  your 
lordship  pay  particular  attention  to  them.” 

‘The  duke  took  refreshment  at  Woo -woo,  and 
Woo-pih  presented  him  with  the  cup  of  congratu- 
lation. Disliking  Kwoh  Ch‘ung,  ne  said,  ••  liow 
stoat  he  is!  ” Kc-snn  then  asked  that  Woo-pih 
should  be  made  to  d rink  [a  cup  of  spirit  s],  adding, 
“ In  consequence  of  Loo’s  being  so  near  its 
enemies,  we  were  not  able  to  follow  your  lordship, 
and  so  escaped  so  great  a Journey ; but  why 
should  he  say  that  Ch’nng  has  got  fat  ?”  “ Can 
one  who  eats  many  of  his  words,”  said  the  duke, 
“escape  getting  fat?”  They  drank  [in  thw 
way]  without  any  pleasure,  and  enmity  now 
commenced  between  the  duke  and  his  great 
officers.” 
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XXVI.*  1.  ‘In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-sixth 
year,  in  summer,  in  the  5th  month,  Shuh-sun 
Shoo,  at  the  head  of  a force,  joined  Kaou  Joo 
and  How  Yung  of  Yueh,  and  Yoh  Fei  of  Sung, 
in  an  expedition  to  restore  the  marquis  of  Wei. 
Wftn-tsze  wished  to  receive  him  ; but  E-tsze 
said  to  him,  “The  ruler  is  obstinate  and  oppres-  : 
sive.  Wait  a little.  He  is  sure  to  vent  his  poison 
on  the  people,  who  will  consequently  be  of  one  I 
mind  with  you.”  [In  a little],  the  [invading]  ! 
army  made  an  incursion  on  Wae-ohow,  [on 
behalf  of  the  marquis  of]  Wei.  and  obtained  I 
great  spoil;  and  the  troops  which  went  forth 
to  resist  them  were  greatly  defeated.  [On 
this,  the  marquis]  dug  up  the  grave  of  Ting- 
tsze,  superintendent  of  the  markets,  and 
burned  nis  body  on  the  top  of  P'ing-chwang. 
Wftn-tszo  sent  Wang- sun  Ts‘e  privately  to  ask 
Kaou  Joo  whether  he  meant  utterly  to  extin- 
guish Wei,  or  simply  to  restore  the  marquis. 
Kaou  Joo  said  that  his  ruler's  orders  to  him 
were  simply  that  he  should  restore  the  ruler ; 
and  on  this  Wftn-tsze  assembled  the  people,  and 
put  the  thing  to  them,  saying,  “The  ruler  has 
now  attacked  the  city  with  those  wild  people  of 
the  south  and  east,  till  it  is  nearly  destroyed. 
Let  us  receive  him  back.”  They  said,  “ Don’t 
receive  him.”  He  went  on,  “ It  will  be  a benefit 
to  you  if  I go  away.  Allow  me  to  go  out  at  the 
north  gate.”  M You  shall  not  go  out,"  all  urged. 
They  then  sent  great  bribes  to  the  officers  of  j 
Yueh,  threw  open  the  gates,  manned  the  para- 
pets, and  [offered]  to  receive  the  duke.  He, 
however,  did  not  venture  to  enter  the  city  ; and, 
the  armies  withdrawing,  the  people  of  Wei 
raised  duke  Taou  to  the  marquisate.  Nan-she 
(I.  tf.  Wftn-tsze)  acted  as  minister  to  him,  and 
made  over  8hing-ts‘oo  to  Yueh.  The  [expelled] 
duke  said,  “This  is  KVs  doing;”  and  he  told 
all  [tho  ladies]  who  had  any  quarrel  with  his 
wife  (K'e’s  sister)  to  vent  their  spite  on  her. 
K‘e  having  been  sent  on  a complimentary  mis- 
sion to  Yueh,  the  duke  attacked  him.  and  car- 
ried off*  his  offerings.  K‘e  laid  the  matter 
before  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  retake  the 
things,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a large 
body  of  men,  he  did.  The  duke  was  angry,  put 
to  death  the  son  of  K*e’s  sister  whom  he  had 
declared  his  successor,  and  afterwards  died  in 
Y ueh/ 

2.  ‘ Duke  King  of  Sung  had  no  son,  but 
took  Tih  and  K‘e,  the  sons  of  Kung-sun  Chow, 
and  brought  them  up  in  his  palace,  without  ap- 
pointing cither  of  them,  however,  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. At  this  time  Hwang  II wan  was  master 
of  the  Right;  Hwang  Fei-go,  grand  marshal; 
Ilwang  Hw’ae,  minister  of  Instruction;  Ling 
I'uh-hwan,  master  of  the  Left ; Yoh  Fei,  minis- 
ter of  Works  ; and  Yoh  Clioo-ts‘oo,  grand-niinis- 
ter  of  Crime.  These  6 ministers  belonging  to 
three  clans  conducted  the  government  with 
harmony.  They  should  have  communicated 
with  the  duke  through  Ta-yin;  but  that  minis- 
ter constantly  kept  back  their  representations, 
and  gave  them  commands  according  to  his 
pleasure,  pretending  that  they  were  from  the 
duke.  The  people  hated  him,  and  the  minister 
of  Works  wanted  to  take  him  off;  but  the 
master  of  the  Left  said,  “ Let  him  alone,  till  he 
fill  up  tho  measure  of  his  iniquity.  When  ho 
is  like  a heavy  vessel  without  any  foundation, 
is  it  possible  he  should  not  bo  overthrown?” 


4 In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  the  duke  was 
taking  relaxation  by  the  marsh  of  Klnng ; and 
on  Sin-sze,  he  died  in  I<een*chung.  Ta-yin 
raised  1000  men-at-arms  from  the  soldiers  near 
the  marsh,  and  conveyed  theduke*s  [body]  from 
K‘ung-t‘ung  to  the  capital.  Having  gone  with 
it  to  the  Yuli  palace,  he  sent  to  call  the  six 
ministers,  saying  there  was  a report  that  there 
were  enemies  in  tho  State,  and  that  the  ruler 
wished  them  to  frame  measures  for  the  emer- 
gency. When  they  arrived,  lie  made  the  men- 
at-arms  seize  them,  and  said  to  them,  “ Tlu* 
ruler  is  very  ill,  and  asks  you  to  make  a 
covenant ;”  and  accordingly  they  covenanted  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  small  chamber,  that  they 
would  do  nothing  disadvantageous  to  the  ducal 
House.  Ta-yin  then  declared  K‘e  to  be  tho 
successor  to  the  State,  bore  the  coffin  to  tho 
ancestral  temple,  and  set  it  forth  there ; but  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  day  that  the  thing  was 
known  in  the  city.  Fei,  the  minister  of  Works, 
spread  it  abroad  through  the  city,  that  Ta-yiu 
bad  deceived  the  ruler  and  sought  to  monopo- 
lize all  gain  to  himself;  that  the  duke  had  now 
died  without  any  illness;  thnt  Ta-yin  had  con- 
cealed his  death  ; and  that  things  could  not  lie 
accounted  for  on  any  other  ground  hut  tho 
crime  of  Ta-yin. 

‘Tih  dreamt  that  K‘e  was  lying  outside  tho 
Loo  gate  with  his  head  to  the  north,  and  that 
he  himself  was  a bird  which  was  settled  upon 
him.  His  beak  reached  to  the  south  gate,  and 
Ids  tail  to  the  T*ung  gate.  “I  have  dreamt," 
said  he,  “ a beautiful  dream.  I shall  succeed 
to  the  State."  Ta-yin  then  considered  that,  ns 
he  was  not  in  the  covenant,  nud  they  might 
drive  him  out,  he  had  better  impose  a second 
covenant  on  the  ministers;  ami  he  therefore 
ordered  the  priest  to  prepare  the  writings.  Tlid 
ministers  were  then  in  T^ng-yu;  and  just  ns 
the  time  for  the  covenant  was  at  hand,  tho 
priest  Seang  told  Hwang  Fei-go  of  the  writing, 
Pei-go  consulted  with  Tsze-loo,  Tih  the  overseer 
of  the  gates,  and  the  master  of  the  Left,  whe- 
ther they  could  not  get  the  people  to  drive  him 
out  for  them.  They  then  returned  to  their 
houses,  and  gave  out  their  armour,  sending  no- 
tice round  the  city  to  this  effect,  “Ta-yin  keeps 
the  ruler  in  a State  of  delusion,  and  insolently 
oppresses  the  ducal  House.  Those  who  side 
with  us  will  be  saviours  of  the  ruler.”  The 
multitude  responded,  “ Let  us  side  with  them.” 
Ta-yin,  [on  his  part],  sent  round  a notice,  say- 
ing, “The  dans  of  Tae  and  Hwang  (The  Yoh 
were  descended  from  duke  Tae)  wish  to  injure 
the  ducal  House.  Those  who  side  with  me  need 
have  i to  trouble  about  not  becoming  rich.  The 
multitude  said,  “It  is  not  different  [from  a 
ducal  notice]!” 

‘ Tae- she  and  Ilwang -she  wished  to  attack  the 
duke,  but  Yuli  Till  said,  “ No.  He  is  a criminal 
because  of  his  violent  proceeding  with  the  duke; 
hut  if  we  attack  the  duke,  our  conduct  w ill  Ik* 
more  violent  than  Ids.”  They  then  made  tho 
people  hold  Ta-yin  ns  the  offender,  and  that 
officer  fled  to  Ts‘oo,  taking  K*e  with  him.  They 
then  raised  Till  to  Ik?  duke,  with  the  minister 
of  Works  as  chief  minister.  They  made  a 
covenant  that  the  members  of  their  three  clans 
should  all  share  in  the  government  and  not 
injure  ono  another.' 

8.  4 Duke  Ch*uh  of  Wei  sent  a messenger 
with  a bow  from  Shing-U‘oo  to  Tsze-kung,  to 
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uk  him  whether  he  would  re-enter  Wei  Again. 
Tsxe-kung  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground,  re- 
ceived the  bow,  and  replied,  “ I do  not  know.” 
[Afterward*],  he  said  privately  to  the  mes- 
senger, “ Formerly,  duke  Ch‘lng  withdrew  to 
Ch‘in  (V.  xxviii.  7);  but,  through  the  covenant 
of  Yuen-puh,  brought  about  by  Ning  Woo-tsza 
and  Sun  Chwang-taze,  he  entered  again.  Duke 
Heen  withdrew  to  Ts*e  (IX.  xiv.  4);  but  through 
the  covenant  of  E-e,  brought  about  by  Tsze-secn 
and  Tsze-ohcn,  he  entered  again  (XX.  xxvi.  3). 
Your  ruler  has  now  twice  withdrawn  from  his 


State.  I have  not  heard  of  his  having  relatives 
like  those  of  H&n,  or  ministers  like  those  of 
Ch4ng ; — I do  not  know  by  what  means  he  is  to 
re-enter.  It  is  said  in  the  ode  (She,  IY.  i.  Pt.  i. 
ode  IV.  3), 

u Nothing  gives  strength  like  the  employ- 
ment of  right  men; 

AU  throughout  the  State  obey  them.” 

If  he  [only]  had  the  men,  and  the  four  quarter* 
of  the  State  regarded  him  as  their  lord,  what 
difficulty  would  there  be  with  the  capital?” 


Twenty-seventh  year. 
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XXVIL  I.  In  the  fduke's]  27th  year,  in 
spring,  the  viscount  of  Yueh  sent  How  Yung  on 
a complimentary  mission  to  Loo,  and  to  speak 
about  the  lands  of  Choo,  that  the  boundary  be- 
tween  it  ami  Loo  should  be  T‘ae-shang.  In  the 
2d  month,  a covenant  was  made  at  P*ing-yang, 
In  which  the  3 ministers  all  followed  the  envoy. 
K^ng-tsze  was  vexed  about  this,  and  spoke 
about  Tsze-kung,  iaying,  “If  lie  had  been  here, 
I should  not  have  come  to  this.**  “ Why  then 
did  you  not  call  him?”  asked  Woo-pih.  “I 
was  indeed  going  to  call  him,"  was  the  reply. 
Wkn-tsze  (Shuh-sun)  said,  “Pray,  think  of  it 
another  time.”  * 

2.  1 In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  on  Ke-hae, 
Ke  K*ang-tsze  died.  The  duke  went  to  offer 
his  condolences;  bat  his  ceremonies  were  not 
what  the  occasion  required.’ 

8.  *Seun  Yaou  of  Tsin  led  a force  against 
Ch*ing,  and  halted  at  Tung-k‘ew,  while  in  the 
meantime  Szc  Hwang  of  Chlng  went  to  beg 
assistance  from  Ts*e.  When  the  army  of  Ts*e 
was  being  raised,  Ch*in  Ch'ing-tsze  assembled 
the  sons  of  officers  who  had  died  in  battle  for 
the  State,  and  presented  them  for  3 days  in  the 
court,  giving  also  to  each  a carriage  with  two 
horses,  and  assigning  to  him  6 cities  (—hamlets). 
He  called  to  him  Tsin,  the  son  of  Yen  Choh-tseu, 
and  said  to  him,  “In  the  action  at  Seih  (The 
Le-k*ew  of  XXIII.  2),  your  father  died.  In 
consequence  of  the  many  troubles  of  the  State 
we  were  not  able  to  think  of  you  before.  But 
now  the  ruler  confers  on  you  these  cities,  and 
to  appear  at  court  with  these  robes  and  this 
carriage.  Do  not  make  void  the  service  of  your 
father.” 

‘After  this  [Ch4ng-tsze]  proceeded  to  the 
relief  of  ChHng.  When  he  arrived  at  Lew-shoo, 
and  was  [only]  7/«  from  Kuh,  the  people  of 
that  place  were  not  aware  of  his  approach. 
When  he  got  to  the  Puh,  it  bad  rained  so  that 
they  could  not  cross.  Tsze-sze  said,  “ [The  troops 
of]  the  great  State  arc  quite  close  to  our  poor 
capital,  and  therefore  we  sent  to  tell  you  of  our 
distress.  But  now  your  army  does  not  go  on, 
and  I am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  time."  Ch'ing- 
tsze  having  on  a [rain-]  cloak,  and  leaning  on  a 
spear,  stood  upon  the  bank,  and  now  helped 
forward,  now  whipt  on,  the  horses  which  were 
unwilling  to  proceed.  When  Che  Pih  heard  of 
this,  he  withdrew,  saying,  “I  consulted  the 
tortoise-shell  about  attacking  ChHng,  and  not 
about  fighting  with  Ts*e.”  [At  the  same  time] 
he  sent  a message  to  Ch‘ing-tsze,  saying,  “ You 
Sir,  are  a son  of  Ch'in,  sprung  from  the  House 
of  Ch‘in.  That  Ch‘in  hag  lost  its  sacrifices 
( Having  been  extinguished  by  Ts‘oo;  see  XVII. 
4)  was  owing  to  the  crime  of  Ch‘ing.  My  ruler 
therefore  sent  me  to  examine  into  the  justice  of 
[the  fate  of]  Chin,  thinking  that,  possibly,  you 
would  have  a regard  for  Chin.  If  you  consider 
that  the  overthrow  of  your  root  is  an  advantage 
to  you,  what  is  it  to  me?"  Ching-tsze,  in  a 
rage,  said,  “All  who  have  heaped  insults  on 
others  have  [soon]  passed  away can  Che  Pih 
continue  long  ?" 

‘Chung-hAng  Wftn-tszo  (A  refugee  in  Ts*e) 
told  Ching-tsze,  saying,  “ One  from  the  army  of 
Tsin  informed  me  that  they  were  going  with  1000 
light  chariots  to  attack  the  gate  of  the  army  of 
Ts‘e,  which  might  thus  be  entirely  destroyed.” 
Ching-tsze  replied,  “ My  ruler  charged  me  that 


I should  not  fall  on  a small  force,  nor  fear  a 
large  one.  Though  they  come  with  more  than 
1000  chariots,  I should  not  avoid  them.  I will 
inform  my  ruler  of  your  communication.”  Wftn- 
tsze  said,  “Now  I know  the  [folly]  of  my  leaving 
Tsin.  A superior  man,  in  forming  his  plans,  con- 
siders every  thing, — the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end, — and  then  he  enters  on  his  course. 
But  now  I took  mine,  without  knowing  any  one 
of  these; — is  it  not  hard  ? " 

4.  * The  duke  was  distressed  and  annoyed  by 
the  arrogance  of  the  three  Hwans,  and  wished 
for  the  help  of  the  other  princes  to  take  them  off. 
The  three  Hwans  were  in  like  manner  distressed 
and  annoyed  by  the  rudeness  of  the  duke,  and 
thus  there  arose  many  differences  between  him 
and  them.  The  duke  had  been  rambling  in  Ling- 
fan,  and  met  Mftng  Woo-pih  in  the  street  of 
M&ng-she.  “ Let  me  ask  you,"  said  he  to  him, 
“if  I shall  [be  permitted  to]  die  [a  natural 
death]."  Woo-pih  replied  that  he  had  no  means 
of  knowing.  Thrice  the  duke  put  the  question, 
till  the  minister  declined  to  give  any  answer. 
The  duke  then  wished,  with  the  help  of  Yueh, 
to  attack  Loo,  and  take  off  the  three  Hwans. 
In  autumn,  in  the  8th  month,  he  went  to  Kung- 
sun  Yew-hing’s,  and  thence  he  withdrew  to  Choo, 
from  which  he  went  on  to  Yueh.  The  people 
attributed  the  blame  of  this  to  Kung-sun  Yew- 
shan  (/.  q.  Y8w-hing).* 

[With  this  year  ended  the  rule  and  life  of  duke 
Gae.  Tso-she  does  not  mention  his  death,  but  wo 
may  conclude  from  the  above  narrative  that  it 
took  place  in  Yueh.  Considering  the  saying  of 
Tsze-kung  which  Tso-she  has  given  under  X VL 
4,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  believed  that  the 
duke  did  not  die  in  Loo.  Sze  Ma  Ts*een,  however, 
in  his  History  of  Loo(  jjjj  =||1,  ^ -j-*  ^ ),  says 
that  ‘the  people  of  the  State  brought  him  bark 
from  Yueh,  and  he  died  in  the  house  of  Yew- 
shan-she.’  This  account  is  adopted  in  the  T*ung 
keen  Kang-niuh  (j|]|  Q)  of  Choo 

He;  but  it  appears  to  me  more  than  doubtful. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  duke  Gao  died 
in  this  year,  b.c.  467. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  a list  of  the  suc- 
ceeding marquises  of  Loo. 

Gae  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ning  (»j£), 
known  as  duke  Taou  \ b.c.  466 — 430. 

Taou  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kea 
known  as  duke  Yuen  (^J  ^V),  B-c-  429—409. 

Yuen  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Keen  (|j|), 
known  as  duke  Muh  4^)*  B-c*  408—876. 

Muh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fun  (|g  )» 
known  as  duke  Kung  B.C.  375—353. 
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Kung  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shun  ("jjf ), 
known  ns  duke  K'nng  (J^  ^V*),  e»c.  853—848. 

K‘nng  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yen  (®" ), 
known  as  duke  King  -^)»  B*c*  342—315. 

King  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shuh  (5^). 
known  as  duke  Ping  ^V),  b.c.  314—293. 

Ping  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kea 
known  as  duke  Win  e.c.  292 — 270. 


Win  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ch'ow  (fffi), 
known  ns  duke  King  ^),  b.c.  269 — 248. 

In  n.C.  248  Loo  was  extinguished  by  king 
K*aou-lceh  of  Ts'oo,  and  duke  King  reduced  to 
the  position  of  a private  man.  Thus  from  the 
duke  of  Chow  to  duke  King  there  had  been 
tliirty-four  marquises  in  Loo,  embracing  a 
period  of  874  years.  The  history  of  the  State, 
however,  after  duke  One  is  almost  a blank.] 
After  the  above  year,  there  is  a blank  in  Tw« 
she's  chronicles,  and  lie  gives  only  one  other 
narrative  under  the  4th  year  of  duke  Taou. 
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‘This  year,  8cun  Yiou  of  Tain  led  a force  to 
lay  siege  to  [the  capital  of  ] Ch'ing.  Before  he 
arrived,  Sze  iiwfiugof  that  State  said, **  Cho  Pih 
ia  obstinate,  and  fond  of  victory.  If  we  tender 
our  submission  early,  he  will  take  hia  departure.** 
He  therefore  in  the  first  place  put  Nan-le  (A 
place  outside  the  walla)  in  a state  of  defence, 
and  waited  for  the  approach  of  Yaou.  He  en- 
tered Nan-le,  and  attacked  the  Keih-teoh  gate. 
On  the  aide  of  Ch'ing  they  made  prisoner  lie 
Kwei-Iuy,  mid  tried  to  bribe  him  by  offering 
him  a share  in  the  government.  He  kept  his 
mouth  shut,  however,  and  submitted  to  death. 

‘Che  Pih  said  to  Chaou-nUng,  “Do  you  enter 
the  city;**  but  that  minister  replied,  “You  are 
here  yourself;  [do  you  enter  it].*’  “ Ugly  and 
without  courage  as  you  are,  how  were  you  made 
chief  of  the  (Miaou?**  said  Yaou.  “As  I ain 
able,”  rejoiced  Chaou-nt&ng,  “to  submit  to  such 
a disgrace  [from  you],  perhaps  I shall  not 
cause  nnv  injury  to  the  House  of  Chaou.”  Che 
Pih  made  no  alteration  in  his  conduct;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  an  object  of  hatred  to 
Chaou  Seang-tsze,  and  the  issue  was  his  ruin. 
Che  Pih  was  greedy  and  self-willed,  so  that  the 


chiefs  of  the  Han  and  Wei  revolted  from  him, 
and  [joined  in]  his  destruction.’ 

[Why  Tso-shc  ended  his  narratives  here  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  From  the  last  sentence 
in  the  above  relation,  it  is  clear  he  could  have 
continued  them  for  at  least  ten  years  more. 
Too  Yu  say 8,  ‘According  to  the  Historical 
Records,  in  the  4th  year  of  duke  E ^ ) 

of  Tsin,  and  the  14th  year  of  duke  Taou  of  Loo, 
Che  Pih  led  [the  chiefs  of]  Han  and  Wei  to  lay 
siege  to  Chaou  Seang-tsze  in  Tsln-yang.  There 
they  turned  against  him.  laid  their  plans  with 
Chaou-shc.  and  put  Che  Pih  to  death  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tfin-yang; — 27  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.’ 

On  the  extinction  of  the  Che  or  Seun  family, 
there  remained  in  Tsin  only  the  three  great 
families  of  Chaou,  Wei,  and  Han,  by  which  Tsin 
was  ultimately  dismembered.  In  b.c.  402,  in- 
stead of  the  great  State  of  Tsin  we  have  the 
three  marquisates  of  Wei,  Chaou,  and  Han, 
though  the  descendants  of  K‘ang-shuh  continued 
to  have  nominal  existence  as  marquises  of  Tsin 
lor  some  years  longer.] 
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A 

Altar,  of  Pob,  the,  XII.  iv.  8. 

Altars  of  the  land,  111.  xxiii.  3;  xxv.  3,  6;  MX. 
5 : YL  xv.  5. 

Ancestral  temple,  the  duke  appeared  in  the, 
VI.  vi.  8 — the,  took  fire,  II.  xiv,  4, — placing 
a tablet  In  the,  IV.  il.  2. 

Archery  court,  the,  act  on  fire,  VII.  xvi.  2. 

Armies,  three  formed  by  Loo,  IX.  xi.  1.  See 
Fighting , Halting.  Incursion , Invasion. 

Army  of  the  centre,  the,  disbanded,  X.  v.  I. 

Arrival. — See  Be  turn. 

Attack  of  the  Jung  on  the  earl  of  Fan,  I.  vii. 
7; — of  Sung,  Ts‘ae  and  Wei  on  Tac,  and 
of  Ch‘ing  On  armies  at  Tae,  I.  x.  6 ; — of  IVe 
on  Loo,  IX.  xxv.  1 ; of  Woo  on  the  gates  of 
Ch'aou,  IX.  xxv.  10.  Sec  Invasion, 


B 

Banishment  of  a great  officer  of  Tain,  VTf.  i.  5; 
—of  Kung-tazc  Shaou  of  Ch'in  to  Yueh,  by 
Ts'oo,  X.  viii.  9;— of  a great  officer  of  Ts'ae 
to  Woo,  XII.  ill.  7. 

Battle. — Sec  Fighting. 

Begging  the  assistance  of  an  army,  V.  xxvi.  5: 

VIII.  xiii.  1:  xvi.  5;  xvif.  7;  xviii.  13. 

Beguiling  the,  of  the  marquis  of  Ts'ae  by  Ta‘oo, 
X.  xi.  2.  See  Inveigling. 

Besieging  of  Ch'nng-koh  by  Sung,  I.  v.  8;  vi  4; 
— of  Slung  by  Loo  and  Ts*e,  III.  viii.  3; — 
of  Sin-shing,  by  Loo,  Ta*e,  Sung,  Ch'in, 
Wei,  and  Ts'aou,  V'.  vi.  2;— of  lieu  by 
Ts*oo,  V.  vi.  3;— of  Ts'aou  by  Sung.  V.  xix. 
5;— of  Min  by  Ts  e,  V.  xxiii.  I of  Ch  in 
by  Ts*oo,  V.  xxv.  5;— of  Min  by  Ts'oo,  V. 
xxvi.  7 of  Sung  by  Ts'oo,  Clrin,  Ts'ae, 
Ch'ing,  and  Hew,  V.  xxvii.  3}— of  Wei  by 
the  Teili,  V.  xxxi.  8;— of  Keang  by  Ts'oo, 
VI.  ill.  4 ; — of  Ch*aou  by  Ts*tH»,  VI.  xii.  4 ; 
—of  Ts'aou  by  Sung,  VII.  iii.  7:  XII.  vii. 
o;—of  T'fing  by  Sung,  VII.  ix.  11; — of 


voi»,  ▼. 


Books,  where  there  is  no  other  break , are 


Ch'ing  by  Ts'oo,  VII.  xii.  2 ; — of  Sung  by 
Ts'oo,  VII.  xiv.  4; — of  Keih  by  Loo,  VIII. 
iii.  9; — of  Heu  by  Ch'ing,  VIII.  ix.  12; — of 
P'fing-shing  in  Sung  by  Loo,  Tsin,  Wei, 
Ts'aou,  Keu,  Choo,  T'fing,  and  Seeh,  IX.  i. 
2 ; — of  Tun  by  Ch  in,  IX.  iv.  7 ;— of  Ch'in 
by  Ts'oo,  IX.  vii.  8;— of  T'ae  by  Keu,  IX. 
xii  1 ; — of  the  city  of  Ch'ing  by  Ts'e,  IX. 
xv.  3;  xvi.  8; — of  T'aou  and  Fang  by  Ts'e, 

IX.  xvii.  4 of  Ts'e  by  Loo,  Tsin,  Sung, 
Wei,  Ch'ing,  Ts'aou,  Ken,  Choo,  T'fing, 
8eeh,  K'e,  and  Little  Choo,  IX.  xviii.  4 ; — 
of  Ts'ae  by  Ts'oo,  X.  xi.  3:  XI.  iv.  1 1 ; — of 
Pe  by  Shuh  Rung,  X.  xiii.  1 ;— of  Kcaou  by 
Tsin,  X.  xxiii.  4; — of  Ch'ing  by  the  duko 
of  Loo,  X.  xxvi.  8:  XI.  xii.  10; — of  Seen-yu 
by  Tsin,  XI.  v.  6;— of  Yun  by  Loo,  XI.  vi. 
7; — of  Wei  by  Tsin,  XI.  x.  4;— of  How  by 
Loo,  XI.  x.  6,  7 of  Ts'ae  by  Ts'oo,  Ch'in, 
Buy,  and  Heu,  XII.  i.  2; — of  Ts'eih  by  Ts'e 
and  Wei,  XII.  iii.  1 ; — of  Choo  by  Loo,  XII. 
iii.  9. 

Birth  of  duke  II wan’s  son  T'ung,  II.  vi.  5. 
Boundaries  of  the  land  of  Yun,  laying  out  the, 

X.  i.  9. 

Bow,  the  great,  stolen,  XI.  viii.  16,— recovered, 

XI.  ix.  3. 

Buff-coat  ordinance,  the,  VIII.  i.  4. 

Bull,  the,  for  the  border  sacrifice,  VII.  iii.  1 : 

VIII.  vii.  1:— killed  by  field  mice,  XL  xv. 
2:  XU.  i.  3. 

Burial, 

—of  king  P'ing,  I.  iii.  4 ; 

— of  king  llwHn,  III.  iii.  3; 

—of  king  Seang,  VI.  ix.  4 ; 

— of  king  K'wanp,  VII.  iii.  3; 

— of  king  Keen,  IX.  ii.  1 ; 

— of  king  King,  X.  xxii.  5. 

— of  dukes  of  Loo.  I.  i.  4: — II.  xviii.  4; — IV.  i. 
3;— VI. i. 3,  4;— xviii.  4;— VIII.  i. 2;— xviii. 
15;— IX.  xxxi.  6;— XI.  i.  3 ; — xv.  8,  11.  12. 
— of  duchesses  of  Loo,  I.  i.  4; — V.  ii.  2; — VI.  v. 
I,  2.  3:— VI.  xvii.  2;— VII.  viii. 9, 10;— IX. 
ii.  7; — iv.  5; — ix.  4; — X.  xi.  8. 

—of  the  duke’s  daughter,  III.  iv.  5; — xxx.  4;— • 

IX.  xxx.  6. 

— of  the  lady  Ting  Szo,  XL  xv.  13. 
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Burial  of  dukes  of  Sung,  I.  iii.  7 ; — III.  iii.  2; — 

VIII.  iii.  5;— xv.  8;— X.  xi.  1 ;— xxvi.  1. 

— of  dukes  of  Ts‘e,  II.  xv.  8; — III.  ix.  4; — V. 

xv  iii.  5 VII.  x.  10;— VIII.  ix  9 IX.  xix. 
13;— XII.  r.  6;— x.  7. 

— of  dukes  of  Tsin,  V.  xxviii.  4; — VI.  vi.  5; — 

IX.  xvi.  1; — X.  x.  6; — xvi.  7; — xxx.  3. 

—of  duke*  of  Wei,  I.  v.  2; — II.  xiii.  2; — V.  xxr. 

6; — VIII.  iii.  2; — xv.  1 ; — IX.  xxix.  9; — X. 

vii.  8; — XII.  ii.  7. 

—of  dukes  of  Ts'ae,  I.  viil.  7; — (marquis)  II. 
xviL  6;— VII.  xvii.  3;— IX.  xxx.  8;— X. 

xiii.  10;— xxi.  1; — XII.  iv.  10. 

—of  dukes  of  Ch‘ing,  II.  xi.  8; — III.  xxi.  4; 
—VII.  iii.  9;— VIII.  iv.G;— IX.  viii.  2 X. 

xii.  6; — xxviii.  4; — XI.  ix.  4. 

— of  dukes  of  1's‘aou,  II.  x.  2; — III.  xxiv.  2; 
—V.  vii.  7;— VI.  ix.  14;— VII.  xiv.  5;— 
VIII.  xiii.  6;— IX.  xix.  G;— X.  xiv.  4;— 
xviii.  4) — xxviii.  1; — XI.  viii.  11. 

— of  dukes  of  Ch‘ir»,  III.  !i.  1 V.  xiii.  2; — 
VII.  xii.  1; — IX.  iv.  4; — X.  viii.  10; — XI. 
hr.  6; — viii.  12. 

—of  dukes  of  Hcu,  V.  iv.  7; — VI.  vi.  1; — VII. 
xvii.  8; — IX.  xxvi.  10; — X.  xix.  5;— XII. 

xiii.  8. 

—of  dukes  of  K‘e,  IX.  vi.  3; — xxiii.  4; — X.  vi. 

4;— xxiv.  7 i — XI.  iv.  10;— XII.  lx.  1. 

—of  a duke  of  Ts*oo,  X.  i.  10. 

—of  dukes  of  Trio,  X.  vi.  2; — XI.  Ix.  7; — 
XII.  iv.  3. 

— of  dukes  of  T*ftng,  X Iii.  3; — xxviii.  6; — XII. 
Iv.  11; — xi.  G. 

— of  dukes  of  S5eh,  X.  xxxi.  5; — XI.  xii.  2; — 
XII.  x.  10. 

— of  a duke  of  Choo,  XI.  iii.  4. 

—of  a duko  of  L£w,  XI.  iv.  13. 

— of  Yuen  Chung  of  Ch‘in,  HI.  xxvii.  3. 
Buying  grain,  111.  xxviii.  7. 


C 


Capital.  See  Removal. 

Captive,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘ae  taken,  by  King 
(Ts‘oo),  HI.  x.  5; — the  marquis  of  Twin,  by 
Ts*iii,  V.  xv.  18; — the  baron  of  lieu,  by 
CIring,  XI.  vi.  1 ; — tl»e  viscount  of  Tun,  by 
IVoo  and  Ch‘in,  XI.  xiv.  3; — the  viscount 
of  Hoo,  by  Ts'oo,  XI.  xv.  3.— See  Prisoner , 
Seizure,  Taking. 

Capture  of  an  army  of  Ching  by  Sung,  XII.  ix. 
2 ; — of  an  army  of  Sung  by  Citing,  XII. 

xiii.  1. 

Carriages,  I.  i.  4; — II.  xv.  1; — VI.  v.  1. 
Ceremonies,  inaugurating  the  month  with,  VI. 
vi.  8;  xvi.  2. 

Chamber,  the  Small,  V.  xxxiii.  11; — the  High, 
XI.  xv.  5. — See  State. 

Coffin  of  the  duke  of  Iax>,  II.  xviii.  2; — XI.  i. 
2; — of  the  duchess  of  Loo,  V.  i.  10; — of 
duke  Wan’s  thin!  daughter,  VIII.  ix.  1 ; 
— of  Kung-sun  Caou,  VI.  xv.  4. 

Comet,  VI.  xiv.  5; — X.  xvii.  6; — XII.  xiii.  10; 

xiv.  15. 

Condole  with  the  duke,  the  marquis  of  Ts*e 
came  to,  X.  xxv  0; — sent  Kaou  Chang  to, 

X.  xxix.  1 ; — the  marquis  of  l'sin  sent  to, 
X.  xxxi.  4. 

Confusion,  the  royal  House  in,  X.  xxii.  6. 
Constellations,— Northern  Bushel,  VI.  xiv.  5; 
— Ta  thin,  X.  xvii.  5. 


Court  visits  to  the  king,  V.  xxviii.  10, 16, 17; — 
to  Loo,  I.  xi.  1; — II.  ii.  2,  6;  vi.  6;  vii.  2,3; 
ix.  4;  xv.  8; — III.  xxiii.  7;  xxvi.  2; — V.  v. 
2;  vii.  2;  xiv.  2;  xx.  2 ; xxvii.  1; — VI.  xi. 
8;  xii.  2,  6;  xv.  8; — VIII.  iv.  8;  vi.  6;  vii. 
8;  xviii.  8,  9;— IX.  i.  6;  vi.  4;  vii.  1,8;  xxi. 
7;  xxviii.  3;— X.  iii.  4;  xvii  1,  8;— XI.  xv. 
1;— XII.  ii.  4. 

Covenants  of  States,  I.  i.  2,  5;  ii.  4,  7;  iii.  6;  vi. 
2;  viii.  6,  8:  II.  1.  4;  ii.  8;  xi.  1 ; xii.  2,  8,  7; 

xiv.  8;  xvii.  1,  2:  III.  ix.  2;  xiii.  4;  xvi.  4; 
xix.  3;  xxii.  5;  xxiii.  10;  xxvii.  2:  IV.  i.  4; 

H.  6:  V.  ii.  4;  iii.  6;  iv.  3;  v.  5;  vii.  4;  viii. 

I,  2;  ix.  4;  xv.  8;  xix.  2,  8,  7;  xx.  5 ; xxi.  2, 
7;  xxr.  7;  xxvi.  1;  xxvii.  6;  xxviii.  8,  9; 
xxix.  3;  xxxii.  4:  VI.  ii.  3,  4;  iii.  6;  vii.  8; 

viii.  4,  5;  x.  5;  xiii.  8;  xiv.  4;  xv.  2,  10; 
xv!.  1,  8;  xvii.  3:  VII.  vii.  1;  xi.  2;  xii.  6: 

VIII.  i.  5;  H.  4,  10;  iii.  13;  v.  7;  vii.  5;  ix. 
2;  xi.  2;  xv.  3;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  3;  xviii.  14: 

IX.  iii.  3,  5,  7;  vii.  7;  ix.  5;  xi.  5;  xv.  1 ; 
xvi.  2;  xix.  1;  xx.  1,  2;  xxv.  5;  xxvii.  5; 
xxix.  7:  X.  vii.  3;  xi.  6;  xiii.  5,  6;  xxvi.  4: 

XI.  iii.  5;  iv.  4 ; vii.  5;  viii.  14  ; xi.  4 ; xii. 
7:  XII.  ii.  2. 
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Daughter,  the  third,  of  duke  Yin,  I.  vii.  1:  III. 
xii.  1. 

— a,  of  Loo,  going  to  a harem,  III.  xix.  8. 

— the  duke’s  eldest  married.  III.  xxv.  4. 

— the  duke’s  third  married,  III.  xxvii.  6;  died, 

xxix.  4. 

— the  duke's  came  and  presented  a son  at  court, 
V.  v.  2. 

— the  duke's  eldest,  died  V.  ix.  3. 

— the  duke's  eldest,  met  the  viscount  of  Tsfing, 
V.  xiv.  2. 

—the  duke’s  third,  returned  to  Tsftng,  V.  xv. 
9; — died  xvi.  3. 

— the  duke’s  eldest,  came  to  meet  a wife  for  her 
son.  V.  xxv.  3;  xxxi.  7. 

— the  duke's  eldest,  came  to  Loo,  V.  xxviii.  13. 
— the  duke’s  second,  a prisoner.  VI.  xiv.  12. 

— the  duke's  second,  married,  VII.  v.  8. 

— the  duke's  eldest,  divorced,  VII.  xvi.  3. 

— the  third,  of  duke  Win,  V11L  v.  1;  viii.  8; 

ix.  1. 

—duke  Seuen’s  eldest,  married,  VIII.  viii. 5, 11; 
ix.  4,  5,  6 

— duke  Clring’a  eldest,  burned  to  death,  IX. 

xxx.  8. 

Death,  of  the  king; — See  King. 

— of  dukes  of  Loo, — See  end  of  each  Book. 

—of  wives  of  dukes  of  Loo,  I.  ii.  8; — HI.  xxi. 
3;— V.  i.  5;— VI.  iv.  7;  xvi.  4;— VII.  viii. 
5; — IN.ii.8;iv.  8;  ix.  8; — X.  xi.  4; — XL 

xv.  9; — XII.  xii.  2. 

— of  sons  of  dukes  of  Ix>o.  I.  v.  7;— III.  xxxii. 
8,  5; — V.  xvi.  2;— VI.  xviii.  6; — IX.  xxxi. 
3. 

— of  daughters  of  dukes  of  Loo,  III.  iv.  2;  xxix. 
4;— V.  ix.  8;  xvi.  3;— VI.  xiii.  3;— VIII. 
viii.  8. 

— of  a duke  of  Loo’s  younger  brother  VII.  xvii. 
7. 

— of  a king's  son,  VI.  iii.  2;— X.  xxii.  9. 

— of  a king's  daughter.  111.  ii.  3. 

—of  dukes  of  Sung,  I.  iii.  I ; — III.  ii.  5} — V*.  ix. 
1;— xxiii.  2;— VI.  vii.  3;— VIII.  ii.  5;  xv. 
6 ; — X.  x.  6;  xxv.  8. 
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— of  marquises  of  Ts*,  II.  xiv.  6 ; — V.  xvii.  5; — 
xxvii.  2;— VI.  xiv.  3 ;— VII.  x.  4 VIII. 
lx.  7 IX.  xix.  8,  9 j— XII.  v.  4 ; x.  3. 

—of  marquise*  of  Tsin,  V.  ix.  5 ; — xxiv.  5 ; — 
xxxii.  5 ;— VI.  vL  4 VII.  ix.  9 ;— IX.  xv. 
7 ; — X.  x.  4 ; xvi.  4 ; — xxx.  2 ; — XI.  Tiii.  9. 
—of  marquises  of  Wei,  II.  xii.  8; — III.  xxv.  2; 
—V.  xxv.  2 j— VII.  ix.  10;— VIII.  H.  C;  xiv. 
6; — IX.  xxix.  3; — X.  vii.  6 ; — XIL  ii.  3. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Ti‘ae,  I.  viii.  4 ; — II.  xvii. 
4; — V.  xiv.  6; — VIL  xvii.  2; — X.  xx.  6; 
xxiii.  5. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Chin,  II.  ▼.  1 ; xii.  4 ; — III. 
i.  5 ; — V.  xii.  4 ; xxviii.  12 ; — VI.  xiii.  2 ; — 
IX.  iv.  1,— XI.  iv.  1. 

— of  the  marquis  of  T*tng,  I.  vii.  5 ; (viscount), 

VII.  ix.  6 ;— VIII.  xvi.  2 X.  iii.  1 ; xxviii. 
5;— XII.  iv.  9;  xi.  6. 

—of  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  II.  xi.  2, — III.  xxi.  2; — 
V.  xxxii.  2 ;— VII.  iii.  8 j— VIII.  iv.  2 ; vi. 
7 ;— IX.  li.  4 : vii.  10 ;— X.  xii.  2 ; xxviii.  8 ; 
—XI.  ix.  2. 

—of  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou.  II.  x.  1 ; — III.  xviii.  9 ; 
—V.  vii.  5;— VI.  ix.  10; — VII.  xiv.  2f— 

VIII.  xiii.  4;— IX.  xviii.  5;— X.  xiv.  2;— 
xviii.  1 : — X.  xxvii.  6 ; — XI.  ix.  2. 

—of  earls  of  Seeh,  III.  xxxi.  2; — X.  xxxi.  3 ; — 
XI.  xii.  1 ; — XII.  x.  9. 

—of  earls  of  Ts'in,  VI.  xviii.  2; — VII.  iv.  2; — 
VIII.  xiv.  7;— X.  v.  7;— XI.  lx.  6;— XII. 
iii.  8. 

—of  viscounts  of  K*e,  V.  xxiii.  4; — (earl)  IX.  vi. 
1 ; — xxiii.  2; — X.  vi.  1 ; xxiv.  6; — XI.  iv. 
—XII.  viii.  6. 

—of  viscounts  of  Choo,  III.  xvi.  5; — xxviii.  2; 
—VI.  xiii.  8;— VIII.  xvii.  12;— IX.  xvii.  1; 
—X.  i.  5; — XI.  iii.  2. 

—of  viscounts  of  Keu,  VIII.  xiv.  1 ; — X.  xiv.  5; 
—XII.  xiv.  8. 

—of  viscounts  of  Ts‘oo,  VII.  xviii.  5; — IX.  xiii. 
8; — xxviii.  9; — X.  i.  11; — xxvl.  6; — XII.  vi. 
6. 

—of  viscounts  of  Woo,  IX.  xii.  4; — X.  xv.  1 j — 
XI.  xiv.  6. 

—of  barons  of  Heu,  V.  iv.  2;— VI.  v.  7;— VII. 

xvii.  1 ; — IX.  xxix.  3; — XII.  xiii.  2. 

—of  Kung-tsze  Yih-sze,  I.  7. 

—of  an  officer  of  the  Yin  family,  I.  iii.  3. 

— of  a baron  of  Sub,  I.  viii.  5. 

—of  Woo-keae,  I.  viii.  10. 

—of  Heeh,  I.  ix.  3. 

— of  Kung-sun  Tsxe,  V.  xvi.  4. 

— of  Tsang-son  Shin,  VI.  x.  1. 

—of  Kung-sun  Garni,  VI.  xiv.  8. 

— of  Shuh-sun  Tili-ahin,  VII.  v.  4. 

—of  Chung  Suy,  VII.  viii.  3. 

— of  Tsang-sun  lieu,  VIII.  iv.  4. 

— of  Chung  Ying-ts*e,  VIII.  xv.  2. 

—of  Kung-sun  Ying-t»‘c,  VIII.  xvii.  10. 

— of  Kung-eun  Hftng-foo,  IX.  v.  18. 

— of  Chung-sun  Mi-eh,  IX.  xix.  10. 

— of  Sliuh  Lnou,  IX.  xxii.  3. 

—of  Chung-sun  Suh,  IX.  xxiii.  10. 

— of  Chung-sun  K£eh,  IX.  xxxi.  4. 

—of  Shnh-snn  P’aou,  X.  iv.  8. 

—of  Sliuh  Hung,  X.  xv.  2. 

— of  Sliuh  Cheh,  X.  xxi.  5. 

—of  Sliuh  Yang,  X.  xxiii.  2. 

— of  Chung-sun  Kwh,  X.  xxiv.  1. 

— of  Shuh-suu  Shay,  X.  xxv.  7. 

— of  Shuh  E,  X.  xxix.  3. 

— of  K‘euen  of  Lew,  XI.  iv.  9. 

—of  Ko-sun  E-joo,  XI.  v.  4. 


— of  Shuh-sun  Puh-kan,  XI.  v.  6. 

— of  Ke-sun  Sze,  XII.  iii.  C. 

— of  Shuh  Seuen,  XII.  xiv.  4. 

— of  Chung-sun  Ho-ke,  XII.  xiv.  12. 

— of  Confucius,  XII.  xvi.  3. 

Death,  putting  to,  of  Chow-yu  by  the  people  <4 
Wei,  I.  iv.  6. 

—of  T‘o  of  Ch*in  by  the  people  of  Ts'ae,  II. 
vi.  4. 

— of  Woo-che  anti  Tsze-kew  by  the  people  of 
Ts‘c,  III.  ix.  1,  6. 

—of  the  son  of  the  marquis  of  Ch*in,  III.  acxii  8. 
—of  a great  officer  of  IVaou,  III.  xxvi.  8. 

—of  the  son  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  V.  v.  1. 

— of  great  officers  of  Ch*ing,  V.  vii.  3 ; — IX.  X. 

8; — xix.  12; — xxx.  7; — X.  ii.  3. 

—of  the  heir  of  Tsin  by  be  K‘Ih,  V.  ix.  6. 

—of  Le  K4J*  by  Tsin,  V,  x.  6. 

—of  P c Ch‘ing-foo  by  Tsin.  V.  xi.  L 

—of  great  officers  of  Sung,  V.  xxv.  4 ; — VI.  vii. 

4 ; — viii.  8;— VIII.  xv.  9. 

—of  Mae  by  the  duke  of  Loo.  V.  xxviii.  2. 

— of  great  officers  of  Ts*oo.  V.  xxvii  i.  H ; — VT. 

x.  3 ;— VIII.  xvi.  7;— IX.  H.  10;--t.€;~ 
xxii.  6; — X.  v.  2;  xii.  G;  xxvii.  3. 

—of  Yuen  Heuen  by  Wei,  V.  kxx.  3. 

— of  great  officers  of  Tsin,  VI.  vi.  6 ; — ix.  5,  7 ; 
—VII.  xiii.  4 ; — V11L  viii.  € xvii  18 
xviii.  1. 

— of  great  officers  of  Chin,  VII.  ix.  13 ; — CL 
xxiii.  5 ; — X.  viii.  7. 

— of  Hea  Ching-shoo  of  Cb‘in  by  Ts^jo,  VII- 

xi.  5. 

— of  great  officers  of  Wei,  VII.  xiv.  1 ; IX. 
xxvii.  3. 

—of  the  earls  of  Shaou  and  Maon,  VII.  xv.  5. 
—of  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  VIII.  x.  6. 

— of  the  duke  of  Loo’s  half-brother,  VIII.  xvi. 
16. 

—of  great  officers  of  Ts‘e,  VIII.  xviii  8 ; — IX. 
xix.  11. 

— of  great  officers  of  TsHte,  IX.  xx.  5 ; — XII.  Ii. 

9 ;— iv.  5. 

— of  Lwan  Ying  by  Tsin,  IX.  xxiii.  12. 

— of  his  heir-son  by  the  duke  of  Suug,  IX.  xxvi. 
6. 

— of  a younger  brother  by  the  king,  IX.  xxx.  4. 
— of  K*ing  Fung  of  Ts*e,  X.  iv.  6. 

— of  K‘ung  Hwan  by  Ts‘oo,  X.  viii.  9. 

— of  the  heir  of  Chin  by  his  uncle,  X.  viii.  1. 

— of  the  messenger  of  Chin  by  1*8*00,  X.  viii.  4. 
— of  the  marquis  of  T»*ae  by  Ts*oo,  X.  xi.  2. 

— of  Kung-tsze  Pe  of  Ta*oo,  X.  xiii.  3. 

— of  E-k'wei  by  Keu,  X.  xiv.  6. 

— of  the  viscouut  of  the  Man-jung  by  TsS>o,  X. 
xvi.  2. 

— of  the  viscount  of  Shin  by  Ts*ae,  XL  iv.  8. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Ts*ae,  XII.  iv.  1. 

— of  Ilea  Gow.foo  of  Chin,  XII.  xiii.  11. 

—of  Tsung  Shoo  of  Chin,  XII.  xiv.  18. 

See  Murder. 

IX’cpening  the  Shoo,  III.  ix.  7. 

Deer,  many,  III.  xvii.  4. 

Deer-park,  enclosing  a,  VIII.  xviii.  10. 

Defeat,  of  the  armies  of  Ts‘e,  Sung,  Wei  and 
Yen,  by  Loo,  K‘e  and  Clring,  II.  xiii.  1. 

— of  Loo  by  Ts*e,  III.  ix.  fi. 

— of  Ts*e  by  Loo,  III.  x.  1. 

— of  Sung  by  Loo,  III.  x.  4;  xi.  2. 

— of  Ts‘ae  by  king  (Ts*oo),  III.  x.  5. 

— of  Wei  by  Tsn?,  III.  xxviii.  1:  VIII.  U.  2. 

—of  Choo  by  Loo,  V.  i.  8. 

— of  Keu  by  Loo,  V.  i.  9:  X.  v.  6. 
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— of  Scu  by  Ts'oo,  V.  xr.  12. 

—of  Ts'e  by  Sung,  V.  xviii.  3. 

—of  Sung  by  Ta'oo,  V.  xxii.  4. 

—of  Ta'oo  by  Tain,  TbSj,  Sung,  and  Ta'in,  V. 
xxviii.  5. 

—of  Ta'in  by  Tain  and  the  Kcang-jung,  V. 
xxxiii.  3. 

—of  the  Tcih  by  Tain,  V.  xxxiiL  8:  VIII.  xii.  3: 
X.  i.  6. 

— of  Ta‘in  by  Tain,  VI.  iL  1. 

—of  the  Teih  by  Loo,  VI.  xi.  6. 

— of  Sung  by  Ch'jng,  VII.  ii.  1. 

—of  Tain  by  Ta'oo,  VII.  xii.  3. 

—of  the  king’a  army  by  the  Man-iung,  VIII.  i.  f». 
—of  Ts'e,  by  Loo,  Tain,  Wei,  and  Ta'aou,  VIII. 
ii.  8. 

—of  Ta'oo  and  Ch'ing  by  Tain,  VIII.  xri.  6. 
—of  Tun,  Hoo,  Shin,  Ta‘ae,  Ch*in,  and  Heu  by 
Woo,  X.  xxiiL  7. 

—of  Ta'oo  by  Ta‘ae  and  Woo,  XI.  iv.  14. 

— of  Woo  by  Vu-yueh,  XI.  xiv.  5. 

—of  Ching  by  Tain,  XII.  ii.  6. 

— of  Ta*e  by  Woo,  XII.  xi.  4. 

Dispersion  of  the  men  of  Ta‘ae,  V.  iv.  1. 

— of  the  people  of  Shin,  VI.  iii.  1. 

— of  the  people  of  lieu,  VIII.  ix.  10. 

—of  the  people  of  Yun,  X.  xxix.  5. 

Divination,  V.  xxxi  3,  4;  VII.  iii.  1 ; VIIT.  vii.  1 ; 

x.  2:  IX.  vii.  2;  xi.  2:  XI.  xv.  2:  XII.  i.  8. 
Divorce  of  the  duke  of  Loo’s  daughter,  VII.  x vi.  3. 
Drought,  V.  xxi.  8.  VII.  vii.  4.  See  Rain. 
Drums  beating  of,  lll.xxv.  3, 5;  xxx.  5:  VL  xv.  5. 


E 


Earthquakes,  VI.  ix  11:  IX.  xvi.  6:  X.  xix.  8; 
xxiii.  9:  XII.  iii.  2. 

Eclipses  of  the  aun,  I.  iii.  1:  IL  iii.  4;  xvii.  8: 
III.  xviii.  1 ; xxv.  3;  xxvL  6;  xxx.  5 : V.  v. 
8;  xii.  1 ; xv.  5:  VI.  i.  2;  xv.  5:  VII.  viii. 
8;  x.  3;  xvii.  4:  VIII.  xvi.  4;  xvii.  11 : IX. 
xiv.  2 ; xv.  5 ; xx.  8 ; xxi.  5,  G ; xxiii.  1 ; xxiv. 
4,  7;  xx  vii.  6:  X.  vii.  4;  xv.  4;  xvii.  2;  xxi. 
4;  xxii.  10;  xxiv.  3;  xxxi.  7:  XL  v.  1;  xii. 
8 ; xv.  10:  XII.  xiv.  5. 

Enclosing  of  Mci,  III.  xxviii.  5. 

—of  a deer-park,  VIII.  xviii.  10. 

— of  the  park  of  Lang,  X.  ix.  5. 

— of  the  park  of  Shay-yuen,  XI.  xiii.  2. 
Entrance  of  lieu  Shuh  into  lieu,  II.  xv.  6. 

— of  Tuh  earl  of  Ch'ing  into  Leih,  II.  xv.  9. 
—of  the  marquis  of  Ke’a  brother  into  IVe,  III. 
iii.  4. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Wei  into  his  capital,  III. 
vi.  2. 

—of  Seaou-pih  into  Ts'e,  III.  ix.  3. 

—of  Leang  Seaou  into  Ching,  IX.  xxx.  7. 

—of  K*eu-Uih  into  Ken,  X.  i.  7. 

— of  king  Milng  into  the  royal  city,  X.  xxii.  8. 
—of  the  king  into  Chlng-chow,  X.  xxvL  7. 

—of  Yang-sftng  into  the  capital  of  Ts*e,  XII. 
vi.  7. 

— of  the  heir  of  Wei  into  the  capital  of  Wei, 
XII.  xvi.  1. 

Entrance,  hostile,  of  Keu  into  Hoang,  I.  ii.  2. 

— Loo  into  Keih,  I.  ii.  3. 

—of  Wei  into  Shing,  I.  v.  3. 

— of  Loo  into  Pang,  I.  viii.  3. 

—of  Sung  and  Wei  into  Citing,  I.  x.  5. 

—of  Ts‘e  and  Ching  into  Sung,  I.  x.  7. 

—of  Loo,  Ts'e  and  Ching  into  lieu,  l.  xi.  3. 


— of  Loo  into  K‘e.  II.  ii.  7 : V.  xxvii.  4. 

— of  King  (Ta'oo)  into  Te'ae,  III.  xiv.  3. 

— of  the  Teih  into  the  capital  of  Wei,  IV.  ii.  7. 
— of  Ching  into  Hwah,  V.  xx.  4. 

—of  Tsin  into  Ts*aou,  V.  xxviii.  4. 

—of  Tain  into  Hwah,  V.  xxxiii.  1. 

—of  Tsin  into  Joh,  VI.  v.  5. 

—of  Ts'e  into  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of 
Ta'aou,  VI.  xv.  12. 

—of  Tain  into  the  capital  of  Ta‘ae,  VI.  xv.  7. 

— of  Ts‘oo  into  the  capital  of  Chin,  VII.  xi.  6. 
—of  Woo  into  Chow-lae,  VIII.  vii.  7. 

— of  Ta'oo  into  Yin,  VIII.  ix.  10. 

—of  Sung  into  P'&ng-shing,  VIII.  xviii.  5. 

—of  Loo  into  Yun,  IX.  xii.  2. 

—of  Lwan  Ying  into  Tain,  and  into  K‘cuh-yah, 
IX.  xxiii.  7. 

—of  Ching  into  Chin,  IX.  xxv.  4. 

— of  Wei  into  K-e,  IX.  xxv.  7. 

—of  Sun  Lin-foo  into  Ta‘cih,  IX.  xxvi.  2. 

—of  Choo  into  Yu,  X.  xviii.  3. 

—of  II wa  Hae,  Hoang  Ning,  and  Hwa  Ting  into 
Nan-le,  X.  xxi.  3. 

— of  Woo  into  Ying,  XI.  iv.  15. 

— of  Yu-yueh  into  Woo,  XI.  v.  3. 

— of  officers  of  Sung  into  Seaou,  XI.  xi.  1,3. 

— of  Clmou  Yang  of  Tain  into  Chaou-ko,  XL 
xlii.  6. 

—of  the  duko  of  Loo  into  the  capital  of  Choo^ 
XII.  vii.  4. 

— of  the  duke  of  Sung  into  the  capital  of  Ta'aou, 
XII.  viii.  1. 

— of  Yu-yueh  into  the  capital  of  Woo,  XII. 

viii.  5. 

— of  Heang  Tuy  of  Sung  into  Ta'aou,  XII.  xiv.  7. 
Escape  of  Chen  of  ( ’h'ing,  III.  xvii.  3. 
Establishing  a viscount  of  Choo,  VI.  xiv.  7. 
Exercising  soldiers.  III.  viii.  2. 

Extinction  of  T'an  by  Ts'e,  III.  x.  6. 

—of  Suy  by  Ts'e,  III.  xiii.  2. 

— of  Lae  by  Ts'e,  IX.  vi.  8. 

— of  Hca-yang  by  Yu  and  Tsin,  V.  ii.  3. 

— by  Ts'oo,  of  Heen,  V.  ▼.  7; — of  Hwang,  V. 
xii.  2;— of  K‘wei,  V.  xxvi.  6;— of  Keang, 

VI.  iv.  5 ; — of  Luh,  VI.  v.  6; — of  Shoo-leaou, 

VII.  viii.  7; — of  Seaou,  VII.  xii.  5; — of 
Slioo-yung,  VIII.  xvii.  14; — of  Shoo-k*ew, 

IX.  xxv.  8;— of  IIoo,  XI.  xv.  3; — of  Chin, 

X.  viii.  9; — of  Ts'ae,  X.  xi.  9. 

— of  Wfln  by  the  Teih,  V.  x.  2. 

— of  Heang  by  Loo,  V.  xvii.  2. 

— of  Hing  by  Wei,  V.  xxv.  1. 

—of  Yung  by  Ts'oo,  Ta'in,  and  Pa,  VI.  xvi.  6. 
— of  the  Loo  tribe  of  Red  Teih  by  Tsin,  VII. 
xv.  3. 

— of  Kdah  and  Lcw-yu  tribe*  of  Red  Teih  by 
Tain,  VII.  xri.  1. 

— of  Ta&ng  by  Keu,  IX.  vi.  5. 

— of  Peih-yang  by  Tsin,  IX.  x.  2. 

—of  Lae  by  Ts'oo  and  others.  X.  iv.  6. 

— of  the  Jung  of  Luh-hwfin  by  Tsin,  X.  xvii.  4. 
— of  Cli'aou  by  Won,  X.  xxiv.  6. 

—of  Seu  by  Woo,  X.  xxx.  4. 

—of  Shin  by  Ts'ae,  XI.  iv.  3. 

— of  Heu  by  Ch'ing,  XI.  vi.  1. 

— of  Tun  by  Ts'oo  and  Ch'in,  XI.  xiv.  3. 


F 


Falling  of  a hill,  V.  xiv.  3:  VIII.  v.  4 ; — of  atones, 
V.  xvi.  1. 
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Famine,  VII.  x.  18 ; xr.  10:  IX.  xxiv.  13:  XII. 

xiv.  16. 

Fields,  borrowing,  for  a ixi'A-symbol,  II.  i.  3. 
Fighting,  Ts'e,  Wei,  ana  Clring,  with  Loo,  II. 

x.  4. 

— Loo  and  Ching,  with  Sung.  II.  xii.  9. 

— Loo,  Ke,  and  Ch'ing,  with  Ta*c,  Sung,  Wei 
and  Yen,  II.  xiil.  1. 

— Loo,  with  Ts'e,  II.  xvii.  3:  III.  ix.  5. 

— Wei,  with  Ts'e,  III.  xxviii.  1. 

— Ts‘in,  with  Tain,  V.  xv.  13 : VL  ii.  1 ; vii.  6; 
xii.  7. 

— Sung,  with  Ts'e,  V.  xviii.  3. 

— Loo,  with  Choo,  V.  xxii.  3. 

— Tsin,  Ts'e,  Sung,  and  Ts'in,  with  Ts'oo,  V. 
xxviii.  5. 

— Sung,  with  Ch'ing,  VII.  ii.  1. 

— Tain,  with  Ts'oo,  VII.  xii.  3. 

—Wei,  with  TB'e,  VIII.  ii.  2. 

— Loo,  Tsin,  Wei,  and  'IVaou,  with  Ts'e,  VIII. 
ii.  3. 

— Tsin,  with  Ts'oo,  and  Ch'ing,  VIII.  xvi.  6. 

— Ts'oo,  with  Woo,  X.  xvii.  6. 

— Ts'ac  and  Woo,  with  Ts'oo,  XI.  iv.  14. 

— Tsin,  with  Giving,  XII.  ii,  6. 

— Ts'e,  with  Woo,  XII.  xi.  4. 

Fire,  destructive.  III.  xx.  2:  V.  xx.  3:  VII.  xvi. 
2:  VIII.  iii.  4:  IX.  ix.  1 ; xxx.  3,  9:  X.  ix.  3; 
xviii.  2 : XI.  ii.  2 : XU.  iii.  3 ; iv.  8. 
Fishermen,  the  duke  going  to  see,  I.  v.  1. 
Fish-hawks  flying  backwards,  V.  xvi.  1. 

Flight,  of  Hwuh  of  Ch'ing,  U.  xi.  6. 

— of  Tull  of  Ch'ing,  II.  xv.  4. 

—of  marquises  of  Wei,  II.  xvi.  5; — V.  xxviii. 

7;— IX.  xiv.  4;— xxvii.  4;— XII.  xvL.l. 

— of  the  viscount  of  T'an,  III.  x.  6. 

—of  W&n  of  Sung,  III.  xii.  4. 

— of  Ke  of  Ts'aou,  III.  xxiv.  8. 

— of  duke  Hwan’s  son,  IV.  ii.  5. 

— of  the  viscount  of  liecn,  V.  v.  7. 

— of  the  viscount  of  Wftn,  V.  x.  2. 

— of  the  king,  V.  xxiv.  4. 

— of  Yuen  Heuen  of  Wei,  V.  xxviii.  11. 

— of  Hoo  Yih-koo  of  Tain  to  the  Teih,  VI.  vi.  7. 
—of  Seen  Meeh  of  Tsin  to  Ts'in,  VI.  vii.  6. 

— of  Kung-sun  Oaou  to  Keu,  VI.  viii.  6. 

— of  the  minister  of  Works  of  Sung  to  Loo,  VI. 
viii.  8. 

— of  the  earl  of  Shing  to  Loo,  VI.  xii.  1. 

—of  Tsze-gae  of  Sung  to  Loo,  VI.  xiv.  10. 

—of  the  Head  of  the  Tsing  family  of  Ts'e  to 
Wei,  VII.  x.  5. 

— of  Kwei-foo  to  Tsin,  VII.  xviii.  8. 

— of  Lin-foo  of  Wei  to  Tsin,  VIII.  vii.  9. 

—of  the  duke  of  Chow  to  Tsin,  VIII.  xii.  1. 
—of  Hwa  Yuen  to  Tsin,  VIII.  xv.  9. 

—of  Yu  Shih  to  Ts'oo,  VIII.  xv.  9. 

— of  Shuh-sun  K'eaou-foo  to  Ts'e,  VIII.  xvi.  13. 
— of  Kaou  Woo-k'cw  to  Keu,  VIII.  xvii.  5. 

— of  Hwa  Job  to  Loo,  IX.  vi.  2. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Wei  to  Ts'e,  IX.  xiv.  4. 

— of  Hwa  Shin  to  Ch'in,  IX.  xvii.  6. 

— of  Le  of  Ts'ac  to  Ts'oo,  IX.  xx.  5. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Ch'in  to  Ts'oo,  IX.  xx.  6. 
—of  Shoo-k*c  of  Choo  to  Loo,  IX.  xxi.  2. 

—of  Lwnn  Ying  of  Tsin  to  Ts'oo,  IX.  xxi.  4. 

— of  Pe-go  of  Choo  to  Loo,  IX.  xxii.  3. 

—of  Tsang-sun  Heili  to  Choo,  IX.  xxiii.  11. 

— of  K'een  E-kcw  of  Ch'in  to  Ts'oo,  IX.  xxiv.  1 1. 
—of  the  marquis  of  Wei  to  Tsin,  IX.  xxvii.  4. 

— of  Shih  Goh  of  Wei  to  Tsin,  IX.  xxviii.  2. 
■~K)f  K'ing  F'ung  of  Ts'e  to  Loo,  IX.  xxviii.  6. 
— of  Kaou  Che  of  Ts'e  to  North  Yen,  IX.  xxix.  10. 


— of  the  king's  son  Ilea  to  Tsin,  IX.  xxx.  4. 

—of  Leang  Seaou  of  Ch'ing,  IX.  xxx.  7. 

— of  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Ts'in  to  Tsin,  X. 

1.  4. 

— of  Chen-yu  of  Keu  to  Woo,  X.  i.  8. 

—of  Kung-tsze  of  Ts'oo  to  Tsin,  X.  i.  12. 
—of  the  earl  of  North  Yen  to  Ts*e,  X.  iii.  7. 

— of  Mow-e  of  Keu  to  Loo,  X.  v.  4. 

— of  Hwa  Hoh-pe  of  Sung  to  Wei,  X.  vi.  5. 

—of  Kung-tsze  Lew  of  Ch'in  to  Ch'ing,  X. 
viii.  o. 

— of  Lwan  She  of  Ts'e  to  Loo,  X.  x.  2. 

—of  the  duke  Seang’s  son  to  Ts'e,  X.  xii.  8. 

— of  Chaou  Woo  of  Ts'ae  to  Ch'ing,  X.  xv.  3. 
—of  Kung-suu  Hwuy  of  Ts'aou  to  Sung,  X.  xx. 

2. 

—of  Hwa  Hae,  Heang  Ning,  and  Hwa  Ting  of 
Sung  to  Ch'in,  X.  xx.  4 ; — to  Ts'oo,  X.  xxii. 
2. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Ts'ae  to  Ts'oo,  X.  xxi.  C. 

— of  the  viscount  of  Keu  to  Loo,  X.  xxiii.  6. 
—of  three  chiefs  with  the  king’s  son  Chaou  to 
Ts'oo,  X.  xxvi.  8. 

— of  K'wae  of  Choo  to  Loo,  X.  xxvii.  6. 

—of  the  viscouut  of  Seu  to  Ts'oo  X.  xxx.  4. 

— of  Hih  Kwang  to  Loo,  X.  xxxi.  6. 

—of  Nang  Wa  of  Ts'oo  to  Ch'ing,  XI.  iv.  14. 
—of  Yoh  Ta-sin  of  Sung  to  Ts'aou,  XI.  x.  8. 

— of  Kung-tsze  Tc  of  Sung  to  Ch'in,  XI.  x.  9. 
—of  Shin,  Ch'ung  T*o,  and  Shih  K'ow  of  Sung 
to  Ch'in,  XI.  x.  12. 

— of  Kung-shuh  Shoo  of  Wei  to  Loo,  XI.  xiv.  1, 
— of  Chaou  Yang  of  Wei  to  Sung,  XI.  xiv.  2. 

— of  Pih-kung  Keeh  of  Wei  to  Loo,  XI.  xiv.  4, 
—of  the  heir  of  Wei  to  Sung,  XI.  xiv.  11. 

— of  Kuiig-mAng  K'ow  of  Wei  to  Ch'ing,  XI, 

xiv.  12. 

—of  the  brother  of  the  duke  of  Sung  to  Loo, 

XI.  xiv.  13. 

—of  Kung-sun  Shin  of  Ts'ae  to  Woo,  XII.  iv.  2. 
— of  Kwoh  Hea  and  Kaou  Chang  of  Ts'e  to  Loo, 

XII.  vi.  4. 

—of  the  viscount  of  Choo  to  Loo,  XII.  x.  1. 

— of  Yuen  P'o  of  Ch'in  to  Ch'ing,  XII.  xi.  2. 
—of  She-shuh  Ts'e  of  Wei  to  Sung,  XII.  xi.  7 
—of  Yih  of  Little  Choo  to  Loo,  XII.  xiv.  2. 

—of  Tsung  Shoo  of  Ch'in  to  Ts'oo,  XII.  xiv.  6. 
—of  Iicang  Tuy  of  Sung  to  Wei,  XII.  xiv.  9. 

— of  Heang  Chaou  of  Sung  to  Loo,  XII.  xiv.  9. 
— of  Yuen  Mae  of  Ch'in  to  Ts'oo,  XII.  xiv.  14. 
—of  Ivnou  Woo-p*ei  of  Ts'e  to  North  Yen,  XIL 

xv.  2. 

—of  Kung-mang  K'ow  of  Wei  to  Ts'e,  XII.  xv. 

8. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Wei  to  Loo  XII.  xvi.  1. 
—of  Tsze-seuen  Ch'ing  of  Wei  to  Sung,  XII. 

xvi.  2. 

Floods,  II.  i.  5 ; xiii.  3 : III.  vii.  3 ; xi.  3 ; xxiv.  7; 

xxv.  5:  VII.  x.  14:  VIII.  v.  5:  IX.  xxiv.  6. 
Flutes  nt  a sacrificial  service,  VII.  viii.  4 : X. 
xv.  2. 

Friendly  inquiries,  I.  vii.  4,  6 ; ix.  1 : II.  iii.  9;  iv. 
2 ; v.  3 ; viii.  2 : III.  xxiii.  2.  5 ; xxv.  1 : V. 
xxx.  7 ; xxxiii.  2 : VI.  iv.  6 ; ix.  12 ; xii.  6 : 
VII.  x.  12.  17:  VIII.  iii.  12 ; iv  1 ; viii.  4, 9 ; 

xi.  2 ; xviii.  7 : IX.  i.  7 ; v.  2 ; vii.  7 ; viii.  9 ; 

xii.  3 ; xv.  1 ; xxvi.  4 ; xxvii.  1 ; xxix.  6.  8 { 
xxx.  1 : X.  ii.  1 ; xii.  3 ; xxi.  2. 

Frost,  V.  xxxiii.  12:  XI.  i.  6. 

Funeral.  See  Burial. 
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G 


Crackles  came  to  Loo  anil  built  neats  in  trees, 
X.  xxv.  3. 

Grain,  sent  to  Ts'ae  by  Loo,  XI.  v.  2. 

Granary  of  the  ancestral  temple.  II.  xiv.  4. 
Grand  temple  of  Loo,  II.  iL  4:  V.  viii.  4. 

Grass,  V.  xxxiii.  12. 

Grave-clothes,  presents  of,  VI.  ix.  13. 

Guarding  Wei,  V.  xxviii.  2. 

— Ch'in,  IX.  v.  9. 

— Uoo-laou,  LX.  x.  9. 


II 


Hall,  V.  xxix.  4£X.  iii.  6;  iv.  1. 

Halting  of  an  army.  III.  iii.  5;  viii.  1 ; xxx.  2:  V. 

i.  2;  iv.  1 ; xv.  3 : VI.  x.  7:  IX.  i.  3;  xxiii.  9. 
— the  duke  of  Loo,  at  Yang-chow,  X.  xxv.  5 ; — 
— At  Kan-how,  X.  xxviii.  2 ; xxix.  2. 

— of  the  marquises  of  'IVe  and  Wei,  XI.  ix  6 ; 
xiii.  1 ; xv.  7. 

Harems,  I.  vii.  1 : III.  xix.  3 : VIII.  viii.  11 ; ix. 
6 ; x.  4. 

Hoar-frost,  XI.  i.  6. 

Horns  of  a bull  eaten  by  mice,  VUI.  vii.  1.  Sec 
Mies. 

Horses,  I.  i.  4 : VI.  v.  1. 

Human  sacrifices,  V.  xix.  4 : X.  xi.  9. 

Hunting,  II.  iv.  1 ; vii.  1 : III.  iv.  7. 

Hunters  captured  a lia , XII.  xiv.  1. 

Hurry  of  the  viscount  of  Choo  to  Loo,  on  the 
duke's  death,  XI.  xv.  8. 


I 


Ice,  II.  xiY.  2 : VIII.  xvi.  I no,  VIII.  i.  3:  IX. 
xxviii.  1. 

Incursion  or  Inroad  into  Sung  by  Loo,  HI.  x.  2. 
— into  Sung  by  Ching  III.  xv.  4 : VIII.  xvi.  3 : 
IX.  xi.  3. 

— into  Ts'aou  by  the  Jung,  HI.  xxiv.  8. 

— into  Heu  by  Ch'ing,  III.  xxix.  2. 

— into  Ch‘ing  by  Ts‘oo,  V.  ii.  6:  VII.  iii.  5. 

— into  Ts*ac  by  Loo,  Ts‘e,  Sung,  Ch‘in,  Wei, 
Ch(ing,  Heu,  and  T«‘aou,  V.  iv.  L 
—into  Ch‘in,  by  Loo,  Ts*e,  Sung,  Wei,  Ch'ing, 
Heu,  and  Ts'aou,  V.  iv.  8. 

— into  Wei  by  the  Teih,  V.  xiii.  1 ; xxi.  1 : VI. 
xiii.  7. 

— into  Ch'ing  by  the  Teih,  V.  xiv.  4. 

— into  Loo  by  Ts‘e,  V.  xxvi.  2 : VI.  xv.  8,  12. 

— into  'IVaou  by  Tsin,  V.  xxviii.  1. 

—into  Ts‘e  by  the  Teih,  V.  xxx.  2;  xxxiii.  5: 

VI.  iv.  3 ; ix.  9 ; xi.  5. 

— into  Seaou  by  Keae,  V.  xxx.  G. 

—into  the  country  of  the  Teih  by  Wei,  V . xxxiL 

8. 

— into  Loo  by  the  Teih,  VI.  vii.  7. 

— into  Sung  oy  the  Teih,  VI.  x.  6. 

—into  Ch'in  and  Sung  by  'lVoo  and  Ch‘ing, 

VII.  i.  10. 

— into  Ts'ung  b}’  Tsin,  VII.  i.  13. 

— into  Ch'ing  by  Tsin,  Sung,  Wei,  and  Ch‘in, 
VII.  ii.  3. 

— into  Ts‘c  by  the  Tied  Teih,  VII.  iii.  G ; iv.  4. 
— into  Ch'in  by  Tsin  aud  Wei,  VII.  vii. . 


— Into  Wei  by  Ts'oo  aud  Clring,  VIII.  iL  8. 

— into  Sung  by  Wei  and  by  Loo,  VHI.  vL  4,  8. 
— into  Ts'ae  by  Tain.  VIII.  viii.  2. 

— into  Ch'ing  by  Wei,  VIIL  x.  1 ; xvii.  1. 

— into  Sung  by  Ts'oo  aud  Ch'ing,  VIII.  xviii. 
12. 

— into  Sung  by  Ts'oo,  IX.  i.  4 ; xii.  3. 

— into  Ctring  by  Tsin,  Sung,  and  Wei,  IX.  ii.  5. 
— into  Ts'ae  by  Ch'ing,  IX.  viii.  8. 

— into  Sung  and  into  Loo  by  Keu,  IX.  xiv.  5. 

— into  Ts'e  by  Loo,  IX.  xxiv.  2:  XI.  viii.  1,  3. 

— into  Ts'oo,  by  Loo,  Tsin,  Sung,  Ts'ae,  Wei, 
Ch'in,  Ch'ing,  Heu,  Ts'aou,  Keu,  Choo, 
Tun,  Hoo,  T*an,  Seeh,  K*e,  Little  Choo,  and 
Ts'e.  XI.  iv.  2. 

—into  Ch'ing  by  Loo,  XI.  vi.  3. 

— into  Wei  by  Ts'e,  XI.  vii.  4. 

— into  Ch'ing  and  Wei  by  Tsin,  XI.  viii.  10. 
—into  Wei  by  Loo,  XI.  viii.  18. 

— into  Ch'ing  by  Sung,  XII.  vii.  1. 

—into  Wei  by  Tsin,  XII.  vii.  2 ; xiii.  7. 

— into  Ts'e  by  Ts'in,  XU.  x.  5. 

Insects,  miny,  I.  v.  6 ; v.  iii.  9 : IIL  vL  4 ; — yih,  III. 

xviii.  3 III.  xxix.  3. 

Interview  of  officers  and  wires  with  the  bride 
of  the  duke,  III.  xxiv.  6. 

Invasion  of  Ch'in,  by  Loo,  Keang,  and  Hwang, 

V.  iv.  5 

— by  Ts'oo,  V.  xxiii.  3 : VII.  viii  12 : IX.  v.  10 . 

XII.  ix.  3 ; x-  11 ; xiii.  4 
—by  Sung,  VU.  xiL  7 : IX.  xviL  2. 

— by  Ch'ing,  IX.  xxv.  9 ; — 

— by  Woo,  XII.  vi.  3 ; — 

— by  Tsin,  Sung,  Wei,  Ch'ing,  and  Ts'aou,  VII. 
ix.  7. 

—of  Ch'ing,  by  Sung,  Ch'in,  Ts'ae,  Wei,  and 
Loo,  I.  ir.  4,  5;— 

— by  Sung,  I.  v.  8:  XH.  ix.  4 ; x.  4 ; xii.  5 
— by  Ts'ae,  Wei,  Ch'in,  and  the  king,  II.  v.  6 ; — 
—by  Sung,  Ts'e,  Ts'ae,  Wei,  and  Ch'in,  II.  xiv. 
7;— 

— by  Loo,  Sung,  Wei,  and  Ch'in,  II.  xv.  10 ; — 
—by  Loo,  Sung,  Wei,  Ch'in,  and  Ts'ae,  H.  xvi. 
2 8 •— 

— by  Sung,  Ts'e  and  Wei,  III.  xvu  2 ; — 

— by  Ts'oo,  HI.  xvi.  3 ; xxviii.  3 : V.  i.  6 ; iii.  7 : 

VI.  ix.  8 : VII.  iv.  7;  v.  6 ; ix.  12 ; x 9 : VIII. 
vi.9;vii.5-,xv.  7:  IX.  viii.  8;  ix.  6 ; xviii.  G;— 

— by  Loo,  Ts'e,  Sung,  Ch'in,  Wei,  and  Ts'aou, 
V.  vL  2 

— by  Ts'e,  V.  viL  1 ; — 

—by  Sung,  Wei,  Heu,  and  T'ftug,  V.  xxiL  2;  — 
—by  the  Teih.  V.  xxiv.  2 
— by  Sung,  Ch'in,  Wei,  Ts'aou,  and  Tsin,  VII. 
L 12,  14;— 

— by  Tsin,  Sung,  Wei,  and  Ts'non,  VII.  x.  11 ; — 
—by  Tsin,  VIL  xiv.  3:  VUI.  ix.  8:  IX.  i.  3: 
XII.  xv.  6;— 

— by  Loo,  Tsin,  Sung,  Wei,  and  Ts'aou,  VIII. 
iii.  1. 

—by  Loo,  Tsin,  Ts'e,  Sung,  Wei,  and  Ts'aou, 

VIII.  x.  3 ; — 

— by  Loo,  Yin,  Tsin,  Ts'e,  and  Choo,  VIII.  xvi. 
10. 

—by  Loo,  Yin,  Shen,  Tsin,  Ts'e,  Sung,  Wei, 
Ts'aou,  and  Choo,  XIII.  xvii.  2,  8; — 

— by  Loo,  Tsin,  Snng,  Wei,  Ts'aou,  Keu,  Choo, 
T'ftng,  Seeh,  K'e,  Little  Choo,  and  Ts'e, 

IX.  ix.  5;  X.  7;  xi.  4,  8;— 

—by  Ts'oo,  Ts'ae,  Ch'in,  and  Heu,  IX.  xxiv.  9. 
—by  Ts'oo,  Ts'ae,  and  Ch'in,  IX.  xxvi.  9. 

—of  Choo,  by  Loo,  Sung  and  Wei,  II.  xvii.  7 ; — 
—by  Loo,  II.  viii.  4 : V.  xxi.  5;  xxxiii.  6,  7 : VI. 
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vii.  1 ; xiv.  2:  VII.  x.  13:  IX.  xx.  4:  XII. 
i.  G;  ii.  1 ; vi.  9 ; vii.  4 
— by  Sung,  X.  xix.  1. 

— of  E by  Sung,  Ts*e,  and  Choo,  ITI.  xv.  8. 

—of  lieu,  by  Tsin,  Ch‘in,  and  Clring,  V.  xxxiii. 
13;— 

— by  Clring,  VIII.  iil.  7,  14  ; iv.  9; — 

— by  Tsin,  IX.  iii.  9. 

— by  Loo,  Ch'ing,  Tsin,  Wei,  and  Sung,  IX. 
xvi.  7. 

— of  Hing,  by  the  Teib,  HI.  xxxii.  7 j — 

— by  Wei,  V.  xix.  0. 

—of  Hwang  by  T»*oo,  V.  xi.  4. 

— of  K‘e  by  Keu,  I.  iv.  1 ; — 

— by  Loo,  VII.  xriii.  2. 

—of  Keu,  by  loo,  VII.  ir.  1 : X.  x.  3 ; — 

— by  Loo,  ami  Ts‘e,  VII.  xi.  8; — 

— by  Ta‘e,  VII.  xiii.  1 : IX.  xxir.  5:  X.  xix.  4 ; 
xxii.  1 ; — 

—by  Ts‘oo,  Vin.  ix.  10. 

—of  Keun  by  Ts*oo,  VI.  xi.  1. 

— of  the  Jung  by  Ts‘e,  III.  xx.  4 ; xxx.  8 ; — 

— by  Loo,  III.  xxvi.  1 ; — 

— by  Ts‘e  and  Heu,  V.  x.  4 ; — 

— by  Ts‘oo,  VII.  iii.  4. 

— of  Lae,  by  Loo  and  Ts*e,  VII.  vii.  2 ; — 

— by  Ts‘e,  VII.  ix.  4. 

—of  Le,  by  Ts‘e  and  Ts*aou,  V.  xr.  6. 

—of  Loo  by  Ts*e,  Sung,  and  Clrin.  III.  xix.  5; — 
—by  'IVc,  V.  xxvi.  8 : VI.  xvii.  3 : VIII.  ii.  1 : IX. 
xr.  3 ; xvi.  4,  8 ; xvii.  4 ; xtiii.  3;  xxv.  1 : 
XI.  vii.  7;  viii.  6:  XII.  xi.  1 ; — 

—by  Clioo,  VI.  xiv.  2:  IX.  xr.  8;  xrii.  7; — 
—by  Keu.  IX.  riii.  6;  x.  6;  xii.  1 ; — 

—by  Woo,  XII.  viii.  2. 

— of  Scen-yu  by  Tsin,  X.  xii.  10;  xv.  5:  XII. 
vi.  2;— 

—by  Tsin  and  Wei,  XI.  iv.  12. 

—of  Seu,  by  Loo,  Sung,  and  Ts‘e,  III.  xxri.  4; — 
— by  'IVoo,  V.  xv.  2 : X.  xii.  9 ; — 

— by  Ts‘e,  X.  xvi.  1. 

—of  Shin  by  Loo,  Tsin,  Sung,  Ch‘in,  Wei,  and 
Clring,  VI.  iii.  1. 

—of  Sung,  by  Choo  and  Ch'ing.  I.  v.  5 ; — 

— by  Loo,  Ts‘e,  and  Clring,  I.  x.  2,  3.  4 ; — 

— by  Loo,  and  Ch‘ing,  II.  xii.  9 ; — 

— by  Ts‘e,  Clrin,  Ts‘auu,  and  the  king,  III.  xiv. 
1.  2;— 

— by  Ts‘oo,  Ch‘in,  Ta*ac,  Ch*ing,  Heu,  and 
Ts‘aou,  V.  xxi.  4 ; — 

— by  Ts‘e,  V.  xxiii.  1 : XII.  v.  2; — 

— by  Ts‘oo,  V.  xxvi.  7 : VII.  xiii.  2 
— by  Tsin,  Wei.  Chin,  and  Ching,  V7.  xvii.  1. 
— by  Ts‘oo  and  Ching,  VIII.  xviii.  5 : IX.  x.  4 ; 
xi.  7; — 

— by  Ching,  IX.  ii.  2 : XI.  xv.  G:  XII.  xv.  3. 

— of  Suy  by  IVoo,  V.  xx.  6. 

— of  T‘nn,  by  Woo,  VIII.  vii.  2:— 

— by  law,  Tsin,  TsH;,  and  Choo,  VIII.  viii.  10. 
— of  T‘4ng  hy  Sung,  VII.  X.  9. 

— of  Ts*ae  hy  Tsin,  VI.  xv.  7. 

— of  Ts‘aou  by  Sung,  V.  xv.  11 : XII.  iii.  6 ; vi. 
10;— 

—by  Ts‘e,  VI.  xv.  12;— 

—by  Wei,  IX.  xvii.  3 : XI.  xii.  4. 

— of  Ta*e,  by  Sung,  Ta*aou,  Wei,  and  Choo,  V. 
xviii.  1 ; — 

— by  Wei,  V.  xxvi.  4 : IX.  xix.  7 ; — 

— by  Loo,  and  Ts*oo,  V.  xxvi.  8.  9 ; — 

— by  Tsin  and  Wei,  VII.  xviii.  I ; — 

— by  Tsin,  IX.  xix.  9. 

— by  Loo,. and  Wei,  XII.  x.  2;  xi.  3. 


— of  the  Tseang-k&ou-joo  by  Tsin  and  Wei,  VIII . 
iii.  11. 

—of  Tsin,  by  the  Teib,  V.  viii.  3 : VIII.  ix.  11  ;— 
—by  Wei,  VI.  i.  8 

—by  Ts  in,  VI.  iii.  3 ; x.  2 : VII.  ii.  2 ; xv.  4 : IX. 
xi.  11  j— 

—by  Ts‘e,  IX.  xxiii.  8. 

— by  Ts*e  and  Wei,  XII.  v.  5. 

— of  Ta4n,  by  Tsin,  Sung,  Ch*in,  and  Ch‘ing,  VI. 
it  7 ; — 

— by  Tsin,  VI.  iv.  5 : IX.  x.  !i ; — 

— by  the  White  Teih,  VIL  viii.  6. 

— by  Loo,  Tsin,  Ts‘e,  Sung,  Wei,  Ts‘aou,  Choo, 
T‘Ang,  &c.;  VIII.  xiii.  3:  IX.  xiv.  8. 

—of  T‘soo  by  Loo,  Ts‘e,  8ung,  Ch-in,  Wei, Ching, 
Heu,  and  Ts^ou,  V.  iv.  1 ; — 

— by  Tsin,  VI.  iii.  7; — 

— by  Woo,  IX.  xxv.  10. 

— of  Wei,  by  Clring,  I.  ii.  9 ; — 

— by  Loo,  and  Ts‘e,  III.  iii.  1 ; — 

— by  Loo,  Ts4©,  Sung, Clrin.  and  TsSio,  III.  v.  4;— 
— by  Ts‘e,  III.  xxriii.  1 : IX.  xxiii.  8 ; — 

— by  Hing  and  the  Teih,  V.  xviii.  G; — 

— by  Tsin,  VI.  i.  6:  XII.  v.  3;  xiv.  11  ; xv.  5. 

— of  Woo,  by  Ts^,  IX.  iii.  1 ; xiv.  6;  xxiv.  3: 
X.  vi.  7:  XII.  ii.  8;— 

— by  Ts*oo,  Ts'ae,  Clrin,  Heu,  Tun,  Hoo,  Shin, 
and  wild  tribes  of  the  Hwac,  X.  iv.  4. 

—of  Ying  She,  by  Ts‘e  and  Seu,  V.  xvii.  1. 

—of  North  Yen.  by  Ts*e,  X.  vi.  9. 

—of  Yu-yu-k‘i»w  by  Loo,  III.  ii.  2. 

— of  Yueh  by  Woo,  X.  xxxii.  2. 

Inveigling  the  viscount  of  the  Man-jung,  X. 
xvi.  2. 

Investing. — See  Besieging. 

J 


Jade,  the  precious,  stolen,  XI.  viii.  16;  recovered, 
ix.  3. 

K 


Killing  of  the  viacounta  of  Clring  and  Shin  in 
battle,  X.  xxiii.  7.  See  Death,  Murder. 
King  Ping,  death  of,  I.  iii.  2; — II  wan,  II.  xv. 
2; — He,  V.  viii.  5; — Reang,  VI.  viii.  3; — 
K‘wang,  VII.  ii.5; — Ting,  VIII. v. 6; — Keen, 

IX.  i.  H ; ii.  1 Ling,  IX.  xxviii  8 ;— King, 

X.  xxii.  4 ; — Ming,  X.  xxii.  7,  8,  9. 

King's  daughter,  marriage  of,  III.  i.  3,  4,  7;  xi. 

4 ; — death  of,  III.  ii.  3 ; — heir-son  attends  a 
meeting  of  chiefs,  V.  v.  4. 

King  King  put  his  younger  brother  to  death, 
IX.  xxx.  4. 


L 


Leaving  his  State,  the  marquis  of  Ke,  III.  iv.  4. 
Liberation  of  the  duko  of  Sung,  V.  xxi.  7. 
Lightning,  thunder  and.  I.  ix.  2. 

— a granary  struck  hy,  II.  xiv.  4.  ( ? ) 

— a temple  struck  hy,  V.  xv.  10.  (?) 

Lin,  a fulmlous  animal,  said  to  have  been 
captured  by  some  hunters  in  the  west,  XII. 
xiv.  1. 

Locusts.  II.  v.  8:  V.  xv.  7:  VI.  viii.  7:  VII.  vi. 
3;  xiii.  3;  xv.  6.  9:  IX.  vii.  G:  XII.  xii.  G ; 
xiii.  9,  12; — it  rained,  VI.  iii.  5. 
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Marriage  of  the  kin?,  II.  viii.  6 ; ix.  1 : IX.  xv.  2. 
—of  the  king’s  daughter,  111.  i.  3,  4.  7 ; xi.  4. 
—of  duke*  of  Loo.  II.  iii.  6,  6.  8:  111.  xxii.  G; 

xxiv.  3,  4,  5 : VI.  iv.  2 : VII.  i.  2,  3 : VIII. 

xiv.  3,  5. 

— of  the  duke**  eldest  daughter,  I.  ii.  5,  6:  III. 

xxv.  4 : VIII.  viii.  3,  II ; ix.  4,  6,  0. 

—of  the  duke’*  second  daughter.  VII.  v.  3. 

— of  the  duke’s  third  daughter.  III.  xxvii.  5. 

— of  the  duke’*  grandson,  V.  xxv.  3. 

Marriage  oficrings  of  silk,  Ac.,  III.  xxii.  G;  xxiv. 

6:  VI.  ii.  8:  VIII.  viii.  5. 

Meeting*  of  princes,  or  chiefs,  I.  ii.  1 ; iv.  3 ; vi. 

2 ; viii.  1 ; ix.  6 ; x.  1 ; xi.  2 : II.  i.  2 ; ii.  3,  6 , 
iii.  1,  3,  7 ; vi.  2 , x.  3 ; xi.  7,  8,  9 ; xii.  2,  3, 

6,  6,  7;  xiii.  1 ; xiv.  1 ; xv.  7,  10;  xvi.  1,  2; 
xvii.  1,2;  xviiL  1 : III.  iv.  3 ; xii.  1,  4 ; xiv. 

4 ; xv.  1 ; xvi.  4 ; xxiii.  6,  10  ; xxvii.  2,  7 ; 
xxx.  6 ; xxxii.  2 : V.  1,  7 ; iii.  5 ; v.  4 ; vii.  4 ; . 

viii.  1 ; ix.  2 ; xi.  2 ; xiii.  3 ; xv.  3,  8 ; xvi.  3 ; | 
xix.  7 ; xxi.  4,  7 ; xxv.  7 ; xxvi.  1 ; xxvii.  6 ; j 
xxviii.  8,  15 ; xxix.  3 : VI.  i.  9 ; ii.  4 ; vii.  8 ; 
viii.  4,  5 ; xi.  2 ; xiii.  G,  8 ; xiv.  4 ; xvi.  1 ; 
xvii.  4 : VII.  i.  G ; vii.  3 ; ix.  7 ; xi.  4 ; xiv.  6 ; 

xv.  1,  7;  xvii.  5:  VIII.  ii.  9;  v.  3,  7;  ix.  2 ; 
xii.  2 ; xv.  3,  10 ; xvi.  8 ; xviii.  14 . IX.  ii.  6, 

9 ; iii.  5,  6 ; v.  4,  7 ; vii.  9,  10,  11;  viii.  4 ; x. 

1 ; xi.  8 ; xiv.  1,  7 ; xvi.  2 ; xix.  15 ; xx.  1,  2 ; 
xxi.  8;  xxii.  4;  xxiv.  8;  xxv.  3;  xxvi.  5 ; 
xxvii.  2 ; xxx.  9 : X.  i.  2 ; iv.  2 ; ix.  1 ; xi.  G, 
7;  xiii.  4 ; xxv.  2 ; xxvi.  4 ; xxvii.  4 ; xxxi.  2 ; 
xxxii.  4 : XI.  iv.  2,  5,  8 ; viii.  7 ; x.  2,  10  ; 
xii.  7 ; xiv.  7,  9,  15 : XII.  vi.  5 ; vii.  3 ; xii. 
8,  4 ; xiii.  3. 

Meeting  of  the  duke  Chwang  with  his  daughter, 
III.  xxvii.  1. 

—of  the  duke’s  youngest  daughter  and  the  vis- 
count of  TsAng,  V.  xiv.  2. 

—of  the  duke’s  wife  with  the  marquis  of  Ts'e, 
V.  xvii.  8. 

Meteors,  III.  vii.  2 : V.  xvi.  1. 

Mice,  field-,  VIII.  vii.  1 : XI.  xv.  2:  XII.  I.  3. 
Money,  the  earl  of  Maou  came  to  Loo  as  king 
for,  VI.  ix.  1. 

Mouth-jewel*,  VI.  v.  1. 

Murder,  of  ruler*  of  Wei,  I.  iv.  2:  IX.  xxvi.  1. 
— of  rulers  of  Sung,  II.  ii.  1 : III.  xii.  8 : VI.  xvi. 

7. 

— of  rulers  of  Ts'e,  III.  viii.  5 : VI.  xiv.  9 ; xviii. 

3:  IX.  xxv.  2:  XII.  vi.  8 ; xiv.  10. 

— of  a ruler  of  Tsin,  and  a great  officer,  V.  x.  3. 
—of  rulers  of  Ts4oo,  VI.  i.  10:  X.  xiii.  2. 

— of  rulers  of  Keu,  VI.  xviii.  9:  IX.  xxxi.  7. 

— of  rulers  of  Tsin,  VII.  ii.  4:  VIII.  xviii.  2. 
—of  a ruler  of  Ch‘ing,  VII.  iv.  8. 

— of  a ruler  of  Ch‘in,  VII.  x.  8. 

—of  a viscount  of  Tsfing,  VII.  xviii.  4. 

—of  viscounts  of  Woo,  IX.  xxix.  4 : X.  xxvii.  2. 
—of  a ruler  of  Ts‘ae,  IX.  xxx.  2. 

—of  a ruler  of  Heu,  X.  xix.  2. 

—of  the  elder  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Wei,  X. 
xx.  3. 

—of  a ruler  of  Seeh.  XI.  xiii.  8. 

Musicians  at  a sacrificial  service,  X.  xv.  2. 


Nest*,  gracklcs  built  their,  in  trees,  X.  xxv.  3. 

P 


Palace,  building  of  a,  I.  v.  4. 

— the  western,  burnt,  V.  xx.  3, 

—of  Sung,  on  fire,  IX.  xxx.  3. 

— the  Ts‘oo-,  IX.  xxxi.  2. 

— the  south  gate,  and  two  side  towers  of  the, 
burnt,  and  restored,  XI.  ii.  2,  4. 
Pantomimes,  I.  v.  4:  VII.  viii.  4. 

Pardon,  general,  in  Loo.  III.  xxii.  1. 

Park,  a deer,  VIII.  xviii  10; — the,  of  Lang,  X. 

ix.  6 ; — of  Shay-yuen,  XI.  xiii.  2. 

Peace  between  Sung  and  Ts‘oo,  VII.  xv.  2. 

— between  North  Yen  and  Ts'e,  X.  vii.  1. 

— between  Loo  and  T**e,  XI.  x.  1 : XII.  xv.  7. 

— between  Loo  and  Ch'ing,  XI.  xi.  4. 

People,  putting  to  death  their  ruler,  I.  iv.  6 ; — 
II.  vi.  4 ; — III.  ix.  1.  (See  Murder). 

— carried  away,  III.  i.  8. 

Perished,  Ix?ang,  V.  xix.  8.  See  Extinction. 
Pillars  of  duke  Hwan’s  temple,  III.  xxiii.  8. 
Pledging  each  other,  two  princes,  II.  iii.  2. 
Plentiful  year,  a,  VII.  xvi.  4. 

Plum  trees,  V.  xxxiii.  12. 

Present*  to  Loo  from  the  king,  I.  i.  4 : VI.  v.  1 : 
XI.  xiv.  10. 

Prisoner,  Chen  of  Ch‘ing  taken,  III.  xvii.  1. 

— Yuen  T‘aou-t‘oo  of  Ch‘in  taken,  V.  iv.  4. 
—duke  He  a,  (Chuen  V.  xvii.  2.) 

— the  earl  of  Shen,  a,  VI.  xiv.  11. 

— the  daughter  of  the  duke  a,  VI.  xiv.  12. 

— the  viscount  of  Choo,  taken,  by  Loo,  XTL 
vii.  4.  See  Captive , Seizure,  Taiiny. 
Prisoner*  of  the  Jung,  III.  xxxi.  4. 

Pulse  killed  by  hoar-frost,  XI.  i.  G. 

Pursuit  of  the  Jung  by  the  duke,  IIL  xviii.  2. 
— of  the  army  of  Ts'e  by  the  duke,  V.  xxvi.  2. 


R 


Rafters  of  tire  duke  Hwan’s  temple,  III.  xxiv.  1. 
Rain,  great,  I.  ix.  2:  VII.  viii.  10. 

— in  the  first  month,  VIII.  xvi.  1. 

— in  the  sixth  month,  V.  iii.  4. 

— in  spring  no,  V.  iii.  I. 

— in  summer  in  the  fourth  month,  nn,  V.  iii.  2. 
— from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventh  month  no,  VI. 

11.  5. 

— from  the  first  to  the  seventh  month  no,  VL 

x.  4;  xiii.  4. 

— in  winter  no,  III.  xxx.  G:  V.  ii.  5. 

— the  funeral  of  duke  Ting  delayed  by,  XI.  xv. 

12. 

— sacrifice  for,  II.  v.  7 : V.  xi.  3;  xiii.  4 : VIII. 
iii.  10:  IX.  v.  5;  viii.  7;  xvi.  9;  xvii.  5; 
xxviii.  4:  X.  iii.  5;  vi.  6;  viii.  8;  xvi.  5; 
xxiv.  4;  xxv.  4;  XI.  i.  4 ; vii.  G,  8 ; xit  G : 
XII.  xv.  4. 

See  Ihouyht , Flood*. 

Raising  of  king  King’s  son  Chaou  to  tlic  throne, 
X.  xxiii.  8. 

Reconciling  of  Kcu  and  Tim  by  Loo  and  Tsv, 
I VII.  iv.  1. 
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Reduction  of  Chang,  III.  xxx.  3. 

Relief,  or  rescue,  of  the  capital  of  Wei,  III.  vi.  1. 
— of  Ch'ing,  III.  xxxiii.  4 ; VI.  ix.  8. 

—of  Hing,  IV.  i.  2 : V.  i.  2- 
—of  Heu,  V.  vi.  3. 

— of  Seu,  V.  xr.  4. 

—of  Ti*e  by  Loo,  V.  xriii.  2. 

— of  Wei  by  Tain,  V.  xxriii.  3. 

— of  Kcang,  VI.  iii.  7. 

— of  Ch‘in  by  Tain,  VII.  i.  11. 

— of  Ching  by  Tain,  VII.  ix.  12:  VIII.  vi.  11. 
—of  Ch‘in  by  Wei,  VII.  xii.  7. 

—of  1'h‘ing  by  Loo,  Tain,  Ts‘e,  Sung,  Wei, 
Ts'aou,  Keu,  Choo,  and  K'e,  VIII.  vii.  5. 
—of  Cirin  by  Loo,  Tain,  Sung,  Wei,  Ch'ing, 
Ts'aou,  and  Ts'e,  IX.  t.  11. 

—of  Clring  by  Ts'oo,  IX.  xii.  2. 

— of  Tain  by  Loo,  IX.  xxiii.  9. 

— of  Ts'nou  by  Cli'ing,  XI I.  vii.  6. 

— of  Chin  by  Woo,  XII.  x.  11. 

See  Sucrour. 

Removal,  of  the  State  of  Suit,  III.  x.  3. 

— of  tile  people  of  Yang,  IV.  ii.  1. 

— of  the  capital  of  Hing,  V.  i.  3. 

—of  the  capital  of  Wei,  V.  xxxi.  9. 

' — of  the  capital  of  Heu,  VIII.  xt.  11 : X.  ix.  2; 

xviii.  5:  XI.  iT.  7. 

— of  the  capital  of  Ts'ae,  XII.  il.  8. 

Residence  of  king  MAng  in  Hwang,  X.  xxii.  7. 
—of  the  king  at  Teih-ts‘euen,  X.  xxiii.  8. 

— of  the  duko  Clrnou,  in  Yun,  X.  xxvi.  2,5; 
xxvii.  1,  8;  xxix.  1 ; — in  Kan-how,  X.  xxx; 
xxxi ; xxxii. 

Restoration,  of  the  viscount  of  Tun,  V.  xxv.  5. 
— of  llie  earl  of  IVaou,  V.  xxviii.  21. 

—of  the  lands  of  Tse-se  to  Loo,  VII.  x.  2. 

—of  Kung-sun  Ning  and  E IJAtig-foo  to  Chin, 
VII.  xi.  7. 

—of  the  lands  of  Wan-yang  to  T*‘c,  VIII.  Tiii.  1. 
— of  the  marquis  of  Wei,  IX.  xxvi.  3. 

— of  the  earl  of  North  Yen,  X.  xii.  1. 

—of  the  marquises  of  Ts‘ne  and  Chin,  X.  xiii.  9. 
— of  lands  by  IVe  to  Loo,  XI.  x.  5. 

—of  Hwun  and  Clten  by  Ts‘e  to  Loo,  XII.  viii.  7. 
— of  the  viscount  of  Choo,  XII.  viii.  4. 

Retired  to  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Loo.  X.  xxv.  5. 
Return  of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  meetings  of 
chiefs,  V.  xv.  8 ; xvii.  4 : VI.  xiv.  (1;  xvii.5. 

VII.  viii.  1 ; xvii.  <i:  VIII.  vii.  6;  ix.  3;  xv. 
5 ; xvi.  9,  15 ; xvii.  4 : IX.  iii.  8 ; v.  8 ; x.  3 ; 

xi.  9;  xvi.  5;  xx.  3;  xxii.  1.5;  xxiv.  10: 
xxv.  G:  X.  xiii.  8;  xxvi.  5:  XI.  iv.  8 ; xiv. 
8:  XII.  xiii.  6. 

— of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  Ts*o,  III.  xxiii.  1,  4 ; 
xxiv.  4 : V.  xxxiii.  10 : VII.  iv.  6 ; v.  2 ; ix. 
2;  x.  1,7:  X.  xxvi.  2;  xxvii.  1,8; — from  in- 
vasion of  Ts'e,  V.  xxvi.  9:  IX.  xix.  8:  XI. 
viii.  2,  4 : XII.  x.  6. 

— of  the  «luke  of  Loo  from  Tsin,  VI.  xiv.  1 : 

VIII.  iii.  8 ; iv.  7 ; xi.  1 ; xviii.  G ; IX.  Hi.  4 ; 

v.  1 ; viii.  5 ; xiii.  1 ; xxi.  3 : X.  ii.  4 ; v.  5 ; 

xii.  4 ; xiii.  1 1 ; xvi.  3 ; xxi.  7 ; xxiii.  10 : XI. 
iii.  I. 

— of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  invasion  of  Wei,  III. 

vi.  3. 

— of  the  fluke  of  Loo  from  invasion  of  the  Jung, 
111.  xxvi.  2. 

— of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  Ts‘oo,  IX.  xxix.  2 : X. 

vii.  G ; — from  invasion  of  IVoo,  V.  iv.  G. 

— of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  invasion  of  Cli'ing, 

V.  vi.  4:  VIII.  iii.  3;  xvii.  9:  IX.  x.  11 ; xi. 
G : XI.  vi.  3. 


—of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  the  siege  of  Heu,  V. 
xxix.  2. 

— of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  invasion  of  Lae,  Vii. 
vii.  3. 

—of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  invasion  of  Ts'in, 
VIII.  xiii.  5. 

—of  the  duke  of  Loo  from  Ch*in,  IX.  v.  12  ;— 
from  Wei,  XI.  viii.  8; — from  KeAh-kuh, 
XI.  x.  3; — from  Hwang,  XI.  xlh  9 ; — from 
besieging  Cli'ing.  XI.  xii.  11. 

— of  Tuh  to  Cli'ing,  II.  xi.  5. 

—of  Hwuh  to  Cli'ing,  II.  xv.  5. 

—of  the  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Ts'ae,  II. 
xvii.  5. 

— of  the  army  of  Loo  from  Shing,  III.  viii.  4. 
—of  Chili  to  Ts'aou,  III.  xxiv.  8. 

—of  the  officer  Ke  to  Loo.  IV.  i.  5. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Wei,  V.  xxviii.  11 ; xxx.  4. 
—of  Yuen  Heuen  of  Wei,  V.  xxviii.  9. 

—of  the  lady  Keang  from  Ts’e,  VI.  ix.  6. 

—of  the  duke's  daughter  from  Ts'e,  VI.  xv.  11. 
—of  the  duke’s  wifi*  to  Ts‘e,  VI.  xviii.  7. 

—of  duke  Wftu’s  third  daughter  to  Loo,  VIII. 
v.  1. 

— of  Sun  Lin-foo  to  Wei,  VIII.  xiv.  2. 

—of  K*eaou-joo  from  Ts'e,  VIII.  xiv.  5. 

— of  the  earl  of  Ta'aou  from  the  capital,  VIII. 
xvi.  11. 

—of  Hwang  of  Chin  from  Ts'oo.  IX.  xxiii.  6. 

— of  Kung-tsze  Pe  to  Ts'oo,  X.  xiii.  2. 

—of  E-joo  from  Tsin,  X.  xiv.  1. 

—of  Shuh-sun  Shay  from  Tsin,  X.  xxiv.  2. 

— of  Kung-niftng  K'ow  to  Wei,  XII.  x.  8. 
Review,  a grand  military,  II.  vi.  3 : X.  xi.  5 ; 
xxii.  3. 

— a in  Hung,  X.  viii.  6 : XI.  xiH.  3;  xiv.  14. 
Revolt,  of  Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei,  IX.  xxvi.  2. 

— of  three  officers  of  Sung.  X.  xxi.  3. 

—of  officers  of  Sung,  XI.  xi.  1 : XII.  xiv.  7. 

— of  officers  of  Tsin,  XI.  xiii.  5,  6. 

—of  Cli'ing,  XII.  xv.  1. 

Rice,  III.  xxviii.  G. 

Royal  House,  the  in  confusion,  X.  xxii.  G. 


S 


Sacrifice  for  rain,  II.  v.  7 : V.  xi.  3 ; xiii.  4 : 
VIII.  iii.  10;  vii.  8:  IX.  v.  5;  viii.  7;  xvi. 
9 ; xvii.  5 ; xxviii.  4 : X.  iii.  5 ; vi.  6 ; viii. 
8 ; xvi.  5 ; xxiv.  4 ; xxv.  4 : XI.  i.  4 ; vii.  6, 
8;  xii.  6:  XII.  xv.  4. 

— the  w inter,  II.  viii.  1,  8. 

— the  autumnal,  II.  xiv.  5. 

— the  border,  V.  xxxi.  3:  VII.  iii.  1 : VIII.  vii. 
1 , 4 ; x.  2 : IX.  vii.  2 ; xi.  2 : XI.  xv.  2,  4 : 
XII.  i.  3,4. 

— on  the  occasion  of  nn  eclipse  of  the  sun,  III. 

xxv.  3 ; xxx.  5 : VI.  viii.  4. 

— to  the  three  objects  of  Survey,  V.  xxxi.  5 : 
VII.  Hi.  2:  VIII.  vii.  4. 

—in  the  grand  temple,  VII.  viii.  8,  4. 

— in  the  temple  of  duke  Woo.  X.  xv.  2. 

— to  the  former  dukes,  XI.  viii.  15. 

— flesh  of.  XI.  xiv.  10. 

— human,  V.  xix*  4 : X.  xi.  9. 

Sacrificial  business,  a great,  VI.  ii.  6. 

Scarcity  of  grain.  III.  vii.  3;  xxviii.  6,  7. 

; Seizure  of  Chae  Chung  of  Cli'ing  by  people  of 
Sung,  II.  xi.  4. 

I — of  the  duke  of  Yu  by  Tsin,  V.  v.  9. 
i — of  the  viscount  of  T'flng  by  Sung,  V.  xix.  1. 
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—of  the  viscount  of  Tsfing  I y Chon,  V.  xix.  4. 
— of  the  duke  of  Sung  by  Ts'oo,  CIrin,  'IVae, 
Ch'ing.  lieu,  and  Tt'aou,  V.  xxi.  4. 

—of  the  earl  of  Ts  aou  by  Tsin,  V.  xxviii.  4: 

VIII.  xv.  4. 

- — of  the  marquis  of  Wei  by  Tain,  V.  xxviii.  18. 
—of  the  carl  of  Ch'ing  by  T.-iu,  VIII.  ix.  8. 

— of  the  duke  Chwang’s  son  of  T*‘ae  by  Ch’ing, 

IX.  viii.  3. 

—of  the  messenger  of  Clring  by  Ts'oo,  IX.  xi. 

10. 

— of  the  viscounts  of  Keu  and  Choo  by  Tsin, 
IX.  xvi.  3. 

— of  the  messenger  of  Wei  by  Tsin,  IX.  xviii.  2. 
— of  the  viscount  of  Choo  by  Twin,  IX.  xix.  2. 
—of  King  He  of  Wei  by  Tsin.  IX.  xxvi.  7. 

— of  the  viscount  of  Sen  by  the  |»eople.  X.  iv.  8. 
— of  the  messenger  of  Chin  by  Ts'oo.  X.  viii.  4. 
— of  Kung-tsze  Shaou  by  Ts'oo,  X.  viii.  9. 

— of  the  heir  of  Ts'ae  by  Ts'oo,  X.  xi.  9. 

— of  Ke-sun  E-joo  by  Tsin,  X.  xiii.  7. 

— of  the  internuncius  of  Loo  by  Tsin,  X.  xxiii.  3. 
— of  Chung-ke  of  Sung  by  Tsin.  XI.  i.  I. 

— of  Yoh  K*e-le  of  Sung  by  Tsin,  XI.  vi.  5. 

— of  the  messenger  of  Wei  by  Ts‘e,  XI.  vii.  4. 

— of  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo  by  Sung,  XII. 
iv.  4. 

— of  the  viscount  of  Man-jung  by  Tsin,  XII.  iv. 

G. 

—of  the  ruler  of  Ts'e  by  Clrin  Hang,  XII.  xiv. 
3.  See  Taking. 

Shrine  house,  the  iwrmaneut,  VI.  xiii.  5. 
Slaughter  of  nieu  of  Ts‘e  in  Suy.  III.  xvii.  2. 
Snow,  great  fall  of,  I.  ix.  2:  II.  viii.  6:  V.  x.  7. 
Spirit -tablet.  VI.  ii.  2.  6. 

Spirits  of  the  land.  III.  xxiii.  3;  xxv.  3 ; xxx.  5. 
S|N>its,  the,  of  Wei,  HI.  vi.  5. 

— of  the  Jung,  III.  xxxi.  4. 

—of  Sung,  V.  xxi.  6. 

Stars,  the  regular,  not  visible;  stars  falling  like 
rain,  III.  vii.  2. 

State  chamber.  III.  xxxii.  4:  VII.  xviii.  7: 

VIII.  xviii.  11. 

Stealing  away  from  a meeting  of  chiefs,  V.  v.  G : 

IX.  vii.  11. 

Stones,  meteoric,  V.  xvi.  1. 

Succour  of  Ts*e  by  the  Teih,  V.  xviii.  4.  See 
Relief 

Surprise,  Ts'e  fell  upon  Keu  by,  IX.  xxiii.  13. 
Surrender  ot  Shiug  to  the  army  of  Ts'e,  III. 
viii.  3. 

Symbols  uf  investiture,  VI.  l.  5 : VIII.  viii.  7. 


T 

Taking  of  Neu  of  Keu  by  Loo,  V.  L 9. 

—of  Shoo,  by  Seu,  V.  iii.  3. 

— of  the  marquis  of  Tsin  by  Ts'in,  V.  xv.  13. 

— of  Sou-k‘eu  by  Loo,  V.  xxii.  1 : VI.  vii.  2. 

— of  Kuh  by  Loo,  V.  xxvi.  8. 

— of  the  lands  of  Tse-se  by  I>a»,  V.  xxxi.  1. 

— - of  Tsze-low  by  Loo,  V.  xxxiii.  G. 

—of  the  lands  of  Tse-se  by  Ts'e,  VII.  i.  8. 

— of  Hoang  by  Loo,  VII.  iv.  I. 

—of  Kin-mow  by  Loo,  VII.  ix.  5. 

— of  Yih  by  Loo,  VII.  x.  13. 

— of  the  lands  ot  Wftn-vnng  by  Loo,  VIII.  ii.  7. 
—of  Cliucn  by  Lon,  VIII.  vi.  3. 

— of  She  by  Loo,  IX.  xiii.  2. 

—of  lands  of  Choo  bv  Jam,  IX.  xix.  4 : XII.  ii.  I. 
—of  Yun  by  Loo,  X.  i.  3. 


| — of  Tsftng  by  Loo,  X.  iv.  7. 

■ — of  Ilea  Net*h  of  Ch'in  by  Woo,  X.  xxiii.  7. 

— of  Yun  by  Ts'e,  X.  xxv!  9. 

| — of  K'an  by  tbe  duke,  X.  xxxii.  1. 

— of  1 1 wan  and  Chen  by  Ts'e,  XII.  viii.  3. 

— of  Kwoh  Shoo  by  Woo,  XII.  xi.  4. 

1 Taxes  imposed  on  lands,  XII.  xii.  1. 

Temple,  tbe  grand,  II.  ii.  4:  V.  viii.  4:  VI.  ii. 
; G:  VII.  viii.  3. 

— duke  II  wan's.  III.  xxiii.  8 ; xxiv.  1. 

— a,  took  fire,  V.  xv.  10. 

— tbe  new,  took  fire,  VIII.  iii.  4. 

— duke  Woo’s,  VIII.  vi.  2.  X.  xv.  2. 

— duke  Yang’s,  XI.  i.  5. 

See  Ancestral. 

Throwing  an  army  away,  IV.  it  8. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  I.  ix.  2. 

Tithes,  VII.  xv.  8. 

Tortoise-shell,  consultation  of  the,  VII.  iii.  1. 
Tower,  the  duke  built  a.  III.  xxxi.  1,  3,  5. 

— the  duke  pulled  down  the,  of  Ts*vucn,  VI. 
xvi.  5. 

Towers,  the  duke’s,  VI.  xviii.  1. 

— side-,  at  the  gate  of  a palace,  XI.  ii.  2,  4. 
Trees  encrusted  with  ice,  VIII.  xvi.  1. 

— grackles  building  nests  in,  X.  xxv.  3. 

Tri|wd  of  Koou,  II.  ii.  4. 


V 


Victim,  letting  go  a,  V.  xxxi.  4:  IX.  vii.  2. 

— the  heir  of  Ts'ae  used  as  a,  X.  xi.  9. 

— the  viscount  of  Tsftng  used  as  a,  V.  xix.  4. 
Victims  offering  of,  HI.  xxv.  3,  5 ; xxx.  5 : VI. 
xv.  ft. 

Visit  of  the  duke  of  Loo,  to  the  capital,  VIII. 
xiii.  2. 

— of  the  duke  of  Loo  to  Ts'e,  III.  xxii.  fi;  xxiii. 

3 ; xxiv.  3 : V.  x.  I ; xv.  1 ; xxxiii.  9 : VI.  iv. 
2:  VII.  iv.  5;  v.  1 ; ix.  1 ; x.  1,  6:  X.  xxv. 
5 ; xxvii.  1,  7. 

— of  the  duke  of  law  to  Tsin,  VI.  iii.  G : VIII.  iii. 
6 ; iv.  5 ; x.  G ; xviii.  4 : I X.  iii.  2 ; iv.  G ; viii. 
1 ; xii.  G ; xxi.  1 : X.  ▼.  3 ; xii.  4 ; xiii.  11  ; xv. 
G;  xxi.  7 ; xxiii.  10  ; xxviii.  2 ; xxix.  2 : XL 
iii.  1. 

— of  the  duke  of  Loo  to  Ts'oo,  IX.  xxviii.  7 ; 
xxix.  1 : X.  vii.  2. 

— of  the  duke  and  his  wife  to  Ts'e,  II.  xviii.  1. 
— of  the  marquis  of  Ts'e  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing 
to  Ke,  II.  v.  2. 

— of  the  duke  of  Chow  to  Ts'nou,  II.  v.  9. 

—of  duke  H w an’s  sou  to  Ch'in,  HI.  xxv.  6;  xxvii. 
3. 

— of  duke’s  married  daughter  to  Iwo,  III.  xxvii. 

4 : V.  xxv.  3 ; xxviii.  13 ; xxvii.  3. 

— of  duke  II  wan’s  son  to  Ts'e,  III.  xxxii.  6:  V. 

iii.  G;  vii.  G;  xiii.  5. 

—of  K nng-sun  Tszc  to  Mow,  V.  v.  3. 

— of  Suy  of  Loo  to  Ts'oo,  V.  xxvi.  5. 

— of  Suy  of  Loo  to  Ts'e,  V.  xxviii.  14  : VI.  ii.  8; 

xvii.  G;  xviii.  8:  VII.  i.  2,  7 ; viii.  2. 

— of  Suy  to  tbe  capital  and  to  Tsin,  V.  xxx.  8; 

xxxi.  2:  Vi.  vi.  5. 

— of  Suy  to  Sung.  VI.  xl.  4. 

— of  Shuh-suu  Till-shin  to  the  capital,  VI.  i.  7 ; 
ix.  3. 

— of  Kung-snn  Gnou  to  Ts'e,  VI.  i.  11. 

— of  Kuitg-suu  Gnou  to  Tsin,  VI.  v.  4. 

— of  Ke-suii  ilftug-foo  to  Ch'in  and  Tsin,  VI.  vi. 
2.  3 j xv.  1.  9. 
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—of  tile  Indy  Killing  to  T8“e,  VI.  lx.  2. 

— of  the  earl  of  Shell  to  Ts*e.  VI.  xiv.  11. 

— of  Shuh-sun  Till-shin  to  Ts‘e,  VI.  xviii.  5. 
—of  Ke-sun  IiAng-foo  to  Ts*o,  VI.  riii.  8:  VII. 
i.  4;  x.  15. 

— of  Chung-sun  Meeh  to  the  capital.  VII.  ix.  3. 
— of  Kung-sun  Kwei-foo  to  Ts‘e,  VII.  x.  10,  15. 
— of  Kung-sun  Kwei-foo  to  Twin.  VII.  xviii.  0. 
—of  Chung-sun  Mi*eh  to  Sung,  VIII.  v.  2. 

—of  Kung-sun  Ying-Ure  to  Tsin,  VIII.  vi.  6. 

— of  Kung-sun  Ying-ts'e  to  Keu,  VIII.  viii.  3. 

— of  Ke-sun  llftng-foo  to  Tsin.  VIII.  vi.  10;  xi. 
3. 

— of  Ke-sun  Hfing-foo  to  Sung,  VIII.  ix.  5. 

—of  Shuh-sun  K*eaou-joo.  to  Ts'e,  VIII.  xi  4 ; 
xiv.  3. 

—of  Shuh-sun  P‘aou  to  Sung,  IX.  ii.  8. 

— of  Shuh-sun  P‘nou  to  Ts‘in,  IX.  iv.  2;  v.  3; 
xvi.  10;  xxiv.  1. 

— of  Shuh-sun  Plaou  to  Choo,  IX.  vi.  6. 

— of  Ke-sun  Suh  to  Tsin,  IX.  vi.  7;  ix.  2;  xix. 
6 : X.  ii.  4 ; vi.  3. 

. —of  Ke-sun  Suh  to  Wei,  IX.  vii.  5. 

— of  Ke-sun  Suh  to  Sung,  IX.  xx.  9. 

— of  Shuh  Laou  to  Ts‘e,  IX.  xx.  7. 

— of  Shuh-sun  P*aou  to  the  capital,  IX.  xxiv.  12. 
— of  Chung-suu  Keeh  to  Tsin,  IX.  xxviii.  5; 
xxix.  1 1. 

— of  Shuh  Kung  to  Sung,  IX.  xxx.  G. 

—of  Shuh  Kung  to  Tsin,  X.  ii.  2 ; viii.  3. 

— of  Shuh  Kung  to  T*ftng,  X.  iiL  2. 

—of  Shuh  Kung  to  Ts‘oo,  X.  ri.  8. 

— of  Chung-sun  Keoh  to  Ts*e,  X.  ix.  4. 

— of  Shuh-sun  Shay  to  Tsin,  X.  x.  5 ; xxiii.  1. 
—of  Ke-sun  E-joo  to  Tsin,  X.  xvi.  6. 

—of  Shuh  Ynng  to  the  capital,  X.  xxii.  6. 

— of  Shuh-sun  Shay  to  Sung,  X.  xxv.  1. 

— of  Ke-sun  Sze  and  Chung-sun  Ho-ke  to  Tsin, 
XI.  vi.  4. 

—of  Shuh-sun  Chow-k‘cw  to  Ts'e,  XI.  x.  11. 

— of  Shuh  Seuen.  to  Ts‘e,  XII.  v.  5. 

Visits  of  king’s  messengers  to  Loo,  I.  ili.  4 ; vii. 
6 ; ix.  1 : II.  iv.  2 ; v.  3 ; viii.  2,  6 ; xv.  1 : III. 
i.  3. 6 : VI.  L 8,  fi ; v.  I,  2 : VII.  x.  12 : VIII. 
riii.  7 : XI.  xiv.  10. 


Visits  to  Loo  by  noblemen  of  other  States.  I.  L 
4,  G ; vi.  1 ; vii.  4 ; viii.  2 ; xi.  1 : II.  iii.  9 ; vi, 
1,  G ; vii.  2,  3 ; ix.  4 ; xv.  8 : III.  v.  3 ; vi.  5 ; 
xxii.  2,  5,  7 ; xxv.  I ; xxvii.  5,  G ; xxxi.  4 : 
IV.  i.  6 : V.  v.  2 ; vii.  2 ; xiv.  2 ; xx.  2 ; xxi. 
G ; xxvii.  1 ; xxix.  1,  5 ; xxx.  7 ; xxxiii.  2 : 
VI.  iv.  G ; ix.  1,  12.  13  ; xi.  3 ; xii.  1.  2,  5,  6 ; 
xiv.  10 ; xv.  2,  3,  6,  11:  VII.  i.  9 ; v.  3,  5 ; x. 
17  : VIII.  iii.  12  ; iv.  1,  3 ; vi.  5 ; vii.  3 ; viii. 
1,  4.  5,  9.  11  ; ix.  1,  G ; x.  4 ; xi.  2 ; xiii.  1 ; 
xviii.  7.  8,  9,  13  : IX.  i.  G,  7 ; v.  2 ; vi.  4 ; vii. 
1,  3,  7 ; viii.  9 ; xii.  3 ; xv.  1 ; xviii.  1 ; xxi. 
7 ; xxvi.  4 ; xxvii.  1 ; xxviii.  3 ; xxix.  6,  7, 
8 ; xxx.  1 ; xxxi.  5 : X.  ii.  1 ; iii.  4 ; xii.  3 ; 
xvii.  1,3;  xxi.  2 ; xxv.  G : XI.  xiv.  15  ; xv. 
1,  8,  11  : XII.  ii.  4. 


W 


Wailing  for  a temple  that  took  fire,  VIII.  iii.  4. 

1 Walling  cities,  I.  vii.  3;  ix.  4 : II.  v.  5;  xvi.  4; 
III.  xxix.  5 ; xxxii.  1 : V.  i.  4 ; ii.  1 ; xiv.  1 : 
VI.  vii.  2;  xii.  8:  VII.  viii.  11 : VIII.  iv.  8; 
ix.  13 : IX.  ii.  9 ; vii.  4 ; xiii.  4 ; xv.  4 ; xix.  14, 
1G  ; xxix.  5 : X.  xxxii.  4 : XI.  vi.  G ; xiv.  16 ; 
xv.  14 : XII.  iii.  4 ; iv.  7 ; v.  1 ; vi.  1. 

Walls,  pulling  clown,  XI.  xi.  3,  6. 

Wheat,  III.  vii.  3:  xxviii.  6. 

Wife,  the  duke  II  wan’s,  II.  iiL  5,  G,  8 ; xviii.  1 : 

III.  i.  2;  ii.  4 ; iv.  1 ; r.  2 ; vii.  1,  4 ; xv.  2 ; 
xix.  4 ; xx.  1 ; xxi.  3 ; xxii.  2. 

— the  duke  Chwang’s,  III.  xxiv.  3,  5,  6:  IV.  iL 
4 : V.  i.  5,  10 ; ii.  2 : VI.  iv.  7 ; v.  1,  2. 

— the  duke  He*s,  V.  xi.  2 ; xvii.  3. 

— the  duke  Wan's,  VI.  iv.  2. 

— the  duke  Seuen’s,  VII.  i,  2,  3. 

— the,  of  an  officer  of  Ch‘in,  III.  xix.  3. 
Withdrawal  of  duke  Chwang’s  wife  from  Loo, 

IV.  ii.  4. 


Y 


i Year,  a good,  II.  iii.  10:  VII.  xvi.  4. 
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Ch 


Ch*,  a place  belonging  to  Ts'oo,  IX.  x.  1 : XII. 

ri.  5. 

Chae,  the  State  of  (pres.  K'ac-fung),  I.  i.  6 : II. 
viii.  6 : III.  xxiii.  2. 

Chae  Chung,  warden  of  Chae  in  Ch‘ing,  II.  xi.  4. 
Cli'ae,  earl  of  Ch'ing,  XI.  ix.  2. 

Chah,  the  king’s  son.  VII.  ix.  5. 

Chah,  an  officer  of  Woo,  IX.  xxix.  8. 

Chang,  a small  State  on  the  borders  of  Loo  and 
Ts'e,  III.  xxx.  3. 

Chang-ch'oo,  a place  near  the  capital  of  Tsin, 

IX.  iii.  3. 

Ch'ang-choh,  a place  in  Loo.  III.  x.  1. 
Ch'ang-gan,  a place  in  Ts'oo,  on  the  Yang-tszc, 

X.  xvii.  6. 

Ch‘ang-keen,  a place  in  Loo,  X.  xxii.  3. 
Ch‘ang-koh,  a place  in  Clring,  L ▼.  8 ; vi.  4. 
Chang-yu,  riscount  of  Seu,  X.  xxx.  4. 

Chaou,  the  sou  of  king  King,  X.  xxiii.  8 ; xxvi.  8. 
Chaou  Ch'uen,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VII.  i.  13. 
Chaou-ko,  a place  in  Wei,  XI.  xiii.  G. 

Chaou  Kwoh,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VIII.  riii.  6. 
Chaou  Tun,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VI.  viii.  4 ; xiv. 

4 : VII.  i.  11;  ii.  4 ; vi.  1. 

Chaou  T‘ung,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VIII.  viii.  6. 
Chaou  Woo,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  IX.  xxvii.  2 : X. 

i.  2. 

Chaou  Woo,  an  officer  of  Ts'ae,  X.  xr.  3. 

Chaou  Yang,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  X.  xxv.  2 : XI. 
x.  4 ; xiii.  5,  7 ; xiv.  2 : XII.  ii.  5,  6 ; v.  3 ; 
vi.  2 ; x.  5 ; xiv.  11;  xv.  5. 

Ch‘aou,  duke  of  Loo,  X. — XI.  i.  2.  3. 

(,'h‘aou,  duke  of  Ts'aou.  V.  vii.  7. 

Ch‘aou,  dnke  of  Hen,  VII.  xvii.  3. 

Ch'aou,  duke  of  Tsin,  X.  xvi.  7. 

Ch'aou,  duke  of  Tsae,  XII.  iv.  10. 

Ch'aou,  marquis  of  Ts'e,  V.  xxvii.  2. 

Ch'aou,  viscount  of  Ts'oo,  IX.  xxviii.  9. 

Ch'aou,  a small  State  (pres.  dis.  Cli'anu  in  Gan- 
liwuy),  VI.  xii.  4 : IX.  xxv.  10:  X.  xxiv.  6. 
Ch'e,  a place  in  Sung,  II.  xv.  10. 

Cheh,  name  of  a place.  II.  xi.  7. 

Cheh,  marquis  of  Wei.  XII.  xvi.  1. 

Chen,  a place  in  Loo,  XII.  viii.  3,  7. 

Chen,  chief  minister  of  Ch'ing.  III.  xvii.  1,  3. 
Chen-yu,  a ruler  of  Ken.  X.  i.  8. 

Chili,  elder  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Wei,  X. 
xx.  3. 

Clrih,  duke  of  Ts'aou,  III.  xxiv.  8. 

Cb*ih,  viscount  of  the  Man-jung,  XII.  iv.  G. 


Ch*»h-keih,  a place  in  Tsin.  VIII.  i.  5. 

Chin,  viscount  of  Ts'oo,  XII.  vi.  6. 

Chin,  the  State  of,  I.  iv.  4,  5 : II.  ii.  3 ; v.  1,  4f 

6 ; vi.  4 ; xi.  7 ; xii.  4 ; xiv.  7 ; xv.  10  ; xvi. 

2 ; xvii.  5 : III.  L 5 ; ii.  1 ; ir.  3 ; v.  4 ; viii. 

1 ; xii.  4 ; xiii.  1 ; xiv.  1 ; xv.  1 ; xvi.  4 ; xix. 

3,  5 ; xxii.  3 ; xxiv.  8 ; xxv.  1,  6 ; xxvii.  2, 

3 : V.  iv.  1,  4,  5,  8 ; v.  4 ; vi.  2 ; vii.  4 ; riii. 

1 ; xii.  4 ; xiii.  2,  3 ; xvi.  5 ; xix.  7 ; xxi.  4 ; 

xxiii.  3 ; xxv.  5 ; xxvii.  5 ; xxviii.  9,  12,  15  ; 
xxix.  3 ; xxxiii.  13  : VI.  ii.  4,  7 ; iii.  1 ; vi. 

2 ; xiii.  2 ; xiv.  4 ; xvii.  1 : VII.  i.  10,  11, 
12  ; it  8 ; vi.  1 ; viii.  12  ; ix.  8,  13  ; x.  8 ; xi. 

2,  5,  G,  7 ; xii.  I,  7 : VIII.  ii.  10 : IX.  iii.  6, 

7 ; iv.  1,  4,  7 ; v.  7,  9,  10,  11,12;  vii.  8,  9, 
11,  xvii.  2,6;  xx.  G;  xxiii.  6 ; xxv  4,9: 
xxvi.  9,  xxvii.  2 : X.  i.  2 ; iv.  2,  4 ; v.  8 ; viii. 
1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10 ; lx.  1,  3 ; xiii.  9 xviii.  2 ; 
xx.  4 ; xxi.  3 ; xxiii  7 : XI.  iv.  1,  2 ; viii.  9, 
12 ; x.  9,  12  ; xi.  1 ; xiv.  3 : XII.  L 2 ; vi.  3 { 
ix.  8 ; x.  1 1 ; xi.  2 ; xiii.  4,  1 1 : xiv.  G,  13,  14. 

Clrin  Hang,  an  officer  of  Ts'e,  XII.  xiv.  3. 

Ch‘in  Keih,  an  officer  of  Ts'e,  XII.  vi.  G. 

Ch'ing  the  State  of,  I.  i.  8 ; ii.  9 ; iii.  6 ; iv.  4,  5 ; 
v.  5,  8 ; vi.  1 ; viii.  2 ; x.  1,  2,  5,  6,  7 ; xi.  2, 
3 : II.  i.  2,  3,  4 ; ii.  3,  6 ; v.  2,  6;  x.  4 ; xi.  1 
— 6;  xii.  9 ; xiii.  1 ; xiv.  1,  3,  7 : xv.  4,  5,  9, 
10;  xvi.  2,  3:  III.  iv. 3 ; xiv.  4:  xv.  1,4; 

xvi.  2,  3,  4 ; xvii.  1.3;  xxi.  2,  4 ; xxvii.  2; 
xxviii.  3 ; xxix.  2 ; xxx.  2 : IV.  ii.  8 : V.  i.  G, 
7 ; ii.  6 ; iv.  1,  8 ; v.  4,  G ; vi.  2,  3.  4 ; vii.  1, 
8,  4 ; viii.  2 ; ix.  2 ; xiii.  3 ; xiv.  4 ; xvi.  5 ; 
xix.  7 ; xx.  4 ; xxii.  2 ; xxiv.  2,  4 ; xxvii.  5 ; 
xxviii.  8,  11,  15;  xxx.  5;  xxxii.  2 ; xxxiii. 
13 : VI.  ii.  4,  7 ; iii.  1 ; ix.  8 ; xiii.  8 ; xiv.  4 ; 

xvii.  1 : VII.  i.  10,  12,  14 ; U.  1,  3 ; iii.  5,  8, 
9 ; iv.  3.  7 ; v.  6 ; vii.  5 ; ix.  7,  12  ; x.  1 1,  19  ; 
xi.  2;  xii.  2,  3;  xiv.  3 : VIII.  ii.  8,  10  ; iii.  1, 

3,  7,  14  ; iv.  2,  6,  9 ; v.  7 ; vi.  7,  9,  11  ; vii. 
5 : ix.  2,  8,  12  ; x.  I,  2 ; xiv.  4 ; xv.  3.  7,  10  ; 
xvi.  3,  6,  11;  xvii.  1, 2, 8,  9 ; xviii.  5, 12,  15: 
IX.  i.  3;  ii.  2,  4 ; iii.  5 ; v.  2,  7,  1 1 ; vii.  10  ; 

viii.  2,  3.  4,  8;  ix.  5,  G ; x,  4,  7,  8,  10,  11 : 
xi.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  10;  xiv.  1,  3,  7;  xv.  3,  4 ; 
xvi.  2,  7,  8 ; xviii.  4,  G;  xix.  12;  xx.  2;  xxi. 
8;  xxiv.  8 ; xxv.  3.  4.  9 ; xxvi.  5,  9;  xxvii. 
2;  xxix.  5;  xxx.  7,9:  X.  i.  2;  ii.  3;  iv.  2 ; jviii. 
5;  xi.  7;  xii.  2,  5;  xiii.  4;  xv.  3;  xviii.  2 ; 
xxv.  2;  xxviii.  3,  4;  xxxii.  4:  XI.  iv.  2,  14  ; 
v.  I,  2,  3;  vii.  3;  viii.  10.  14;  ix.  2,4;  x.  10; 
xi.  4 ; xiv.  12 ; xv.  G : XII.  ii.  G;  vii.  1,  6 ; 

ix.  2,  4 ; x.  4 ; xi.  2 ; xii.  5 ; xiii.  1 : xv.  3,  6. 
Ch'ing,  a place  in  the  Stale  of  Ch'ing,  V.  i.  7. 
Ch'ing,  a city  in  Loo,  II.  vi.  2:  IX.  xv.  3,  4 : 

xvi.  8:  X.  xxvi  3:  XI.  xii.  10,  11  : XII. 
xv.  1. 
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Ch’ing,  the  duke  of  Loo,  VIII. — IX.  ii.  8 ; Hi. 

3 ; xxx.  3. 

Ch'ing,  duke  of  Ch’in,  IX.  iv.  4. 

Ch’ing,  duke  of  T**aou,  IX.  xix.  6. 

Ch'ing,  duke  of  T’Ang,  X.  iii.  3. 

Ch'ing,  duke  of  Sung,  X.  x.  G. 

Ch’ing,  baron  of  lieu,  XII.  xiii.  2. 

Ch’ing,  earl  of  K'e,  XI.  iv.  5. 

Ch’ing,  viscount  of  Shin,  X.  xxiii.  7. 

Ch’ing,  niArquis  of  Wei,  V.  xxx.  4:  VII.  ix.  10. 
Ch’ing,  heir  of  Sung,  VIII.  xv.  3. 

Ch’ing-chow,  the  capital  at  Loh-yang,  VII.  xvi. 
2:  X.  xxvi.  7 ; xxxii.  4. 

Ch'ing  Fung,  the  lady  Fung  of  Loo,  VI.  iv,  7 ; ' 

v.  1,2,  3;  ix.  13. 

Ch'ing  Ileung,  a great  officer  of  Ts'oo,  X.  xii.  6. 
Choh,  a place  in  Ts*e,  III.  ii.  4 ; iv.  7. 

Ch'oh,  the  ruler  of  Tsin,  V.  x.  3. 

Choo,  the  State  of,  I.  i.  2 ; v.  5 ; vii.  5 : II.  viii. 

4 ; xv.  8 ; xvii.  2,  7 : III.  xiu.  1 ; xv.  3 ; xvi. 

5 ; xxviii.  2 : IV.  ii.  4 : V.  i.  7,  8 ; xviii.  1 ; 
xix.  2,  3,  4 ; xxi.  4,  5 ; xxii.  1,  3 ; xxviii.  15; 
xxxiii.  6,  7 : VI.  xiii.  3 ; xiv.  2,  7 : VII.  i. 

9 ; x.  13  ; xvii.  5 ; xviii.  4 : VIII.  ii.  10  ; v. 

7 ; vi.  5 ; vii.  5 ; vui.  10  ; xii.  1 ; xiii.  3 ; xv. 
3,  10  ; xvi.  8,  10  ; xvu.  2,  8,  12  ; xviii.  9,  4 : 
IX.  i.  2,  3,  6 ; U.  G,  9 ; v.  7 ; vi.  6 ; vH.  9 ; 
viii.  4 ; ix.  6 ; x.  1,  7 ; xi.  4,  8 ; xiv.  1,  3,  7 ; i 
xv.  6;  xvi.  2,  3;  xvu.  1,  7;  xviii.  4;  xix. 
2,  4 ; xx.  2.  4 ; xxi.  2,  8 ; xxii.  4 ; xxiii.  3, 

1 1 ; xxiv.  8 ; xxv.  3 ; xxviii.  3 ; xxx.  9 : X. 
i.  5,  10 ; xi.  6 ; xiii.  4 ; xviii.  3 ; xix.  1 ; xxv. 

2 ; xxvi.  4 ; xxvii.  4,  6 : XI.  iii.  2,  4,  5 ; iv. 
2;  xiv.  15;  xv.  1,  8 : XII.  i.  ti  ; ii.  I,  8 ; iii. 

9 ; vi.  9 ; vii.  4 ; vui.  4 ; x.  1. 

Choo,  Little,  the  State  of,  V.  vii.  2:  IX.  ii.  9; 
vii.  3;  ix.  5;  x.  1,7;  xi.4,8;  xiv.  1, 3;  xvi.  2? 
xviii.  4;  xx.  2 ; xxii.  4 ; xxiv.  8;  xxv.  3;  xxix.  | 
5;  xxx.  9:  X.  iii.  4;  iv.  2;  xiii.  4;  xvii.  1; 
xxv.  2;  xxxii.  4:  XI.  iv.  2:  XII.  iv.  4 ; xiv.  1. 
Choo,  a town  of  Loo,  III.  xxix.  5 : VI.  xii.  8.  j 
Choo,  marquis  of  Ts'ae,  X.  xxi.  G. 

Choo,  viscount  of  Keu,  VIII.  xiv.  1. 

Choo- hea,  a city  in  Loo.  XII.  vi.  1. 

Choo-urh,  marquis  of  Ts'c,  III.  viii.  5. 

Ch'oo-foo,  an  officer  of  Tain,  VI.  ii.  3;  iii.  7; 

vi.  G. 

Ch'oo-k'ew,  marquis  of  Ch'in,  V.  xii.  4. 
Ch'oo-k'cw  duke  of  Sung,  VI.  xvi.  7. 

Ch'oo-k’ew,  marquis  of  Ts'c,  XII.  v.  4. 

Chow,  the  duke  of,  V.  ix.  2;  xxx.  7. 

Chow,  a small  State  (pres.  Gan-k'ew),  II.  v.  9.  [ 
Chow,  marquis  of  Tsin,  IX.  xv.  7. 

Chow-lae.  a city  belonging  to  Ts'oo,  VIII.  vii.  i 
7:  X.  xiii.  12:  XII.  il.  8. 

Chow-p'oo,  ruler  of  Tsin,  VIII.  xviii.  2. 

Chow-yu,  a minister  of  Wei,  I.  iv.  2,  6. 

Chuen,  a small  State  attached  to  Loo,  VIII. 
vi.  3. 

Chuen,  younger  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Wei, 
IX.  xxvii.  4. 

Ch*uen,  viscount  of  Choo,  XI.  iii.  2. 

Chuen-ling,  a plnce  in  Ts'c,  X.  xxvi.  4. 
Chuh-k’ew,  a town  in  Loo,  II.  v.  5:  III.  iv.  1. 
Chuh-ko.  a place  in  Ts'e,  IX.  xix.  1. 

Chung  Ke,  an  officer  of  Sung,  X.  xxxii.  4:  XI.  i.l. 
Chung-k’cw,  a place  in  Loo,  I.  vii.  3;  x.  1. 

. Chung-k’cw  a place  in  Ts'e  IX.  xxv.  5. 
Ch'utig-lauu,  a place  in  Ch’ing,  VIII.  v.  7. 
Chung-lc,  a plnce  in  Ts’oo,  VIII.  xv.  10. 
Chung-sAng.  earl  of  'IVaoti,  II.  x.  1. 

Chung-shing,  a city  of  Loo,  VIII.  ix.  13:  XI. 
vi.  G. 


Chung-sun,  an  officer  of  Ts'e,  IV.  i.  G. 
Chung-sun  Ho-ke,  an  officer  of  Loo,  X.  xxxii. 
4:  XL  iii.  5;  v.  4.  7 ; viii.  13;  x.  G.  7 ; xii. 
5:  XII.  i.  G;  li.  1,  2;  iii.  9;  vi.  9;  xiv.  12. 
Chung-sun  Keeh,  an  officer  of  Loo,  IX.  xxiv.  2; 

xxviii.  5;  xxix.  5,  11 ; xxxi.  4. 

Chuug-sun  Keoh  (MAng  He-tsze)  an  officer  of 
Loo,  X.  ix.  4;  x.  8;  xi.  G;  xxiv.  1. 
Chung-sun  Mikdi,  an  officer  of  Loo,  VII.  ix.  3; 
xv.  7:  VIII.  v.  2;  vi.  8;  xviii.  14:  IX.  i.  3; 
ii.  t*.  9;  v.  4;  xix.  10. 

Chung-sun  Suh,  sou  of  Meek  of  Loo,  IX.  xxi. 
1,  4 ; xxiii.  )0. 

Chung  Suv,  Sutf  son  of  duke  Chwang  of  Loo, 
VII.  viii.  3. 

Chung  T'o,  an  officer  of  Sung,  XI.  x.  12;  xi.  1. 
Chung  Tsze,  the  wife  of  duke  Hwuy  of  Loo,  I. 
i.  4 ; v.  4. 

Ch'ung-urh,  marquis  of  Tsin,  V.  xxxii.  5. 
Chung  Yiug-tsze,  a nobleman  of  Loo,  VIII. 
xv.  2. 

Ch'uv,  a place  in  Wei  or  Loo,  I.  riii.  1:  II.  i. 
2:  III.  iv.  3. 

Ch'uy,  a place  in  Ts'e,  VII.  viii.  3. 

Ch'uy-kea,  a place  in  Wei,  XI.  xiii.  I. 
Ch‘uy*lung,  a place  (in  pres.  K'ae-fung  dept.) 
VI.  ii.  4. 

Chwang,  the'duke  of  Loo,  III.— IV.  i.  3;  ii.  2: 
V.  v.  2:  VI.  iv.  7. 

Chwang,  duke  of  Ch’ing,  II.  xi.  3. 

Chwang,  duke  of  Ch’in,  III.  ii.  1. 

Chwang,  duke  of  Sung,  III.  iii.  2. 

Chwang,  duke  of  Ts’aou.  III.  xxiv.  2. 

Chwang,  duke  of  Ts'ae,  IX.  viii.  3.  (See  Sre A). 
Chwang,  duke  of  Choo,  XI.  iii.  4. 

Confucius,  death  of,  XII.  xvi.  3. 

E 


E,  a small  State  attached  to  Sung,  III.  r.  3 ; 
xv.  3. 

E,  a place  in  Ts'e,  V.  i.  5. 

E,  the  same  as  Shing-foo,  a place  on  the  borders 
of  Ts'oo  and  Sung,  to  which  Heu  removed 
its  capital,  X.  ix.  2. 

E,  a river  between  Choo  and  Keu,  XII.  ii.  1. 

E,  the  carl  of  Siieh,  XII.  x.  9. 

E,  the  ruler  of  Ch’ing,  VII.  ir.  3. 

E,  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  X.  xvi  4. 

E-e,  the  capital  of  Hing  (B.C.  658),  V.  i.  3 : IX. 
xxiv.  K;  xxv.  3,  7. 

E-foo,  the  duke  of  Choo,  I.  i.  2 : II.  xvii.  2. 

E Hftng-foo,  a minister  of  Ch'in,  VII.  xi.  7. 

E-joo,  (Ke-sun),  X.  xiv.  1. 

E-knou,  ruler  of  Tsin,  VII.  ii.  4. 

E,  a small  State  attached  to  Sung,  III.  v.  3; 
xv.  3. 

E,  a place  in  Ts'e,  V.  i.  5. 

E-k'wei,  the  Kung-tsze,  X.  xiv.  0. 

E-ling,  a place  in  Ts'e,  XII.  xi.  4. 

K-mei,  viscount  of  Woo,  X.  xv.  1. 

E-pih,  a worthy  whose  temple  was  struck  by 
lightning,  V.  xv.  10. 

E-shin,  an  officer  of  Ts'oo,  V.  xxi.  6:  VI.  x.  3. 

E-woo,  marquis  of  Tsin,  V.  xxiv.  5. 

F 


Fan,  a small  State  (pres.  Ilwuy  dis.  in  Ilo-nan), 
I.  vii.  G,  7. 
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Fang,  a place  in  Loo.  I i\.  0:  III.  vii.  1:  xxii. 

5 ; xxix.  r» : V.  xiv.  2 : IX.  xiii.  4 ; xvii.  4. 
Fang,  a place  taken  from  Sting  by  Loo,  I.  x 4. 
Fang,  a place  given  up  by  Keu  to  Loo,  X.  v.  4. 
Fei,  a place  in  Ch*ing,  VI.  xiii.  K. 

Fei-lin,  a place  in  ClPing,  VII.  i.  12. 

Foo-cliung,  a place  in  Shing,  II.  xi.  8. 

Foo-ts‘oo,  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  IX.  xviii.  5. 

Fow-lne,  a place  in  Keu,  I.  viii.  8. 

Fun-ts'euen,  a place  in  Loo,  X.  v.  0. 

Fung,  surname  of  the  house  of  Jin — the  lady, 
VI.  iv.  7;  v.  1,  2,  8;  ix.  13. 

Fung-jin.  marquis  of  Ts*nc.  II.  xvii.  4. 

G 

Gae,  a hill  in  Loo,  I.  vi.  2 : II.  xv.  7. 

Gae,  duke  of  Ijoo,  XII. 

Gae,  duke  of  ClPin,  X-  viii.  10. 

Gae,  duke  of  Ts*in,  XI.  ix.  7. 

Gae  Keang,  a duchess  of  Loo,  V.  ii.  2. 

Gan,  a place  in  Ts‘e,  VIII.  ii.  8. 

Gan-poo,  a place  unknown.  XI.  x.  12. 

Goh,  marquis  of  Wei,  X.  vii.  5. 

Goh,  viscount  of  Woo.  IX.  xxv.  10. 

Goh'ts'Aou,  a place  unknown,  II.  xi.  1. 


II 


Han,  n plnce  in  Tsin,  V.  xv.  13. 

Han  ClPuen,  an  officer  of  Tain,  VIII.  viii.  1. 
Han  Hoo,  an  officer  of  ClPing,  X.  i.  2;  xi.  7. 
Han  K‘e,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  X.  ii.  1 ; xi.  7. 

Han  Keuli,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  IX.  i.  3. 

Han  Puh-sin,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  X.  xxxii.  4. 
Han  Tali,  an  officer  of  Ch‘ing,  XL  xv.  G:  XII. 
ii.  G;  xiii.  I. 

IlAng-yung.  a plnce  in  Ch‘ing,  VI.  viii.  4. 

He,  a town  of  TsV.  V.  xxvi  2. 

He,  a place  in  Loo,  II.  xvii  3. 

He,  a place  in  ClPing,  IX.  ix.  5. 

He,  the  duke  of  Loo,  V. — VI.  i.  3,  4 ; ii.  2,  6; 

ix.  13;  xii.  3:  XII.  iii.  3. 

He,  duke  of  Ts^,  II.  xv.  3. 

He,  duke  of  lieu,  VI.  vi.  1. 

He,  duke  of  Ch‘ing,  IX.  viii.  2. 

He,  duke  of  K‘c.  XII.  ix.  1. 

He-ts‘e,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin/V.  ix.  G. 
Hilo,  son  of  king  Ling,  IX.  xxx.  5. 

Ilea,  son  of  duke  Wan  of  Wei,  V.  xxx.  3. 

Heft  of  Lew  (the  duke  Ting  of  Lew,  Chucn  IX. 
xiv.  G).  IX.  xv.  2. 

neft  Ch‘ing-shoo,  an  officer  of  ClPin,  VII.  x.  8, 

xi.  5. 

Hiia  Gow-foo,  an  officer  of  Ch'in,  XII.  xiii.  11. 
Hea  Nech,  an  officer  of  Clrin,  X.  xxiii.  7. 
Hca-yang.  a city  in  Kwoh,  V.  ii.  8. 

Hoang,  a small  State,  within  the  boundaries  of 
Keu,  I.  ii.  2:  V.  xxvi.  1:  VIL  iv.  1:  IX. 
xiv.  1 ; xx.  1. 

Heang,  a small  State  on  the  borders  of  Clrin  and 
Ts‘oo,  V.  xvii.  2. 

Heang,  a city  of  Loo,  II.  xvi.  4. 

Ileang  Ch'aou,  an  officer  of  Sung.  XII.  vi/10; 

xii.  5;  xiv.  9. 

Heang  Ning,  an  officer  of  Sung,  X.  xx.  4;  xxi. 
3 ; xxii.  2. 

Heang  Scuh,  An  officer  of  Sung,  IX.  xv.  1 : X.  i. 
2. 

Heang  Tuy,  an  officer  of  Sung,  XII.  xiv.  7. 


. Hcaou,  a defile  in  pres.  dis.  of  Yung-ning  in 
llo-nan,  V.  xxxiii.  3. 

Hcaou,  duke  of  Ts*e,  V.  xxvii.  3. 

1 Hcaou,  duke  of  K‘c,  IX.  xxiii.  4. 

[ Heeli,  an  officer  of  Loo,  I.  ix.  3. 

Heen,  a small  State  within  Ts‘oo,  V.  v.  7. 

| Heen,  a place  iu  Wei,  V.  xiii.  3:  XI.  vii.  3. 

• Heen,  a place  in  Loo,  VI.  xi.  G. 

I Heen,  duke  of  Wei,  IX.  xxix.  9. 
i Heen,  duke  of  Seen,  X.  xxxi.  5. 

1 Heen,  duke  of  ClPing,  XL  ix.  4. 

Heen-kew,  a district  in  Loo,  II.  vii.  1. 
Ileen-woo,  marquis  of  Ts*ae,  III.  x.  5. 
lieu,  the  State  of,  I.  xi.  8:  II.  i.  3;  xv.  G;  xvi.  4; 
xxix.  2:  V.  iv.  1,  2,  7,  8;  v.  4 ; vi.  3;  viii.  1 ; 
t ix.  2;  xiii.  3;  xv.  3;  xvi.  5;  xxi.  4;  xxii.  2; 
xxvii.  5 ; xxviii.  20,  21 ; xxix.  2;  xxxiii.  13: 
VI.  ▼.  7 ; vi.  1 ; ix.  8 ; xiv.  4 : VII.  xvii.  1,  3 : 
VIII.  iii.  7;  ix.  12;  xiv.  4;  xv.  11:  IX.  iii. 
9;  xvi.  7;  xxiv.9;xxvi.  8,  10;  xxvii.  2;  xxx. 
7:  X.  i.  2;  iv.  2,  4;  ix.  2;  xviii.  5;  xix.  2,  G; 
xxiii.  7:  XI.  iv.  2,  7;  v.  1 : XII.  i.  2;  xiii.  2,  8. 
Hcu,  a place  in  Sung,  II.  xii.  f>,  14. 

1 1 leu-ting,  a plnce  proliably  in  Sung,  VIII.  xviii. 

! 14- 

Houen,  the  sub-administrator  of  the  king,  I.  i.  4. 
Ilih,  marquis  of  Ts'ae,  V.  xiv.  5. 

| llih-iang,  a place  in  Tsin.  VII.  vii.  5. 

' Hih-kw&ng,  tin  officer  of  Choo,  X.  xxxi.  6. 

: Hih-pei.  younger  brother  of  the  marquis  of 
I Wei,  VIII.  x.  1. 

Hih-t‘un,  marquis  of  Tsin,  VII.  ix.  9. 

lling,  a small  northern  State,  III.  xxxii.  7 : IV. 

i.  2 : V.  i.  2,  3,  4 ; xvi.  5 ; xviii.  G ; xix.  6 ; 

xx.  5 ; xxv.  1 . 

fling,  a place  in  IVoo  (pres.  Ycn-sliing)  V.  iv  1. 
Iling-k‘ew,  a place  belonging  to  Tsin  within  the 
royal  domain,  IX.  viii.  4. 

Ho,  the  river,  X.  ii.  4 ; xii.  4 ; xiii.  11 ; xxi.  7 ; 
xxiii.  10. 

Ho,  duke  of  Sung,  I.  iii.  5. 

Ho-k‘euh,  a place  in  Tsin,  VI.  xii.  7. 

Ho-yang.  a place  in  pres.  Ho-nan,  V.  xxviii.  1G. 
Hoo,  a small  State  within  ClPing,  X.  iv.  2.  4 ; 

xxiii.  7 : XI.  iv.  2 ; xv.  3. 

Hoo,  a place  in  ClPing,  pres.  Yuen-woo,  III. 
xxiii.  10:  VI.  vii.  8 ; xv.  10 ; xvii.  4 : VII. 
ix.  7,  9:  VIII  xvi.  14  : X.  xxvii.  4. 

Hoo,  the  son  of  king  He,  VI.  iii.  2. 
lloo-laou,  a city  of  ClPing,  held  by  Tsin,  IX.  ii. 
9 ; x.  9. 

Hoo  Yili-koo,  (Kea  Ke)  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VI. 
vi.  7. 

How,  a city  in  Loo,  XI.  x.  G,  7 ; xi.  3. 

Hung,  a place  in  Loo,  X.  viii.  G. 

Hung,  a river  (near  pres.  dep.  Kwei-tih),  V. 
xxii.  4. 

Ilwa,  heir  of  ClPing,  V.  vii.  4. 

Hwa,  viscount  of  Choo,  X.  i.  5. 

II wa  line,  an  officer  of  Sung,  X.  xi.  7 ; xx.  4 ; 

xxi.  3;  xxii.  2. 

Hwn  lloh-pe,  an  officer  of  Sung,  X.  vi.  8. 

Hwa  Joh,  an  officer  of  Sung,  IX.  vi,  2. 

Hwa  Shin,  an  officer  of  Sung,  IX.  xvii.  6. 

Hwn- sun,  minister  of  war  of  Sung.  VI.  xv.  2. 
Ilwa  Ting,  an  officer  of  Sung,  IX.  xxix.  5:  X. 

xii.  3;  xx.  4 ; xxi.  3;  xxii.  2. 

Hwa  Tueh,  an  officer  of  Sung,  IX.  xiv.  7. 

Hwa  Yuen,  an  officer  of  Sung,  VII.  ii.  I : VIII. 
iv.  1;  viii.  4 ; xv.  9,  10;  xvi.  8:  IX.  i.  2; 

ii.  6,  9. 

Hwae,  a place  on  the  Hwae  river  in  Gan-hwuy, 
V.  xvi.  5 : — the  wild  tribes  of  the,  X.  iv.  2, 4. 
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Hwne,  duke  of  Oh*in.  XI.  viii.  12. 

Ilwali,  n small  Stale,  pres.  Yen -are,  III.  xvi.  4: 
V.  xx.  4. 

Hwah,  a place  in  or  near  Ching,  III.  iii.  5; 
xxxiii.  1. 

II wan.  n place  in  Loo,  II.  iii.  6,  7:  XI.  x.  5: 
XII.  viii.  8,  7. 

Hwnn,  tin*  duke  of  lam.  II.  xriii.  4:  III.  i.  6; 

xxiii.  8;  xxiv.  1 : XII.  iii.  8. 

II wan,  duke  of  Wei,  1.  iv.  2 ; v.  2. 
llwnn,  duke  of  Ts‘e,  V.  xriii.  5:  VI.  xiv.  ft. 

II  wan,  duke  of  Chin,  II.  v.  4. 

Hwnn,  duke  of  'IVaou,  II.  x.  2. 

Hwnn,  duke  of  K*e,  IX.  vi.  8. 

II  wan,  marquis  of  Ta*ae,  II.  xvii.  8. 

Hwnn,  marquis  of  Tain,  VI.  vi.  4. 

Hwnn,  marquis  of  Tse,  IX.  xix.  8. 

11  wan.  the  kiii(;,  HI.  iii.  8. 

Hwang,  a small  State,  (in  Ho-nan),  V.  ii.  4 ; iii. 

5 ; iv.  5 ; y.  7 ; xi.  4 ; xii.  2. 

Hwang,  a place  in  T»*e,  II.  xvii.  1 : VII.  viii  2: 
XI.  7,  9. 

Hwnn);,  a place  in  the  royal  domain,  X.  xxii.  7. 
Hwang.  younger  brother  of  the  marquis  of 
Chill,  IX.  xx.  8;  xxiii.  8. 

Ilwang-clre,  a place  in  Wei,  XII.  x iii.  8,  6. 
Ilwnng-f.m.  the  sameas  Hill-tang,  a place  inTsiu, 
X.  xxv.  2. 

Ilwang  Yuen,  an  officer  of  Sung,  XII.  vii.  1 ; ix. 
2;  xii.  4. 

Hwnli,  earl  of  Clring,  II.  xi.  6;  xv.  5. 

Hwtiy,  a city  of  Ke,  III.  iii.  4;  xii.  1. 

II wuy.  the  <1uke  of  Loo.  I.  i.  4. 

II*  uv , duke  of  Tre.  VI I.  x.  10. 

II wuy,  duke  of  Chin,  XI.  iv.  6. 

II wuy,  duke  of  Ts*in,  XII.  iv.  8. 

Hwuy,  duke  of  Seeh.  XII.  x.  10. 

Hwuy,  an  officer  of  Loo,  1.  iv.  5;  x.  2:  II.  iii.  5. 

J 

Jin.  ruler  of  Ts‘e,  XII.  xiv.  10. 

Jiug  Shull,  a great  officer  of  Chow,  II.  v.  8. 

Joh.  a -mall  State  in  Ho-nan,  VI.  v.  5. 

Joo-leih.  a place  in  Loo,  VI.  x.  5. 

Jimi  Shull,  a nobleman  of  Chin,  III.  xxv.  1. 
Jung,  wild  tribes  on  the  west,  I.  ii.  1.  4;  vii. 
7:  II.  ii  8:111.  xviii.  2;  xx.  4 ; xxiv.  8;  xxvi. 
1,  2;  xxx.  4 ; xxxi.  4:  V.  x.  4. 

— Keang-jung.  V.  xxxiii.  3. 

— Loli-jung.  VI  viii.  5. 

— of  Luh-kwfln.  VII.  iii.  4:  X.  xvii.  4. 

— Man-jung,  X.  xvi.  2:  XII.  iv.  6. 


K 

Kne,  earl  of  K‘e,  IX.  xxiii.  2. 

K‘an,  a place  in  Loo,  near  Shing,  Ilf  xi.  9 : X. 
xxxii.  J. 

K‘an,  nmrqnis  of  Wei.  IX.  xxvi.  8;  xxix.  3. 

Kan  Cliing-sze.  messenger  of  Chin,  X.  viii.  4. 
Kan-how,  a city  of  Tsin,  X.  xxviii.  2;  xxix.  1, 
2;  xxx.  1 ; xxxi.  1,  4;  xxxii.  1,5:  XI.  i.  2. 
Knn-k’e.  a place  iu  T»‘oo  (near  Shing-foo),  X. 
xiii.  2. 

Kan-she.  a place  in  Ts*e,  III.  ix.  5. 

K'ftng,  viscount  of  Clioo.  IX.  xvii.  1. 

KAng-yin.  the  duke  Clring’s  wife,  IX.  ii.  4. 
Kang-yu,  viscount  of  Ken,  X.  xxiii.  8. 

Kaon,  a small  Slate,  V.  xx.  2. 


Kaou,  a place  taken  by  Loo  from  Sung,  I.  x.  4: 

II.  ii.  4. 

Kaou,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  IV.  ii.  6. 

Kaou  ('hang,  an  officer  of  Ts*e,  X.  xxix.  1 ; 
xxxii.  4 : XII.  vi.  4. 

Kaou  Che,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  IX.  xxix.  5. 

Knou  Fah,  an  officer  of  Ts*»%  X.  xix.  4. 
K*aou-foo,  marquis  of  Ts‘ac,  I.  viii.  4. 

Kaou  He,  aii  officer  of  Ts‘c,  HI.  xxii.  5. 

Kaou  How,  an  officer  of ‘IVe,  IX.  xvii.  4 ; xix.  11. 
Knou  Woo-k’ew,  an  officer  of  TsV,  VIII.  xv.  10; 
xvii.  5. 

Kaou  Woo-p*ei,  an  officer  of  Ts*e,  XII.  xv.  2. 
Kaou  Yen,  an  officer  ofTiH*,  X.  xii.  1. 
Kaou-yew.  a place  in  Clring  XL  iv.  4. 

Ke,  the  State  of,  1.  ii.  5,  8,  7 ; vii.  1 : II.  v.  2 ; 
vi.  2.  8;  viii.  8;  ix.  1 ; xiii.  1 ; xvii.  1 : 111. 

i.  8 ; iii.  4 : iv.  2,  4.  5 ; xii.  1. 

Ke,  a place  in  Tsin,  V.  xxxiii.  8. 

Ke,  a place  in  Loo,  HI.  ix.  2. 

Ke,  heir  of  'IVaoii.  III.  xxiv.  8. 

Ke,  an  officer  ol  Loo.  IV.  i.  5. 

li*e,  the  State  of.  I.  iv.  1 : II.  ii.  5,  7 ; xii.  2 : III. 
xxv.  4;  xxvii.  1,  4,  C;  xxix.  4:  V.  v.  2; 
xxiii.  4;  xxvii.  1,  4;  xxviii.  13;  xxxi.  7: 
VI.  xii.  2:  VII.  xviii.  2:  VIII.  iv.  3;  v.  1, 
7 ; vii.  5 ; viii.  8 ; ix.  1,2;  xviii.  M ; 1 X.  i.  3 ; 

v.  7;  vi.  1.  3;  ix.  5;  x.  I,  7 ; xi.  4,  8;  xiv. 

1,  3;  xvi.  2:  xviii.  4 : xx.  2;  xxii.  4 ; xxiii. 

2,  4 ; xxiv.  8;  xxv.  3;  xxix.  5.  xxx.  0:  X. 

vi.  1.  4 ; xi  7 ; xiii.  4 ; xxiv.  5.  7 ; xxvi.  4 ; 
xxxii.  4:  XL  iv  5,  10:  XII.  viii.  8;  ix.  1. 

Ke  Ching-foo,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VL  ix.  7. 
Ke-foo,  a place  in  'IVoo,  X.  xxiii.  7. 

Ke-sun  K-joo,  an  officer  of  Loo,  X.  x.  3;  xi. 

7 ; xiii.  7 ; xiv.  1 ; xvi.  8 ; xxxi.  2 : XI.  v.  4. 
Ke-sun  H&ng-fim,  grand-sou  of  Ke  Yew  of  Loo. 
VI.  vi.  2,  8;  xii.  8;  xv.  1,  9;  xvi.  1 ; xviii, 
8:  VII.  i.  4 ; x.  15:  VIII.  ii.  3;  vi.  10;  ix. 
5;  xi.  3;  xvi.  12,  14  : IX.  v.  13. 

Ke-sun  Suit,  son  of  llAng-foo  of  Loo,  IX.  vi.  7 ; 

vii.  5;  viii.  4 ; ix.  2 ; xii.  2;  xiv.  1,  7 ; xv. 
4 ; xix.  6 : X.  ii.  4 ; vi.  8 ; vii.  7. 

Kc-snn  Sze,  an  officer  of  Loo,  XI.  vi.  4,  7 ; viii 
13,  xii.  5 : XII.  ii.  1 : iii.  4.  8. 

Ke-tsih,  a place  in  Tsin.  IX.  iii.  5. 

Ke-yang,  a place  taken  from  Clioo  by  Loo,  XII. 
iii.  4. 

Kea,  earl  of  Th  ing.  X.  xii.  2. 

Kea,  viscount  of  Shin,  XL  iv.  3. 

Kea  Foo,  a great  officer  of  Chow.  II.  viii.  2 : xv.  1. 
Keae.  a small  State  of  wild  people  in  the  east, 
V.  xxix.  1.5;  xxx.  8. 

Keali,  a tribe  of  Kcd  Teih,  VII.  xvi.  1. 
Ke.di-kuh,  a place  unknown,  XL  x.  2.  8. 

Keang,  family  name  of  the  house  of  'IVe,  and 
of  Kv.  II.  iii.  6,  8 ; ix.  1,  xviii.  1 : — the  lady, 

III.  ii.  4 ; iv.  1 ; v.  2 ; vii.  I,  4 ; xv  2 ; xix. 
4 ; xx.  I ; xxi.  3 ; xxiv.  5:  IV.  ii.  4 : V.  i. 
5,  10;  xi.  2;  xvii.  3:  VI.  iv.  2;  ix.  2,8; 
xvi.  4 ; xviii.  7 : VII.  i.  3 : VIII.  xiv.  5 : IX. 

ii.  3 ; ix.  8. 

Keang,  a small  State  in  pres.  Ho-nan,  V.  ii.  4 ; iii. 

5;  Iv.  5:  VI.  iii.  4,  7 ; iv.  4. 

Keang.  Jung,  western  barbarians,  V.  xxxiii.  3. 

See  J it  itff. 

Keaou,  a city  in  the  royal  domain.  X.  xxiii.  4. 
Keaou-kang,  a place  unknown.  VIII.  xii.  3. 
Kceh,  a sou  of  duke  1 1 wan  of  L»ai.  HI.  xix.  3. 
Kceh,  viscount  of  T’ftng.  XII.  iv.  9. 

I Keen,  carl  of  Citing,  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Keen,  duke  of  Citing,  X.  xii.  5. 

Keen,  E-kcw  . an  officer  ot  Chin,  IX.  xxiv.  11. 
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K'ecn,  younger  brother  of  the  earl  o f Tain,  X.  i. 
4. 

K'eeu,  viscount  of  Ta'oo,  X.  xi.  2;  xiii.  2. 

K‘een,  a place  in  Wei,  XI.  xiv,  7. 

Keih,  a small  Stare  attached  to  Loo,  I.  ii.  3. 
Keih,  a city  of  Ta'e.  VII.  iii-  9. 

Kcih-lcang,  a place  belonging  to  Tain,  IX.  xvi. 

2. 

Keoh  Che,  nn  officer  of  Tain,  VIII.  xvii.  13. 
Keoh  Ch'ow.  an  officer  of  Tain,  VIII.  xi.  2}  xvi. 
14;  xvil.  13. 

Keoh  K,  an  officer  of  Tain.  VIII.  xiii.  1 ; xvii.  13. 
Keoh  Keueh.  an  officer  of  Tain,  VI.  xi.  2;  xv.  7 : 
VII.  ix.  12. 

Keoh  Kill  an  officer  of  Tain,  VIII.  ii.  3;  iii.  11. 
Keoh  Yuen  great  officer  of  Ta'oo,  X.  xxvii.  3. 
Kcoh-tacu  viscount  of  Choo,  VIII.  xvii.  12. 

Kcu,  the  State  of,  1.  ii.  2,  7;  iv.  1 ; vili.  8:11.  xii. 
2:  III.  xix.  4;  xx.  1 ; xxvii.  5:  IV.  ii,  5:  V. 
i.  9;  xxv.  7;  xxvi.  lj  xxviii.  8,  15:  VI.  vii. 
9,  10;  viii.  6;  xviii.  9:  VII.  iv.  1 ; xi.  • ; xiii. 
1:  VIII.  vii.  5;  viii.  8;  ix.  2,  10;  xiv.  1; 
xvii.  5:  IX.  i.  2;  iii.  5;  v.  7;  vi.  5;  vii.  9; 

viii.  (>;  ix.  5;  x.  1,  G,  7;  xi.  4,  8;  xii.  1;  xiv. 
1,  3,  5,  7;  xvi.  2;  xviii.  4;  xx.  1,  2;  xxi.  8; 
xxii.  4;  xxiii.  13;  xxiv.  5,  8;  xxv.  3;  xxix. 
5;  xxx.  9;  xxxi.  7:  X.  i.  7,  8;  v.  4,  0;  x.  3; 
xiii.  4 ; xiv.  f>;  xix.  4;  xxii.  1 ; xxiii.  G;  xxvi. 
4;  xxxii.  4:  XI.  iv.  2:  XII.  xiv.  8. 

Ken,  viscount  of  Ta'oo,  X.  xxvi.  ({. 

K'eu-choo.  a place  in  Sung.  XI.  xv.  7. 

K'eu  Pih-kew,  the  king’s  sub-administrator,  II. 
iv.  2. 

K'eu -sen,  viscount  of  Choo,  VI.  xiii.  3. 
K‘eu-taih,  duke  Midi’s  son  of  Ch'ing,  VIII.  iii.  7. 
K'eu-tsih,  ruler  of  Keu,  X.  i.  7 ; xiv.  5. 

K'eu-tsih  marquis  of  Tsin,  X.  xxx.  2. 
Keuch-mih,  a place  in  Ta'oo,  VI.  x.  7. 

Keueh -yin,  n place  unknown,  X.  xi.  7. 
K'euh-puh,  a place  in  Wei,  XI.  viii.  14. 
K'ciih-che,  a place  in  Loo,  II.  xii.  2. 

K'cuh  II wan,  an  officer  of  Ts‘oo,  V.  iv.  3. 

K'culi  Keen,  an  officer  of  Ta'oo,  (Taxe-muh), 
XI.  xxv,  8;  xxvii.  2. 

K'euli  Shin,  great  officer  of  Ta'oo,  X.  v.  2. 
K'culi-keili.  a city  of  Sung.  X.  xxv.  8. 
K'ifuh-yuh,  a city  of  Tain,  IX.  xxiii.  7. 

Ketien,  a place  in  Wei,  ill.  xiv.  4 ; xv.  1 ; xix.  3. 
K*eueu,  viscount  of  Lew,  XI.  iv.  9. 

Keun,  a small  State,  in  pros.  Hoo-pih,  VI.  xi.  1. 
Keun.  ruler  of  Ta'oo,  VI.  i.  10. 

Keun,  vi&count  of  Ta’oo,  X.  i.  II. 

Kew,  son  of  duke  lie  of  Ta'e,  III.  ix.  3,  6. 
K'ew-muh,  a great  officer  of  Sung,  III.  xii.  3. 
Kih,  viscount  of  Choo,  III.  xvi.  5. 

Kin-mow.  a State  of  eastern  barbarians,  VII. 

ix.  5. 

King,  the  original  name  of  the  State  of  Ta'oo, 
III.  x.  5 ; xiv  3 ; xvi.  3 ; xxiii.  5 ; xxviii.  8. 
King,  the  king,  X.  xxii.  4,  5. 

King,  duke  of  Tain,  X.  vi.  2. 

King,  duke  of  Ta'e,  XII.  v.  G. 

King,  duke  of  Ta'ne,  IX.  xxx.  8. 

King,  duke  of  Ta'e,  VIII.  ix.  9. 

King,  duke  of  T*ing,  XII.  iv.  11. 

King,  duke  of  Tain,  X.  xxx.  3. 

King,  a great  officer  of  Keu.  III.  xxvii.  5:  V. 
xxv.  7. 

King,  viscount  of  Keu.  XII.  xiv.  8. 

K'ing-foo,  »on  of  duke  Uwan  of  Loo,  III.  ii.  2; 
xxxii.  G. 

King  Fung,  an  officer  of  Ta'e,  IX.  xxvii.  1 : 
xxviii.  G : X.  iv.  5. 


King  Hoo,  a great  officer  of  Ck'in,  IX.  xxiii.  6. 
King  Yiu  a great  officer  of  Ch'in,  IX.  xxiii.  5. 
Ko,  a place  in  Ta'e,  prea.  Tung-O,  III.  xiii.  4 : 
IX.  xix.  15. 

Ko-ling,  a place  in  the  west  of  Ch'ing,  VIII. 
xvii.  3. 

Koh,  a small  State,  prea.  Ning-ling,  II.  xv.  8. 
K'oli  Water,  in  the  south  of  Loo,  IX-  xix.  5: 
XII.  ii.  1. 

Koh -loo,  the  chief  of  an  eastern  wild  tribe,  V. 
xxix.  1,  5. 

Koo,  duke  of  Sung,  VIII.  xv.  6. 

Koo,  ruler  of  Ta'ae,  IX.  xxx.  2. 
lvoo-yung,  earl  of  K'e,  IX.  vi.  1. 

K*ow,  the  son  of  duke  Hvran  of  Loo,  I.  v.  7. 
Kow-yih,  a place  in  Choo,  XII.  ii.  2 ; xiv.  2. 
Kuh,  a small  State,  pres.  Kuh-shing,  11.  vii.  2. 
Kttli,  a place  in  Tae,  pres.  Tuug-o,  111.  vii.  4 ; 
xxiii.  6:  V.  xxvi.  8 : VI.  xvii.  3,  5 : VII.  xiv. 
G:  VIII.  v.  3:  IX.  xix.  9. 

Kuh,  earl  of  Seeli,  X.  xxxi.  3. 

Kuh-k'ew,  a place  in  Sung,  II.  xii.  3. 

Kung,  duke  of  Sung,  VIII.  xv.  8:  IX.  xxx.  3. 
Kung,  duke  of  Ts'aou,  VI.  ix.  14. 

K‘ung  Foota  great  officer  of  Sung,  II.  ii.  1. 
K'ung  Hvran,  an  officer  of  Ch'in,  IX.  xxvii.  2: 
X-  viii.  9. 

Kung  Ke,  eldest  daughter  of  duke  Ch'ing  of 
Loo,  IX.  xxx.  3,  G. 

K'ung  K'ew,  Confucius,  XII.  xvi.  3. 

Kutig-mfing  K'ow,  an  officer  of  Wei,  XI.  xii.  4 ; 

xiii.  4 ; xiv.  12 : XII.  x.  8 ; xv.  8. 

Kung-shuh  Shoo,  a noble  of  Wei,  XI.  xiv.  1. 
Kung-sun  Ch'ae,  an  officer  of  Clriug,  IX.  xiv. 

1,  3,  7. 

Kung-sun  Cheh,  an  officer  of  Ch'ing,  IX.  x.  4,  8. 
Kung-sun  Guou,  son  of  K'iug-foo  of  Loo,  V.  xv. 

4 : VI.  L 9,  1 1 ; ii.  4 ; v.  4 ; vii.  10 ; viii.  6 ; 

xiv.  8 ; xv.  4. 

Kung-sun  ilea,  an  officer  of  Ch'ing,  IX.  xxv.  9. 
Kung-sun  Ilih,  a great  officer  of  Ch'ing,  X.  ii.  3. 
Kung-sun  Hoh,  an  officer  of  Ta'ae,  XU.  iv.  5. 
Kung-sun  Kwuy,  an  officer  of  Ta'aoii,  X.  xx.  2. 
Kung-sun  Kwci-foo,  son  of  Suy  of  Loo,  VII.  x. 

10,  13,  1G ; xi.  3 ; xiv.  6;  xv.  1 ; xviii.  G.  8. 
Kung-sun  Kwei-s&ng,  an  officer  of  Ta'ae,  IX, 
xxvii.  2:  X.  i.  2. 

Kung-sun  Leeh,  an  officer  of  Ta'ae,  XII.  iii.  7. 
Kung-sun  King,  a minister  of  Ch  in  ( Ckuen, 
VII.  ix.  13;  x.  8.),  VII.  xi.  7- 
Kung-sun  P'eaou.  an  officer  of  Wei,  IX.  i.  7. 
Kung-Min  Sfing,  an  officer  of  Ta'ae,  XI.  iv.  3: 
XII.  iv.  5. 

Kung-un  Sluty-ebe,  (Taze-chen),  an  officer  of 
Ch'ing,  IX.  xi.  3 ; xxv.  4. 

Kung-sun  Shin,  an  officer  of  Ta'ne,  XII.  iv.  2. 
Kung-sun  Show,  an  officer  of  Sung,  VIII.  viii.  5. 
Kung-sun  T'o-jin,  an  officer  of  Ch'in,  XL  xiv.  3. 
Kung-sun  Tsze,  an  officer  of  Loo,  V'.  iv.  8;  v.  3; 
xvi.  4. 

Kung-sun  Twan,  an  officer  of  Ch'ing,  IX.  xxix.  5. 
Kung  Tab,  a minister  of  Wei,  (C%uea,  VII.  xii. 

7 ; xiii.  4),  VII.  xiv.  1. 

Kung-tsze  Ching,  nn  officer  of  Ta'oo.  IX.  v.  10; 

vii.  8;  viii.  8 ; x.  4,  10 ; xii.  5 ; xiv.  G. 
Kung-tsze  E-k'wei,  n noble  of  Keu.  X.  xiv.  G. 
Kung-tsze  Fah  (Tszc-kwoh)  of  Ch*ing,  IX.  v. 2; 

x.  8. 

Kung-tsze  Fei  (Tazc-aze)  of  Ch'ing,  IX.  x.  8. 
Kung-tsze,  lie,  an  officer  of  Ch'ing,  VIII.  xiv. 

4 ; xvi.  8. 

Kung-tsze  Jiu-foo.  an  officer  of  Ta'oo,  IX.  i.  4 ; 

v.  0. 
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Kung-ts/e  K'e-tsih.  an  officer  of  Ts‘oo,  X.  xi.  3; 
xiii.  3. 

Kung-tsxc  Ki;n  (Tsze-k‘ung)  a great  officer  of 
Ch'iug.  IX.  xix.  12. 

Kung-tsze  Kceh,  an  officer  of  Ts‘oo,  XI.  xir.  3: 
XII.  x.  11. 

Kung-t  u/e  Kwo,  a gTeat  officer  of  Ch4n,  X.  viii.  7. 
Kung-tsze  Lew,  nn  officer  of  Chin,  X.  viii.  f>. 
Kung-tsze  P*e,  (Tsze-kan)  of  Ts‘oo,  X.  i.  12; 
xiii.  2.  3. 

Kung-taze  Shaou,  an  officer  of  Ch‘in,  X.  i.  2 ; 

viii.  9 — See  S/iaou. 

Kung-tsze  Shin,  great  officer  of  Ta'oo,  IX.  ii. 

10; — another,  XII.  xiii.  4. 

Kung-tsze  Show,  an  officer  of  Ts*aou,  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Kung-tsze  Sze,  great  officer  of  'lVae,  XII.  ii.  9. 
Kung-taze  Te,  a noble  of  Song.  XI.  x.  9 ; xi.  1. 
Kung-tsze  TrSir,  an  officer  of  Clring,  VIII. 

xv.  10. 

Kung-tsze  T«ih,  (Taze-fan)  an  officer  of  TVoo, 
VIII.  xvi.  7. 

Kung-taze  Yih-sce,  a aon  of  a duke  of  Loo,  I.  i.  7. 
Kung-taze  Ying-ta‘e,  an  officer  of  Ta‘oo,  VIII. 

ii.  9 ; vi.  9 ; vii.  5;  ix.  10:  IX.  iii.  1. 

K ung  Yu,  an  officer  ol  Wei,  XI.  iv.  12. 

K’wae.  a great  officer  of  Choo,  X.  xxvii.  6. 
Kwae-wae,  lieir  of  Wei,  XI.  xiv.  11 : XII.  ii.  6 ; 

xvi.  1. 

Kwan,  a place  in  Sung,  I.  x.  3. 

Kwan,  a place  in  Sung,  V.  ii.  4. 

Kwan,  heir  of  Ch‘in,  V.  vii.  4;  viii.  1 ; xxviii.  12. 
Kwftu,  earl  of  Clring,  IX.  ii.  4. 

K'wfin,  earl  of  North  Yen,  X.  iii.  7. 

K'wfln,  viscount  of  lloo,  X.  xxiii.  7. 

Kwang,  heir-son  of  Ta*e,  IX.  iii.  5;  v.  7,  11 ; ix. 

6 ; x.  1,  7;  xi.  4.  8;  xxv.  2. 

Kwang,  viscount  of  Woo.  XI.  xir.  G. 

Kwang,  a place  in  Wei,  V.  xv.  3. 

K*wang.  king,  VII.  iii.  3. 

Kwei,  a place  in  Sung,  II.  xii.  G. 

Kwei,  the  lady  Ts*e  Kwei  of  Loo,  X.  xi.  4,  8. 
K*wei,  a small  State  subordinate  to  TVoo,  V. 
xxvi.  G. 

Kwci-choo,  marquis  of  Tain,  V.  ix.  5. 
K*wei-k*ew,  a place  In  Sung,  V.  ix  2,  4. 
Kwei-s&ng,  aon  of  duke  Wan  of  Clring,  VII.  ii. 
1 ; iv.  3. 

Kwei-yln,  a place  in  Loo,  XI.  x.  5. 

Kwo,  earl  of  K*e,  XII.  viii.  G. 

Kwoh,  a small  State,  situation  unknown,  III. 
xxiv.  9. 

Kwoh,  a place  in  Ch*lng,  X.  i.  2. 

Kwoh  lien,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  XI.  iv.  2 ; vii.  7 ; 

viii.  6 : XII.  iii.  1 ; vi.  4. 

Kwoh  Job,  nn  officer  of  Ts‘e,  X.  i.  2 ; xi.  7. 
Kwoh  Kwei-foo,  an  ambassador  of  T»‘e,  V. 
xxxiii.  2. 

Kwoh  Shoo,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  XII.  xi.  1,  4. 
Kwoh  Iso,  an  ambassador  of  Tsv.  VII.  x.  17: 
VIII.  ii.  4;  xv.  3;  xvi.  10;  xviii.  3. 

Kwoh  Ts'an,  nu  officer  of  Clring,  X.  xxxii.  4. 


L 


Lae,  a small  State,  in  pres.  Slnui-tung,  VII.  vii. 

2,  3 ; ix.  4 ; IX.  vi.  8. 

Lne,  a small  State  within  Ts‘oo,  X.  iv.  0. 

Lan,  a city  of  Chon,  X.  xxxi.  G. 

Lan,  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  VII.  iii.  8. 

Lang,  a town  of  Loo.  pres  Yu-t‘ae,  I.ix.  4:  II.  iv. 
I ; x.  4 : 111.  viii.  I ; x.  4 : xxxi.  I : X.  ix.  3. 


VOL.  v. 


Le,  a subject-state  of  Ts*oo,  V.  xv.  6. 

Le,  a place  in  Loo,  V.  i.  9. 

Le,  duke  of  Clring,  III.  xxi.  4. 

Le,  son  of  duke  Chwang  of  Ts‘ae,  IX.  xx.  5. 

Lc  K*ih,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  V.  ix.  C ; x.  3.  5. 
Lc-lae,  the  chief  of  E.  III.  v.  3. 

Le-seu,  a minister  of  Ke,  I.  ii.  5. 

Le-shin,  a place  unknown,  VIII.  xvii.  10. 

Leang,  a small  State,  in  pres.  Sheo-se,  V.  xix.  8. 
Leang,  mount,  in  Sken-ne,  VIII.  v.  4. 
Leang-kew,  a place  in  Ts*e,  pres  Shing- woo,  III. 
xxxii.  2. 

Leang  Seaou,  a minister  of  Ching,  IX.  xi.  10; 

xxvi.  5 ; xxvii.  2 ; xxx.  7. 

Leaou,  ruler  of  Woo,  X.  xxvii.  2. 

Lcili,  a strong  city  of  Citing,  II.  xr.  9. 

Leu,  viscount  of  Ts*oo,  VII.  xviii.  5. 

Leu,  marquis  of  Ts*ae,  X.  xiii.  9 , xx.  5. 

Lew,  a place  near  the  capital,  a principality, 
IX.  xv.  1,  2 : X.  xiii.  4 ; xxii.  7,  8 ; XI.  iv. 
2,  9,  13. 

Lew,  marquis  of  Chin,  XI.  viii.  9. 

Lew-yu,  a tribe  of  Red  Teih,  VII.  xvi.  1. 

Lin,  marquis  of  Clriii,  111.  i.  3. 

Ling,  duke  of  Ch‘in,  VII.  xii.  1. 

Ling,  duke  of  Ts‘e,  IX.  xix.  13. 

Ling,  duke  of  Heu,  IX.  xxvi.  10. 

Ling,  duke  of  Ts*ae,  X.  xiii.  10. 

Ling,  duke  of  Wei,  XII.  ii.  7. 

Ling-hoo,  a place  in  Tsin,  VI.  vii.  5. 

Loh -j ung,  a tribe  of  the  Jung  in  llo-nan,  VI. 
viii.  5. 

Loh-koo,  a place  in  Ts‘e.  pres.  P*ing-yin,  IV.  L 

4. 

Loo,  the  State  of.  III.  xxx.  6. 

Loo,  a State  of  Red  Teih,  VII.  xv.  3. 

Loo,  earl  of  IVaou,  VIII.  xiii.  4 : XI.  viii.  5. 
Low-lin,  a place  in  Seu,  V.  xv.  12. 

Luh,  a small  State,  in  pres.  Luh-gan  Chow,  VI. 
v.  6. 

Lull,  a stream  flowing  into  the  Tse,  II.  xviiL  1. 
Luh-foo,  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  II.  xiv.  6. 

Luh-hwAn,  country  of  the  Little  Jung,  VII.  iii. 
4 : X.  xvii.  4. 

Luh-shnng,  a place  in  8ung,  V.  xxi.  2. 

Lwan  She,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  X.  x.  2. 

Lwan  Shoo,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VIII.  vi.  11 ; viii. 
2;  ix.  8. 

Lwan  Yin,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VIII.  xvi.  5:  IX. 

i.  2. 

Lwan  Ying,  (Hwae-tszc)  son  of  Yiu  of  Tsin,  IX. 
xxi.  4 ; xxiii.  7,  12. 


M 


Ma-liug,  a place  in  Wei,  VIII.  vii.  5. 

Mae,  son  of  duke  Chwang  of  Loo,  V.  xxviii.  2. 
Mae.  ruler  of  lieu,  X.  xix.  2. 

Man-jung,  a tribe  of  Jung  in  Ho-nan,  X.  xvi.  2. 
XII.  iv.  G. 

Ming,  the  king,  X.  xxii.  7,  8,  9. 

Mang  Tree,  the  wife  of  duke  ChSaou  of  Loo, 
XII.  xii.  2. 

Maou.  a small  State, — the  earl  of,  VI.  i.  a;  ix.  1 : 
VII.  xv.  6:  X.  xxvi.  8. 

Maou-jung,  a tribe  of  Jung  in  Shan-se,  VIII. 

i.  ii. 

Miieh,  a place  in  Iak»,  pres  Sze-shwuy,  I.  L 2. 
Mei,  a town  of  Loo,  III.  xxviii.  5. 

Meili,  a place  belonging  to  Keu,  I.  ii.  7. 
Meih-cliotv.  ruler  of  Keu,  IX.  xxxi.  7. 
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Min,  a town  of  Sung,  V.  xxiii.  1 ; xxvi.  7. 

Min,  duke  of  Loo,  IV. — VI.  ii.  6. 

Mow,  a small  State,  pres  Lae- woo,  II.  xv.  8:  V. 

v.  3i 

Mow-e,  an  officer  of  Ken,  X.  v.  4. 

Mow-k'ew,  a place  in  'IVe,  V.  xv.  3. 

Mow-low,  a place  on  the  southern  border  of  K'e, 
I.  iv.  1 : X.  v.  4. 

Muh,  duke  of  Sung,  I.  iii.  7. 

Muh,  duke  of  lieu,  V.  iv.  7. 

Muh,  duke  of  Clring.  VII.  iii.  9. 

Muh.  duke  of  Wei,  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Muh  Kean#,  duchess  of  Loo,  IX.  ix.  4. 

Mung,  a city  in  Ts'aou,  X.  xx.  2. 


N 


Nan  Ke,  a king's  messenger,  I.  ix.  1. 

Nan-le,  place  in  the  capital  of  Sung,  X.  xxi.  3; 
xx  ii.  2. 

Nang  Wa,  an  officer  of  Ts‘oo,  XI.  ir.  14. 
Neeh-pili,  a place  in  Ring,  V.  i.  2. 

Neen,  younger  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Ts'e,  I. 
vii.  4:  II.  iii.  9. 

Neili,  Son  of  the  duke  of  Loo,  III.  iii.  1. 

Neih,  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  X.  viii.  2. 

Neu,  an  officer  of  Keu,  V.  i.  9. 

King,  earl  of  Ch'ing,  X.  xxviii.  3. 

King,  viscount  of  T’ftng,  X.  xxviii.  5. 

King,  bn ron  of  Heu,  IX.  xxvi.  8. 

Ning  Cliih,  an  officer  of  Wei,  IX.  i.  2:  ii.  5 ; xvi.  7. 
Ning-foo,  younger  brother  of  the  king  King,  IX. 
xxx.  4. 

Ning  He,  an  officer  of  Wei,  IX.  xxvi.  1,  7 ; xxvii. 
3. 

King-moo,  a place  in  Loo,  V.  vii.  4. 

Ning  Suh,  (Cliwang-tsze)  an  officer  of  Wei,  V. 
xxvi.  1. 

Ning  Yu,  an  officer  of  Wei.  VI.  iv.  6. 

Now,  marquis  of  Tain,  VIII.  x.  5. 


P 


Pa,  a State  in  pres.  Sze-ch'uen,  VI.  xvi.  C. 

Pali,  a place,  the  same  as  T4an,  (See  VII.  iv.  1), 
XI.  iii.  6. 

Pan,  noii  of  duke  Chwang  of  Loo,  III.  xxxii.  5. 
Pan,  earl  of  IVaou,  V.  vii.  5. 

Pan,  heir-son  of  Ts‘ae,  IX.  xxx.  2:  X.  xi.  2. 
l'ang.  a town  in  Ixio,  I.  viii.  2,  3. 

P‘ang-shing,  a place  in  Sung,  VIII.  xviii.  5: 
IX.  i.  2. 

P'ang-ya,  a place  in  Ts'in,  VI.  ii.  1. 

Paou,  a place  in  Ch*ing,  VI.  viii.  5. 

Paou,  marquis  of  Ch*in.  II.  v.  1,  4. 

Paou,  duke  of  Sung,  VIII.  ii.  5. 

P*nou.  viscount  of  Hoo,  XI.  xv.  3. 

P*nou,  an  officer  of  Loo.  See  S huh- sun  P'anu. 
Pe,  a city  in  Loo.  IX.  vii.  4 : X.  xiii.  1 : XI. 
xii.  5. 

Pe.  earl  of  Ch'ing,  VIII.  vi.  7. 
l’e,  ruler  of  Seeh,  XI.  xiii.  8. 

P‘e,  a city  in  Loo,  XII.  v.  1. 

P*e  Ch'ing-foo,  n great  officer  of  Thin,  V.  xi.  1. 
l’e-go,  an  officer  of  Choo,  IX.  xxiii.  3. 

P*e-p‘oo.  a place  in  Loo,  X.  xi.  5:  XI.  xiii.  3; 
xiv.  14. 

P'eaou,  ruler  of  Wei,  IX.  xxvi.  I. 

Peon,  a place  in  Loo,  V.  xvii.  3. 


Peih,  a place  in  Ch'ing,  VII.  xii.  3. 

Peih-yang,  a small  State,  subject  to  Ts'oo,  IX. 
x.  2. 

Pew,  marquis  of  Tsin,  X.  x.  4. 

Pih -hang,  a place  in  Ts'e,  III.  xiii.  1. 

Pih-keu.  a place  in  Ts'oo,  XI.  iv.  14. 

Pih-kting  lie,  an  officer  of  Wei,  X.  xxv.  2 ; 
xxvii.  4. 

Pih-kung  Keoh,  an  officer  of  Wei,  XI.  vii.  4 ; 
xiv.  4. 

Pih-kung  Kwoh,  an  officer  of  Wei,  VIII.  xril. 
1 : IX.  xiv.  3. 

Pih-kung  T*o,  an  officer  of  Wei,  X.  xi.  7. 

Pih-yu  (Seih)  a city  in  Ts'oo  to  which  Heu 
removed  its  capital,  X.  xviii.  5. 

P'ing,  a city  of  Ke,  III.  i.  8. 

P'ing,  duke  of  Sung,  III.  ii.  5. 

P'ing  duke  of  Ts'ae,  X.  xxi.  1. 

P'ing,  duke  of  Tsin,  X.  x.  6. 

P'ing,  duke  of  Ts'aou,  X.  xviii.  4. 

P'ing,  duke  of  K'e,  X.  xxiv.  7. 

P'ing-chow,  a place  in  Ts'e,  VII.  i.  6. 
P'ing-k'ew,  a place  in  Wei,  X.  xiii.  4,  5. 
P'ing-kwoh,  ruler  of  Ch'in,  VII.  x.  8. 
F-ing-yang,  a city  of  Loo,  VII.  viii.  11. 

Poll,  a place  in  Sung,  V.  xxi.  7. 

Puli,  the  altar  of,  huilt  in  remembrance  of  the 
Yin  dynasty,  XII.  iv.  8. 

Poh-shing  a place  in  Ch'ing,  IX.  xi.  5. 

P'oo,  a place  in  Wei,  pres.  Ch'ang-yucn,  II.  iii. 
2:  VIII.  ix.  2. 

Puli,  a place  in  Ch'in,  I.  iv.  G. 

P-wan,  marquis  of  T'se,  VI.  xiv.  3. 


S 


Sflng.  a place  in  Loo,  VII.  xviii.  8. 

Se-k'iiw,  a place  in  Ts'e,  VI.  xvi.  3. 

Seang,  king,  VI.  viii.  3;  ix.  4. 

Si*ang,  duke  of  Ts'e,  III.  ix.  4. 

SeAiig,  earl  of  Ts'aou.  V.  xxviii.  21  : VI.  ix.  10. 
Seang,  duke  of  Tain,  VI.  vi.  5. 

Seang,  duke  of  Ch'ing,  VIII.  iv.  6. 

Seang,  duke  of  Loo,  IX. 

Seang,  duke  of  Wei,  X.  vii.  8. 

Seang.  duke  of  Seeh,  XI.  vii.  2. 

Scant!,  a small  State  Attached  to  Sung,  III.  xxiii. 
7 : V.  xxx.  G : VII.  xii.  5 : XI.  xi.  1,3;  xiv. 
13. 

Stfaoii,  a city  of  Loo,  XI.  xiv.  16. 

Seaoti-kuh,  a city  of  Loo.  III.  xxxii.  1. 
Scnou-pih,  son  and  successor  of  duke  He  of  Ts'e, 
III.  ix.  8:  V.  xvii.  5. 

Scaou-yn,  a place  in  Ch'ing,  IX.  xi.  8. 

Seeh,  a small  State,  within  Choo,  I.  xi.  1 : III. 
xxxi.  2,  3 : VIII.  ii.  10 : IX.  i.  2 ; v.  7 ; ix. 
5 ; x.  1,7;  xi.  4,  8 ; xiv.  1,3;  xvi.  2 ; xviii. 
4 ; xx.  2 ; xxiv.  8 ; xxix.  5 ; xxx.  9 : X.  xiii. 
4 ; xxv.  2 ; xxxi.  3.  5 ; xxxii.  4 : XL  iv.  2 ; 
xii.  1,  2;  xiii.  8:  XII.  x.  9,  10. 

Seeh,  son  of  duke  Chwnng  of  Ts  ac,  IX.  viii.  3; 
xx.  5;  xxii.  4;  xxv.  3. 

Seeh  Yay,  a great  officer  of  Ch'in,  VII.  ix.  13. 
Seen  Ilwoh,  a great  officer  of  Tsin,  VII.  xiii.  4. 
Seen  Mceli  (Sze  Pih),  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VI.  vii. 
G. 

Seen  Too,  an  officer  of  Tsin.  VI.  ix.  5. 

Scen-yu,  a place  in  North  Yen.  held  by  White 
Teih,  X.  xii.  10;  xv.  6:  XI.  iv.  12;  v.  6s 
XII.  vi.  2. 

Seih-go,  baron  of  lien,  VII.  xvii  1. 
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Seu,  the  State  of,  III.  xxvi.  4 : V.  iii.  2;  xv.  2,  j 
4,  12  ; xvii.  1 : X.  iv.  2,  3;  v.  8 ; xii.  9 ; xvi. 

1 ; XXX.  4. 

Seu,  earl  of  IVaou,  X.  xviii.  1. 

Seu-k*eu,  a Bniall  State,  V.  xxii.  1 : VI.  vii.  2. 
Seu  Kca-foo.  a grent  officer  of  Tsin,  VII.  i.  5. 

Sell  T‘ung,  a great  officer  of  Tain,  VIII.  xviii.  1. 
Seuen,  the  king.  VII.  xvi.  2. 

Souen,  duke  of  Loo,  VII. — VIII.  i.  2:  IX.  ix.  3. 
Seuen,  duke  of  Ta‘oe,  I.  viii.  7. 

Seueu,  duke  of  'IVaou,  VIII.  xiii.  6. 

Seuen,  duke  of  Wei.  II.  xiii.  2. 

Seuen,  duke  of  Clrin,  V.  xiii.  2. 

Seun,  Kang,  an  officer  of  Tain.  VIII.  iii.  12, 13. 
Seun  Leih,  an  officer  of  'lain,  X.  xxxi.  2,  4. 

Seun  Lin-foo,  an  officer  of  Tain,  VII.  ix.  8;  xii.  3. 
Seun  Still,  a great  officer  of  Tain,  V.  x.  3. 

Seun  Show,  an  officer  of  Tain,  VIII.  v.  3 
Seun  Yen,  an  officer  of  Tain,  IX.  xiv.  8;  xvi.  7. 
Seun  Yin,  nn  officer  of  Tain,  XI.  xiii.  f>. 

Seun  Ying,  an  officer  of  Tain,  VIII.  xvii.  7 : IX. 

1.  7 ; ii.  9;  iii.  3. 

Seun  Woo,  an  officer  of  Tain,  IX.  xxvi.  4:  X.  i. 

6;  xv.  5;  xvi.  4. 

Sha,  a place  in  Tain,  XI.  vii.  5. 

Sha-luh,  a hill  in  Tain,  V.  xiv.  3. 

Sha-suy,  a place  in  Sung,  VIII.  xvi.  8:  IX.  xxii. 
4. 

Shan,  a great  officer  of  Sung,  VIII.  xv.  0. 
Slinug-jin,  a place  unknown,  IX.  xxi.  8. 
Shnng-jin,  a son  of  duke  llwan  of  Ta‘e,  VI.  xiv. 
9 ; xviii.  3. 

Shang-sltin,  heir  of  Ts‘oo,  VI.  i.  10. 

Shaou,  the  earl  of.  VI.  v.  3:  VII.  xv.  5:  VIII. 
viii.  7 : X.  xxvi.  8. 

Shaou  (Kung-t»ze)  younger  brother  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Clrin,  X.  viii.  1. 

Shaou-ling,  a place  in  Ta‘oo,  pres.  Yen-shing,  V. 

iv.  3:  XI.  iv.  2. 

Shay,  ruler  of  Ta‘e,  VI.  xiv.  9. 

Shay-yuen,  a park  in  Loo,  XI.  xiii.  2. 

She,  a small  Slate  near  Loo,  IX.  xiii  2. 

She,  heir  of  lieu,  X.  xix.  2. 

She-lae,  a place  in  Citing,  I.  xi.  2. 

She-shuh  E,  an  officer  of  Wei,  IX.  xxix.  5. 
She-shuli  Shin,  an  officer  of  Wei,  X.  xxxii.  4. 
She-shuh  Ts^e,  an  officer  of  Wei,  XII.  xi.  7. 
Sheh,  capital  of  lieu,  VIII.  xv.  11. 

Shen,  a citv  in  the  royal  domain,  III.  i.  8;  xiv. 

2.  4:  VI.  xiv.  11  ;'xv.  C:  VIII.  xvii.  2, 8:  IX. 
iii.  5:  X.  xxii.  7.  8. 

Shen-taou,  a place  in  Woo,  IX.  v.  4. 

Shen-yucn.  a river  and  city  in  Wei,  IX.  xx.  2 ; 
xxvi.  ft;  xxx.  9. 

Sliih,  a duke  of  Chow.  III.  vi.  1. 

Shili  Gob,  an  officer  of  Wei,  IX.  xxvii.  2;  xxviii. 

2. 

Shili  K‘ow,  an  officer  of  Sung.  XL  x.  12;  xi.  I. 
Sliih  Mac,  an  officer  of  Wei.  IX.  xvii.  3;  xviii.  2. 
Sliih  Man-koo,  an  officer  of  Wei,  XII.  iii.  1. 
Shili-mGn,  a place  belonging  to  Tt‘e,  pres.  Clrnng- 
ts‘ing,  I.  iii.  6. 

Sliih  Shang,  king’s  envoy,  XL  xiv.  10. 

Shin,  a small  State,  pres.  Joo-yang,  VI.  iii.  1: 
X.  iv.  2,  4;  v.  8;  xxiii.  7:  XI.  iv.  3. 

Shin,  a small  State  taken  by  'JVoo,  X.  iv.  2;  xi. 

2. 

Shin,  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  IX.  xiii.  3. 

Shin,  marquis  of  'JVae,  Vii.  xvii.  2; — another, 
XII.  iv.  I. 

Shin,  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Sung,  XI. 
x.  12;  xi.  1 ; xiv.  13. 

Shin  How,  a great  officer  of  Clring,  V.  vii.  3. 


Shin-ling,  a place  in  Clrin,  VII.  xi.  2. 

Shin-bfing,  heir  of  Tsin,  V.  v.  I. 

Siting,  n small  State,  pres.  Wfln-shang.  I.  v.  3; 

x.  7:  II.  Hi.  3:  HI.  viii.  3:  VI.  xii.  1. 

Sliing.  viscount  of  Woo.  IX.  xii.  4. 

Shing-hing.  a place  in  Loo,  V.  xxii.  3. 

Siting  Keang,  the  Indy  Kdang  of  Lon,  VI.  xvii.  2. 
Shing- k*ew,  a place  in  Loo.  III.  x.  4. 
Shing-k‘wang,  a place  in  Sung.  VI.  xi.  2. 
Siting-puli,  a place  in  Wei,  III.  xxvii.  7:  V. 
xxviii.  5. 

Shoo,  a small  State  In  pres.  Gnn-hwuy,  V.  iii.  2. 
Shot,  a river  in  Loo.  HI.  ix.  7. 

Slioo-cliow,  a city  of  Ts*e.  XII.  xiv.  3,  10. 
Shoo-k'e,  ruler  of  Ken,  VI.  xviii.  9. 

Slioo-k‘e,  a great  officer  of  Clioo,  IX.  xxi.  2. 
Shoo-kcw,  a small  State  in  pres.  Gan-hwuy,  IX. 
xxv.  8. 

Shoo-leaou,  a small  State  in  pres.  Gan-hwuy, 

VII.  viii.  7. 

Shoo-yung,  a small  State  in  pres.  Gan-hwuy, 

VIII.  xvii.  14. 

Show,  earl  of 'IVaou,  VII.  xiv.  2. 

Show-che,  a place  in  Wei  V.  v.  4.  ft. 

Shull,  a place  in  I-oo,  VIII.  ii.  9,  10. 

Sliult.  Se-kHHh  Shull,  a minister  of  Ts*in,  VI. 
xii  t>. 

Sliult  of  Clmo,  a minister  of  the  king,  III.  xxiii. 

2. 

Sliuh  of  Seaou,  III.  xxiii.  7. 

Sliuh  of  Yung,  a great  officer  of  Chow,  III.  i.  C: 
VI.  v.  1. 

Sliuh  Clieh,  an  officer  of  Loo,  X.  xxi.  5. 
Shuh-chuug  P'ftng-sAng,  grandson  of  Ya  of  Loo, 
VI.  xi.  2;  xiv.  2. 

Sliuh  E,  son  of  Shull  Yang  of  Loo,  X.  xxv.  2; 
xxix.  3. 

Shuh-fuh,  a king’s  messenger  to  Loo.  VI.  i.  3. 
Shuli-lieih,  younger  brother  of  the  duke  Seuen 
of  Loo.  VII.  xvii.  7;  (also  the  name  of  Con- 
fucius’ father,  C’Auca,  IX.  xvii.  4). 

Sliuh  Kung,  son  of  Lnou  of  Loo,  IX.  xxx.  6:  X. 
i.  9;  ii.  2 ; iii.  2;  v.  6;  vi.  8;  viii.  3;  ix.  1 ; x. 
3;  xi.  1 ; xiii.  1 ; xv.  2. 

Shull  Laou,  graml-on  of  Shuh-heih  of  Loo,  IX. 

xiv.  1 ; xvi.  7 ; xx.  7 ; xxii.  3. 

Shuh  Seuen,  successor  of  Sliuh  E of  Loo,  XI.  xi. 

4:  XII.  v.  5;  vi.  ft;  xiv.  4. 

Shith-sun  Ch©w-k‘ew,  nn  offleer  of  Loo,  XI.  X. 

6,  7.  11 ; xii.  3:  XII.  U.  1,  2;  iii.  4,  9. 
Shuh-suu  K‘eaou-joo,  an  officer  of  Loo,  VIII.  ii. 
3;  iii.  9;  v.  3;  vi.  8;  xi.  4;  xiv.  3,  6;  xv.  10; 
xvi.  13. 

Shuh-sun  P’aou.  an  officer  of  Loo  {Chum,  VIII. 
xvi.  14),  IX.  ii.  8;  iii.  7;  iv.  2;  v.  8;  vi  6; 
xiv.  3;  xv.  4;  xvi.  10;  xix.  1ft;  xxiii  9;  xxiv. 
1,  12;  xxvii  2,  5:  X.  i.  2;  iv.  8. 

Shuh-sun  Puh-kan,  a noble  of  Loo,  XI.  v.  ft. 
Shuh-sun  Sliav,  son  of  P‘aou  of  Loo,  X.  vii  3: 
x.  5;  xxiii.  1.  3;  xxiv.  2;  xxv.  1,  7. 
Shuh-sun  Tih-sliin.  grand-son  of  Yu  of  Loo,  VI. 

i.  7;  iii.  1 ; ix.  3;  xi.  6;  xviii.  ft:  VII.  v.  4. 
Sliuh  Yang,  son  of  Sliuh  Kung  of  Loo,  X.  xxii. 
5 ; xxiii.  2. 

Sin,  a place  in  Ts‘ne,  III.  x.  5. 

Siii-cliiu,  baron  of  Heu,  V.  iv.  2,  7. 

Sin-chub,  a place  in  Wei  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Sin-sliing,  a city  in  Ch‘ing,  V.  vi  2. 

Sin-shirig.  a city  in  Sung,  VI.  xiv.  4. 

So,  viscount  of  ('lion,  III.  xxviii  2. 

So-tsih.  a place  unknown,  VIII.  xii.  2. 

Soh,  marquis  of  Wei,  II.  xvi.  5 : III.  vi.  2 ; xxv.  2. 
Soli,  marquis  of  Clrin,  VI.  xiii.  2. 
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Sop,  a small  State  within  the  royal  domain  (See 
Win),  VI.  x.  5. 

Sub,  a email  State,  pres.  Tung-p‘ing,  I.  i.  5 ; viii. 
5:  III.  x.  3. 

Suh,  marquis  of  Wei,  VIII.  ii.  G. 

Sun  Lenng-foo,  an  officer  of  Wei,  VII.  vii.  1 : 
VIII.  ii.  2,  3;  iii.  11,  12,  18;  vi.  4 : IX.  ii. 
6,  9 ; xiv.  7 ; xix.  7 ; xxvi.  2. 

Sun  Lin -loo,  the  son  of  Lcang-fooof  Wei,  VIII. 

vii.  9;  xiv.  2;  xv.  10:  IX.  ii.  6,  9;  xiv.  9; 
xix.  7 ; xxvi.  2. 

Sun  Meen,  an  officer  of  Wei,  VII.  vi.  1. 

Sung,  the  State  of,  I.  i.  5 ; iii.  5,  7 ; iv.  3.  4 ; v. 

5,  8 ; vi.  4 ; viii.  1,  6 ; x.  2.  3.  5,  6:  II.  ii.  1, 

3,  4;  xi.  4,  7,  8,  9 ; xii.  3,  5.  6.  9;  xiii.  1 ; 
xiv.  7 ; xv.  10 ; xvi.  1,  2 ; xvii.  7 : III.  ii.  5 ; 
iii.  2 ; v.  4 ; x.  2,  3,  4 ; xi.  2,  3 ; xii.  3,  4 ; 

xiv.  1,  2,  3 ; xv.  1,  3,  4 ; xvi.  2.  4 ; xix.  3,  5; 
xxvi.  4 ; xxvii.  2 ; xxxii.  2 : V.  i.  2,  4,  7 ; ii. 
4 ; iii.  5 ; iv.  1,  8 ; v.  4 ; vi.  2 ; vii.  4 ; viii.  1 ; 
ix.  1,  2;  xiii.  3;  xv.  3,  11;  xvi.  1,5;  xviii.  1, 
3;  xix.  1,  2,  5;  xxi.  2.  4,  G,  7 ; xxii.  2,  4 ; 
xxiii.  1,  2 ; xxv.  3,  4 ; xxvi.  7 ; xxvii.  5,  G; 
XX viii.  4,  5.  8,  15 ; xxix.  3 : VI.  ii.  4,  7 ; iii. 

1,  5;  vii.  8,  4 ; viii.  8 ; ix.  8 ; x.  6;  xi.  4 ; xiv. 

4,  10  ; xv.  2 ; xvi.  7 ; xvii.  1 : VII.  i.  10,  12. 
14  ; ii.  1,8;  iii.  7 ; vii.  5;  ix.  7,  11;  x.  9, 1 1 ; 

xii.  6,  7 ; xiii.  2 ; xiv.  4 ; xv.  1,2:  VIII.  ii. 

6,  10;  iii.  1.  5;  iv.  1 ; v 2,  7;  vi.  4,  8;  vii. 
5 ; viii.  4.  1 1 ; ix.  2,  4,  5,  0 ; x.  3,  4 ; xiii.  3 ; 

xv.  3,  C,  8,  9,  10 ; xvi.  3,  8 ; xvii.  2,  8 ; xviii. 

5,  12,  14 : IX.  i.  3.  7 ; xv.  1 ; xvi.  2,  7 ; xvii. 

2,  6 ; xviii.  4 ; xx.  2,  9 ; xxi.  8 ; xxii.  4 ; xxiv. 
8 ; xxv.  3 ; xxvi.  5,  0 ; xxvii.  2 ; xxix.  5 ; xxx. 

3,  6,  9 : X.  iv.  2 ; vi.  5 ; x.  6 ; xi.  1,  7 ; xii.  3 ; 

xiii.  4 ; xviii.  2;  xix.  1 ; xx.  2,  4 ; xxi.  3 ; 
xxii.  2;  xxv.  1,  2.  8;  xxvi.  1;  xxvii.  4; 
xxxii.  4 : XI.  i.  1 ; iv.  2 ; v.  5 ; x.  8.  9.  12  ; 
xi.  1 ; xiv.  2,  11,  13;  xv.  G:  XII.  Hi.  5 ; iv. 
4;  v.  2;  vi.  10;  vii.  1,  5;  viii.  1 ; ix.  2,  4 ; x. 
4 ; xi.  7;  xii.  4,  5 ; xiii.  1 ; xiv.  7,  9 ; xv.  3 ; 

xvi.  2. 

Suy,  a small  State  within  Loo,  III.  xiii.  2 ; xvii.2. 
Suy  a email  State  within  Ta*oo,  V.  xx.  G:  XII. 
i.  2. 

Suy,  aon  of  duke  Chwang  of  Loo,  V.  xxvi.  5 ; 
xxvii.  4;  xxviii.  14;  xxx.  8;  xxxi.  2; 
xxxiii.  7 : VI.  ii.  8 ; vi.  5 ; viii.  4.  5 ; ix.  8 ; 

xi.  4 ; xvi.  3 ; xvii.  6;  xviii.  5 : VII.  i.  2,  3, 
7 ; viii.  2.  3. 

Snj',  earl  of  Kuh,  II.  vii.  2. 

Sze,  baron  of  Hell,  XI.  vi.  1. 

Sze,  Ting  Sze,  duchess  of  Loo.  IX.  iv.  3,  5; — 
another,  XI.  xv.  9,  13. 

Sze  Fang,  an  officer  of  Tain,  VIII.  xviii.  13:  IX. 

xii.  3. 

Sze  llwang.  an  officer  of  Ch‘ing,  XII.  vii.  G. 

Sze  Hwoh,  minister  of  Works  of  Tsin,  VI.  ii.  4 : 
ix.  7. 

Sze  Kae,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VIII.  xviii.  7:  IX. 

viii.  9 ; xiv.  1,7;  xix.  9.  15. 

Sze  Keih-shih.  an  officer  of  Tsin.  XI.  xiii.  G. 

Sze  Seeb.  an  officer  of  Tsin,  VIII.  viii.  9,  10; 
xv.  10. 

Sze  Yang,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  IX.  xxix.  G : X.  xxi. 
2;  xxvii.  4:  XI.  iv.  12;  v.  G;  viii.  10. 


T 

Ta-keih,  a place  in  Sung.  VII.  ii.  1. 

Ta-loo,  a place  in  Tsin,  X.  i.  G. 

Tne,  a small  State,  pres.  K‘aon-shing,  I.  x.  G. 


T‘ae,  a city  belonging  to  Loo.  IX.  xii.  1,  2. 

Tab,  a place  unknown.  VI.  xiii.  G. 

( T‘an.  a small  State  within  Ta‘e,  III.  x.  G. 

T'an.  a small  State  adjoining  to  Keu,  VII.  iv. 
1 ; xvi.  3:  VIII.  vii.  2;  viii.  10:  IX.  vii.  1 : 

X.  xvii.  3. 

Tang,  a clan  name  in  Sung,  V.  xxv.  3. 

T‘ftng,  a small  State,  wiihin  Choo,  I.  vii.  2 ; xi. 

1 : II.  ii.  2 : III.  xvi.  4 : V.  xix.  1 ; xxii.  2 : 
VI.  xii.  5:  VII.  ix.  6,  11 ; x.  9:  VIII.  xiii. 
3 ; xvi.  2 : IX.  i.  2 ; ii.  9 ; v.  7 ; vl.  4 ; ix.  5 ; 

x.  1,  7 ; xi.  4,  8 ; xiv.  1,  3 ; xviii.  4 ; xx.  2 ; 
xxiv.  8 ; xxv.  3 ; xxix.  5 ; xxx.  9 : X.  iii.  1, 
2,  3 ; iv.  2 ; xiii.  4 ; xxv  2 ; xxvii.  4 ; xxviii. 
5,  G : XI.  iv.  2 ; xv.  1 1 : XII  ii.  4 ; iv.  9,  11  ; 

xi.  5,  6. 

T’ftng,  a small  State,  pres  T‘fing-chow,  II.  vii.  3. 
T'ftng,  a city  of  IVae.  II.  ii.  6. 

T‘ang,  a place  belonging  to  Loo,  pres.  Yu-t‘ae, 

I.  ii.  4 : II.  ii.  8,  9. 

T*ang,  Another  place  near  the  last,  I.  v.  1. 

T‘ang,  earl  of  'iVaou,  X.  xiv.  2. 

Taou,  earl  of  Ts‘in,  VII.  iv.  2. 

Taou,  duke  of  Tsin,  IX.  xvi.  1. 

Taou,  dnke  of  Choo,  X.  i.  10. 

Taou,  duke  of  lieu,  X.  xix.  5. 

Taou,  duke  of  'IVaou,  X.  xxviii.  1. 

Taou,  duke  of  T'Ang,  X.  xxviii.  6. 

Taou,  duke  of  K‘o,  XI.  iv.  10. 

Taou,  duke  of  T«‘e,  XII.  x.  7. 

T*aou,  a plaee  in  Loo,  III.  xxvii.  1:  V.  xxv.  7. 
T‘aou,  another  place  in  Loo,  IX.  xvii.  4. 

T*aou,  a place  in  Ts'aou,  V.  viii.  1 : XI.  xiv.  9. 
T*aou-k‘ew,  a plaee  in  Wei,  pres.  Tung-o,  II.  x.  3. 
Te-k‘i*w  a capital  of  Wei,  (See  Ts*oo-k‘ew),  V. 
xxxi.  9. 

T*caou-k‘ew,  a city  of  Tsin,  VIII.  xvi.  12:  X. 
xxiii.  8. 

T*ceh,  a small  hill  north  of  Ts‘eih  in  Wei,  XII. 
ii.  G. 

Teih,  wild  tribes  of  the  north,  III.  xxxii.  7 : IV. 
ii.  7 : V.  viii.  3 ; x.  2 ; xiii.  1 ; xiv.  4 ; xviii. 

4,  G ; xx.  5 ; xxi.  1 ; xxiv.  2 ; xxx.  2 ; xxxi. 
8 : xxxii.  3,  4 ; xxxiii.  5,  8 : VI.  iv  3 ; vi.  7 ; 
vii.  7 ; ix.  9 ; x.  G ; xi.  5,  G ; xiii.  7 : VII.  xi. 
4:  VIII.  xii.  3:  X.  i.  G. 

—Red.  VI I. iii. 6 ; iv.  4 ; xv.3 ; xvi.l  : VUI.iii.  1 1. 
— White,  VII.  vii.  G:  VIII.  ix.  11 : IX.  xviii.  1 ; 
See  Sfen-yu. 

Teili-leih,  a city  of  Tsin,  X.  xxxi.  2. 
Teih-ta‘euen.  a place  near  the  capital  at  Loh- 
yang,  V.  xxix.  3 : X.  xxiii.  8. 

Tih-shin,  a great  officer  of  Ts*oo,  V.  xxviii.  6. 
Ting,  the  duke  of  Loo,  XI. 

Ting,  duke  of  Wei,  VIII.  xv.  1. 

Ting,  duke  of  Cli‘ing,  X.  xxviii.  4. 

Ting,  earl  of  Seeh,  XI.  xii.  1. 

Ting  Sze,  duchess  of  Loo,  IX.  iv.  5;— another, 

XI.  xv.  13. 

Tlo,  son  of  duke  Wftn  of  CIrin,  II.  vi.  4. 
T‘ol)-kaou,  a city  of  Woo,  XII.  xii.  3. 

T*oo,  ruler  of  Ts*e,  XII.  vi.  8. 

IVae,  the  State  of,  I.  iv.  4,  5 ; viii.  4,  7;  X.  6 : II. 
ii.  G ; v.  6 ; vi.  4 ; xi.  7 ; xiv.  7 ; xv.  4 ; xvi.  I, 

2 ; xvii.  4.  5,  G:  III.  v.  4 ; viii.  1 ; x.  5;  xiii. 

1 ; xiv.  3 : V.  iv.  1 ; xiv.  5 ; xix.  7 ; xxi.  4 ; 
xxvii.  5 ; xxviii.  R,  15  ; xxix.  3:  VI.  x.  7 ; xv. 
7:  VII.  xvii.  2.  3:  VIII.  viii.  2:  IX.  viii.  3; 
xx.  5;  xxvi.  9;  xxvii.  2;  xxx.  2,  8:  X.  i. 

2 ; iv.  2,  4 ; v.  8 ; xi.  2.  3.  9 ; xiii.  9.10 ; xv. 
3;  xx.  5;  xxi.  1,  G;  xxiii  5,  7 : XI.  iv.  2,  3, 

II, 4;  v.  2:  XII.  i.  2 ; H.  8, 9 ; iii.  7 ; iv.  1,  2, 

5,  10. 
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Tsing,  a small  State  on  the  borders  of  Loo  and 
Kelt,  V.  xiv.  2;  xr.  9;  xvi.  3;  xix.  3,  4: 
VII.  xviii.  4 : VIII.  it  10:  IX.  v.  3,  7;  vL 
5 : X.  iv.  7. 

Ts&ng,  a city,  of  Ch'ing,  IX.  i.  3 : XII.  vii.  3. 
Tsang,  heir-son,  and  marquis  of  Wei,  VII.  xviii. 
1 : VIII.  xiv.  6. 

Tsang,  viscount  of  Tun,  XI.  xiv.  3. 

T sang- sun  Heih,  an  officer  of  Loo,  IX.  xxiii.  1 1. 
Tsang-sun  Hen,  son  of  Shin  of  Loo,  VIII.  i.  5;  ii. 
3;  iv.  4. 

Tsang-sun  Shin  (Wftn-chung),  an  officer  of  Loo, 
III.  xxviii.  7:  VI.  x.  1. 

Ts'aou,  the  State  of,  II.  v.  9 ; ix.  4 ; x.  1,  2 ; xiv. 

I ; xvi.  1 : III.  xiv.  1 ; xxiii.  9 ; xxiv.  2,  8 : 
xxvi.  3 : V.  i.  2,  4,  7 ; iv.  1,  8 ; v.  4 ; vi.  2 ; 
vii.  6,  7 ; viii.  1 ; ix.  2 ; xiii.  3 ; xv.  3,  6,  11; 
xvi.  5;  xviii.  1 ; xix.  2,  5;  xxviii.  1,  4,  21  : 
VI.  ix.  10,  14;  xi.  3;  xiv.  4;  xv.  3,  12:  VII. 

1,  12;  iii.  7;  vii.  5;  ix.  7;  x.  11;  xii.  G;  xiv. 

2,  5;  xvii.  5:  VIII.  ii.  3,  10;  iii.  1 ; v.  7;  vii, 

3,  5;  ix.  2 ; X.  3;  xiii.  3,  4,  6;  xv.  3,  4;  xvi. 
11 ; xvii.  2,  8 : IX.  i.  2,  3 ; ii.  6,  9;  v.  7,  J 1 ; 
vii.  9;  ix.  5;  x.  1,  7;  xi.  4,  8;  xiv.  1,  3;  xvi. 
2;  xvii.  3;  xviii.  4,  5;  xix.  6;  xx.  2;  xxi.  7. 
8 ; xxii.  4;  xxiv.  8 ; xxv.  3 ; xxvi.  5 ; xxvii. 
2;  xxix.  5 : xxx.  9 : X.  i.  2 ; xi.  7 ; xiii.  4 ; 
xiv.  2,  4 ; xviii.  1,  4 ; xx.  2 ; xxv.  2 ; xxvii. 

4,  5 ; xxviii.  1 ; xxxii.  4 : XI.  iv.  2 ; viii.  5, 

II  ; x.  8 ; xi.  3 ; xii.  4 ; xiii.  4 : XII.  iii.  5 ; 

vi.  10  ; vii.  5,  fi ; viii.  1 ; xiv.  7,  9. 

Ts*aou,  a placo  in  Ch'ing,  IX.  vii.  10. 

Tse,  a river  in  Loo  and  Ts'e,  III.  xviii.  2 ; xxx. 
G. 

Tse-se,  a district  west  of  tho  Tse  river,  V.  xxxi. 
1:  VII.  i.  8 ; X.  2. 

Ts'e,  the  State  of,  I.  iii.  6 ; vi.  2;  vii.  4 ; viii.  G; 
ix.  fi ; x.  1,  2,  7 ; xi.  3:  II.  ii.  3 ; iii.  1,  2,  5—9; 

v.  2 ; x.  4 ; xi.  1 ; xiii.  1 ; xiv.  6,  7 ; xv.  3,  7 ; 

xvi.  5;  xvii.  1,  3;  xviii.  1.  2:  III.  i.  2,  7,  8; 

ii.  3,  4;  iii.  1,  4 ; iv.  1,  3,  5,  7;  v.  2,  4;  vi.  5; 

vii.  I,  4;  viii.  3,  5;  ix.  1 — 6;  x.  1,  4,  6;  xi. 
4;  xiii.  1,  2,  4;  xiv.  1,  4;  xv.  1,  2,  3;  xvi.  4; 

xvii.  1,  2,  3;  xix.  3,  5;  xx.  2,  4;  xxii.  5,  6; 
xxiii.  1,  3,  4,  G,  10;  xxiv.  3,  4 ; xxvi.  4;  xxvii. 

2,  7 ; xxviii.  1,  4,  7 ; xxx.  3,  G,  7 ; xxxi.  4 ; 
xxxii.  2.  6 : IV.  i.  2,  4,  6 ; ii.  1,  G : V.  i.  2,  4, 

6,  7,  10 ; ii.  4 ; iii.  5,  6 ; iv.  1,  8;  v.  4 ; vi.  2 ; 

vii.  1,  4,  6 ; viii.  1 ; ix.  2 ; x.  1,4;  xi.  2 ; xiii. 

3,  5 ; xv.  1,  3,  G : xvi.  5 ; xvii.  1,  3,  5 ; xviii. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5 ; xix.  7 ; xx.  5;  xxi.  2 ; xxiii.  1 ; 
xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  8,  9 ; xxvii.  2,  3;  xxviii.  n.  8, 
14  ; xxix.  3 ; xxx.  2 ; xxxiii.  2,  5,  9 : VI.  i. 
1 1 ; ii.  8 ; iv.  2,  3 ; ix.  2,  6,  9 ; xi.  5 ; xiv.  3, 
8,  9,  11,  12;  xv.  4.  6,  8,  11,  12;  xvi.  1.  3; 
xvii.  3,  G;  xviii.  3,  5,  7,  8.  VII.  i.  2,  3,  4,  6. 

7,  8;  iii.  6;  iv.  1,  4,  5,  6;  v.  1,2,  3.  5;  vii.  2; 

viii.  2;  ix.  1,  2,  4;  x.  1,  2,  4,  5,  G,  7,  10,  15, 
16,  17;  xi.  3;  xiii.  1 ; xiv.  G;  xv.  7;  xviii.  1, 
8:  VIII.  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  10 ; v.  7;  vii.  5;  viii. 
1,  10;  ix.  2,  7,  9;  x.  3,  4;  xi.  4;  xiii.  3;  xiv. 
3,  5:  xv.  3,  10;  xvi.  8.  10,  13;  xvii.  2.  5,  8; 
xviii.  3,  14:  IX.  i.  3;  ii.  9;  iii.  5;  v.  7,  11; 

vi.  8;  viii.  4;  ix.  5;  x.  1,  7;  xi.  4,  8;  xiv.  1, 
3,  4;  xv.  2,  3;  xvi.  4,  8;  xvii.  8,  4;  xviii.  3, 
4 ; xix.  3,  7,  8,  9,  1 1,  13 ; xx.  2,  7 ; xxi.  8 ; 
xxii.  4;  xxiii.  8,  18;  xxiv.  2,  6;  xxv.  1,  2; 
xxvii.  1 ; xxviii.  6;  xxix.  5,  10;  xxx.  9:  X. 
i.  2,  7 ; iii.  7 ; iv.  5 ; vi.  9 ; vii.  1,  3 ; ix.  4 ; x. 
2;  xi.  7;  xii.  1,  8;  xiii.  4;  xvi.  1 ; xix.  4; 
xxii.  1 ; xxv.  5,  G,  9 ; xxvi.  2,  4 ; xxvii.  1,  7, 
8 ; xxix.  1 ; xxxii.  4 : XI.  iv.  2 ; vii.  3,  4,  5, 
7 ; viii.  1,2,3,  6;  x.  1,2,5, 10, 11 ; xii.  7;  xiii. 


1 ; xiv.  7.  9 ; xv.  7 : XII.  i.  5;  iii.  1 ; v.  2,  4, 
5,  G;  vi.  4,  7,  8;  viii.  8,  7;  x.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8; 
xi.  1,  3,  4;  xiv.  3,  10;  xv.  2,  7,  8. 

Ts'e  Goh,  an  officer  of  Wei,  X.  i.  2. 

Ts*o  Keang,  duchess  of  Loo,  IX.  ii.  7. 
Tseang-kaou-joo,  a tribe  of  Red  Teih,  VIII. 

iii.  11. 

Tseaou  an  officer  of  Ts‘00,  VI.  ix.  12. 

Tseeh,  ruler  of  Sung,  III.  xii.  3. 

Tseeh,  earl  of  Ch'ing,  V.  xxxii.  2. 

Tseeh-tsze,  a son  of  duke  Win  of  CI100,  VI. 

xiv.  7. 

Ta'een,  a town  of  Loo,  I.  ii.  1. 

Tseen-Voo,  a place  in  Ch'ing,  V.  xxviii.  8. 
Tseih,  a place  in  Sung,  II.  ii.  3. 

Ts'eih,  a city  of  Wei,  VI.  i.  9:  VIII.  xv.  3:  IX. 
ii.  6 ; v.  7 ; xiv.  7 ; xxvi.  2 : XII.  ii.  6 ; iii.  1 ; 
xvi  1. 

Ts'eih,  a city  of  Choo,  surrendered  to  Loo,  IX. 
xxi.  2:  XI.  xv.  14. 

Ts*cucn,  the  tower  of,  at  Lang  in  Loo,  VI.  xvi.  5. 
Tain,  the  State  of,  V.  ii.  3;  v.  1,  9 ; viii.  8;  ix. 
5,  6;  x.  3,  5;  xi.  1;  xv.  13;  xxiv.  5;  xxviii. 
1,  4,  5,  8,  11,  15.  18,  19;  xxix.  3;  xxx.  5,  8 ; 
xxxi.  2;  xxxii.  5;  xxxiii.  3,  4,  13:  VI.  i.  6, 

8,  9 ; ii.  1,  3,  4,  7, 8 ; x.  2 ; xi.  2 ; xii.  7 ; xiii. 
G,  8 ; xiv.  1,  4,  7 ; xv.  1,  7,  9 ; xvii.  1 : VII. 
i.  5,  11,  12,  13,  14  ; ii.  2,  3,  4 ; vi.  1 ; vii.  5 ; 
viii.  G;  ix.  7,  8,  9,  12;  x.  11 ; xi.  4 ; xii.  3, 
6;  xiii.  4;  xiv.  3;  xv.  3,  4;  xvi.  1 ; xvii.  5; 
xviii.  1,  G,  8 : VIII.  i.  5 ; ii.  3;  iii.  1,  G,  8,  11, 
12 ; v.  3,  7 ; vi.  6,  10,  1 1 ; vii.  5,  9 ; viii.  1,  2, 

9,  10  ; ix.  2,  8,  11  ; x.  3,  6,  G ; xi.  1,  2,  3 ; xii. 

1,  2,  3;  xiii.  1,  3 ; xiv.  2 ; xv.  3,  4,  9,  10 ; xvi 

0,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  ; xvii.  % 7,  8,  13 ; xviii.  1, 

2,  4,  G.  7,  13,  14  : IX.  i.  2,  3,  7 ; ii  5,  G,  9 ; 
iii  2,  3,  4,  5,  9;  iv.  2,  G ; v.  1,  3,  7,  11  ; vi. 
7;  vii.  9;  viii  1,  4,  6,  9 ; ix.  2,  5;  x.  1,  2,  5, 
7 ; xi.  4,  8,  11  ; xii.  3,  G ; xiii.  1 ; xiv.  1,  8,  7 ; 

xv.  7 ; xvi.  1,  2,  3,  7,  10 ; xviii  2,  4 ; xix.  2, 
5,  15  ; xx.  2 ; xxi.  1,  3,  4,  8 ; xxii  4 ; xxiii.  7, 
8,  9,  12;  xxiv.  1,  8 ; xxv.  3;  xxvi.  4,  7 ; xxvii 
2,  4 ; xxviii  2,  5 ; xxix.  5,  6,  11  ; xxx.  5,  9 : 
X.  i.  2,  4,  6,  12  ; ii.  1,  2,  4 ; v.  8,  5 ; vi.  3 ; 

viii.  3;  x.  4,  5;  xi.  7 ; xii  4,  10;  xiii.  2,  4,  7, 
1 1 ; xiv.  1 ; xv.  5,  6 ; xvi.  3,  4,  6,  7 ; xvii.  4 ; 
xxi.  2,  7 ; xxiii.  1,  3,  4,  10 ; xxiv.  2 ; xxv.  2 ; 
xxvii.  4 ; xxviii.  2;  xxix.  2 ; xxx.  2,  3 ; xxxi. 
2,  4 ; xxxii.  4 : XL  i.  I ; iii.  1 ; iv.  12 ; v.  6 ; 
vi.  4,  5 ; viii.  7,  10 ; x.  4 ; xiii.  5,  6,  7 ; XII. 

1.  5;  ii.  6;  iv.  G;  v.3;  vL  2 ; vii.  2 ; x.  5 ; 
xiii.  3,  7;  xiv.  11 ; xv.  5,  6. 

Tsin,  marquis  of  Wei,  I.  iv.  7 : II.  xii.  8. 

Ts'in,  the  State  of,  V.  xxviii.  5,  15 ; xxix.  3 ; 
xxx.  5;  xxxiii.  3:  VI.  ii.  1,  7;  iii.  3;  iv.  5; 
v.  5 ; vii.  5,  6 ; ix.  13  ; x.  2 ; xii.  fi,  7,  xvi. 
6 ; xviii.  2 : VII.  ii.  2 ; iv.  2 ; viii.  6 ; xv. 
4 : VIII.  ii.  10 ; ix.  1 1 ; xiii.  3,  5 ; xiv.  7 : 
IX.  x.  5 ; xi.  11;  xiv.  3 : X.  i.  4 ; v.  7 ; vi. 
2 : XI.  ix.  6,  7 : XII.  iii.  8 ; iv.  3. 

Ts'in,  a place  in  Loo,  III.  xxxi.  6. 

Tsin-yang,  a place  in  Tsin,  XI.  xiii.  5. 
Ts'iu-ts'eang,  a place  in  Loo,  X.  xi.  G. 

Tsing,  duke  of  Ts'aou,  XL  viii.  11. 

Ts'ing,  a place  in  Wei,  I.  iv.  3. 

Ts'ing-k'ew,  a place  in  Wei,  VII.  xii.  fi. 

Tso,  heir  of  Sung,  IX.  xxvi.  6:  X.  iv.  2;  xxv.  8. 
Ts‘00,  the  State  of  (See  Kin;/),  V.  i.  6;  ii.  fi;  iii.  7; 

iv.  1,  3,  6;  v.  7;  vi.  3;  xi.  4;  xii.  2;  xv.  2,  13; 
xix.  7;  xx.  G;  xxi.  2,  4,  6;  xxii.  2,  4;  xxiii.  8; 
xxv.  5;  xxvi.  5—8;  xxvii.  5;  xxviii.  5,  6,  7. 
11:  VI.  i.  10;  iii.  4,  7;iv.  4;  v,  6;ix.8,  12; 
x.  3,  7 ; xi.  1 ; xii.  4 ; xvi.  C : VII.  i.  10;  iii. 
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INDEX.  II. 


4.  ft;  iv.  7;  v.  C ; viii.  7,  12 ; ix.  12  ; x.  15* ; 

xi.  2,  ft ; xii.  2.  3.  5 ; xiii.  2 ; xiv.  4 ; xv.  1.  2; 
xviii.  ft : VIII.  ii.  8,  9,  10  ; vi.  0 ; vii.  5 ; ix. 
10;  xv.  7.  0;  xvi.  6,  7;  xvii.  14;  xviii.  12: 
IX.  i.  4 ; ii.  10;  iii.  1 ; v.  10;  vii.  8;  viii.  8; 
ix.  6;  x.  4,  10;  xi.  7.  10;  xii.  ft;  xiii.  3;  xiv. 
0;  xviii.  G;  xx.  5.  G;  xxi.  4;  xxii.  G;  xxiii. 
G;  xxiv.  3;  XXV.  s,  10;  XXVi.  H.  0 ; wvii.  3 ; 
xxviii.  7,  9;  xxix.  1,  2;  xxx.  1 : X.  i.  2,  11, 
12;  iv.  2,  4 ; v.  2,8;  vi.  7,  8;  vii.  2,  G;  viii.  4, 
9;  ix.  1 ; xi.  2,  3.  9 ; xii.  G,  9;  xiii.  2.  3;  xvi. 
2;  xvii.  6;  xxi.  0;  xxii.  2;  xxiii.  5;  xxvi.  G, 
8;  xxvii.  8;  xxx.  4:  XL  ii  3;  iv  2.  11,  14; 
xiv.  3;  xv.  3:  XII.  i.  2;  iv.  G;  vi.  G;  ix.  3;  x. 
11;  xiii.  4;  xiv.  G,  13,  14. 

'IVoo.  a palace  built  by  the  duke  of  Loo  like 
those  of  Ts'oo,  IX.  xxxi.  2. 

Ts‘oo-k‘ew,  a place  in  Wei,  I.  vii.  7 ; — another, 
the  capital  of  Wei,  V.  ii.  1. 

Ts'ung,  a small  Slate,  pres.  Se-gan,  VII.  i.  13. 
Taung  Shoo,  an  ollicer  of  drill,  XII.  xiv.  G. 
T»‘uy,  a place  in  Loo,  II.  xvii.  2. 

Ts-uy,  a family  of  Tro,  VII.  x.  ft. 

T**uy  Ch‘oo,  an  officer  of  T»*e,  VIII.  xviii.  14: 
IX.  i.  2;  ii.  9;  xxiv.  ft;  xxv.  1,  2. 
Tswan-han,  a place  in  the  territory  of  the  Teih, 
VII.  xi.  4. 

Tsze,  a city  of  Ke,  III.  i.  8. 

Tsze,  a place  in  Loo.  III.  xi.  2. 

Tsze,  a place  given  by  Keu  to  Loo,  X.  v.  4. 
Tsze,  tl»e  wife  of  duke  Yin  of  Loo,  I.  ii.  8. 
Tsze-foo,  duke  of  Sung.  V.  xxiii.  2. 

Tsze- gae,  a minister  of  Sunir,  VI.  xiv.  10. 
Tsze-kew,  son  of  duke  He  of  'IVe.  III.  ix.  G. 
Tsze-low,  a place,  prest.  Tse-ning  Chow,  V. 
xxxiii.  G. 

Tsze-pili,  an  officer  of  Ke,  I.  ii.  7. 

Tsze-seuen  Clring.  an  ofiieer  of  Wei.  XII.  xvi.  2. 
Tsze-tuli,  an  officer  of  the  king,  III.  vi.  1. 

Tuh,  a minister  of  Sung,Il.  ii.  1. 

Tub,  earl  of  Clring,  II.  xi.  ft;  xv.  4,  9:  III.  xxi. 
2,  4. 

Tun,  a small  State  within  Ch*in,  V.  xxv.  ft:  IX. 
iv.  7:  X.  iv.  2,  4;  v.  8;  xxiii.  7:  XI.  iv.  2; 
xiv.  3. 

T’ung.  a son  of  duke  Rwan  of  Loo,  II.  vi.  5. 
Tung-kwoh,  marquis  of  Ts*ae,  X.  xxiii.  5. 
Twan,  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  ClWng,  I. 
i.  8. 

Twan-taou,  a place  in  Tsin,  VII.  xvii.  5. 


W 

Wa,  a place  in  Wei,  XI.  viii.  7,  8. 

Win,  a city  in  the  royal  domain,  V.  x.  2; 
xxviii.  15. 

Win,  the  duke  of  Lon,  VI. 

Win,  duke  of  Wei,  V.  xxv.  6. 

Win,  duke  of  Tsin,  V.  xxxiii.  4. 

Win,  duke  of  Clring,  VII.  ii.  1. 

Win,  duke  of  Ts'aou,  VII.  xiv.  ft. 

Win,  duke  of  TVae,  VII.  xvii.  3. 

Win,  duke  of  Sung,  VIII.  iii.  5. 

Wan,  duke  of  K‘e,  X.  vi.  4. 

Wan  of  Lew,  XL  iv.  13. 

Wan  Kcang,  the  wife  of  duke  II wan  of  Loo, 
III.  xxii.  2.  See  Keang. 

Wan  of  Sung,  who  murdered  his  ruler,  III.  xii. 
3,4. 

Win-yang,  a territory  of  Ts‘e,  taken  by  Loo, 
VIII.  ii.  7:  restored,  viii.  1. 


Wnng-shin,  duke  of  Sung.  VI.  vii.  3. 

Wei,  the  State  of.  I.  ii.  9 ; iv.  2—7 ; v.  2.  3;  viii. 

1,  G : x.  ft,  G : II.  iii.  2 ; v.  G ; x.  3.  4 ; xi.  1, 

G ; xii.  8 ; xiii.  1,  2 ; xiv.  7 ; xv.  10 ; xvi.  1 . 2, 
5;  xvii.  7:  III.  iii.  1 ; v.  4 ; vi.  1 — ft  ; xiv.  4; 
xv.  1 ; xvi.  2,  4 ; xxv.  2;  xxviii.  1 : IV.  ii.  7 : 
V.  iv.  1,  8 ; v.  4 ; vi.  2 ; viii.  1 ; ix.  2 ; x.  2 ; 
xv.  3;  xiii.  1,  3;  xvi.  ft;  xviii.  1,  G;  xix.  G; 
xxi.  1 ; xxii.  2 ; xxv.  1,  2,  G,  7 ; xxvi.  1,  4 ; 
xxviii.  1,2,3,  8,  11,  IK,  19;  xxx.  3,  4; 

xxxi.  8,  9 , xxxii.  3,  4 : VI.  i.  G.  8 ; ii.  1 ; iv. 
6 ; ix.  8 ; xiii.  G,  7 ; xiv.  4 ; xvii.  1 : VII.  i.  5, 
12 ; ii.  3 ; vi.  1 ; vii.  1,5;  ix.  7,  10 ; x.  ft,  1 1 ; 

xii.  6,  7;  xiv.  1 ; xvii.  5;  xviii.  1 : VIII.  ii. 

2,  3,  G,  8,  10;  iii.  1,  2.  11,  12;  v.  7;  vi.  4; 
vii.  ft,  9;  viii.  11 ; ix.  2:  x.  1,  8 : xii.  2;  xiii. 
8 ; xiv.  2,  G ; xv.  1,  3,  10 ; xvi.  K ; xvii.  1,  2, 
8 ; xviii.  14  : IX.  i.  2.  7 ; ii.  5,  6,  9 ; iii.  B ; v. 
4,  7,  1 1 ; vii.  7,  9 ; viii.  4 ; ix.  5 ; x.  1,  7 ; xi. 
4,  8;  xiv.  1,  3,  4,  7;  xvi.  2,  7;  xvii.  3;  xviii. 
2 ; xx.  2;  xxi.  H;  xxii.  4 ; xxiii.  8 ; xxiv.  8; 
xxv.  3,  7;  xxvi.  1,  2,  3,  7;  xxvii.  2,  3,  4 ; 
xxviii.  2 ; xxix.  3,  ft,  9 ; xxx.  9 : X.  i.  2 ; vi. 
ft  ; vii.  ft,  8 ; xL  7 ; xiii.  4 ; xviii.  2 ; xx.  3 ; 
xxv.  2 ; xxvii.  4 ; xxxii.  4 : XI.  iv.  2,  12 ; vii. 
4.  ft ; viii.  10,  13.  14  ; ix.  ft;  x.  4,  10 ; xii.  4 ; 

xiii.  1,  4 ; xiv.  1,  2,  4,  7,  11,  12 ; xv.  7 : XII. 
i.  5 ; ii.  3,  5,  7 ; iii.  1 ; v.  3 ; vii.  2 ; x.  8 ; xi. 
7 ; xii.  4 ; xiii.  7 ; xiv.  9,  1 1 ; xv.  ft,  8,  xvi.  1, 2. 

Wei,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  V.  xxv.  1,  2,  G. 

Wei  Man-to,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  XII.  vii. 2;  xiii.7. 
Wei  P*e,  an  officer  of  Ts'oo,  IX.  xxx.  1 : X.  vi.  7. 
Woo,  the  State  of,  {Churn,  VII.  viii.  7),  VIII. 
vii.  2,  7 ; xv.  10:  IX.  iii.  1 ; v.  4,  7 ; x.  1 ; 
xii.  4 ; xxiv.  3 ; xxv.  10;  xxix.  4,  8:  X.  i.  8 ; 
iv.  4 ; v.  8;  vi.  7;  xiii.  12  ; xv.  1 ; xvii.  G ; 
xxiii.  7 ; xxiv  G ; xxvii.  2 ; xxx.  4;  xxxii.  2 . 
XI.  ii.  3;  iv.  14,  15;  v.  3;  xiv.  5,  6:  XII. 
iii.  7 ; iv.  2 ; vi.  3.  ft  ; vii.  3 ; viii.  2 ; x.  2, 1 1 ; 
xi.  3,  4;  xii.  3;  xiii.  3,  ft. 

Woo,  a city  of  Ke,  III.  i.  8. 

Woo,  a city  of  Loo,  VI.  vii.  2. 

Woo.  duke  or  marquis  of  Loo  from  825  to  81ft 
B.  C.,  VIII.  vi.  2:  X.  xv.  2. 

Woo,  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  IX.  iv.  1;  xiii.  9:  XI.  iv. 

1. 

Woo,  heir  of  Tsftng,  IX.  v.  3. 

Woo,  duke  of  Ts'aou,  X.  xiv.  4. 

Woo,  earl  of  Ts'aou.  X.  xxvii.  5. 

Woo-che,  a nobleman  of  Ts’e,  III.  viii.  5;  ix.  1. 
Woo,  a family  name  at  the  court  of  Chow,  I.  iii. 
4. 

Woo-foo,  a place  in  Cb'ing,  II.  xii.  7. 

Woo-hilne,  an  officer  of  lax).  I.  ii.  3;  viii.  10. 
Woo-le,  marquis  of  T*ftng,  II.  vii.  3. 

Woo-low,  a place  in  K*e,  VII.  xv  7. 

Woo-sfing,  earl  of  Ch'ing,  II.  xi.  2. 

Woo-she,  a city  of  Tsin,  XI.  ix.  5. 

Woo-ahing.  a city  of  Loo.  IX.  xix.  16. 

Woo-yay,  marquis  of  Ts*e,  VIII.  ix.  7. 


Y 

Ya,  son  of  duke  II wan  of  Loo,  III.  xxxii  3. 
Ya-urh,  a place  in  the  royal  domain,  I.  viii.  6. 
Yang,  a small  Slate,  pres.  E-shwuy,  IV.  ii.  1. 
Yang,  a place  in  North  Yen,  X.  xii.  1. 

Yung,  the  third  duke  of  Loo,  XI.  i.  5. 

Yang,  earl  of  Ts'aou,  XII.  viii.  1. 

Yang  Ch'oo-foo,  (See  di*oo-f(x>)  an  officer  of 
Tsin,  VI.  ii.  3 ; iii.  7 ; vi.  G. 
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Yang-chow,  a border-city  between  Loo  and  Ts'c, 
X.  xxv.  5. 

Yang-kuh,  a place  in  Ts'c,  V.  iii.  5;  xi.  2:  VI. 
xvi.  1. 

Yang-silng,  Kung-tsxe,  of  Ts'c,  XII.  vi.  7 ; after- 
wards marquis,  x.  3. 

Yay,  son  of  the  duke  of  Loo,  IX.  xxxi.  3. 
Yay-tsing,  a city  of  Ts'e,  X.  xxv.  6. 

Yeh,  baron  of  lieu,  VI.  v.  7. 

Yen,  a small  State,  pres.  dis.  Kcih  in  Ho-nan, 
II.  xii.  3 ; xiii.  1. 

Yen,  North,  a State,  IX.  xxix.  10:  X-  iii.  7;  vi. 

9 ; vii.  1 ; xii.  1 : XII.  xv.  2. 

Yen,  a place  in  Ch'ing,  pres.  Yen-ling,  I.  i.  8. 
Yen,  a city  of  Clring.  XII.  xiii.  1. 

Yen,  a place  in  Loo,  V.  i.  8. 

Yen,  a place  in  Ts*e,  V.  xviii.  3. 

Yen-ling,  Yen  in  Clring,  VIII.  xvi.  6. 

Yen,  half-brother  of  the  duke  of  Loo,  VIII. 
xvi.  16. 

Yen-sxe,  heir  of  Ch‘in,  X.  viii.  1. 

Yew,  a place  in  Sung,  pres.  K'nou-shing,  III. 

xvi.  4;  xxvii.  2. 

Yew,  a great  officer  of  Loo,  II.  xi.  7. 

Yew,  a son  of  duke  Hwnn  of  Loo,  III.  xxv.  G; 

xxvii.  3 : V.  i.  9 ; iii.  6 ; vii.  6 ; xiii.  5 ; XvL  2. 
Yew,  heir  of  Ts‘ae,  X.  xi.  9. 

Yew  Keili,  an  officer  of  Ch'ing,  X.  xxv.  2. 

Yew  8uh,  an  officer  of  Ch'ing,  XI.  vi.  1 ; x.  10. 
Yih,  a city  of  Chon,  VII.  x.  13. 

Yih,  viscount  of  Clioo,  XII.  vii.  4 ; viii.  4 ; x.  1. 
Yih,  an  officer  of  Little  Choo,  XII.  xiv.  1. 
Yih-koo,  heir  of  Ts'aou,  II.  ix.  4 : 111.  xxiii.  9. 
Yih-koo,  earl  of  K‘e,  X.  vi.  1. 

Yin,  a f amily  name,  I.  iii.  3:  X.  xxiii.  8;  xxxi.  8. 
Yin,  the  viscount  of,  VIII.  xvi.  10;  xvii.  2. 

Yin,  son  of  duke  Seang  of  Loo,  X.  xii.  8. 

Yin,  dnKe  of  T'ftng,  XII.  xi.  6. 

Ying,  the  capital  of  Ti‘oo,  XI.  iv.  15. 

Ying,  a place  in  Ts‘e,  II.  iii.  1. 

Ying,  earl  of  Ta'in,  VI.  xviii.  2. 

Ying,  the  lady,  of  Loo,  VII.  viii.  5. 

Ying-ahe,  a small  State  subordinate  to  Ts‘oo,  V. 

xvii.  1. 

Ying-ts‘e,  viscount  of  T'ftng,  V.  xix.  1. 

Ying -urii,  viscount  of  the  Loo  tribe  of  lied  Teih, 
VII.  xv.  3. 

Yob,  marquis  of  Chin,  II.  xii.  4. 

Yob  K‘e-k\  an  officer  of  Sung,  X.  xxv.  2:  XI.  x. 
8 ; xi.  3. 


Yoh  K'wfln.  an  officer  of  Sung,  XII.  iii.  5. 

Yoh  Ta-sin,  an  officer  of  Sung,  X.  xxv.  2:  XI.  x. 
8 ; xi.  3. 

Yu,  a small  State,  pres.  Ping-luh,  V.  ii.  3;  v.  9. 
Yu,  a small  Stale  within  Loo.  X.  xviii.  3. 

Yu,  a place  in  Sung,  V.  xxi.  4. 

Yu,  a place  in  Loo,  IX.  xv.  3. 

Yu,  the  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Clring, 
II.  xiv.  3. 

Yu-chae,  viscount  of  Woo,  IX.  xxix.  4. 

Yu-e,  the  ruler  of  Sung,  II.  ii.  1. 

Y u-k‘ow,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Chin,  III.  xxii.  3. 
Yu  Shili,  an  officer  of  Sung.  VIII.  xv.  9:  xviii.  5. 
Yu-woo,  viscount  of  T'ftng,  XII.  xi.  5. 
Yu-yu-k‘ew,  a small  State  not  far  from  Loo,  III. 
ii.  2. 

Yu-yueh,  the  State  of  Yueh,  XI.  v.  3;  xiv.  5: 
XII.  xiii.  5. 

Yu-yueh,  duke  of  Sung,  V.  ix.  1. 

Yueh,  the  State  of,  (CAuen,  VII.  viii.  7),  X.  v.  8; 

viii.  9;xxxii.  2:  XI.  v.S ; xiv. 5 : XII.  xiii. 5. 
Yueh.  a place  in  Wei  or  Loo,  the  same  as  Ch'uy, 
II.  i.  4. 

Yuen,  duke  of  Sung.  X.  xxvl.  1. 

Yuen,  duke  of  lieu,  XII.  xiii.  8. 

Yuen,  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  VII.  x.  4. 

Yuen,  viscount  of  T'Ang.  X.  iii.  1. 

Yuen,  marquis  of  Wei,  XII.  ii.  3. 

Yuen,  an  officer  of  (Thing,  I.  viii.  2. 

Yuen  Clmng,  a minister  of  Ch'in,  III.  xxvii.  3. 
Yuen  lleuen,  an  officer  of  Wei,  V.  xxviii.  11,  19  ; 
xxx.  3. 

Yuen  Kcnou,  an  officer  of  Ch'in,  IX.  iii.  6,  7. 
Yuen-ling,  a town  of  K'c,  V.  xiv.  1. 

Yuen-low,  a place  in  T»*t\  VII.  ii.  4. 

Yuen  Mae,  an  officer  of  Ch'in,  XII.  xiv.  14. 
Yuen  P'o,  an  officer  of  Ch'in,  XII.  xi.  2. 

Yuen  T‘aou-t‘oo.  a great  officer  of  Ch'in,  V,  iv.  4. 
Yuh-lc,  carl  of  K‘e,  X.  xxiv.  5. 

Yun,  a town  in  Loo,  VI.  xii.  8:  VII.  ix  10:  IX. 
xii.  2:  X.  i.  3,  9;  xxv.  9;  xxvi.  2,  5;  xxvii. 
1,  8;  xxix.  1,  5:  XI.  vi  7;  x.  5;— another, 
VIII.  It.  8. 

Yun,  a place  in  Woo.  XII.  xii.  4. 

Yung,  a state,  in  pres,  lloo-pih,  VI.  xvi.  0. 
Yung,  a clan-name  in  Chow,  III.  i.  6. 
Yung-k*ew,  a place  in  Sung,  XII.  ix.  2. 
Yung-sliiiig,  a place  within  Ts'oo,  XI.  iv.  7. 
Yung-yu,  a place  belonging  to  Tsin,  IX-  xxiii. 
9. 
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yih 


T 

ting 

-b 

tt'eih 


± 

thang 


THE  1st  RADICAL.  

One.  Found  only  in  tlic  specification 
of  years  and  months: — e.  0. , 

in  the  eleventh  year,  I.  xi.  1 i + 
m-n  , in  the  eleventh  month,  iA, 
4.  ^2.  “b  — ‘ in  the  twenty- 

first  year,  111.  xxi.  1;  H + W- 
in  the  thirty-first  year,  V.  xxxi.  1. 
For  the  first  year  we  always  find 

and  for  the  first  month,  J^J. 

A calendarie  stem-character;— in  the 
specification  of  days.  II.  i.  4 : vi.  5;  el  tape. 

Seven.  Found,  like  — *,  in  the  speci- 
fication of  years  and  months; — e g., 

Ej , in  the  seventh  month,  I.  i.  4 ; 

in  the  seventh  year,  I.  vii.  I ; + 
W-fc#.  in  the  17th  year,  III.  xvli. 
] ; -J-  ^ in  tIie  twenty- 

seventh  year,  III.  xxvii.  1. 

Three.  In  the  phrase  to  offer 

the  sacrifices  to  the  three  objects  of 
Survey,  V.  xxxi.  5:  VII.  iii.  2;  etui. 
What  those  objects  were  is  uncertain. 
A third  time,  IX.  vii.  2.  The  character  is 
generally  found  in  the  specification  of 
years  and  months ; — — •_  ♦ 

in  the  third  year,  in  the  third  month  ; 

, in  the  thirteenth  year ; 

11^  in  the  thirtieth  year; 

+ = + f = ^ 

in  the  23d,  in  tlic  33d  year. 

(!)**>  thy  first,  X.  xxv.  4.  (2) 
the  name  of  a place  in  Sung ; — in  Ihc  pres, 
dis.  of  ft  yfO,  dtp.  ^ Gan-hwuy. 


!l 


I7 

hia 

* 

puh 


* 

cA'ouj 

a 

/seu 

_& 

ts'eay 

tfc 

the 


p'e 

j£ 

biw 


(1)  Beneath.  After  tlie  noun.  -J* 
"p,  VI.  xviii.  1.  (2)  “p^f.the 
second  city  in  the  State  of  Kwoli  Cgfc), 
in  the  north-east  of  the  present  ills,  of 
P'lng-luh,  now  in  Keac  Chow,  Shan-sc. 
V.  ii.  8. 

To  decline.  Used  of  the  sun.  XI.  xv. 


12  (H 

(1)  Not.  III.  vii.  2;  xxxi.  G:  V.  ii.  5 ; 
iii.  1,  2 ; «r  at.  (2)  ^ -(=,  name  of 
an  officer  of  Tsin.  X.  xxxii.  4. 


name  of  an  officer  of  Loo.  XI.  v.  5. 

A calendarie  branch-character.  II.  v. 
1 ; viii.  3 ; el  ta/>e. 


HP  name  of  a viscount  of  Choo. 
VIII.  xvii.  12. 

Anrt  VI.  V.  1. 


(1)  In  the  phrase  jlh  -J-,  lieir-son, 
the  son  to  whom  it  has  been  declared,  or 
it  is  understood,  that  the  succession 
belongs.  II.  ix.  4:  V.  v.  1,  4;  vii.  4;  vin. 

1 ; el  ul.  The  application  of  the  phrase 

in  II.  xv.  5 is  anomalous.  (2)  ill-#, 
a clan-name  in  Wei.  IX.  xxix.  5 : X. 
xxxii.  4 : XII.  xi.  7.  (S)  fjf;  rfs 
uuder  X 

A clan-namc  in  Tsin.  V.  xi.  1. 

(1)  A mound  or  hill.  It  is  found 
often  making  up  the  names  of  towns, 
cities,  nnd  districts.  We  have 
in  Loo,— in  the  pres.  dep.  of  Lan-shnn, 
dep.  E-chow,  I.  vii.  3;  x.  1:  f|ij£  ft- »l*> 
in  Loo,  and  somewhere  in  the  pres.  dep. 
of  E-chow,  n.  v.  5;  III.  iv.  It  if.' 
in  Loo. — In  pres.  dep.  of  Yen-chow,  If. 
vii.  I - fj , in  Wei,— in  the  pres  dis. 
of  Ts'aou,  dep.  Ts'auu-chow,  Shan  tung  : 
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P“"J 
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also  another  city  in  Wei, — in  the  pres.  I 
dis.  of  llwah,  dep.  Ta-ming,  Chih-le,  V. 

in  Wei, — in  pres.  dis.  of  j 
'J'ung-o,  dep.  Tung-ch'nng  (now  in  dep.  j 
of  T'ae-gan),  Shan-tung,  II.  x.  3:  t 

ff  , in  Sung,— in  pres.  dep.  of  Ta‘aou-  ! 
chow,  II.  xii.  3:  in  Loo,— in 

pres.  dep.  of  Tsze-yang,  Yen-chow,  III.  I 
x.  4:  'JjQ.  J^t  in  Ts'e, — in  pres.  dis.  of 
Shing-woo,  dep.  Ts‘aou-chow,  III.  xxii.  | 
2;  jfe,  in  Sung,— in  pres.  dis.  of 
K*aou-sli!ng,  dep.  Kwei-fung,  V.  ix.  2,  4:  | 
4fc  , in  Ts‘c, — in  pros.  dis.  of  Lcaou- 
shing,  dep.  Tung-ch'nng,  V.  xv.  3:  ,jjj* 
|y.,  in  Wei,— in  pres.  K'ae  Chow,  dep. 
Ta-ming,  V.  xxxi,  12:  in  Ts'e, 

— in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Tung-o,  dep.  T*ae- 
gan,  VI.  xvl.  3:  in  Wei, — in 

pros.  K'ae  Chow,  dep.  Ta-ming,  Chih-le, 
VII.  xii.  C:  in  Tsin,  situation  un- 

known, VIII.  xvi.  12:  M Ft-  in  T,in  - i 
in  pres.  dis.  of  Uo-nuy.  dep.  llwae-k'ing, 
Ilo- nan,  IX.  viii.  4:  in  Keu, — j 

probably  in  pres,  dis  of  Tsow,  dep.  Yen- 
chow,  IX.  xxi.  2:  rjjf  J^,  in  Ts'e,— in  j 
pres.  dis.  of  Leaou- thing,  dept.  Tung-  I 
ch'ang,  IX.  xxv.  5:  ¥ , in  Tsin, — 

in  pres,  dis,  of  Ch'ln-lcw,  dep.  K'ae-fung,  ! 
X.  xiii.  4 : , in  Citing,*— in  pres, 

dis.  of  K‘e,  dep.  K'ae-fung,  XII.  ix.  2:  ! 

(2)  ft  J probably  the  name 
of  a barbarous  tribe.  III.  iii.  2.  (2) 

fr  , name  of  a duke  of  Sung,  VI.  xvi.  7. 

(3)  The  name  of  Confucius.  In  the  j 

18th  year  of  duke  (lac,  par.  4.  (4)  A ! 
territorial  designation, — a space  occupied 
by  144  families,  'f'j;  J^,  he  made  ; 

the  iriw  and  huff-coal  ordinance.  VIII.  j 
i.  4.  is  often  written 

A calendaric  stem-character.  II.  x.  4 ; 
xii.  7,  8 ; xvii.  2,  3,  et  strait. 

TIIE  2t>  radical.  | . 

( 1 ) Middle,  that  which  is  in  the  midst. 
1^4  , at  mid-night.  III.  vii.  2. 

, at  mid-tiny.  VII.  .iii.  10. 
the  middle  army,  the  army  of  the  centre, 
■“the  third  army.  X.  v.  I.  (2)  In  the 
names  of  cities.  tp  J£.  tp 

in  VIII.  ix.  13:  XI.  vi.  G,  is  uncer- 
tain. Many  think  it  was  the  name  of  a 


ft 

tan 

± 

choo 


V] 

nae 

Z 

die 


shiny 


Zj 


p 


z 

k'eth 


Tl 


city  of  Loo.  I am  inclined  to  suppose  it 
means  an  inner  wall  in  the  capital,  sur- 
rounding the  ducal  palace  and  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  it. 


TIIE  3d  RADICAL.  \ . 


To  paint  of  a ml  colour.  III.  xxiii.  8. 
A spirit-tablet.  VI.  ii.  2. 


THE  4th  RADICAL.  >/. 


A conjunction,  meaning — so,  and  so. 
V.  xxxi.  3:  VII.  iii.  1 ; viii.  2:  IX.  vii.  2; 
xi.  3:  X.  ii.  4;  xii.  4;  xiii.  11 ; xxi.  6:  XI- 
iii.  1. 

(1)  Of.  The  sign  of  the  possessive. 
The  regent  follows  the  and  the  regi- 
men precedes  it.  1,1.  4:  III  xix.3:  V.xv. 
10;  et  at.  (2)  The  objective  case  of  the 
3d  personal  pronoun,  without  reference  to 
number  or  gender.  In  the  Ch'un  Ts*8wf 
however,  only  = it,  him.  I.  iii.  2:  II.  iii. 
4;  xvii.  8 (In  these  and  many  other  in- 
stances, occurs  in  the  phrase 

62-0^0?  f$Z%- 

descriptive  of  an  eclipse):  X.  viii.  5,  9; 
xi.  2,  9;  et  al.  (8)  a name.  IX. 

xi.  3;  xxv.  4. 

(1)  Name  of  a viscount  of  Woo.  IX. 

xii.  4.  (2)  a city  in  Loo:— sec 

Jx 


THE  oth  RADICAL.  £». 


A calendaric  stem-character.  I.  ii-  7: 
III.  i.  7;  et  sirpe. 

Nine.  Used  in  the  specification  of 
years  and  months. 

-j"  ^ ^ &C.  I.  i.  5;iL5;ix  1: 

III.  xix.  1 ; xxix.  1 ; et  strjte. 

(I)  To  ask,  to  beg.  V.  viii.  3:  xxvi.  5: 
VIII.  xiii.  1;  xvi.  5;  etui.  (2)  Name  of 
a minister  of  Ts'e.  XII.  vi.  7. 

CO  jf^p,  a place  in  Ts'e,— In  pres, 
dis.  of  l'oli-hing.  dep.  Ts'ing-chow.  III. 
ix.  5.  (2)  a place  in  Tsin,— in 

pres.  dis.  of  Cli  ing-gan,  dept.  Kwang- 
p‘ing.  Chih-le.  X.  xxviii.  2;  xxx.  1;  xxxi. 
I;  xxxil.  1,6.  (3)  ljf£  a city  in 
Ta'oo. — in  pres.  I’oli  Cl  low,  dep.  Ying- 
chow,  Gan-hwuy.  X-  xiii.  2. 

Confusion,  disorder.  11.  ii.  3.  To  be  in 
confusion.  X.  xxii.  0. 
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% 

kttiun 


hae 
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THE  Gtu  RADICAL.  J 

Business.  Used  for  the  business  of  j 
sacrifice.  f|j,  VII.  viii.  3:  X.  xv.  2.  ' 

ijj,  the  great  business,  meaning  the 
fortunate  te  sacrifice.  VI.  ii.  0. 


of  Poh  in  IX.  xi.  5 is  said  to  have  been  a 
city  of  Citing ; aco.  to  the  K*ang-he  editors, 
in  pres.  dis.  of  Yeu-sze,  dep.  ilo-nan  ; 
which  would  make  the  city  the  same  ns 
the  ancient  capital  of  T*ang,  which  was  in 
the  royal  Slate  of  Chow.  Probably  the 
reading  of  Kong  and  Kuh,  -M  ££- 
should  here  be  adopted.  King  was  in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Yung-yang,  dcp.  K‘ae-fung. 


THE  7tii  RADICAL. 


THE  9tii  RADICAL. 


Two;  the  second.  In  the  specification 
of  months  and  years.  , *.  4^,  A 

+ (the  twentieth),  Ac.  I.  i.  6;  ii.  1,  7 ; | 

ill.  1 ; et  /mss tin. 

A preposition.  In,  at.  I.  i.  2,  3,  5 ; ii. 

1,  4,  7;  et  passim.  Sometimes  we  must 
translate  it  hy  to  as  in  I.  ii.  G.  In  II.  ii. 

4,  we  must  translate  it — now  by  /'ruin,  and 
now  by  into. 

( 1 ) Five.  V.  xvi.  1.  The  fifth.  In  the 
S|Kviflcati(MI  of  months  and  years.  1.  i. 

3:  ii.  2 ; v.  1 ; et  passim.  A fifth  time.  1 
VIII.  x. 2.  (2)  y a city  of  Tsin, — 
in  pres.  dis.  of  Han-tan,  dep.  Kwiuig- 
p*iug.  Chih-le.  XI.  ix.  5. 

[jfj*  a city  of  Ts*e, — in  pres.  dis. 
of  T*e-ho,  dep.  Tso-nan.  X.  xxv.  6. 

T1IE  8t«  RADICAL. 


To  perish,  to  become  extinct.  V.  xix.  8.  ! 

, a place  where  Tsin  defeated 
the  Teili ; — must  have  been  near  the  pres,  j 
dep.  of-  Yen-gan,  Shen-sc.  but  probably  ; 
on  the  east  of  the  Ho.  VIII.  xii.  3. 

(1)  A ealcmlaric  branch-character.  I.  | 


Man,  men.  is  variously  used  in 

the  Ch‘un  Ts*ew  in  a way  which  is  very 
perplexing  to  the  student.  (1)  It  is  often. 
— the  people,  following  the  name  of  a 
Slate.  E.g.,  I.  iv.  0.  7:11.  vl.  4 ; xi.  4 : 
III.  ix.  1,  6:  V.  xix.  1,  4 : VI.  vii.  4 ; xiv. 
7,  11,  12  ; xvi.  7 ; xviii.  3 : IX.  xvi.  3.  In 
most  of  these,  and  the  other  instances 
where  I have  thus  translated  the 
meaning  is  accepted  by  most  commenta- 
tors. What  is  predicated  belongs  to  the 
action,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  State, 
(2)  It  is  often=a  minister  or  high  officer, 
— also  following  the  name  of  a State. 
K.g.,  I i.  6:  It.  Ii.  1:  III.  vl.  1 (]£  \)\ 
xix.  3 ; xxvi.  4 ; xxviii.  4 : V.  i.  7 ; 
ii  4;  Hi.  5;  iv.  5,  8;  viii.  1 ( J 
xix.  2,  7.  This  usage  occurs  passim.  In 
many  cases  the  meaning  is  obvious;  In 
others,  the  meaning  which  immediately 
follows  would  also  be  suitable.  (3)  It 
often  means  men,  equivalent  to  a body  of 
men,  a small  military  force,  under  the 
command,  we  may  suppose,  of  an  officer 
of  no  great  distinction  ; — the  name  of  the 
State,  ns  before,  preceding.  E.  g , I.  ii.  2, 
9 ; iv  4, ."» (perhaps  the  2d  meaning  is  here 
preferable) ; x.  5,  G:  III.  viii.  1 ; xix.  5; 
xxviii.  1:  IV.  i.  2 ; ii.  1 : V.  ii.  G.  (4) 
the  wife  of  the  prince  of  a State. 


viii  4:11.  vii.  I ; et  passim.  (2)  Name  of 
a minister  of  Sung.  X.  xi.  7 ; xx.  4 ; xxi. 
3 ; xxii.  2. 

To  entertain.  But  the  entertaining 
which  went  bv  this  name  was  mainly 
confined  to  drinking,  accompanied  by 
complimentary  offerings.  The  animals 
whose  flesh  should  have  served  as  final 
were  set  forth  whole  and  not  partaken 
of.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  t«*  make  out 
the  exact  difference  in  the  ('how  times 
between  the  y.  and  the  HI.  iv.  1. 

In  the  phrase  the  capital  II. 

ix.  1 : V.  xxviii.  IS;  xxx.  8:  VI.  i.  7 ; viii. 
0 ; ix.  3 ; et  a/. 

The  name  of  the  capital  of  T*ang.  the 
founder  of  the  Yin  dynasty.  We  have 
% jjtfc  in  XII.  iv.  8,  an  altar  in  the 
capital  of  Loo,  commemorative  of  the  Yin 
or  Sh.tng  dynasty.  m the  wall 


I.  ii.  7:  HI.  xix  4 ; xx.  1 ;et  tape.  (5)  IT 

a messenger  from  one  State  to 
another,  an  envoy.  IX.  xi.  10;  xviii.  2: 

X.  viii.  4;  xxiii.  3;  etal.  (G)  In  names. 

l'^J  Ts*e.  VI.  xiv.  9; 

xviii.  3.  i JrjJ”  a marquis  of  Ti‘ac. 

II.  xvli.  4.  A-  a minister  of  Ch  in. 

XI.  xiv.  3. 


% 

Hi  '\%  ™me 

of  a groat 

officer 

of 

; L ew 

Sung.  III.  xii-  8. 

Vi 

name 

of 

a minister  of  Loo. 

. xi.  x.  g,  ; 

7.  11;: 

xii. 

3 : XII.  ii.  1.  2;  iii 

. 4.  0. 

to 

A surname,  or  c 

Inn-name.  II. 

v.  3. 

% 

The  name  of  one 

of  the  wild  trilics  of 

(be 

)\ 

east, — in  the  pres.  1 

Ivcaou  Chow, 

dep.  I. 

*e- 

I Irtae 

chow,  Shan-tung. 

V.  xxix.  J.  5; 

xxx.  : 

t. 
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-yj*  %,n  place  in  Tsin, — in  pres.  dis.  of  ! 
liny  E-she,  dcp.  P‘oo-ehow,  Shan-se,  VI.  vli. 
5.  The  scene  of  a battle  between  Tain  I 
and  Ts'in. 

vx  (1)  Followed  by  n verb,—  mm  , or  1 
e where  it  is  itself=^J^-  or 

meaning  to  take.  jj^  — to  take  back 

with  himself  or  with  themselves,  mill  jjij 

ft  «=to  bring  back  to  Loo.  Sir  *n,1i^ 
being  neuter  verbs,  we  cannot  resolve  the 
cases  into  J^J’s  being  a sign  of  the  accu-  i 
satire  case;  and  the  name  of  the  party 
carried  off  occurs  several  times  between 
Vi  »n<l  or  ft-  evidently  in  the 
objective  case  governed  by  J Q 

— see  I.  vii.  7 : III.  x.  5 : V.  i.  5 ; xxvi.  6 ; 
vii.  xv.  3:  VIII.  ix.  1:  IX.  xvl.  3:  X.  xi- 
'J  j xiii.  7:  XI.  IT.  2 ; vi.  1 ; xv.  3. 

— see  IX.  xxi.  2 : X.  v.  4 : XII.  vii.  4 ; xiv. 

is  a similar  usage.  being  j 
n neuter  verb,  the  phraset=and  there- 
with rebelled,  and  held. ..in  rebellion. 
See  IX.  xxvi.  2:  XI.  xiii.  5,  G:  XII.  xiv. 

7 ; et  a /.  (2)  With,  by  menus  of.  II.  i.  3. 
Before  and  sometimes  other  terms  or 
phrases,  it  means — having  under  control,  ] 
having  at  disposal.  It  is  explained  in  such  j 

ilia  Z.E  9 - v. 

xxvi.  8:  XI.  iv.  14.  (3)  To,  in  order  to. 
II.  ii.  3:  III.  viii.  1.  Sometimes  it=jffi{, 
to  goon  to,  and  thereupon.  V.  xxi.  4 : XI. 
vli.  3. 


# 

chuny 


(I)  The  second  in  order  of  birth,  as  in 
I.  i.  4 ; v.  4.  It  is  often  the  designation,  as 
if  it  were  a name.  We  have  ® # - 
minister  of  Ch'ing,  in  II.  xi.  4,  and  I 
a minister  of  Ch‘in,  in  III.  xxvii.  3. 

(2)  A clan-name  of  a great  family  : — [i  ] 
in  Loo,  VII.  viii.  3:  VIII.  xv.  2;  [ii.]  in 
Sung,  X.  xxxii.  4 : XI.  i.  I ; x.  12 ; xi.  1 

(3)  was  the  clan-name  of  one  of  i 
the  three  great  families  of  Loo,  descended 
from  duke  II  wan.  The  Chung-suns  owed 
their  origin  to  K‘ing-foo,  styled  |t|l. 
first  mentioned  in  III.  ii.  2.  After  VI I.  ix. 
3,  where  we  have  an  entry  about  Chung- 
aun  Miieh,  the  great-grandson  of  K*ing-foo,  : 
the  clan-name  is  continually  occurring 
in  connexion  with  the  successive  chiefs  of 
the  family.  (4)  There  was  also  a Ch ting- 
sun  clan  In  Ts*e.  IV.  i.  G.  (5)  un  i 
Hie  Shuh-chung  was  a branch  from  the 
Shuh-sun  clan  of  Lou.  VI.  xi.  2.  In  xiv. 
3,  the  # is  omitted.  Different  members 
of  it  frequently  occur  in  the  Tso-chuen. 


{£ 

fin 

ik 

Juh 

ft 

Vih 


it 

wti 

it 

t9» 


ft 


VO 


tuny 


m 

sze 

ft 


|4;.  the  name  of  n place  unknown. 
A meeting  of  the  States  was  held  at  it. 
IX.  xxi.  8. 

To  invade;  to  make  an  open  attack  on 
another  Suite; — T«o-she  say  ».  w ith  drums 
beating  and  bells  sounding.  1.  ii.  8 ; iv. 
4,  5 ; et  sitpirtime. 

(I)  The  eldest  in  order  of  birth. 
Found  often  in  sjienking  «f  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  marquises  of  Loo,  the  eldest 
of  which  w as  - ii.  5 : III.  xxv. 

4 ; xxvii.  1,  6:  V.  v.  2 ; xxv.  3;  eta/.  (2) 
The  third  title  of  nobility,«vftrl.  I.  i.  3, 
U ; iii.  7 : II.  i 2,  3,  4 ; et  (3) 

Used  as  the  designation.  com- 

bines the  honorary  or  snerifleial  title,  and 
what  had  been  the  designation  of  tho 
officer  spoken  of,  in  V.  xv.  10.  (4)  |£j 

a name.  II.  iv.  2. 

A sent,  a place.  enfr  is  the  phrase 
used  for  a marquis  of  Loo  succeeding  to 
the  place  of  his  predecessor.  II.  1.  1 : VI. 

i.  1 - VII.  i.  I : VIII.  i.  1 : IX.  i.  1 : X.  i. 

1 : XI.  i.  1 : XII.  i.  1. 

A name.  1st,  of  a minister  of  Ts‘e. 
VII.  x.  17  : VIII.  ii.  4 ; xv.  3 ; xvi.  10 
xviii.  3.  2d,  of  a duke  of  Sung.  X.  iv. 

2 ; xxv.  8. 

the  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Chung-sun  clan  of  Loo;  called 
al.o  Mans  li-Uiw  ( X.  XXX. 

ii.  4 : XI.  iii.  5 ; vi.  4,  is  omitted)  7 ; 
viii.  13 ; xi.  G,  7 ; xii.  5 ; XII.  i.  6 ; ii.  1, 
2 ; iii.  9 ; vi.  9 ; xiv.  12. 

To  make.  VI.  ii.  2.  to  renew 

and  make  with  nlterntions,  = to  enlarge. 
V.  xx.  1 : XI.  ii.  4.  Used  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  new  ordinances 
or  institutions.  VIII.  i.  4 : IX.  xi.  1. 


A name.  1st,  of  a -usurping  marquis 
of  Ch‘in.  II.  vi.  4.  2d,  of  a minister  of 
Wcl.  X.  xi.  7.  3d,  of  an  officer  of  Sung. 
XI.  x.  12 ; xi.  1.  , a minister  of 

Ch  in.  XI.  xiv.  2. 


, name  of  a younger  brother  of 
king  Ling.  IX.  xxx.  4. 

To  cause,  to  send.  I.  i.  4 ; vii.  4:  V.  xivJ 
2 ; xxi.  G ; et  stejx.. 


(1)  To  come,  meaning  to  come  to  Loo, 
i.e.,  to  the  court  of  Ixio.  I.  i.  4,  6 ; iii.  5; 
vii.  4 : III.  xxvii.  4.  G:  IV.  i.  5,  6;  et  tape. 
Only  once  is  it  used  where  the  coming  is 
not  to  Loo; — in  V.  iv.  3.  (2)  In  names 

of  places.  ft  ft'  in  Keu, — in  pres. 
Keu  Chow,  dcp.  E-choiv,  I.  viii.  8.  0$ 

ft-  in  Ch'ing, — in  pres.  dep.  of  K'ae- 
fung.  I.  xi.  2.  Mft-  in  Ts‘oo, — in 
pres.  Show  Chow,  dcp.  Fung-yang,  Gan- 
hwuy.  VIH.  vii.  7 : X.  xiii.  12 : XII.  ii.  7. 
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& 

how 


ft 

foo 


In  a name.  jjjj,  III.  v.  3,  the  chief 
of  the  ntt Ached  territory  of  E. 

(1)  The  fecond  order  of  nobility,  = 
marquis,  I.  iii.  7 ; iv.  4,  5 ; et  passim.  (2) 
0^  the  princes,  —* the  States,  or  the 
princes  of  the  States; — who  have  been 
previously  mentioned.  V.  ix.  4 ; xiv.  1 ; 
xv.  4:  VI.  xv.  11;  xvii.  4;  eta/.  (2) 
see  $£•  (3)  Name  of  a great 
officer  of  Ching.  V.  vii.  3. 

To  make  an  incursion  into,  to  make  a 
raid  upon.  As  distinguished  from 


indicates  the  comparative  secrecy  of 
the  invasion.  III.  xv.  4 ; xxiv.  8:  VI.  xv.  8, 
12  ; et  sapissime - 
Spoils.  III.  vi.  5. 


To  wait  for.  III.  viii.  1. 


IB 

I'M 

fuh 

peih 


yen 


#1 

tsih 


Irsi 

k'eaou 


m 


To  borrow.  II.  i.  3. 


«■  a small  State,— in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Yih,  dep.  Yen-chow.  IX.  x.  2. 

(1)  A place, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Pe,  dep. 
E-chow.  V.  i.  8.  (2)  Name  of  a half- 
brother  of  duke  Ch‘ing.  VIII.  xvi.  16. 
Name  of  a minister  of  Tain.  IX.  xiv.  3; 
xvi.  7.  (3)  “jlU  name  of  a prince 
of  Cli'ln.  X.  viii.  1. 

The  name  of  a prince  of  Ts‘oo.  VIILxvi. 


The  name  of  a minister  of  Ts‘e.  III. 
xxii.  5. 

To  be  hurt,  to  receive  some  injury.  VII. 
iii.  1. 

An  honorary  or  sacrificial  title,  meaning 
4 Careful  and  cautious.’  1st.  of  a marquis 
of  Ts‘e.  II.  xv.  3.  2d.  of  a marquis  of  j 
Loo.  Title  of  Book  V.  VI.  i 4 ; ii.  2,  6 ; ■ 
ix.  13  : XII.  iii.  3.  3d,  of  a baron  of  Heu.  ' 
VI.  vi.  1.  4th,  of  an  earl  of  K‘c.  XII  ix.  I.  j 

(1)  The  name  of  a minister  of  Ch‘in. 
IX.  iii.  6,  7.  (2)  $|J,  the  name  of 

a minister  of  Loo,  the  Head  of  the  Shuh- 
sun  clan.  VIII.  ii.  3 ; iii.  9 ; v.  3 ; vi.  8 ; 
viii.  10 ; xi  4 ; xiv.  3,  5 ; xv.  10  ; xvi.  18. 
K’caou-joo  was  so  named  from  a Teih 
giant  whom  his  father  slew  ; — see  the 
Chuen  on  VI.  xi.  6. 

(1)  The  name  of  a minister  of  Wei. 
IX.  xxix.  5.  (2)  the  dcsigna-  | 

tion  of  a chief  of  Choo.  1.  i.  2 : II.  xvii.  | 


2.  He  was  afterwards  made  a viscount : j 
— see  on  III.  xvi.  5.  (3)  ||  a 
city  which  appears  at  first  as  a new  capi-  1 
tal  of  the  State  of  Hing,— near  the  pres, 
dep.  city  of  Tung-ch‘ang,  Shan-tung.  V.  [ 


Uaou 


i.  3.  lling  was  afterwards  extinguished 
by  Wei sec  V.  xxv.  2.  Subsequently 
we  meet  with  E-e  in  IX.  xxiv.  8;  xxv.  8,7. 

The  name  of  a viscount  of  Woo.  X. 
xxvll.  2. 


THE  10th  RADICAL.  JL 


TC 

yuen 


at 

heung 

% 


% 

ktcang 

k'ik 


£ 

mftn 

% 

urh 


(1)  The  first.  In  the  phrase 
the  first  year,  with  which  the  chronicle 
of  each  of  the  12  marquise*  of  Loo  com- 
mences. I.  i.  1 : II.  i.  1 • III.  i-  1 ; (2) 

The  name  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘c.  VII.  x. 
4 : of  a marquis  of  Wei.  XII.  ii.  2 : of  a 
minister  of  Sung,  VIII.  iv.  1 ; viii.  4 ; et  ah 

(3)  A elan-name.  V.  xxviii.  1 1.  19 ; xxx.3, 

(4)  The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 
of  a duke  of  Sung,  X.  xxvi.  1 ; of  a baron 
of  Heu,  XII.  xiii.  8. 

An  elder  brother.  X.  xx.  3. 

(1)  Former.  XI.  viii.  15 
all  the  former  dukes  of  Loo).  (2)  A 
clan-name  in  Tsin.  VI.  vii.  C ; ix.  4 : VII. 
xiii.  4. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Ts*c,  IX. 
iii.  5;  v.  7;  ix.  5;  x.  I,  7;  xi.  4,8  ; xxv.  2 ; 
2d,  of  a viscount  of  Woo,  XI.  xiv.  4. 

(1)  To  overcome,  to  conquer.  I.  i.  3. 
(2)  To  effect,  to  succeed  in.  VI.  xiv.  7 : 
VII.  viii.  10:  XI.  xv.  12.  (3)  The 

name: — 1st,  of  a viscount  of  Choo,  111. 
xvi.  6;  2d,  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin,  V. 
ix.  C ; x.  5 ; 3d,  of  another  great  officer  of 
Tsin,  VIII.  ii.  3;  iii.  11. 

To  let  go,— used  of  letting  a victim  off. 
V.  xxxi.  8:  VIII.  vii.  I : IX.  vii.  2. 

(1)  jtH  the  name  of  a viscount 
of  the  Loo  tribe  of  the  Teih.  VII.  xv.  3. 
(2)  name  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘c. 

HI.  viii.  5. 


THE  11tu  RADICAL.  A- 


A 


To  enter,  to  come  or  go  in.  III.  xxiv.  S : 
VII.  viii.  4:  X.  xv.  2 J tl  al.  The  ino»t 
common  use  of  A-  however,  is  in 
connexion  with  military  expeditions, 
meaning  to  enter  and  take  possession  of 
a hostile  city.  Some  contend  that  the  ^ 
implies  that  the  entry  is  made  against 
the  will  of  the  previous  holders, — which, 
indeed,  may  be  allowed  ; others  hold  that 
implies  that  the  city,  though  taken, 
was  not  permanently  retained, — which 
depended  altogether  on  circumstances.  Iii. 
2,  3 ; v.  8 ; x.  6,  8 ; xi.  8 ; et  sarpissitne.  The 
addition  of  ^—modifies  the 

violence  indicated  by  the  single  II. 
xv.  0,  9 : III.  iii.  4 ; vi.  2 ; ix.  4 : VI.  xiv. 
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5 : IX.  xxiii.  7 ; ft  tape.  indicates  1 

the  restoration  of  an  individual,  by  means  i 
of  violence,  to  his  former  place  and 
station.  VIII.  xviii.  5 ; xx.  iii.  7 ; et  al. 

Two.  XI.  ii.  1,  4.  See  m 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Wei,  VI. 
iv.  6. 

TIIE  12th  Radical.  A 

Eight.  The  eighth,  in  the  specifica-  j 
tion  of  months  and  years.  I.  ii.  4 ; iii.  5 ; et  \ 

scepissimc. 

fl)  The  highest  title  of  nobility, — a 
duke.  So  it  is  used  of  the  dukes  of 
Sung,  who  possessed  that  title.  But  the  ' 
title  was  also  given  to  the  various  noble9 
of  the  royal  domain,  when  they  were  in 
the  position  of  the  lung  or  highest 
ministers  at  the  court.  The  marquises  of 
Loo  ajre  also  all  styled  kuna,  throughout 
the  classic  ; And  the  title  is  given  after 
their  death  to  the  rulers  of  all  the  States, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  rank.  I.  i. 
2,  4 ; ii.  1,  4 ; iii.  5,  7 : II.  viii.  6 ; xi.  3 ; et 
passim.  (2)  -jp*  means  the  son  of  the 
ruler  of  a State,  whether  the  father  was 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  or  baron. 

I.  i.  7:  II.  iii.  5:  III.  xix.  3;  cl  pas- 
sim. In  translating,  I have  either  said 
Kuny-tsze  or  the  Kuny-tsze,  treating  the 
phrase  ns  a surname  or  clan-name,  or 
have  introduced  the  posthumous  title  of 
the  father  in  brackets; — duke[Hwuy's] 
son,  duke  [He'aou'a]  son,  &c.  (3) 
means  a son  of  a Kung-tsze, — the  grand- 
son of  a ruler  of  a State.  I have  retain- 
ed it  as  a surname,  V.  iv.  8 ; v.  3 ; xv.  4 ; 
xvi.  4 ; et  passim.  (4)  appears  j 

as  a clan-name  of  Wei,  in  XI.  xiv.  1.  (5) 
is  another  clan-name  of  Wei.  J 
XI.  xii.  4 ; xiii.  4 ; xiv.  12.  XII.  x.  8. 

(1)  Six.  The  sixth,  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  months  and  years.  I.  v.  4 ; vL  1 : 
V.  xvi.  1 (six);  et  passim. 
rows  of  dancers.  I.  v.  4.  (2)  A small 
State,— in  the  prest.  Luh-gan  Chow,  Gan- 
hwuy ; held  by  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Kaou-yaou.  VI.  v.  6. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title  : — 1st, 
of  an  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  VI.  ix.  14  ; 2d,  of  a 
duke  of  Sung,  VIII.  xv.  8 ; 3d,  of  this 
duke's  wife,  IX.  xxx.  C. 

Weapons  of  war.  In  the  phrase  yjpf 
III.  viii.  2;  where,  however, 
perhaps  means  soldiers.  So  the  K(ang-hc 
dictionary  explains  it,  and  JzL  =*  to 
exercise  and  train  soldiers. 

(1)  The  third  possessive  pronoun, — his, 

its,  their.  I.  iv.  2 : III.  xii.  3 ; xxii.  3 ; xxvi. 
3:  IV.  i.  8:  V.  v.  2 ; et  sctf*.  (2)  J[fF 

itt,  the  name 1st,  of  a viscount  of  Keu,  I 
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VI.  xviii.  9 ; 2d,  of  an  officer  of  Choo,  IX. 
xxi.  2. 
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Winter ; in  winter.  I.  i.  6 ; ii.  0 ; iii.  II ; 
et  passim. 

Ice.  II.  xiv.  2 : VIII.  i.  3 : IX.  xxviii.  1. 
£/ft.  die  tree*  were  encrusted  with 
ice.  VIII.  xvi.  1. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Ch*in. 
VII.  ix.  13. 
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The  name  of  a small  State  in  the  royal 
domain, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Hwuy,  dep. 
Wei-hwuy,  Ho-nan.  I.  vii.  6,  7. 

THE  17th  RADICAL.  f_J. 


To  go  forth  from,  to  leave.  It  is  used 
with  reference  to  rulers  and  officers  leaving 
their  own  State,  and  fleeing  to  another, 
being  followed  by  ft-  II.  xi.  6;  xv.  4; 
et  scepissime. 


THE  I9th  RADICAL.  ~J]. 


For  the  first  time.  I.  r.  4:  VII.  xv.  8. 


To  carve.  III.  xxiv.  1. 

To  put  to  death,  to  execute.  The  term 
is  appropriate  to  the  execution  of  one  of 
its  great  officers,  or  members  of  the  ruling 
House,  by  the  marquis  or  State  of  Loo. 
V.  xxviii.  2:  VIII.  xvi.  16. 

35 

The  name  of  a marquis  of  Wei,  of  more 
than  questionable  title.  IX.  xxvi.  1.  In 
IX.  i.  7,  he  appears  as  the  ^jj, 

being  a grandson  of  duke  Muh. 

(1).  The  name  of  a place  near  the 
capital  of  Loo.  IX.  xv.  1.  (2)  A small  State 
in  the  royal  domain,  whose  holders  were 
viscounts,— in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Ycn-sze, 
dept.  Ho-nan.  IX.  xv.  2 : X.  xiii.  4. 
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-^r  a place  in  Loo.  Its  situation 
lias  not  been  ascertained.  III.  x.  1. 

The  name:— 1st,  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin, 
VIII.  xviii.  7:  IX.  xiv.  1.  7;  xix.  9,  15 
(In  the  Historical  Records,  the  name  is 
1^  ) ; 2d,  of  an  earl  of  K‘e,  IX,  xxxiii.  2. 
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At 

pik 


The  north,  —p*  on  the  north. 

IX.  xi.  5.  Northern.  V.  xxvi.  3:  VIII.  ii. 

1 ; et  al.  ;||^  the  Northern  Bushel, 

«=*Ursa  Major.  VI.  xiv.  5.  im*"' 

Northern  Jung,  (‘ailed  also  the  Hill  Jung 
in  III.  xxx.  7,  had  their  sent  in  the  pres, 
dep.  of  Yung-ping,  Chih-le.  V.  x.  4. 
'lb  ^,e  Northern  Yen,  was  a 

State  held  by  the  descendants  of  Sliih, 
the  duke  of  Shaou,  of  the  Shoo-king, 
whose  chief  city  was  Kc  ( ^j(j)  in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Ta-hing  (Peking),  dep.  Shun- 
t‘een, — though  some  critics  place  it  else- 
where. IX.  xxix.  10:  X.  iii.  7 : vi.  9 ; et 
«/.  (2)  At  # a place  or  city  in 
Ts‘e, — in  the  pres,  dis  of  Tung-o,  dep. 
Yen-chow.  It  is  famous  as  the  place  of  j 
the  first  meeting  under  the  presidency  of 
duke  Hwan  of  Ts'e.  III.  xiii.  1.  & 

At . a place  in  the  State  of  Iling, — in  J 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Lcaou-shing,  dep.  Tung- 
ch‘ang.  V.  i.  2.  (3)  ^(j  the  clan- 
name  of  a great  family  of,  Wei.  VIII.  xvii. 

1 : IX.  xiv.  3 ; et  al. 
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M(l)  a city  of  Wei,— in  the  pres.  dep. 
of  Ta-ming,  Chih-lc;  but  the  identifies-  I 
N9tkm  is  uncertain.  V.  xv.  3.  (2)  The 
honorary  or  sacrificial  title  of  one  of  the  j 
kings  of  Chow.  VII.  iii.  2. 
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ladies  of  the  House  of  Loo,  as  in  III.  ii. 
8 ; iv.  2 ; et  al. : of  great  officers  of  Loo, 
cadets  of  the  ruling  House,  as  in  L L 7 ; 
iii.  ♦ ; et  at. : of  royal  princes,  ns  in  VI. 
ill.  2 : of  Confucius,  XII.  xvi.  3.  (2)  To 
complete,  to  accomplish.  V.  xxviii.  2. 

The  name  of  a young  marquis  of 
Tain.  V.  x.  3. 

(1)  The  south,  as  in  V.  xix.  2.  South- 
ern, as  in  V.  xx.  1 : VI.  xiv.  2 ; et  al. 
(2)  A clan-name.  I.  ix.  1.  (3) 
a the  name  of  a quarter  in  the 
capital  of  Sung.  X.  xxi.  3;  xxii.  2. 


THE  25tii  RADICAL.  |->  . 


To  divine  by  the  tortoise-shell.  V.  xxxi. 
3 : VII.  iii.  1 : VIII.  vii.  1 ; x.  2 : IX.  vii. 
2 ; xi.  2 : XL  xv.  2 : XII.  L ft, 

A city  of  Loo, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Sze- 
shwuv,  dep.  Yen-chow.  V.  xvii.  3. 


THE  26th  RADICAL.  [J. 

A calendnric  branch-character.  I.  ii.  7 ; 

iii.  4 : II.  vi.  5 ; et  /hissim. 

The  name  of  a viscount  of  Lew.  XI. 

iv.  9. 

To  come  to.  In  the  phrase  01ft. 
II.  i.  1 : VI.  i.  I : VII.  i.  I:  VIII.  i.  1 ; «(.  aL 
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tjoto 


MUM 

p'ei 


THE  23d  RADICAL.  . 

jffii  the  name  of  an  officer  of 

Ch*in.  XII.  xiii.  11. 


THE  24th  RADICAL.  + 

Ten.  The  tenth,  in  the  specification 
of  months  and  years.  I.  i.  6 ; ii.  ti ; x.  1 ; 
et  passim. 

(1)  A calendnric  hranch-charactcr.  I. 
viii.  6:  III.  viii.  2;  et  seepe  (2)  The  . 
name: — 1st,  of  a marquis  of  Chin,  IX. 
iv.  1 ; 2d.  of  n prince  of  T**oo,  IX.  xviii. 
6;  3d,  of  anjearl  of  Ts'aou,  X.  xxvii.  5. 

PtL  a P*ace  *°  Loo,  the  site  not 
otherwise  Ascertained  V.  xxii.  3. 

(1)  the  name  of  a great  of- 
ficer of  Ts‘e.  XII.  xv.  2.  (2)  A clan- 

or  surname.  V.  xi.  1. 

(1)  To  die.  Used  of  the  death  of  the 
rulers  of  other  States  than  Loo,  as  in  I. 
iii.  5 : III.  i.  5 ; et  al. ; of  the  death  of 


¥ 


The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Ts‘e.  IX. 
xvii.  4 ; xix.  1 1 . 


m 


(1)  A clan-name  in  Chin.  III.  xxvii. 
3.  (2)  The  nAuie  of  a viscount  of  T'fing. 
X.  iii.  1. 

(1)  The  name  of  a minister  of  Tsin. 


Lmtk  IX.  i.  2.  (2)  the  nemo  of  a 

place, — probably  in  the  pres,  dis.of  Heang- 
shing,  dep.  Chin-chow,  Ho-n&n.  VI.  x.  7. 


I®  the  name  of  a place,  site  not 
known.  X.  xL  7;  xiv.  1. 

(1)  The  name  of  a small  State, — in  the 
pres.  Suy  Chow,  dep.  Tih-gan,  Hoo-pih. 
V.  xv.  6.  (2)  The  honorary  or  sacri- 

ficial title  of  an  earl  of  Ch‘ing.  III.  xxi.  4. 


THE  28th  RADICAL. 


^ (1)  To  leave.  to  take  a 

k'eu  grand  leaving,  *.  to  leave  and  never 
return.  III.  iv.  4.  (2)  the 

name  of  & prince  of  Ching,  VIII.  Ui.  7. 
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(1)  To  put  away.  VII.  viii.  4 : X.  xv. 
2-  (2)  ijfe.  the  name : — lot  of  a 
viscount  ot'  Kcu,  X.  i.  7 ; xiv.  5 : 2d,  of  a 
marquis  of  Tain,  X.  xxx.  2. — Why  the 
in  VIII.  iii.  7 should  not  also  be 
marked  in  the  second  tone,  I cannot  tell. 
But  the  best  editions  do  not  so  mark  it, 
while  they  do  so  in  the  other  two  cases 
of  the  name* 

The  name  of  a minister  of  Chdng,  the 
son  of  the  famous  Tsze-elran.  X.  xxxii.  4. 


THE  29th  RADICAL. 


pwan 


P 


Xr'ou; 


Also,  again.  VIII.  vii.  I : X.  xxv.  4. 


To  come  up  to  or  with.  V.  xxvi.  2.  tjjj  1 
would  not  make  a covenant  | 
with  him.  VI.  xvi.  1.  Everywhere  it  oc- 
curs ns  a conjumrtion^and  ; but  we  must 
often  construe  it  as  n prcp»Mtion=with. 
and  sometime9=ngain*r.  Many  contend 
that  it  has  often  a peculiar  signification  in 
the  Ch*un  Ts‘cw,=*aml.  involving  also ; 
but  this  is  doubtful.  I.  i.  2,  5;  ii.  4 : II. 

xiii.  1 ; et  passim. 

The  name  of  a son  of  duke  II  wan,  from 
whom  came  the  Kc-suu  elan  or  family 
in  Loo.  III.  xxv.  6 ; xxvii.  3 : V.  i.  9 ; iii. 

G ; vii.  G ; xiii.  5 ; xvi.  2. 

(1)  The  third  in  order  of  birth;  used 
both  of  males  and  females.  I.  vii.  1 s II. 
xi.  7 ; xv.  G : III.  xii.  1 ; xxvii.  5 ; el  tape. 
It  is  also  often  used  as  the  designation  ; — 
ns  in  II.  v.  3 : III.  i.  G ; xxiii.  2,  7 ; xxv. 

1 ; et  a/.  (2)  A dan-name  in  Loo, 

derived  from  Shultheih.  a brother  of 
duke  Seuen,  mentioned  in  VII.  xvii.  7. 
IX.  xiv.  1 ; xvi.  7 ; xx.  7 ; xxii.  8;  xxx. 

G : X.  i.  0 ; ii.  2 ; iii.  2 ; et  at.  It  seems 
also  to  occur  ns  a clan-name  in  the  royal  i 
domain,  in  VI.  1.3;  hut  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. (3)  the  elan-name  of  the 

2d  of  the  three  great  families  of  Loo. 
derived  from  Yu,  or  Shuh-yn,  the  son  of  ; 
duke  Hw.in,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  ' 
III.  xxxii.  8.  VI.  i.  7;  iii.  1 ; ix.  3;  xi.  G; 
xviii.  5:  VII.  i.  4:  VIII.  ii.  3:  IX.  ii.  8; 
et  sorjjissime.  We  find  alone  in  VI. 

xiv.  3.  (4)  was  the  clan-name 

of  a branch  of  the  Shuh -sun.  It  occurs 
only  ouce  in  the  text,  in  VI.  xi.  2;  but 
several  members  of  it  are  mentioned  in 
the  Chuen.  In  VI.  xiv.  3,  the  flfl  is 
omitted.  (5)  jff  a clan-name  in 

Wei  Sec  Lit-  (8)  4V.  » clnn-  ; 

name  in  Wei.  See  <&• 

To  take.  II.  ii.  4.  It  is  used  of  the 
seizure  of  individuals;  of  the  taking  of  ' 
towns,  and  territory;  of  the  capture  of  an  ! 
army.  I.  iv.  1;  Iff.  ix  7:  V'.  iii.  3;  xxvi.  j 
8;  xxxi.  1;  VI.  vii.  2:  VII.  i.  8:  VIII.  vi. 
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3:  IX.  xiii.  2:  X.  xxxii.  1:  XII.  xiii.  1 ; 
et  at. 

To  revolt ; to  hold  in  rebellion.  IX. 
xxvi.  2:  XII.  xv.  1 ; et  ut. 
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The  mouth.  VII.  iii.  1. 


mzi  — a small  State, — in  the  pres. 
T'ung-ping  Chow,  dep.  T*ae-gan.  Its 
lords  were  Fungs,  and  said  to  lie  de- 
scended from  Fuli-he.  V.  xxii.  1 : VI.  vii.  2. 

io  m-  * pi,u:  e in  Choo,— probably  in 
the  present  dis.  of  Tsow.  dep.  Yen-chow. 
XII.  ii.  2. 

(1)  A small  State,  in  the  royal  do- 
main,— in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Yuen-k‘euh, 
dep.  Keang  Chow,  Slmn-se.  It  was  held 
by  the  descendants  of  the  duke  of  SIiaou 
of  the  Shoo*  king,  with  the  title  of  earl; 
but  his  appanage  was  more  to  the  east, 
in  Shen -se.  ‘Hie  Miaou  of  the  Ch‘un 
Ts’ew  was  probably  a grant  from  the 
crown  after  king  R ing’s  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Lnh.  VI.  v.  3:  VII.  xv.  5:  VIII. 
viii.  7:  X xxvi.  8.  (2)  * place 

in  Ts*oo, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Yen-shing,  Heu 
Chow,  Ilo-nnn:  famous  for  a covenant 
between  Ta‘e  and  Ts‘oo.  V.  iv.  3:  XI.  iv.  2. 

A city  of  Loo, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  I'e, 
dep.  E-chow.  IX.  xii.  t,  2. 

To  preside  over.  We  have  fjj 
the  minister  of  War,  and  rJ  the 

minister  of  Works,  in  XI.  viii.  it ; xv.  2. 
In  both  texts  the  reference  is  to  ministers 
of  Sung,  whose  |fj  bore,  in  Cliow 
and  in  the  other  States,  the  title  of  ffj 

(1)  jj'j'J  a prince  of  Wei,  who 
murdered  his  ruler,  and  made  himself 
marquis  of  the  State  for  a short  time.  I. 
iv.  2,  G.  (2)  ^ PJf-,  a tribe  of  the 
Red  Teili,  who  hud  their  seAt  in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  T‘un-lcw,  dep.  Loo-gnn,  Shnn-se. 
VII.  xvi.  1. 

, the  name  of  a great  officer  of 
Sung  X.  vi.  5. 

(I)  Fortunate.  the  service 

performed  when  the  spirit-tablet  of  a de- 
ceased  king  or  ruler  of  a State  was  solemn- 
ly placed  in  the  ancestral  temple.  IV.  ii. 
2.  (2)  The  name  of  a minister  ot  Clring. 
X.  xxv.  2 (3)  an  oflic  -r  of 

Tain,  a scion  of  the  Fun  or  Szc  clan.  XI. 
xiii.  G. 

(1)  Together.  Used  often  in  accounts 
of  coYi’itaiita,  with  what  precise  signifi- 
cance is  disputed,  ill.  xvi.  4 ; xxvii.  2: 
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VII.  xii.  6:  VIII.  vii.  5 ; ix.  2 ; el.  at.  In 
the  account  of  a siege.  IX.  xviii.  4.  (2)  i 
The  name: — 1st,  of  a son  of  duke  Hw»n 
of  Loo,  afterwards  duke  Chwrang,  II.  vi.  | 
5 ; 2d,  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin,  VIII. 
viii.  C. 

Queen, asthe  king’s  bride  II.  viii.  C : 
IX.  xv.  2. 

(1)  A small  State,  held  bv  Ki:angs, — 
probably  in  the  present  Keu  Chow,  dep. 
E-chow.  I.  ii.  2 ( A (nl  —entered  the 
principal  city  of  ileang).  V.  xxvi.  1 ; VII.  ! 
lv.  1;  IX.  xiv.  I,  probably  all  relate  to 
the  same  place,  out  ill  II.  xvi.  4,  we 
seem  to  have  a Hoang,  properly  belong  - 
ing  to  Loo.  (2)  A elan-name  in  Sung. 
IX.  xv.  1 : X.  i.  2 ; xxi.  ft ; ef.  at. 

(1)  A ruler.  Applied  to  the  rulers  of  ■ 
the  different  States,  without  distinction  of 
their  different  ranks.  I.  iv.  2:  II.  ii.  1;  xviii. 
5:  V.  ix.  6;  el  passim.  (2)  /]>  is  used 
for  the  wife  of  the  ruler,  so  denominated 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  used  in 
the  ClVun  Tacw  in  describing  the  burial 
of  the  wives  of  the  ruler  of  Loo,  and==  : 
duchess.  III.  xxii.  2:  V.  ii  2:  VI.  v.  2: 

VII.  viii.  9:  IX.  ii.  7;  iv.5;ix.4:  X.  xi.  8. 
Pearls  and  precious  stones  put  into 

the  numth  of  a corpse.  VI.  v.  1. 

(1)  The  name  of  a State,— the  chief 
city  of  which  was  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Woo, 
dep.  Soo-chow.  The  State  might  be  said 
to  date  from  T‘ae-pih,  celebrated  in  the 
She  and  the  Analects,  the  son  of  king  ^ 
T‘ae.  He  had  his  seat  in  Mei-le 
||J  ), — in  the  pres.  dep.  of  Chnng-chow.  j 
King  Woo  constituted  a great-grandson 
of  Chung-yung,  brother  and  successor  of 
T‘ac-pih,  viscount  of  Woo;  but  it  is  not  till 
the  7th  year  of  duke  Ch'ing  that  the  State 
appears  in  the  text  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew. 

VIII.  vii.  2,  7;  xv.  10:  IX.  iii.  1 ; etal. 
(2)  The  name: — 1st,  of  a great  officer  of 
Tsin,  IX.  xxvi.  4:  X.  xv.  5;  et  ai.;  2d,  of 
n marquis  of  Ch‘ln,  X.  xiii.  9:  XL  iv.  1 ; 
3d.  of  a great  officer  of  Ts'ae,  X.  xv.  ft. 

(1)  2*-  jjjjl,  name  of  a marquis  of 
Tflng.  II.  vii.  8.  (2)  'fy  name  of 
a marquis  of  Tsin.  V.  xxiv.  5. 

To  announce,  to  represent  with  a re- 
quest. III.  xxviii.  7. 

In  the  phrase  ^ , to  inaugurate 

the  beginning  of  a month  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  VI.  vi.  8. 

(1)  The  name  of  the  appanage  in  the 
royal  domain,  granted  by  king  Woo  to 
his  brother  Tan,  the  famous  duke  of 
Chow,  and  which  was  held  by  one  branch 
of  his  descendants,  V.  ix.  2.  (2) 
m the  eastern  capital  of  Chow.  VII. 
xvi.  2:  X.  xxvi.  7:  xxxii.  4.  (3)  The 
name  of  a marquis  of  Tsin.  IX.  xv.  7. 
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(1)  To  charge,  -pr  they  cliarg- 
cd  or  pledged  each  other.  II.  iii.  2.  f2) 
The  symbol  of  rank,  constituting  the  in- 
vestiture of  a ruler  by  the  king,  with  other 
tokens  of  dignity  and  of  the  royal  favour. 
HI.  i.  6 (where  those  tokens  are  strangely 
sent  to  the  deceased  duke  II wan):  VI.  i. 
5:  VII.  viii.  7. 

(1)  The  name  of  a duke  of  Sung.  I. 
iii.  5.  (2)  Paddy,  rice.  III.  xxviii.  G. 

(1)  the  name  of  a minister 

of  Ts*e.  VIII  xv.  10;  xvii.  5.  (2)  ft 
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the  name  of  a great  officer  of  Cli‘in. 

IX.  xxiv.  11. 

a ^ibc  of  the  Red  Teili. 

VIII.  iii.  11. 

Jr^c  j£’  a di5trict  xn  I*o.-probably 
in  Yen-chow  dept. ; hut  it  may  have  been 
in  dep.  of  Ts‘aou-cliow.  II.  vii.  1. 

The  name:— 1st,  of  a minister  of  the 
king.  I.  i.  4 ; 2d,  of  a great  officer  of  Wei, 
V.  xxviii.  11,  19;  xxx.  3. 

(I)  The  posthumous  title  of: — 1st,  a 
marchioness  of  Loo.  V.  ii.  2;  2d,  a mar- 
quis ol  Ch*in,  X.  viii.  10;  _3d,  an  earl  of 
Tsin,  XI.  ix.r.  (2)  -f  %i-  thodeiigna- 
tion  of  a minister  of  Sung.  VI.  xiv.  10. 

To  wail; — on  an  occasion  of  calamity. 
VIII.  iii.  4. 

To  condole  with  one. — on  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  calamity  or  misfortune. 

X.  xxv.  6;  xxix.  1 ; xxxi.  4. 

A place,  probably  a city  of  Loo. — in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Yu-t‘ae,  dep.  Yen-chow. 

1.  ii.  4:  II.  ii.  8,  9. 

(i)  A-“®  K ■ 

the  name  of  a prince  of  Ts'oo  who  niurder- 
ed  his  ruler.  VI.  i.  10.  (3)  — 

•ec  ■££. 

Mjc  11  ^°°» — *n  dt*p- 

chow.  XII.  iii.  4. 

a place  in  Woo,— probably 
in  the  pres.  Sze  Chow.Gan-hwuv.  IX. y.  4. 

The  name : — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Citing, 
VIII.  xiv.  4 ; xvi.  3 ; 2d,  of  a minister  of 
Wei,  IX.  xxvi.  1,  7 : xxvii.  3;  3d,  of  an- 
other minister  c»f  Wei,X.  xxv.  2 ; xxvii.  4. 

(1)  The  coffin  and  corpse.  II.  xviii. 
3:  V.  i.  10:  VI.  xv.  4 : VIII.  ix.  1 : XI.  1, 

2.  (2)  The  mourning  and  early  pre- 
parations for  burial.  XI  xv.  8. 

The  name  of  a Slate  in  the  royal  do- 
main. VIII.  xvii.  2,  8 sufficiently  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  such  a Stale 
We  there  find — 4 the  viscount  of  Shen.' 
It  is  probably  the  same  that  is  mentioned 
in  III.  i.  3;  xiv.  2,  4 ; VI.  xiv,  1 1 ; xv.  0. 
There,  indeed,  we  And  — * the  earl  of 
Shen’;  though  many  critics  understand 
the  characters  as=Slien  Pih.  a great 
officer  of  L<n>  being  intended.  This  seem  a 
lo  uie  very  unlikely  ; and  in  oilier  cases 
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we  find  the  rank  of  rulers  of  States,  now 
ruined,  now  degraded. 

The  name: — 1st.  of  a prince  and  groat 
officer  of  Chlng,  IX.  xix.  12;  2d,  of  an 
earl  of  Chlng.  X.  xii.  2 ; 3d,  of  a vis- 
count of  Shin  Cy^)»  XI.  iv.  3. 

To  offer  the  autumnal  sacrifice.  XL 
xiv.  5. 

A clan-name  in  Ts‘oo.  XI.  iv.  14. 
Williams’  tonic  dictionary  gives  this 
character  under  a 


THE  31  at  RADICAL.  Q. 

Four;  fourth,  in  the  specification  of 
months  and  years.  I.  iv.  1:  V.  2;  et 
passim.  A fourth  time.  V.  xxxi.  8. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a minister  of  Ts'e, 

VII.  v.  3,  5 ; xv.  7 ; 2d,  of  a duke  of  Sung, 

VIII.  xv.  C;  3d,  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘e, 

IX.  xxx.  2. 

A park.  VIII.  xviiL  10:  X.  ix.  5:  XI. 
xiii.  2. 

(1)  A State,  a country.  III.  iv.  4.  (2) 
A clan-name  in  IVe.  V.  xxxiii.  2:  VII. 

X.  17:  VIII.  ii.  4;  xv.  3;  Xvi.  10;  et  seepe. 
(3)  "FIS  , the  name  of  a marquis  of  j 
Chin.  VII.  x.  8.  Mm  . the  name  of  a 
marquis  of  Ts‘e.  X.  xxiii.  5. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Wei.  XI. 
iv.  12. 

(1)  To  l»esiege.  I.  v.  8:  III.  viii.  3:  V. 
vi.  2,  3:  VI.  iii.  4;  et  tape.  (2)  The  j 
name  of  a prince  of  I's'oo.  X.  i.  2. 


THE  32 D RADICAL. 

-J-,  a place  in  Chlng,— in  the  1 
pres.  dis.  of  Yung-tsih,  dep.  K*ae-fung, 
where  there  was  a great  meeting  of  the 
States  after  the  battle  of  Siting- puh,  and 
duke  Watt  of  Tsin  was  acknowledged  as 
leader  of  the  States.  The  king  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  present.  V.  xxviii.  8. 

To  be  in . IX.  xxix.  I. 

(1)  The  earth.  In  the  phrase  HMt- 
there  was  an  earthquake.  VI.  ix.  1 1 : IX. 
xvi.  f,:  X.  xix.  3;  xxiii.  9:  XII.  iii.  2.  (2) 
The  name  of  a prince  of  Sung.  XI.  x.  9; 
xi.  1. 

(1)  A place  whose  situation  is  not 
clearly  ascertained,  and  which  has  been  j 
claimed  for  Wei,  for  Loo,  and  for  Ts*aou.  | 
I.  viii.  1 : II.  i.  2:  III.  iv.  3.  (2)  A place  1 
in  Ts*c, — in  dis.  of  Ping-yin.  dep.  T*ae- 
gan.  VII.  viii.  3.  (3)  ii  a place  | 
in  Ciriug, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Yung-tsih.  j 
dep.  K’ae-fuug.  VI.  ii.  4.  (4) 
n place,  probably  m the  dep.  ol  'Ia‘aou- 
chow.  XI.  xiii.  I. 
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(1)  To  wall,  to  fortify.  I.  vii.  3 ; ix.  4 : 
II.  v.  5 ; et  saepe.  (2)  , see  n). 

(3)  Pp^,-.cekfl.  (4) 

-sec  Ig;.  (S)  a place  in 

Wei, — in  the  pres.  (Sis.  of  Ts*aou,  dep. 
Ts‘aou-cho\;  ; the  scene  of  a great  battlo 
between  Tsin  and  I's'oo.  III.  xxvii.  7:  V. 
xxTiii.  S.  («)  i}£,  a city  in 

Chlng. — in  pres.  dis.  of  Meih,  dep.  K‘ae- 
fong.  V.  xvi.  2.  There  was  a city  of  the 
same  name  in  Sung, — in  pres.  dis.  of 
Shang-k‘cw,  dep.  Kwei-tih.  VI.  xiv.  4. 
(7)  m a city  of  Sung,— in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  T'utig-shan,  dep.  Sen-chow, 
Keang-soo.  ««  fi2  w 
in  the  pres,  dis-  of  Keen-lc,  dep.  King- 
chow,  Hoo-pih,  to  which Heu  transferred 
its  capital.  XI  iv.  7.  (9)  the 

royal  city,  called  Kenh-juh 
close  by  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Loli-yang. 
X.  xxii.  8. 

To  seize  and  hold  as  a prisoner.  II.  xi. 
4 : III.  xvii.  1 : V.  iv.  4 ; v.  9 ; xix.  1,4; 
xxi.  4;  xxviii.  4:  VI.  xiv.  11,  12 ; et  at 

The  name  of  an  earl  of  Chlng.  VIII. 
iv.  2. 

To  dismantle,  to  throw  down  the  wall 
of  a city.  XI.  xii.  3,  5. 

* the  name  of  a great  officer  of 
Chin  V\iv.  4. 

To  be  broken,  to  go  to  ruin.  VI.  xiii.  5. 

i?K  a place  in  Tsin, — in  the  pres, 
district  of  Tsln-shwuy,  dep.  Tsih-chow, 
Shan -sc.  VIII.  vii.  5. 

THE  33d  RADICAL. 


A clan-name  in  Tsin.  VI.  ii.  4 ; ix.  <» : 
VIII.  viii.  9.  10;  xv.  10 ; xviii.  7.  13  : IX. 
xii.  3 ; xiv.  1,7;  xix.  9,  13  ; et  uL 
(1)  A calendaric  stem -character.  II. 
iii.  4 ; vi.  3;  et  passim  (2)  Name  of  a 
marquis  of  Tsv.  XII.  xiv.  9.  (3) 

the  name  of  a prince  and  great  of- 
ficer of  Ts4oo.  IX.  i.  4 : v.  (1. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  an  earl  of  Ts‘aou, 

VII.  xiv.  2 ; 2d,  of  a great  officer  of  Sung, 

VIII.  viii.  5. 
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Lower  3d  tone.  Summer;  iu  summer. 
I.  t.  3 ; ii.  2 ; et  passim. 

(1)  A dan-name  in  Chin.  VII.  x.  8 : 
X.  xxiii.  7.  XII.  xiii.  1 1.  (2)  The  name: 
— 1st,  of  a viscount  of  Lew.  IX.  xv.  2;  2d, 
of  a great  officer  of  Chlng,  a cadet  ol* 
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the  ruling  House,  IX.  xxv.  9;  8d,  of  a 
meat  officer  of  Tsv,  XI.  vii.  7j  viii.  0:  , 

XII.  iii.  I;  vi.  4. 

A small  State.— in  the  present  Kwei  ap 
how.  dept.  K-elrung,  Hoo-pih.  Its  lords 
ere  viscounts,  a branch  of  the  House  of  Veen 


Chow 
were 
Ts'oo.  Vr.  xxvi.  G. 
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The  outside.  =?  *[•  outside  [the 
city].  III.  i.  4. 

(I)  Many.  III.  xvii.4.  (*)  ^ 0,, 
the  name  of  a great  officer  of  Tain.  XII. 
vii.  2;  xiii.  7. 

In  the  night-time.  III.  vii.  2. 
at  midnight.  lb. 

THE  87th  RADICAL. 

(I)  Great,  greatly ; grand.  I.  ix.  2:  II. 
ii.  4 ; el  wejx.  We  have  ^ 1^.  to  have 
a grand  sacrifice  for  rain,  II.  v.  7 ; el.  at.; 

jli]* ^nve  a 8rnn(I  military  review, 
II.  vL  8;  to  have  great  floods,  II. 

i.  3;  xiii.  3:  IX.  xxiv.  6;  <1  at.; 

Jj^.  to  have  great  sacrifleial  business, 
VI  ii.  6;  •fc  Jj|i,  to  have  a great 
drought,  VII.  vij.4;e/nf.;^£  (i^.tohave 
a great  famine,  a failure  of  all  the  crops, 
IX.  xxiv.  13;  a great  bow  that 

had  been  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Chow, 
and  was  one  of  the  precious  things  of  Loo, 
XI.  viii.  16;  ix  3;  , to 

take  a grand  leave  df  one’s  State,  to  leave 
it  for  good.  III.  iv.  4.  (2)  a great 

officer,  one  in  high  position  and  employ- 
ment. II.  ii.  1 : 111.  ix.  2;  xii.  3 ; xxiv.  6; 

el  srr/it.  (8)  k ijlili-  a place  in  Sung, 
-in  the  pres.  Suy  Chow,  dep.  Kwei-tih, 
the  scene  of  a battle  between  Sung  and 
Citing.  VII.il.  1.  ^ a place  in 
Tsin, — probably  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  T*ae- 
yuen,  dept.  T-’ae-yuen,  Shan-se.  X.  i.  G. 
to  kM-  a space  in  the  heavens, 
embracing  part  of  Libra  and  Scorpio.  X. 
xvii.  5.  (5)  the  name  of  a | 

great  officer  of  Sung.  X.  xxv.  2:  XI.  x.  ; 
8 ; xi.  8. 

Great,  grand.  Jjjijj,  the  ancestral  1 

temple  of  the  ruling  House  of  Loo;  or  j 
specially,  the  temple  of  the  first  duke  of  i 
Loo.  V.  viii.  5:  VI.  ii.  6:  VII.  viii.  3. 

is  the  reading  of  Rung-yang,  adopted 


k 

foo 


k 


by  the  K*ang-he  editors,  in  VI.  xiii.  5, 
meaning  perhaps  the  shrine-house  or 
temple  of  Pill-kill,  the  first  duke  of  Lon. 

Heaven.  In  the  denominations  of  the 
king,  ns  ^ ^£.=king  ^ I,eavo,,,f 
grace,  expressive  of  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Slates,  I.  i.  4 ; iii.  8:  11.  iv.  2;  viii. 
2;  xv.  1.  2:  V.  viii.  fi;  xxiv.  4;  xxviii. 

1 7 : VI.  i ft  , viii.  8 : VII.  x.  1 2 : VI II . v.  6 ; 
IX.  i.  5;  xxviii.  8;  xxx.  4:  X.  xxii.  4; 
xxiii.  8:  XI.  xiv.  1G;  and  ^ -J~,  Son 
of  Heaven,  expressive  of  the  foundation 
of  the  royal  authority  in  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  VIII.  viii.  7. 

0)  k 3*C--“  k <»  k 

the  ordinary  designation  fur  the 
marchioness,  or  the  wife  of  the  marquis, 
of  Loo.  I.  ii.  7:  II.  xviii.  1:  HI.  ii.  4 ; iv. 
1 ; et  strpe.  (3)  a place  in  the 

small  State  of  Shiug. — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Ning-yang,  dep.  Yeii-cliow.  11.  xi.  8.  (4) 
In  names.  M k name  of  a great 
officer  of  Wei.  VII.  vii.  1 : VIII.  ii.  2,  3; 

,(«/.  {%  (i«i  k.~Ke 

Tr  k ^'^  T: 

The  general  name  for  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  east.  ffy,  the  tribes  about  the 

Hwae.  X.  iv.  2.  4.  (2)  A place  in  Ts*e, 
affording  to  Kung-vang,  or  in  law,  ace. 
to  Too  Yu.  V.  i.  5.  (5)  A place,  called 
also  to  which  HeU  removed  its 

capital  city,  In.  X.  ix.  2.  It  was  in  the 
pres.  Poh  Chow,  dep.  Ying-chow,  Gnn- 
hwuy.  (4)  km  , — see  m-  <•> 
The  name: — 1st,  of  an  earl  of  Cl»‘ing, 
VII.  iv.  3;  2d,  of  a marquis  of  Tain.  X. 
xvi.  ♦ ; 3d,  of  an  carl  of  Sceli,  XII.  x.  8. 
We  have  also  &L  the  name  of  a 
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duke  of  Sung,  11.  ii.  1 ; ^ 
name  of  a marquis  of  Tsin,  V.  xxiv.  5 ; 

.ft,  the  name  of  a marquis  of  Tain, 
VII.  ii.  the  name  of  an  offi- 
cer of  Keu,  X.  v.  4 ; the  name 

of  a viscount  of  Woo,  X.  xv.  1 ; km 
—sec  being  there  the  honorary 

epithet. 

the  name  of  a vnllcy,  where 
the  marquises  of  Ts*c  and  Loo  had  a 
meeting,  at  which  Confucius  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself,— probably  in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Lac- woo.  dep.  T‘ae-gan. 
XI.  x.  2,  8. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Chlin. 
IX.  xxvii.  2:  X.  viii.  9. 

(1)  To  flee  to.  Generally  found  along 
with  [{{.  IL  xi.  0:  IV.  ii.  5:  V.  v.  7.  « 
s<rpt,  (2)  To  hurry  to.  XI.  xv.  3. 
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(1)  A place  in  Loo.  tlie  scone  of  n 
bat  lie  between  Ts'e  ami  Loo, — in  pres. 
ilia,  of  T'ftng.  dep.  Ven-Chow.  II.  xvii.  3.  ** 

(2)  the  name  of  n young  prince  j 

of  Tain.  V.  ix.  C. 


The  88th  RADICAL,  jjr. 


A daughter;  a young  lady.  It  is  used 
in  the  text  for  what  we  call  a bride,  the 
daughter  of  some  noble  House,  while  the 
marriage  is  in  process  of  being  celebrated  ; 
and  in  one  case  for  the  same  after  the 
celebration,  with  regard  to  the  final 
ratification  of  the  marriage.  I. ii.  5:  II.  iii. 
5:  III.  xxiv.  3 : VII.  i.  2:  VIII.  ix.  5;  xiv. 

3 ; et  at.  Sec  and  . 

(1)  A clan-name  in  Oh ‘in.  III.  xxv.  1. 
(2)  , a place  unascertained,  the 

scene  of  a covenant  between  duke  Wan 
of  Loo  and  a viscount  of  Boo.  VI.  x.  5. 

(1)  As,  like.  III.  vii.  2.  (2)  Togo 
to.  II.  iii.  5;  v.  2,  9;  xviii.  I : V.  xxvi.  5;  I 
et  al.  (3)  In  names.  » — see  | 

the  name  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Ke-sun  clan  in  Loo.  X.  x.  3; 
xi.  7;  xiii.  7;  xiv.  1;  xvi.  G;  xxxi.  2:  XI. 

T4  <4> 

The  surname  of  the  descendants  of  the 
gn  at  Yu.  Used  of  ladies  of  the  House  of  . 
K‘e,  who  were  married  to  marquises  of 
Loo.  IX.  iv.  3,  5:  XI.  xv.  0,  13. 

(1)  In  names.  the  name: 

— 1st,  of  a prince  of  Ts‘aou,  II.  ix.  4, 
afterwards  earl.  III.  xxiii.  9;  2d,  of  an 
officer  of  Tsin,  VI.  vi.  7.  the 

name  of  an  earl  of  K4e,  IX.  vi.  1. 

»•  the  name  of  another  earl  of  K‘o,  X.  1 
vi.  1 . jjfa,  the  name  of  a great  officer 
of  Wei.  XII.  iii.  1,  (2)  jffe,  a city 
of  Ts‘e, — in  pros.  dis.  of  Ping-yin,  dep. 
T'ae-gan.  IV.  i.  4. 

The  name  of  a cadet  of  the  House  of 
Ts‘ae,  and  high  officer.  XI.  iv/3:  XII. 
iv.  5. 

The  surname  of  the  ruling  House  of 
Ts‘e.  It  occurs  generally,  if  not  only,  in 
connexion  with  ladies  of  that  house,  mar- 
ried to  marquises  of  L«h>,  and  is  followed 
for  the  most  part  hy  equivalent,  in 
such  a connexion,  to  our*  • lady.’.II.Jii. 

G,  8;  xviii.  1 : III.  ii.  4:  VI.  iv.  2;  et 
mepe.  The  suniAine'of  the  House  of  Ke 
ix.  1.  A tribe  of  the  Jung 
were  also  distinguished  a?*  the  Keang 
Jung,  and  said  to  he  descended  somehow 
from  Yuou’s  chief-minister.  V.  xxxiii.  3;  ; 
and  see  the  Chuen  on  IX.  xiv.  I.  But  all  I 
the  Keang  pretended  to  trace  their  ' 
lineage  up  to  Shiu-iimig. 


Joe 


yi,t4J 


y,un 


The  snrnnme  of  the  royal  House  of 
Chow.  n princess  of  the  royal 

House.  III.  i.  3 ; xi.  4.  The  surname  of 
the  House  of  Loo.  We  have 
the  duke's  eldest  daughter  : ^ $}£,  llie 
duke's  third  daughter ; &c.  L ii.  G ; vii.  I : 
III.  xxv.  4 ; xxvii.  I,  4;  «/•  sape.  All  tho 
Kes  trm  ed  their  lineage  up  to  Hwang-te. 

a city  of  K‘e, — in  pres.  dis. 
of  t'lino-ohing,  dep.  Ts‘ing-chow.  I iv.  1. 
-ii  R P****  tlie  pres, 

dis. of  Hung,  dep.  Fung-ynng,  Gan-hwruy. 
V.  xv.  12.  a place  in  Ts‘e,  the 

site  not  satisfactorily  determined.  VIII. 
ii.  4.  . a city  of  Choo, — in  the 

pres.  Tsc-ning  Chow,  dep.  Y’en-chow.  V. 
xxxiii.  G.  fill  -^jrt  acc.  to  Too  Yu,  a 
city  of  K*e ; and  further  ace.  to  Kung- 
ynng,  the  above.  But  from  the 

text  we  should  not  infer  that  it  was  in 
K‘e  at  all.  VII.  xv.  7. 

A wife.  III.  xxiv.  G.  But  it  is  used 
for  the  lady,  when  she  was  only  what  we 
call  a bride.  III.  xix.  3 f?):  V.  xxv.  3; 
xxxi.  7:  VL  iv.  2 (?):  VII.  i.  3:  VIII. 
xiv.  a. 

To  escort  ladies  to  the  harem  of  a new- 
ly married  wife.  III.  xix.  3:  VIII.  viii. 
11  ; ix.  G;  x.  4. 

(I)  JW  the  name:— 1st,  of  a 
viscount  of  T‘fing,  V.  xix.  1 ; 2d,  of  a 
scion  of  the  House  of  Loo,  and  a great 
officer,  the  soil  of  Sliuh-heili  in  VII.  xvii. 
7.  VIII.  ii.  3;  vi.  G;  viii.  3;  xvii.  10;  3d, 
of  a prince  of  Ts'oo,  VIII.  ii.  9;  vi.  9 ; vii. 
5;  ix.  10:  IX.  iii.  1 ; 4th,  of  another  high 
officer  of  1*00,  a grandson  of  duke  Chwang, 
and  son  of  Chung  Suy  in  VII.  viii.  3, 

via  *t.  2 (2)  JUL  . 

A city  of  Ts*e, — in  pres.  dis.  of  T'ae- 
gan,  dep.  T'ae-gan.  II.  iii.  1. 


THE  32m  RADICAL. 

(1)  A son.  I.  iii.  5:  V.  v.  2;  ix.  G. 
Standing  alone,  and  followed  by  a name, 
it  denotes  a son  of  the  ruling,  or  just 
deceased,  marquis  of  Loo.  II.  vi.  5:  III. 
xxxii  5:  VI.  xviii.  (»:  IX.  xxxi.  8. 

T-.— & HIT-.—  ILL  3E 

king's  son,  a son  of  the  reigning  or 
some  previous  sovereign.  VI.  iii.  2:  VII. 
X.  12;  xv.  5(£4L  '"If 
is  a remarkable  inversion  of  the 
terms);  IX.  xxx.  5:  X.  xxii.  9. 

—see  (2)  In  the  sense  of  prince 

and  successor  in  the  Slate,  the  father 
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being  dead  but  not  yet  buried.  V . ix.  7 : ) Z,t£ 
xxviii.  IS:  XI.  1».  2.  Observe  tliecaseof  | "*» 
in  V.  xxviil.  8.  (3)  A daughter. 

VI.  xii.  3;  xiv.  12;  xv.  11;  VII.t.  3.  (4) 

In  the  sense  of  officer;  after  the  clan- 
name  or  the  designation.  IV.  i.  f>;  ii.  fi. 

(5)  In  designations.  LILT. 

- f ■ III.  Vi  1.  ^ j||,  XIL  xvi. 

2.  (6)  The  fourth  of  the  titles  of  no- 
bility ,«viscount.  V.  xi.  2 ; xiv.  2 ; xxii.  2 ; 
xxiii  4 ; et  aapumime.  (7)  The  surname 
of  the  House  of  Sung,  as  representing  . 
the  dynasty  of  Sliang  or  Yin.  I.  ii.  7.  ; 
Observe  ^ in  XII.  xii.  2.  (8)  A f tun;/ 
calendnric  branch-character.  II.  xviii.  2 : 

VII.  xvii.  1 ; el  al. 

ZL  a)  7L5C*  the  designation  of  a minis-  \ 

k 'ung  ter  of  Sung,  from  whom  sprang  the  K‘ung 
clan  or  family,  to  which  Confucius  belong-  | 
ed.  II.  ii.  1.  We  find  it  as  Confucius’ clan 
or  surname  in  XII.  xvi.  8.  (2)  A clan-  ! 

name  in  Wei.  VII.  xiv.  1:  XI.  xv.  12.  i 
(8)  A clan-name  in  Ch‘»n.  IX.  xxvii.  2:  1 
X.  vlii.  9. — There  was  also  a K*ung  clan  j 
in  Ch*ing,  individuals  of  which  are  men-  I 
tinned  in  the  Chuen.  I . 

A comet.  VI.  xiv.  5:  X.  xvii.  5 : XII. 

xiii.  9;  xiv.  13.  J|l  and  >|||  tsumj 

are  now  the  ordinary  designations  of  a 
comet.  From  the  style  of  the  three  , 
passages  in  the  text,  I conclude  that  1^2  ^ 

is  descriptive  of  the  appearance  or  motion  \ 

of  the  /||  or  star.  That  the  texts  refer  UnJ 
to  a comet  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

JX-  rFlie  honorary  or  sacrificial  title  of  a 
marquis  of  TsV.  V.  xxvii.  3 ; of  an  earl 
heaou  0f  K*e.  I X.  xxiii.  4. 

(1)  The  4th  (or,  it  may  be,  the  3d)  in  j 
—jr  the  order  of  birth,  so  Upcoming  a desig-  j 
**  nation.  II.  ix.  1;  xvii.  5:  III.  iii.  4:  V.  ^ 

xiv.  2;  xv.  9;  tt  al.  ^ in  V.  xvi. 

2,  is  the  designation  and  name  of  the  son 
of  duke  Hwan,  from  whom  came  the  Kc 
or  Ke-sun  family  in  Loo.  (2)  The  third 
or  last.  X.  xxv.  4.  (8)  the 

clan-name  of  the  third  of  the  great  clans 
of  Loo.  VI.  vi.  2,  3;  xv.  1,  9;  xvi.  1; 
xviii.  8:  VII.  i.  4 ; x.  15:  VIII.  ii.  3;  vi.  1 uut,n 
10 ; ix.  5 ; xi.  3 ; xvi.  12,  14 ; el  tapinuue. 

(1)  The  eldest.  XII.  xii.  2.  (2) 


pu A 


Vi 

yueii 

tc 


To  retire,  to  withdraw.  A euphemism 
for— to  flee.  III.  i.  2:  IV.  ii.  4 : X.  xxv. 
r». 


min;/ 


(1)  Grandson; — which  meaning  is;  g 
apparent  in  ; see^V.  We  find  ^,y, 

also  in  various  clan-names,  such  as 
(see 

4 % (“•  4)4i&  <«•  & S, 

M -£&  (,ce  >;)$)  (2>  A c,»n  nan,c  | 

of  Wei.  VII.  vi  1 ; vii.  1 : VIII.  ii.  2,  8 ; i 
iii.  11,  12,  13  ; iv  4 ; vii.  9 ; et  tape. 


THE  4(>tii  RADICAL.  . 

the  place  of  a meeting 
between  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and  others, 
situation  undetermined.  XI.  x.  9. 

The  name:— 1st.  of  a mnrquis  of  Wei, 
I.  iv.  2 ; 2d,  of  a minister  of  lVoo,  V.  iv. 
3.  . , 

The  State  of  Sung,  of  which  the  capital 
was  Shang-k*ew,  •*  name  remaining  in 
the  dis.  so  called  of  dept.  Kwei-tih.  The 
country  embraced  in  that  department 
was  the  principal  part  of  the  dukedom  of 
Sung;  but  it  comprehended  also  portions 
of  the  pres,  provinces  of  Kenng-soo  and 
(ian-hwuy.  Its  dukes  had  the  surname 
Tste  (-^-),  as  being  the  representatives 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty  of  Sliang. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  text, 
like  the  names  of  other  States,  frequently 
denotes  the  capital  city  of  the  State.  I.  l. 
5;  iii.  6,  8;  v.  5;  et  passim. 

(1)  Connected  with— having  the  same 
surname  as — the  rulers  of  the  State,  in 
connexion  with  which  we  And  the  term. 
IU.xxiv.6(^#^f).  (2)  A clan-name 

in  Ch‘in.  XII.  xiv.  (J,  13. 

(1)  The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: 
— 1st,  of  a marquis  of  Wei,  VIII.  xv.  1 ; 
2d,  of  a marchioness  of  Loo,  IX.  iv.  5 ; 
3d,  of  an  earl  of  Giving,  X.  xxviii.  4 ; 4th, 
of  a marquis  of  Loo  (who  gives  the  title  to 
Book  XI.)  XL  xv.  12,  and  of  his  wife,  13. 
(2)  The  name 1st,  of  a great  officer  of 
Sung,  IX.  xxix.  5:  X.  xii.  3;  et  al.;  2d,  of 
nn  earl  of  Secli,  XI.  xii.  1. 

The  name: — 1st.  of  a great  officer  of 
Ch‘ing.  I.  viii.  2;  2d,  of  a great  officer  of 
Ts'oo,  X.  xxvii.  8. 

0)  *£  tp.  the  name  of  a great 

officer  of  Ts*oo.  V.  xxi.  G:  VI.  x.  8.  (2) 

aft.  the  name  of  a great  officer  of 

Clvin.  IX.  xxiv.  11. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title:— -1st, 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Chow,  VII.  xvi.  2 ; 
2d,  of  a mnrquis  of  Loo  (who  gives  its 
title  to  Book  VII.),  VIII.  i.  2;  3d,  of  a 
marquis  of  Ts'ae,  I.  viii.  7;  4th,  of  a 
marquis  of  Wei,  II.  xiii.  2;  5th.  of  an  earl 
of  Ts  aou,  VIII.  xiii.  3. 

(1)  A temple  or  shrine-house,— that 
of  the  first  duke  of  Loo.  VI.  xiii.  5 
( |||*  (2)  A House  or  family.  X. 

xxii.  6 (^  ?§?,  the  royal  House). 

(1)  A palace.  V.  xx.  3:  IX.  xxxi  2. 
(2)  A temple  or  shrine  house.  I.  v.  4 : 
III.  xxiii.  8;  xxiv.  1:  VIII.  iii.  4;  vi.  2: 
X.  xv.  2:  XI  i.  6:  XII.  iii.  3.  (3) 
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(1)  The  chief-minister.  V.  ix.  2;  xxx.  fal 
7.  (2)  Another  officer  of  the  king,  7fr 

whom  we  may  designate  assistant  or  sub-  y1’1 
administrator.  I.  i.  4:  II.  iv.  2. 


A clan-name  in  Chow.  II.  viii.  2;  xv.  1.  , 

CO  C2) 

(l)  A small  State, — in  the  pres.  Tung-  I 
p'ing  Chow,  dcp.  T*ae-gan,  Its  chiefs  | 
were  barons,  with  the  surname  Fung  j 
( JH)-  I-  i- « ! Till.  5 : III.  x.  a.  (2)  The  JMU 
name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ke-sun 
elan.  IX.  vi.  7 ; vii.  5 ; ix.  2 ; xiv.  1,  7 ; 
xv,  4 ; tt  at. 

fl)  A calendaric  branch-character.  I. 
viit.  2 : II.  xii.  2 ; tt  passim,  (2)  The 
name: — 1st,  of  a great  officer  of  Ch*in, 

IX.  xxiii.  5 ; 2d,  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin, 

XI.  xiii.  6. 

(1)  A city  of  Keu, — in  pres.  di*.  of 
Ch‘ang,  dep.  Lac-chow.  I.  ii.  6.  (2) 

M the  name  of  a viscount  of  Keu. 

IX.  xxxi.  7. 

^j|[J  the  name  of  a prince  of  Ch‘in. 

III.  xxii.  8. 


(1)  A clan-name  in  Wei,  VI.  iv.  6: 

IX.  xxvii.  3 ; tt  at.  (2)  The  name: — 

1st.  of  a great  officer  of  Sung,  X.  xx.  4 ; 

xxi.  3 ; xxiii.  2;  2d,  of  an  earl  of  Ching,  raj 

X.  xxviii.  3;  3d,  of  a viscount  of  T‘tng.  sjiang 
X.  xxviii.  5 ; 4th,  of  a baron  of  Heu,  IX. 

«'i.  8.  (8)  Sg  ty,  a city  of  Loo, — i 
in  pres.  dis.  of  Yu-t*ae,  dep.  Yen-chow. 

V.  vii.  4. 


To  place.  XII.  xiv.  3. 

A chamber  of  the  palace.  We  have 
& the  State  chamber,  III.  xxxii.  ( 
4:  VII.  xviii.  7 : VIII.  xviii.  11;  ^ 
the  Small  chamber,  V.  xxxiii.  11; 
and  the  High  chamber,  XL  xv.  5. 

/{:,  the  name  of  an  earl  of  Ch‘ing. 
II.  xi.  2. 

(1)  To  yield  fruit.  V.  xxxiii.  12.  (2) 
Written  probably  the  name  of  a 
duke  of  Chow.  II.  vi.  1. 

The  name  of  a viscount  of  Ts‘oo.  IX. 
xiii.  3. 


ym 


uA 


Precious,  valuable.  ^ -|y,  the  pre- 
cious sceptre  of  jade.  XI.  viii.  16;  ix.  3. 

THE  4 1st  RADICAL.  tJa 


chen 


(1)  The  name  of  & great  officer  of  Ta‘e.  (e 
IX.  xxvii.  1 ; xxviii.  6.  (2)  #4  A’tl,c 
name  of  a marquis  of  Ta‘ae.  II.  xvii.  4.  I 


(l)  The  name  of  an  officer  of  Little 
Choo.  XII.  xiv.  2.  (2)  nm  — see 

THE  42.1  RADICAL.  /Jv 

Sm.ll,  little.  (1)  yj,|g,-.eeg* 
(2)  A'  JQ*  is  the  designation  employed 
for  a marchioness  of  Loo,  in  the  record 
of  her  burial.  See  # c8> 

the  name  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  famous 
‘duke  Hwan.’  111.  ix.  3:  V.  xvii.  5.  (4) 
/J>  apparently  a city  of  Loo.  Ill, 
xxxii.  1.  (6)  ^||,  the  name  of  a 

small  State,  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  T‘ing,  dep. 
Yen-chow.  It  first  appears  in  the  text 
under  the  name  of  E ( ),  in  the  5th 
year  of  duke  Chwang,  when  it  was  only 
an  attached  territory  of  Sung.  After- 
wards its  lords  were  made  viscounts,  and 
the  name  changed  to  Little  Choo.  V.  vii. 
2 : IX.  ii.  9 ; tt  strpt. 

The  name  of  an  officer  of  Chow.  XI. 
xiv.  9. 


THE  44th  RADICAL.  J*. 

(1)  A clan-name  of  an  officer  of  Ch‘ing, 
who  accompanied  duke  Yin  to  Loo.  This, 
however,  is  uncertain,  as  is  the  reading 
in  I.  iii.  4.  (2)  The  name  of 
a State  in  the  royal  domain  of  Chow, — in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  E-yang,  dep.  Ho- nan. 
Its  lords  were  viscounts.  VIIL  xvi.  10; 
xvii.  2. 

(1)  To  dwell,  to  reside.  V.  xxiv.  4: 
X.  xxii.  7 ; xxvi.  2,  5 ; xxvii.  1 ; xxviii.  8. 
(2)  The  name  of  a viscount  of  Ts‘oo.  X. 
xxvi.  6. 

A clan-name  in  Ts‘oo.  It  originated 
from  the  K*euh-hea,  mentioned  in  the 
Clmen  appended  to  II.  xi.  1.  V.  iv.  3 : IX. 
xxv.  8 ; xxvii.  2 : X.  v.  2. 

(1)  A roof.  VI.  xiii.  5.  (2)  KM- 
a place  in  the  royal  domain, — in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Wei-ch‘uen,  dep  K‘ae-fung. 
L ▼iii.  6. 

the  name  of  a viscount 
(though  not  so  designated  in  the  text)  of 
Keu.  X.  i.  8. 

(1)  The  name  of  a prince  of  Ts‘ae. 
IX.  xx.  5.  (2)  jjjjjJ  (the  reading  of 
Kung  and  Kuh  in  I.  ii.  5),  the  name  of  a 
great  officer  of  Ke  (^^)- 
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THE  4«;rii  RADICAL.  |Jj 
(1)  A mountain,  a hill.  VIII.  v.  4 

(M  ll|>-  (*>  In  vm.  *».  ».  |Ij 

appears  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a great 
officer  of  Sung ; but  it  is  an  abbreviation 
for  |J_|,  the  designation  of  the  offi- 
cer intended.  (3)  til  ft  the  HiU 
Jung,  is  another  name  for  the  lb  ft 
or  northern  Jung.  III.  xxx.  7. 

■^r  |y,  a place  in  Ts‘oo,  the  scene  of 
a battle  between  Ts'oo  and  Woo, — in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  T‘ang-too,  dep.  T‘ae-p‘ing, 
Gan-hwuy.  X.  xvii.  6. 

A small  State,  acknowledging  the 
jurisdiction  of  Ts*in, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Hoo,  dep.  Se-gau.  Sheti-se.  VII.  i.  13. 

A clan-name  in  T»‘c.  VII.  x.  5:  VIII. 
xviii.  14:  IX.  i.  3;  xxiv.  5;  xxv.  1,  2. 

(1)  To  fall  down.  Used  of  a land-slip. 
V.  xiv.  3:  VIII.  v.  4.  (2)  To  die.  The 
tenn  appropriate  to  narrate  the  death  of 
a king.  I.  iii.  3:  II.  xv.  2 ; «■(«/. 

A city  in  what  was  a kind  of  neutral 
territory  between  Ch'ing  and  Sung.  XII. 
xiii.  1. 


TIIE  47th  RADICAL. 


<«■ 


JH 

chow 


(1)  A small  State,  hold  by  Keangs, — 
in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Gan-k’ow,  dep.Ts'ing- 
cliow.  II.  v.  9.  Its  ruler  appears  as  a 
duke,  and  visits  the  court  of  Ts'aou, 
apparently  abandoning  his  own  State, 
which  was  then  absorbed  by  K*e 
(2)  In  names.  j-wn  see  H- 
y||,  the  name  of  a marquis  of  Turn.  VIII. 
xvi.L  2.  ^5  J %. 

— see  % (3)  In  names  of  places. 

a city  of  Ts‘e,— in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Lae- woo,  dep.  T‘ae-gan.  VII.  i.  6.  J«|»J , 

nlso  a city  of  Ts‘e, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
T'&ng,  dep.  Yen-chow.  XII.  xiv.  3,  9.  »J*|»| 
% a city  of  Ts‘oo,— in  the  pres.  Show 
Chow,  dep.  Fung-yang.  Gan-hwuy.  VIII. 
Tii  7:  X.  xiii.  12:  XII.  ii.  8. 

— a city  on  the  borders  between  Loo  and 
Ts‘e,  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Tung-p'ing,  dep. 
T‘ae-gan.  X.  xxv.  5. 

HI  (1)  To  build  nests  in  trees.  X.  xxv.  3. 

(2)  A State,  lying  between  Woo  and 
ch'aou  Ts'oo, — in  pres.  dis.  ofCIraou,  dep.  Leu- 
chow,  Gan-hwuy.  VI.  xii.  4:  IX.  xxv.  10: X. 
xxiv.  6.  The  lords  of  Ch'aou  were  earls, 
but  their  surname  is  unknown.  (3)  The 
name  of  a great  officer  of  Sung.  XII.  vi. 
10;  xii.  5;  xiv.  9. 


THE  48th  RADICAL.  T- 
The  name  of  a prince  of  Ch'ing.  IX.  v.  3. 
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THE  4&tu  RADICAL. 


A calendaric  stem-character.  1.  iiL  1 : 
II.  xiii.  1 ; et  pattim. 

A calendaric  branch -character.  I.  iii.  1 : 
II-  xiii.  1;  ft  passim. 

A considerable  State,  the  name  of  which 
remnins  in  the  dis.  so  called  of  dep. 
Ch'ung-k*ing,  Sze-clruou.  Its  lords  were 
Kes,  and  had  the  title  of  viscount.  VI. 
xvi.  G. 


THE  80th  RADICAL,  rfl  • 

To  lead.  I.  ii.  3 ; iv.  5 : V.  i.  9 ; xxvii. 
4 ; et  /passim. 

•rjj*  ft.—"*  Jfi: 

(1)  A army,  a force.  I.  ii.  3;  iv.  6: 

II.  xiii.  1 ; et  jtassitn.  (2) 

capital.  See  (3)  In  names.  ^ 
0®.  a prince  of  Loo.  I.  i 7. 

sec  %■  ffi.  C®.  an  internuncius  of 
Ch'in.  X.  viii.  4. 

Pieces  of  silk, — offered  in  contracting 
a marriage.  III.  xxii.  6:  VI.  ii. 8:  VIII. 
viii. 5.  Offered  to  a recently  married  wife. 

III.  xxiv.  6. 

THE  51st  RADICAL.  Y". 


Inn 

¥ 

p'ing 


A clan-name  in  Ch'in.  X.  viii.  4. 

(1)  Peace,  friendship,  I.  vi.  1.  To 
make  peace.  VII.  xv.  2 : XI.  x.  1 : XII.  xv. 
7.  To  reconcile.  VII.  iv.  1.  (2)  The 
honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st,  of  a 
marquis  of  Tsin,  X.  X.  6 ; 2d,  of  a duke  of 
Sung,  X.  xi.  1 ; 2d,  of  an  earl  of  Ts'aou, 
X.  xviii.  4;  4th,  of  a marquis  of  Ts'ae,  X. 
xxi.  1 ; 5th,  of  an  earl  of  K'e,  X.  xxiv.  7. 


(3)  jfjg.  the  name  of  a marquis  of 
Ch'in.  VII.  x 8.  f4)  In  names  of  places. 

j’j'j,— ,oe  M 'Y  |^  « city  of 
Loo, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Sin-fae.  dep.  Tsc- 
nan.  VII.  viii.  II.  fy  , — see  . 

(1)  An  year.  Li.  I : ii.  1 : et  passim. 
(2)  In  the  phrase  to  have  a 
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gm»]  or  plentiful  year.  II.  Hi.  10:VlI.xri. 
4.  (2)  The  name  of  a prince  of  Ta*e,  I. 
vii.  4 : II.  iii.  9. 

THE  52n  KADICAI,.  £ . 


A city  of  Sung, — in  pros.  dis.  of  K-nou- 
shing,  dep.  Kwei-tili.  III.  xvi.  4 ; xxvii.  2. 


m 

ye  ic 

&&  A great  officer  of  Sung.  X.  xxxii.  4 : 
U XI  i.  1. 


THE  53  n RADICAL. 


r- 


lam/ 


is 

fhto 

Uf 

yuuy 


krw 


n 

/in 


(1)  A c.ilendarie  stem-character.  I. 

ii.  4;  iii.  3,  G:  II.  x.  1;  et  passim.  (2) 
The  mime  ol  a great  officer  of  Tain.  VIII. 

iii.  12,  13.  We  have  also  )k  & "ic 
name  of  a viscount  ot  Keu.  X.  xxiii.  G. 

JH;  Jt  -.ee  Jt. 

(1)  A small  State  of  which  little  is 
known. — iti  the  pres.  dis.  of  Chuh-shan. 
dep.  Yuti-vang,  lloo-pili.  VI.  xvi.  6.  (2) 
sr-  Hf-  a State  held  by  Yens,  descend- 
ant-* of  Kaou-yaou, — in  the  pres.  dep.  of 
Leu-chow,  Gan-hwuy.  VIII.  xvii.  14. 
.Stables.  III.  xxix.  1. 

An  ancestral  temple.  V.  xv.  10:  VI.  vi. 
i ]*$]•  <cn,P^e  the  duke  of 

Chow  in  Loo . 11.  ii.  4 : V.  viii.  4 : VI.  ii. 
6:  VII.  viii.  8. 

A granary.  II.  xiv.  4.  See  W 


3 

tmy 

% 

fuh 

& 

hu'amj 

m‘ 

te 

& 

fieen 


m 

joh 

m 

chany 

#8 

k'oic 


THE  57m  RADICAL,  pj  . 


(1)  A bow.  XI.  viii.  1«;  ix.  3.  (2) 
The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Loo.  IX. 
xxx.  G : X.  ii.  2 ; iii.  2 ; v.  6 ; vi.  8 ; vii.  3 ; 
ix.  1 ; x.  3 ; xi.  1 ; xiii.  1 ; xv.  2. 

Not.  II.  x.  3:  V.  xxvi.  2:  VI.  xiv.  7 ; 
xvi.  1. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Ch‘ing. 
XII.  vii.  G. 

A younger  brother.  1.  vii.  4 : II.  xiv.  8 ; 
eta/. 

The  name  of  a small  State,  whose  lords 
were  viscounts,  with  the  surname  of  Wei 
— in  the  pres.  dis.  of  K'e-sliwuy, 
dep.  Hwang  chow,  Hno-pih.  V.  v.  6. 

The  name: — 1st.  of  a great  officer  of 
Sung,  IX.  vi.  2;  2d,  of  u great  officer  of 
Ts*e.  X.  i.  2 ; xi.  7. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Ts'e.  X. 
xxix.  1 ; xxxii.  4 : XII.  vi.  4. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Loo,  I. 
v.  7 ; 2d.  of  n great  officer  of  Sung,  XI.  x. 
12 ; xi.  1 ; 8d.  of  a great  officer  of  Wei, 
XL  xii.  4;  xiii.  4;  xiv.  12:  XII.  x.  8. 


tsrnmj 

K 


yen 

lien 


m 

#/* 


The  name: — 1st.  of  an  earl  of  Ts*ami, 
VIII.  xiii.  4 ; 2d,  of  a marquis  of  'IVae, 
X.  xiii.  9 ; xxi.  5. 


THE  54tii  RADICAL. 


? long.  Descriptive  somehow  of  the 
ducal  stnblcs  in  Loo.  III.  xxix.  1. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Ts^. 
IX.  xxv.  8 ; xxvii.  2. 


THE  56th  RADICAL. 

To  put  to  death,  to  murder;— the  term 
appropriated  to  the  death  of  a ruler  by  a 
subject,  or  of  a father  by  a son.  I.  iv.  2: 
II.  ii.  I : III.  viii.  5;  xii.  3:  VI.  i.  10;  xiv. 
9 ; xvi.  7 ; xviii.  3 : VII.  ii.  4 ; iv.  8;  x.  8 : 
VIII.  xviii.  2 : IX.  xxv.  1 ; xxvi.  1 ; xxix. 
4;  xxx.  2;  xxxi.  7:  X.  xiii.  2;  xix  2: 
xxvii.  2,  10.  XI.  xiii.  8:  XII.  vi.  8;  xiv.  10. 


THE  .'liiii  RADICAL. 

The  name  of  u marquis  of  Tein.  X.  x.  4. 

}H\0 

(0  4*,  the  nnnie  of  a great  of- 

p'iny  fleer  of  Loo.  VI.  xi.  2;  xiv.  3.  (2)  In 
names  of  places.  ^ fJjj,  n place,  pro- 
bably, in  Ts'in, — ncc.  to  Too  Yu,  in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  I’ih-shwuy.  dep.  T uog-chow, 
Shen-sc  VI.  ii.  1.  a city  of 

Sung. — in  prc*.  dis.  of  T'ling-shan,  dep. 
Kcu-chow,  Keang-soo.  VIII.  xviii.  5:  IX. 
i.  2. 


& 


n 

(ih 


THE  60th  RADICAL.  . 

The  name  of  a Slate,  w hose  lords  wore 
viscounts,  with  the  surname  of  Ying 
),— in  l he  pres.  Sze  Chow,  Gan-hwuy. 
Seu  was  occupied  by  tribes  of  the  Jung 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Chow  dynasty 
A chief  is  said  to  have  usurped  the  title 
of  king,  and  to  have  liecn  put  to  death 
by  king  Muh,  who  reconstituted  the  State. 
III.  xxvi.  4 : V.  iii.  3:  VI.  i.  7 : X.  iv.  2, 
4 ; et  a/. 

(1)  To  get.  XL  ix.  3.  (2)  gj\ 

the  name: — 1st,  of  a great  officer  of  Ts‘«h», 
who  lost  the  battle  of  Shing-puh,  V. 
xxviii.  6;  2d.  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Shull  sun  elan  in  Loo.  VI.  iii.  I ; ix.  3; 
xi.  G ; xviii.  5. 
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$ 

t»‘ung 


yu 


f'ov 


id' 


& 

kt 

tfc 


k'xrat 


To  accord  with,  to  be  favourable.  In 
the  phrase  used  of  the  result 

of  divination  as  adverse.  V.  xxxi.  3: 

VIII.  x.  2:  XI.  tIL  f;  ix.  2. 

(1)  In  II.  xiv.  4 we  have  the  phrase 
mm  , meaning  the  granary  connected  j 
with  the  ancestral  temple,  in  which  the 
grain  grown  in  the  field  said  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  ruler  was  stored.  is, 

perhaps, -=ducal,  that  which  was  specially 
connected  with  the  duke.  (2)  In  names. 

flip  *£■-'”  m £&  ,he  n»me 

of  a duke  of  Sung.  V.  lx.  1. 

To  return.  VI.  viii.  6 : VII.  vUL  2 : X. 
ii.  4 ; et  al. 

Again.  In  the  phmse  ^ 

A « denotes  the  return  to  his 
dignity  and  position  by  a prince  who  has 
been  in  exile  or  degraded  for  a time.  II. 
xv.  5 : V.  xxviii.  2,  19,  21:  VII.  xv.  3: 

IX.  xxvi.  3 ; et  al. 

In  names.  an  officer  of 

Ch‘in.  Head  of  the  Hea  family.  VIL  x.  8. 

ii--*"  Gifi 


THE  61st  RADICAL. 


In  a name : — See 

In  a name: — ft  ,B.  8“  ft- 

Tbc  name  of  an  officer  of  Choo.  X. 
xxvii.  G. 

The  name  of  an  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  from 
whom  the  text  strangely  withholds  his 
title.  II.  xi.  G;  xv.  5. 

(1 J Constant,  regular.  the 

regular  stars.  III.  vii.  2.  (2)  The  name 
of  a great  officer  of  Ts*e.  XII.  xiv.  3. 

»J^,  a prince  of  Kcu.  X.  xiv.  6. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin. 
V.  x.  3. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st. 
of  a marquis  of  Loo,  1.  i.  4 ; 2d,  of  a mar- 
quis of  Ts*o,  VII.  x.  10;  3d.  of  a marquis 
of  Ch‘in,  XI.  iv.  6;  4th,  of  an  earl  ofTs*in, 
XII.  iv.  2;  5th,  of  an  earl  of  Sceh,  XII. 

x.  10. 

(1)  The  name: — 1st,  of  a great  officer 
of  Wei,  IX.  xxvii.  2;  xxviii.  2;  2d,  of 
another  officer  of  Wei,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  text,  X.  i.  2 ; 3d,  of  a marquis 
of  Wei,  X.  vii.  5.  (2)  Si  the 

name  of  a place,  situation  unknown.  II. 

xi.  1. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st,  I 
of  a marquis  of  Wei,  IX.  xvi.  1 ; 2d.  of  a 
viscount  of  Clioo,  X.  i.  10;  3d,  ufi  bam 


A IT  (IS 


of  Heu,  X.  xix.  5;  4th,  of  an  earl  of 
Ts“aou.  X.  xxviii.  1 ; 5th,  of  a viscount  of 
T*ang,  X.  xxviii.  6;  6th,  of  an  earl  of  K‘e, 

XI.  iv.  10;  7th,  of  a marquis  of  IVe, 

XII.  x.  7. 

In  names.  ,— see 

(1 ) A clan-name  in  Ts*e.  IX.  xxiii.  5 : 
xxvii.  J;  xxviii.  G:  X.  iv.  5.  (2)  The 
name  of  a great  officer  of  Kcu.  III.  xxvii. 
5:  V.  XXT.  7.  (3)  Jgj|  the  name 
of  a prince  of  Loo,  a son  of  duke  II  wan, 
and  ancestor  of  the  Chung-sun  family. 
III.  ii.  2 ; xxxii.  6 : IV.  ii.  5. 

(1)  The  name  of  a prince  of  Loo.  X. 

(2)-  M 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title  of  a 
marquis  of  Ch*in.  XI.  viii.  12. 


THE  li2n  RADICAL. 


MOW 

>k 

stuh 


'Jft 

jun9 


A cnlendaric  stem-character.  I.  iv.  2 : 

II.  i.  1$  III.  xL  2;  et pauim. 

(1)  A calendaric  branch-character.  I. 
iii.  8 ; x.  3 ; et  passim.  (2)  The  name  of 
a minister  of  Sung.  IX.  xv.  I : X.  i.  2. 

(I)  The  name  of  a great  officer  of 
Wei.  XI.  xiv.  1.  (2)  To  guard  a terri- 
tory. V.  xxviii.  2 : IX.  v.  9 ; x.  9. 

The  name  appropriate  to  designate  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  west ; hut  we  find  Jung 
in  many  different  quarters.  1.  ii.  1,  4 : III. 
xviii.  2 ; xxi.  4 ; xxiv.  8 ; xxvi.  1,2;  ft  at. 

Specially,  we  have:— the  ill  3®  in  III. 
xxx.  7 ; xxxi.  4, — another  name  for  the 
or  northern  Jung,  VI.  viii.  5; 
who  had  their  seat  in  the  pres, 
dep.  of  Ho-nan;  the  who  had 

their  seat  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  P‘ing-luli, 
Keae  chow,  Shan-se;  ^ 

who  were  removed  by  Tsin  from  their 
earlier  scat  in  dis.  of  Tun-hwang.  dep. 
Gan-se,  Kan-suh,  totlie  pres.  dis.  of  Kung, 
dep.  Ho-nan,  X.  xvii.  4 ; a tribe 

in  the  pres.  Joo  Chow,  Ho-nan  ; and  the 
said  to  be  a branch  of  the  Jung 
(uLuh-liwIn,  V.  xxxiii.  3. 


(1)  To  settle,  to  pacify.  II.  ii.  3.  (2) 
Also  written  a city  of  Loo, — in  the 
cAH»g  pres.  dis.  of  Ming-yang,  dep.  Yen-chow. 
II.  vi.  2 : III.  xxx.  2:  IX.  xv.  3,  4;  et  al. 
(3;  f&m  , — see  (4)  The  name : 

— 1st,  of  a prince  of  Sung,  VIII.  xv.  Jf; 
2d,  of  a duke  of  Sung,  X.  x.  6;  3d,  of  an 
earl  of  K*e.  XI.  iv.  5 ; 4th.  of  a baron  of 
Heu.  XII.  xiii.  2;  5th,  of  a great  officer 
of  Wei,  XII.  xvi.  2.  (6)  A elan- name 
in  Ts‘oo.  X.  xii.  G.  (G)  'flic*  honorary 
or  sacrificial  title:  —1st.  of  n marchioness 
of  Loo,  VI.  v.  2;  ix.  13;  ix.  13;  2d,  of  a 


rk 

siting 
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ft 


ft 

tetany 

U'iny 

ft 

ts'tih 


tat 


mnniuis  of  Loo,  (who  gives  the  title  to 
Book  VIII.),  VIII.  xviii.  15;  3d,  of  an 
earl  of  Ts‘aou,  IX.  xix.  6;  4th,  of  a vis- 
count of  T'ang,  X.  iii.  3. 

(1)  Our;  ua.  II.  xviii.  5:IIT.  ix.  6:  V. 
xv. 3:  X II. viii.2; xi  1 \etal  (2) 
the  name  of  a baron  of  lieu,  VII.  xvii.  1. 
IjY  an  officer  of  C’hoo  IX.  xxiii.  3. 

To  kill: — the  term  appropriate  to  the 
murder  of  a ruler  by  a person  of  another 
State.  VII.  xviii.  4.’ 

A city  of  Wei. — in  the  pres.  K‘ae  Chow, 
dep.  Ta-ming,  Chih-le.  VI.  i.  9:  VIII.  xv. 
3:  IX.  ii.  0,  9;  v.  7;  et  a/. 

To  tight  a battle.  II.  x.4;  xii.  9:  V.  xv. 
13;  xviii.  3:  VIII.  ii.  2;  tt  uL 

Called  also  ^ . A city  of  Ch'ing, 

— in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Fan-shwuy,  dep. 
K*ae-fung.  IX.  ix.  5. 

A small  State,  held  by  Taxes  — 

in  the  pres.  dis.  of  K‘auu-shiug,  dep. 
Kwei-tih.  I.  x.6. 


THE  G3u  RADICAL. 


so 


1‘lace.  the  place  where  the 

king  was.  V.  xxviii.  10,  17. 

A city  of  Clring. — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Yuen-woo,  dep.  llwae-k‘ing.  HI.  xxiii. 
10:  VI.  vii.  8;  xv.  10;  xvii.  4:  VII.  ix.  7, 
9:  VIII.  xvi.  14:  X.  xxvii.  4. 


ft. 


fany 

tt 


too 


tt 

tew 


yaott 


pat 


tt 

! tan 

HA 


tiny 


£ 

wdn 


THE  «4tii  RADICAL 


* 

*A/«y 

tt 

c/trh 

m 

shaou 

tt 

pah 

« 

tic  oh 

M 

tlfH 

« 

Mtk 


tseth 


H c'fY  ^unP« — *n  the  pres. 

Suy  Chow.  dep.  Kwei-tih.  VI.  xi.  2. 

A place,  the  situation  of  which  has  not  ; 
been  determined.  II.  xi.  7. 


The  name  of  a prince  of  Chin.  X.  i.  2; 
viii.  19. 

The  name  of  a place,  said  to  be  un- 
ascertained; but  it  is  probably  the  same 
as  y.  v.  XI.  iii.  5. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a great  officer  of 
Tsin,  VIII.  viii.  6;  2d,  of  n great  officer 
of  Wei,  VIII.  xvii.  1 : IX.  xiv.  3* 

An  officer  of  Kcu.  V.  i.  9. 


4 

tow 


sze 


An  officer  of  Loo.  I.  ix.  3. 


m 


(1)  Prisoners  and  sfmils  of  war.  III. 
xxxi.  4 : V.  xxi.  6.  (2)  The  name : — 
1st  of  a duke  of  Sung,  III.  xii.  3;  2d,  of 
an  carl  of  Ch‘ing,  V.  xxxii  2.  (2) 

^ , the  name  of  a claimant  of  the  State 
of  Clioo.  VI.  xiv.  7. 


THE  GGin  RADICAL.  J£. 


To  change.  VII.  iii-  1 : VIII.  vii.  1 : 
XI.  xv.  2:  XII.  I.  3.  Always  in  connex- 
ion with  circumstances  which  made  it 
necessary  to  change  the  bull  for  sacrifice. 

To  seivd  awav.to  banish.  VII.  i.  5:  X. 
viii.  9:  XII.  iii.  7. 


On  account  of : — after  the  word  it  gov- 
erns. IX.  xxx.  9. 


To  relieve,  to  succour.  III.  vi.  1 ; xxviii. 
3 : IV.  i.  2 : V.  i.  2 ; vi.  3 ; et  saspe. 


The  name  of  the  sun  of  K'ing-foo,  tho 
first  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Chung-sun  clan 
in  Loo.  V.  xv.  4 : VI.  i.  9,  1 1 ; ii.  4 ; vii. 
10 ; viii.  6 ; xiv.  8 ; et  al. 


To  defeat.  I.  x.  3 : V.  xxxiii.  3. 
j^f|,  to  suffer  a great  or  disgraceful  de- 
feat. II.  xiii.  1 : III.  ix.  6 ; xxviii.  1 : V. 
xviii.  3 ; et  al. 


X'  tt-8™ 


The  honorary  title  of  a marchioness  of 
Loo.  VII.  viii.  9. 


THE  67tu  RADICAL.  ~^T. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title  ; — 1st, 
of  a marchioness  of  Loo,  III.  xxii.  2 ; 2d, 
of  a marquis  of  Tsin,  the  famous  duke 
Wftn,  V.  xxxiii.  4 ; 3d,  of  a marquis  of 
Loo.  giving  the  title  of  Book  VI.,  VL 
xviii.  4 ; 4th,  of  an  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  VII. 
xiv.  5;  5th,  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘ae,  VII.  xvii. 
8;  <>ih.  of  a duke  of  Sung,  VIII.  iii.  5; 
7th,  of  an  earl  of  K‘e,  X.  vL  4 ; 8th,  of  a 
viscount  of  Lew,  XI.  iv.  13. 


THE  GStii  RADICAL. 

ft  4'—”  It 

THE  6‘Jtii  RADICAL.  Jr 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a baron  of  lieu,  XI. 
vi.  1 ; 2d,  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ke- 
sun  clan  in  Loo,  XI.  vi.  4,  7 ; viii.  13: 
XII.  i-  1 ; iii-  4.  «. 

(1)  New.  VIII.  iii.  4.  To  repair.  III. 
xxix.  1.  to  repair  nml  enlarge. 

V.  xx.  1 : XI.  ii.  1.  (2)  frR  the 
name  of  a baron  of  lieu.  V.  iv.  2.  (3) 
In  names  of  places.  a city  of 

Clring, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Meili,  dep.  K‘ae- 
fung.  V.  vi.  2.  Another  city  of  the  same 
name  iu  Sung, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Shang- 
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k‘i*w,  dep.  Kwci-tih.  VI.  xiv.  4.  ; 

a place  in  Wei,  scene  of  a battle 
between  Wei  anti  Ts‘e. — in  pres.  tlis.  of  i 
Wei, -dep.  Tn-ming.  VIII.  li.  2. 

1%  (Hr  “ i,l““  in  Tsin--in  i',v*- 

tivan  T»*in  Chow,  Slnn-se.  V1J.  xvil.  0. 

THE  70th  RADICAL.  J. 


she 

m 

she 


is 

jawj 

M 

Hu 

tin 

she 

m 


A quarter  or  region.  -jj.  .he 

eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens.  XII.  xii.  i 

10. 

CO  ^ fC];  j£.-»'e  It 

see  it  is  difficult  to  give 

any  explanation  of  the 

The  name  of  an  officer  of  Ts‘e.  X x.  2. 

The  name  of  a viscount  of  Ts*uo.  VII. 
xviii.  5. 


I HE  71st  RADICAL.  ~J{\ 


kc 


Completely.  Found  in  descriptions  of 
a total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  II.  iii.  4:  VII. 
viii.  8:  IX.  xxiv.  4. 
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THE  72i>  RADICAL.  | | . 

(I)  The  sun.  n ~i\  ft  z 
sun  was  eclipsed.  I.  iii.  1:  II.  iii.  4;  xvii. 

8:  III.  xviii.  J;  xxv.  8;  xxvi.  5;  xxx.  5:  . 
V.  v.  8;  xii.  I ; xv.  5:  VI.  i.  2;  xv.  5:  VII. 
viii.  8;  x.  3;  xvii.  4:  VIII.  xvi.  4;  xvii.  j 
11:  IX.  xiv.  2;  xv.  5;  xx.  8;  xxi.  5,  <5; 
xxiii.  1 ; xxiv.  4,  7;  xxvii.  6:  X.  vii.  4;  I 
xv.  4 ; xvii.  2;  xxi.  4 ; xxii.  10;  xxiv.  3 ; 
xxxi.  7 : XI.  v.  1 ; xii.  8 ; xvi.  0 : XII.  xiv. 

5.  (2)  A day.  VIII.  iii.  4.  We  may 
translate  it  by  day,  or  by  sun , in  VII. 
viii.  10:  XI.  xv.  12. 

Drought ; to  he  suffering  from  drought. 
V.  xxi.  3:  VII.  vii.  4. 

The  sun  declining  to  the  west ; in  the 
afternoon.  XI.  xv.  12. 

^ |Uj,  a district  in  Loo,  perhaps 
taken  from  the  name  of  a mountain 
probably  in  pres.  dis.  of  Sze-shwuy,  dep. 
Yen -chow.  X.  xxii.  3. 

A star,  the  stars.  HI.  vii.  2 (6/s).  /j|  j 
a comet,— see 

In  spring.  I.i.  1;  ii.  1 ; iii  1 ; ft  passim,  j 

(1)  Tho  name  of  a marquis  of  Ts*e.  V. 
xxvii  2.  (2)  Tho  honorary  or  sacrificial 
title: — 1st.  of  an  earl  of  Ts'aou,  V.  vii.  7 : 
2d,  of  a baron  of  lieu.  VII.  xvii.  3;  3d, 


hwny 

fe? 

Liny 


! fib 

i k'euh 


of  a viscount  of  T»‘oo.  IX.  xxviii.  9;  4th, 
of  a marquis  of  Tsin,  X.  xvi.  7 ; 5th,  of  a 
marquis  of  Loo,  who  gives  its  title  to 
Book  X..  XI.  i.  4;  6th,  of  a marquis  of 
Ts‘ae,  XII.  iv.  10. 

This, *»the  same.  V.  xvi.  1. 

Iu  names  of  places,  — see 

§£!#.-•«  f£- 

The  State  of  Tsin.  a marquisatc  held 
by  Kes.  descended  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
king  Woo. — one  of  the  most  powerful 
States  of  the  Cl i ‘tin  Ts‘ew  period.  The 
pres.  depp.  of  T‘ae-yuen  and  Ping-yang 
in  Shan-se  may  l»c  considered  ns  the  cen- 
tre of  ita-territory ; but  it  reached  east  to 
the  depp.  of  Kwang-p'ing  ami  Ta-ming 
iu  Chili-le,  and  indeed  extended  much  in 
every  direction.  Its  capital  city  was 
first  T‘ang  *n  p*vs.  dis.  of  T*ac- 

yuen ; then  Tsin  or  Tsin-yang,  in  same 
district : then  Kea«g(^^),  in  dis.  of  Yih- 
shang,  dep.  Ping-yang,  which  was  sub- 
sequently called  Yih  (3^).  * The  capital 
was  then  moved  to  K‘euh-yuh,  still  the 
name  of  a dis.  in  Ping-yang ; retrans- 
ferred to  Kcnng  ; and  finally  fixed  at  Sin- 
t‘een,  in  dis.  of  K‘cuh-yuh,  which  was 
also  called  Keane.  V.  v.  1 ; vi.  3;  viii.  4 ; 
tt  passim.  (2)  The  name  of  a marquis 
of  Wei.  I.  iv.  7 : II.  xii.  8.  (3) 

|^,  a city  of  Tsin,  mentioned  above. 
XI.  xiii.  5. 

The  last  day  of  the  moon.  V.  xv.  tOs 
VIII.  xvi.  6. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st, 
of  a marquis  of  Ts‘ne,  IX.  xxx.  8 ; 2d.  of 
an  earl  of  Tain,  X.  vt.  2 ; 3d,  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  Chow,  X.  xxii.  5;  4th,  of  a 
marquis  of  iVe,  XII.  v.  6. 

A place  in  Ching.  VI.  viii.  5. 


Aud,  with.  X.  vii.  I : XI,  x.  12. 


THE  Lin  RADICAL. 

In  names  of  places.  rib  % a place 
in  Loo, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  K*cuh-fow, 
dep.  Yen-chow.  II.  xii.  2.  ^pj  [J||.  a 
place  in  Tsin, — near  the  pres.  dep.  city 
of  P oo-chow.  The  scene  of  a battle  be- 
tween Tsin  and  Ta‘in.  VI.  xii.  7.  |Jj] 
a city  of  Tsin  see  IX.  xxiif. 
7.  |1(|  ijijjj,  a city  of  Sung,— in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  K‘e,  dep.  K*ae.-fung.  X.  xxv.  8. 
[jj]  ’HI?,  a city  of  Wei.— in  pres.  di*.  of 
Puli  dep.  Tung-ch  ang.  XI.  viii.  14. 
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ts'aou 


man 


hwuy 


The  name: — 1st,  of  a great  officer  of 
Tain,  VIII.  vi.  11;  viii.  2;  ix.  8;  2d,  of  a 
great  officer  of  T»‘e,  XII.  xi.  1,  4. 

(1)  A State,  an  earldom  held  by  de- 
scendants of  one  of  king  Wfin’s  sons.  Its 
capital  was  T‘aou-k‘ew,  in  pres.  dis.  of 
Ting-t‘aon, dep.  Tsaou-chow,  Shan-tung. 
II.  v.  9;  ix.  4 ; et  passim.  Ts'aou  was  ex- 
tinguished by  Sung  before  the  end  of  the 
Cli*unTs‘l:w  period.and  the  name  appears 
as  a city  of  Sung,  in  XII.  xiv.  7,  9.  (2) 

the  name  of  a city,  of  which  the 
situation  has  not  been  ascertained.  II.  xi.  1 . 

In  names.  see 


0. ,—fee  -g,. 

(1)  To  have  a meeting  or  conference 
with.  I.  ii.  1;  vi.  2;  x.  l;xi.2:  XI.  xiv.5; 
el  fHitsim.  The  meeting  or  conference.  V. 
xv  H:  XI  lv.  5;  et  scepe.  To  be  present 
at,  to  take  part  in.  VI.  i.  3;  v.  3:  IX. 
xxxi.  6:  XI.  xv.  II.  To  join, sand,  with. 

1.  iv.  5;  X.  2:  III.  xiv.  2:  VII.  i.  12;  et  al. 
(2)  The  name  ol  a prince  of  'IVaou.  X. 
xx.  2. 
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THE  74th  RADICAL.  ^J. 


A month,  i.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5;  et  pawn i.  In 
VI.  vi.  8,  ^ *do  announce  the 

month,  *'.  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

(1)  To  have.  I.  iii.  1.  In  the  phrase 
for  an  eclipse;— see  B ftfe't0 
fall  sick.  X.  xxiii.  10.  (2)  As  an  imper- 
sonal verb.  — see  -4^* 

—ce  f..  ft  ftg: 

¥ there  was  a comet.  XII  xiii.  10. 
(3)  The  name  of  a prince  of  Ts‘ae.  X. 
xi.  9. 

Used  constantly  after  +■  - +• 
“I"*,  in  specifying  months  and  years. 
— J-*  ^ — *,  the  eleventh,  — |—  ^ 

..  the  22d.  I.  i.  6;  ii.  7;  iii.  7 ; et  passim 


The  designation  of  an  officer  of  the 
court.  VI.  i.  3.  Such  at  least  is  the 
account  of  the  character  given  by  Too 
Yu  anil  K‘ung  Ying-tah. 

(1)  The  first  day  of  the  moon.  I.  iii. 
4 : III.  xxv.  3;  xxvi.  3;  xxx.  5;  et  ste/te. 

to  give  audience  to  ministers  on 
the  first  day  of  the  moon,  and  arrange 
for  the  business  of  ths  ni  mth.  VI.  xvi.  2. 
(2)  The  mini  1st,  of  a marquis  of 
Wei,  II.  xvi.  5:  III.  vi.  2;  xxv.  2;  2d,  of  a 
marquis  of  Girin,  VI.  xiii.  2. 

The  name  of  a sacrifice.  — - to 

offer  the  sacrifices  to  the  three  objects 
of  Survey.  Spoken  of  the  m lrquises  of 
Loo;  but  what  those  objects  were  is  not 
fully  settled.  V.  xxxi.  3:  VII.  iii.  2 ; et  al. 


HOT 

fin  (1)  A clan-name  In  Ts  ae.  X.  xv.  3. 
‘ “ (2)  The  name  of  a royal  prince.  X.  xxiii. 

8;  xxvi.  8.  (3)  ijiJJ  appears  in  XI. 
xiii.  6 as  a city  of  Tsin,  which  had 
appropriated  it  after  Wei  changed  ita 
capital  to  Ts*oo«k‘ew.  Before  that,  it 
had  been  the  chief  city  of  Wei;  and 
before  the  Chow  dynasty,  it  was  the  last 
of  the  capitals  occupied  by  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Shang-dynasty : — in  the  pres.  dis. 
of  K‘o,  dep.  Wei-hwuy,  Ilo-nnn. 
fin  To  come  or  go  to  court;— whether  to 
-‘KJ  ihe  royal  court,  or  to  that  of  one  of  the 
feudal  States.  I.  xi.  1 ; et  sapissime.  |^|j 
& to  pay  a court  visit  to  the  duke.  III. 
xxiii.  7.  is  frequent,  meaning 

—to  come  to  the  court  of  Loo.  In  V.  v. 
2,  jijj  ijijj  and  presented 

her  son  at  our  court.  The  term  is  applied 
also  to  a rul.T’s  solemnly  presenting 
himself  in  his  ancestral  temple.  VI.  vi.  8. 
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Trees.  ft  ft  the  trees  were  all- 
over  ice.  VIII.  xvi.  1. 

(1)  Not  yet.  IX.  Til.  10.  (2)  A 

calemlaric  branch -character.  I.  iii.  8;  x. 
4 : II.  i.  4;  et  passim. 

M ft—1 » % 

(1)  The  name: — 1st.  of  a royal  prince, 

VII.  xv.  5;  2d,  of  a prince  of  Woo,  IX. 
xxii.  8. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a viscount  of  Keu, 

VIII.  xiv.  1 ; 2d,  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘ae, 

X.  xxi.  G. 

«*J.  a place,  probably  in  Sung, 
the  situation  of  which  is  not  further  as- 
certained. VIII.  xviii.  14. 

(1)  A plum  tree.  V.  xxxiii.  12.  (2) 

ffift-  a place  in  Woo, — in  pres.  dis. 
of  Kiia-liing,  dep.  Kca-hing,  Cheh-keang. 

XI.  xiv.  5. 

ik  ft-**  it- 

A State,  whose  lords  were  Szoa,  de- 
scendants of  the  line  of  the  great  Yu. 
They  must  originally  have  been  dukes ; 
but  intheCImn  Ts‘ew  period  we  find  them 
now  wi»h  the  title  of  marquis,  now  with 
that  ufearl, and  again  with  thntof  viscount. 
In  the  Chun  T«*ew  period  K‘e  appears 
as  one  of  the  eastern  Stales,  between  Ta‘e 
and  Keu.  In  iltcChucmon  V.  xiv.  1,  wo 
find  the  marquis  of  Ts*e,  with  the  States, 
walling  Yuen- ling,  in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Ch‘ang-lohtdep.  Tsing-chow.  Its  capit- 
al before  that  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Shun-vti,  in  pres.  dis.  of  Gan-k'ew,  also 
in  Tanng-chow  ; but  as  that  belonged  to 
the  State  of  Cliow  up  to  the  5th 

year  of  duke  II  wan  (See  ihe  note  on  II. 
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v.  0).  we  cannot  tell  where  K*e  had  it*  i 
capital  in  the  east  in  the  time  of  duke 
Yin.  The  first  lord  of  the  State  was  in-  ( 
vested  by  king  Woo  with  a portion  of  the 
dep.  of  K ae-fung  in  Ilo-nan.  having  as  | 
his  principal  town  Yung-k'ew,  ft), 

in  the  pres.  dis.  of  K*c  in  that  dept. 
When  and  how  his  descendants  moved  ! 
away  to  the  east  I have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  In  the  29th  year  of  duke 
Scan#  we  find  the  capital  of  K‘c  once 
more  in  the  dis.  of  Gan-k‘ew.  I.  iv.  1 : II. 
ii.  T>,  7 ; et  passim. 

(1)  Eastern.  IX.  viii.  C;  et  at.  (2) 

Mm  .—see  H-  .... ! 

The  name  of  a minister  of  T«*e.  ^ III. 
xviii.  14:  IX.  i.  3;  ii.  9;  xxiv.  4 ; xxv.  I,  I. 

(1)  The  name  of  a marquis  of  Ch‘in, 
III.  I.  5.  (2)  the  name:— lit. 

of  a great  officer  of  Tsin,  VII.  ix.  H;  xii. 
3:  III.  12.  2d,  of  a great  officer  of  Wei, 

VII.  vii.9;  xiv.  2;xv.  10:  IX  ii.  6,  9;  v. 

4 \etal.  (3)  . a place  in  C'h'ing, 

— in  pres.  dis.  of  Sin-ch*iog,  dep.  K*ae- 
fung.  (4)  «eo 

, the  name:— 1st,  of  a marquis 
of  Ch‘in,  V.  xii.  4 ; 2d,  of  a duke  of  Sung, 
VI.  xvi.  7 ; 3d,  of  a marquis  of  Ts'e,  XII. 
v.  4. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Loo.  II. 
xi.  7. 

A place, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Yih,  dep. 
Yen-chow.  Too  Yu  says  that  it  belonged 
to  Ts*oo;  others  with  more  probability 
assign  it  to  Sung.  IX.  x.  I : XII.  vi.  5. 

(1)  A city  in  Ts*e, — in  pres.  dis. 
of  Tung-o,  dep.  Tae-gnn.  ill.  xiii.  4. 
Another  city  belonging,  probably,  to 
Wei, — in  pre*.  dep.  of  Ta-ming.  IX.  xix. 
15.  (2)  n place  in  Ch‘ing, 

with  situation  otherwise  undetermined. 

VIII.  xv ii.  3.  (8)  id  a city  of 
Ts*e, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Chang-ts^ng,  dep. 
Tsc-nan.  IX.  xix.  J. 

The  name  of  a marquis  of  Ch‘in.  XI. 
viii.  9. 

^ the  scene  of  a battle  between 
Woo  and  Tb’oo, — probably  in  pres.  dis.  of 
Ma-shing,  dep.  liwang-ehow,  Iloo-pih. 
XI.  iv.  14. 


leih 


hwan 


a place,  the  situation  of  which 
is  not  ascertained.  VI.  vi.  5. 

probably  the  principal  town 
belonging  to  one  of  the  E tribes  of  the 
east, — in  pres.  dis.  of  E-shwuy,  dep.  E- 
chow.  VII.  ix.  5. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st, 
of  a marquis  of  Wei,  1.  v.  2 ; 2d,  of  a 
mnrquis  of  Ch‘in,  II.  v.  2;  3d,  of  a mar- 
quis of  Ts'ae,  II.  xvii.  10;  4th,  of  a 
marquis  of  Loo,  which  gives  its  title  to 
Book  II.,  II.  xviii.  3:  111.  1,  6;  et  a/.;  5th, 
ol  oue  of  the  kings  of  Chow,  ill.  iii.  3 ; 
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(Uh,  of  A marquis  of  Ts*o,  the  famous 
duke  II  wan.  V.  xviii.  8 ; 7th,  of  an  earl  of 
KV,  IX.  vi.  8. 

(I)  An  earldom,  held  by  Yiojta,— m 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Han-»hing,  dep.  T uiir- 
chmv,  Shen-ae.  I .rang  was  exiioKuished 
by  Ts  in  in  the  lfllli  year  of  duke  He. 
V.  xlx.  t».  (2)  A mountain,  probably 
in  Hie  same  distriet  and  department. 

VIII  v.  4.  (3)  i£.-»ee  Jr 

(4)  '1^1.  a city,— in  pres.  dis.  of 

Ta'c-yuen,  dep.  Hwae-kdng.  IX.  xvi.  2. 
Hum  trees.  V.  xxxiii.  12. 

O)  A eitv  of  lam, — In  pres.  dis.  of 
Wan-ihnng,  dep.  Yen-ehow.  IX.  xvii.  4. 

0)  Jr 

Rafters.  III.  xxiv.  1. 


(l)  To  abandon,  to  throw  away.  IV.  . 
ii.  6.  (2)  fffc,  a prince  of  Ts‘oo, 

aflerwards  kiae  X.  xi.  3;  xiii.  3. 


A plnee  in  I.oo,— in  pres.  dis.  ofYu- 
taV,  Yen-chow  dep.  I.  v.  1. 

( 1 ) A ci  t v ceded  by  Ts'e  to  Loo, — i n the 
pres.  dis.  of  Fei-shing,  dep  T-nc-gan. 
VIII.  iii.  9.  (2)  In  names  of  other  places. 

X 'Mi  -"1"' A-  illi  4$ -,cc  ® • 
jfajl  * i>1b<v  in  T*‘n’ not  °,hcrwi,e 

determined.  VIII.  i.  fi* 

A great  officer  of  Ts*oo,  VI.  ix.  12. 


tseaou 

4dc  (1)  One  of  the  largest  nnd  most  pow- 
aE  erful  States  of  the  Ch‘un  Ta‘ew  period. 
'*‘w  Its  lords  were  Mos  (^),  and  said  they 
wen*  descended  from  the  ancient  emperor 
Chuen-heuh.  At  first  they  had  their 
principal  city  in  Tan-yang 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Kwei-chow,  dep.  E- 
ch‘ang,  Hoo-pih.  Not  long  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Cli*un  Ts‘ew  period,  the 
ruling  viscount  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  moved  his  capital  to  Ying 
miles  from  the  pres.  dep.  city  of  King- 
chow,  from  which  a temporary  change 
was  made  to  a city  called  Job  (J^)* 
Ts‘00  extended  its  territory  in  every 
direction,  till  at  last,  long  after  tlie  Ch‘un 
Tk4cw  perkd,  it  was  extinguished  by 
Ts  in.  V.  i.  6 ; xv.  2 ; et  passim . (2) 

the  T8*oo  palace,  built  by  duko 
Scang  in  Loo.  IX.  xxxi.  3.  (3)  ^ 

Jx,— 8e*  Jr 

mm-  a city  of  Tsin,— in  the  pros. 
1 yu  dis.  of  Seun,  dep.  Wei-hwuv,  lio-nan. 
I IX.  xxiii.  9. 
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tfitu 

§k 

yvnrj 


t'oh 

chau 


3 

ch'iny 


twa 


The  name  of  a baron  of  lieu.  VI.  v.  7. 

A email  State,  an  attached  territory  of 
Loo, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Yu-t‘ae,  dep. 
Yen-chow.  I.  ii.  3. 

Pillars.  III.  xxiii.  8. 


An  archery  court.  VII.  xvi.  2. 


A clan-name  in  Chow.  III.  i.  G:  VI.  v.  1. 


Music,  musicians.  X.  xv.  2. 

A place  near  the  capital  of 
Tsin.  IX.  iii.  3. 

^ a place  in  Woo, — in  the  pres, 

dis.  of  Cli'aou,  dep.  Loo-chow,  Gan-hwuv. 
XII.  xii.  3. 


A city  of  Ch*ing, — in  the  prea.  Cli'in 
Chow,  dep.  K‘ae-fung.  V.  i.  7. 

(I)  A clan-name  in  Tsin.  VIII.  vi.  11; 
viii.  2;  ix.  8;  xvi.  5;  IX.  i.  2;  et  al.  (2) 
A clan-name  in  Ts'e.  X.  x.  2. 


invei 
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X 

Uze 


To  halt,  to  rest  for  a time.  III.  iii.  5; 
viii.  1 ; x.  4;  xix.  2;  VI.  x.  7;  et  al. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Ch‘in, 
afterwards  marquis,  V.  viii.  4:  viii.  1; 
xx  viii.  13 ; 2d,  of  an  earl  of  North  Yen,  X. 
iii.  7. 


ft 

&££. 

chih 

m 

tseen 


THE  77th  RADICAL.  j£. 


It 


che 


jE 

dung 


i£ 


M 

Ulh 


(1)  The  name : — 1st,  of  a great  officer 
of  T»*e,  IX.  xxix.  5,  10;  2d,  of  a prince 
of  Hcu,  X.  xix.  2.  (2)  ]||  jJ-,  a city 

of  Wei, — in  the  pres.  Suy  Chow,  dep. 
Kwei-tih.  V.  v.  4,  5. 

First.  Always  in  specifications  of  IE 
^ , the  first  month.  I.  i.  1 ; et  passim. 

(1)  The  name  of  a minister  of  Tsin. 
IX.  xxvii.  2 : X.  i.  2.  (2)  A clan-name 
in  Chow.  I.  iii.  5.  (3)  The  honorary  or 
sacrificial  title:— of  an  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  X. 

xiv.  4;  of  a marquis  of  Loo,  earlier  than 
the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period,  VIII.  vi.  2:  X. 

xv.  2.  (4)  JC  a p,ace  in  Ch'ing, 
— in  pres.  dis.  of  Tung-ining,  dep.  Ta- 
ming. II.  xii.  7. 

ig/g.  a city  of  Tsin,  not  otherwise 
determined.  X.  xxxi.  2. 


&L 

twan 


fieaou 


i cci 


909 

(1)  To  return,  to  go  back; — with 
various  degrees  of  significance.  J » 

-,ccM  InVI1- 

xvi.  3,  and  VIII.  v.  1,  the  subject  is  of  a 
divorced  wife  returning  to  Loo.  (2)  To 
restore;  to  send  back.  VI.  xv.  4,  11 : VII. 
x.  2:  VIII.  viii.  1:  XI.  x.  5 \etaL  (3) 
To  carry  to,  to  render  up.  V.  xxviii.  10: 
VIII.  xv.  4:  XII.  iv.  G.  (4)  Tosendto, 
to  present.  I.  i.  4:  III.  vi.  5:  VI.  v.  1 ; ix. 
13:  XL  v.  2;  xiv.  10.  I.  viii.  2 may  also 
be  thus  explained.  or=to  surrender.  (5) 
To  go  to  be  married; — either  as  the  wife, 
or  as  other  member  of  the  harein.  I.  ii.  5; 
vii.  1:  II.  ix.  1 : III.  1,  7;  et  al  In  III. 
vii.  1,  the  word  is  used  ol  a widow  going 
to  the  plucc  where  her  husband  had  died 
to  continue  the  sacrifices  to  him.  (6) 
The  surname  of  a marchiouess  of  Loo.  X. 
xL  4,  8.  (7)  In  names,  the 

name: — lit,  of  a great  officer  of  Ts*e.  V. 
xxxiii.  2;  2d,  of  a grandson  of  duke 
Chwang.  belonging  to  theTung-mun  clan, 
VII.  x.  10,  13,  16;  xiv.  6 ; xv.  1 ; xviii.  6, 
8.  4*,  the  name: — 1st,  of  a prince 

of  Chdng,  VII.  ii.  1 ; iv.  3 ; 2d,  the  grand- 
son of  one  of  the  marquises  of  Ts‘ae,  IX. 
xxvii.  2. 


THE  78th  RADICAL. 

To  die.  Used  of  a bull.  VII.  iii  1. 

A great  officer  of  Wei.  IX.  i.  2 ; ii.  5 ; 
xvi.  7. 

To  be  slaughtered.  III.  xvii.  2. 


THE  79th  RADICAL.  £ 


The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Ch'ing, 
I.  i.  3 ; 2d,  of  a grandson  of  an  earl  of 
Clring,  IX.  xxix  5. 

To  kill,  to  put  to  death.  I.  iv.  6:  III. 
v.  1 ; et  al.  Applied  to  vegetation.  V. 
xxxiii.  12:  XI.  i.  G,  where  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  true  reading,  ought  to  be 
found, — in  XII.  iv.  1. 

A dangerous  defile,  the  scene  of  a great 
defeat  of  Ti‘in  by  Tsin,  in  pres.  dis.  of 
Yang-ning,  dep.  Ho-uan.  V.  xxxiii.  8. 

To  pull  down.  VI.  xvii.  5. 


THE  80th  RADICAL, 
a viscount  of  T‘ftng,  NIL  xi.  5. 
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J* 

h* 


it 

P't 


THE  8I»t  RADICAL.  it 

(1)  The  name*. — 1st,  of  a prince  of 
Ts*oo.  X.  i.  12;  xiii.  2,  3;  2*1.  of  an  earl 
of  Seeh,  XL  xiii.  8.  (2)  ^ J;|j,  see 

m . a place  or  district  in  the  south 
of  Loo.  X.  xi.  5:  XI.  xiii.  8;  xiv.  14. 

A city  in  the  western  borders  of  Loo, 
not  otherwise*  determined.  XII.  v.  1. 


THE  82d  RADICAL. 


3 C l A small  State  in  the  royal  domain, 

whose  lords  were  earls, — in  the  pres.  dis. 
maou  nf  K-ch‘nng.  dep.  Ilo-nan.  VL  i.  5;  ix.  1: 
VII.  xv.  5:  X.  xxvi.  8. 


TIIE  8II11  RADICAL. 


she 


'X 


rk 

ych 

ft 

e 

shin 


* 

skic  ay 


$ 

VI 

kHatuj 

an 

ch'e 


(1)  Having  such  and  such  a surname. 
Thus  we  find  it  after  the  surnames  of 
ladies.  I. ii.  7:  II.  iii.  6,8;xviii.  1 : VI. iv.  7; 
eta/.  (2)  Having  such  and  such  a clan- 
name,  and  denoting  the  Head  of  the  clan. 

I,  iii.  8,  4 : VII.  x.  5.  (3)  fji  J^,  a small 
State,  held  by  Yens, descendants  of  Ivaou- 
yaou, — in  the  pres.  Luh-gan  Chow,  one 
of  whose  districts  is  still  called  Ying-shan, 
Gan-hwuy.  V.  xvii.  1.  (4) 
tribe  of  the  Red  Teih, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Loo-shing,  dep.  Loo-gan,  Shan-se.  VII.  | 
xv.  3.  (5)  another  tribe  of  the  | 

Red  Teih, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Ke-tsih,  dep.  ! 
Kwang-p‘ing,  Chih-le,  VII,  xvi.  1.  (5) 

3L  3l- 

THE  84ra  RADICAL. 

W,ter.  -fc  there  were  great  J 
floods.  II.  i.  5 ; xiii.  3 : III.  xxiv.  7 : VII. 
x.  14:  VIII.  v.  5:  IX.  xxlv.  6.  iSP*. 
the  K*oh  water,  a stream  wliich  ran 
through  Choo.  IX.  xix.  4 : XII.  ii.  1. 

To  ask  for.  I.  iii.  5;  II.  xv.  1 : V.  xxxi. 
5:  VI.  ix.  1. 

A small  State,  whose  lords  were  Yings, 
— probably  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Ching- 
yang,  dep.  Joo-ning,  Ho-nan.  V.  ii.  4 ; 
iii.  4 ; iv.  5 : VI.  iii.  4,  7 : iv.  4. 

U a place  in  Wei,— in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Fung-k‘cw,  dep.  K‘ae-fung.  XII. 
xiii.  3.  a place  in  Loo,  — in 

the  pres.  dis.  of  K'euh-fow.  II.  xii.  3. 


M 

ho 


'ix  m m , a district  of  Loo,  lying 
north  of  the  river  Wan, — iu  the  pres.  dis. 
of  Xing-yang,  dep.  Yen-chow.  VIII.  ii.  7 : 
viii.  I. 

1U1  ik-—<*  df! 

ftx  PS  m , the  lands  on  the  west  of 
the  E,  a river  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  pres.  dep.  of  E-chow.  XII.  ii.  1. 

A small  State,  wlnwe  lords  were  Kes, 
with  the  title  of  viscount, — in  the  dep.  of 
Joo-ning.  Ho-nan.  VL  iii.  1 : X.  iv.  2;  v. 
8 : XL  iv.  3. 

The  name  of  a place,  the  situation  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained.  VI.  xiii. 
6. 

(1)  The  name  of  a place, — in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Yuen-shing,  dep.  Ta-ming,  Chih- 
le.  XI.  vii.  5.  It  is  called  jV|  in  the 
Chuen.  (2)  a hill,  near  the  above 

V.  xiv.  8.  should  probably  be 

pronounced  so.  (3)  '&  ES- » '">• in 
Sung, —in  pres.  dis.  of  Xing-ling,  dep. 
Kwei-tih.  VIII.  xvi.  8 : IX.  xxii.  4. 

(1)  The  Ho  or  Yellow  river.  X.  xii. 
4;  xiii.  11.  (2)  ^pj*  , a place  be- 
longing to  Tsin, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Mfing, 
dep.  Hwae-k*ing,  Ho-nan.  V.  xxviii.  1G. 


The  name  of  n 

4. 

river  in  Sung.  V.  xxii. 

hung 

To 

To  exercise.  ' 

/u  i^-’ee  ^ 

c/re 

& 

o)  m fa 

a place  in  Chow,— in 

ta'euen  pres.  dis.  of  Loh-yang,  dep.  Ho-nan.  V. 
xxix.  3.  (2)  Tlie  name  of  a tower  in 
the  capital  of  Loo.  VI.  xvi.  5.  (3)  m 
a place  in  Loo,  not  otherwise  deter- 
mined. X.  v.  G,  (4)  3^  a fortified 
place  outside  the  wall  ot  the  capital  of 
Chow.  X.  xxiii.  8.  ? u q.  (1). 

A stream  flowing  through  Loo  into  the 
Sze.  III.  ix.  8. 


v* 

shoo 


gfc 


stun 

ft 

Jo  to 

tft 


A clan-name  in  Ch‘in.  VII.  ix.  13. 

(1)  Probably  the  same  as  tife-  * - 
III.  xxvii.  1 : V.  xxv.  7.  (2)  A city  in 
'IVaou, — in  the  pres.  Puh  Chow,  dep. 
Ta‘aou-chow.  V.  viii.  1 : XI.  xiii.  9. 

To  deepen.  III.  ix  8. 


ft 


To  go  and  superintend.  V.  iii.  fi : VI. 
vii.  9 : X.  vii.  8 : XI.  xi.  4. 
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'fit 

hi  vac 


gut* 


rff 

tit'iag 


Wlllt 


kcih 

wifV/i 


m 

ricth 


m 

l&ny 


(#lah 


m 


h oh 


The  river  Hwae.  'tffz  see  fjtj. 

A city  on  the  Hwsc, — in  pres.  SzeChow,  ' 
Gan-hwuy.  V.  xvi.  5. 

CO  fa  » city  of  Wei,— In  prc«. 
K‘nc*  Chow,  dep.  Ta-ming.  IX.  xx.  2 ; 
xx  ri.  5 ; xxx.  9.  (2)  |}»^?  tl,e  nan,c* 
of  a park  of  Loo, — in  pm.  dis,  of  Flu- 
shing, dep.  Tse-nan.  XI.  xiii.  2. 

(1)  A city  of  Wei, — in  pres.  dis.  of 
Tung-o,  dep.  Yen -chow.  I.  iv.  8.  (2) 

ill  ft~ ”‘,c  if, 

(1)  The  name  of  a city  in  Chow,  used 
as  a clan-name.  II.  iv.  2.  (2)  ^ 
a place  in  Sung,  not  otherwise  determin- 
ed. XL  xv.  7. 

A StateJ  in  the  royal  domain,  held  by 
K‘es  (^),  with  the  title  of  viscount, — j 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Wan,  dep.  IIwae-k‘ing.  | 
But  in  the  time  of  duke  Yin,  wc  And  Wfln 
given  by  the  king  to  Clring.  Subsequently 
it  was  re-constituted  as  a State,  and  then  I 
extinguished  by  the  Teih  in  the  10th  year  j 
of  11c.  Afterwards  it  came  into  the  j 
possession  of  Tsin.  V.  x.  2:  xxviii.  10. 

A clan-name  in  Clring.  X.  xxv.  2:  XI. 
vL  1;  x.  10. 

PiJl  IS*  name  of  a tribe  of  the  , 
Little  Jung.  VII.  iii.  4:  X.  xvli.  4. 

To  extinguish,  to  put  nn  end  to.  Applied  I 
to  the  overthrow  of  States,  when  the 
ruling  House  was  displaced,  and  the  State- 
sacrifices  to  Its  ancestors  abolished.  III. 
x.  «S ; xiii.  2:  V.  xii.  2;  xvil.  2;  xxv.  1; 

^ at.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  taking 
of  a city,  in  V.  ii.  8;  but  that  was  in  | 
connexion  with  other  measures  against  : 
tlu*  State  to  which  it  belonged.  It  is  > 
also  applied  to  the  overthrow  and  death  * 
of  individuals  in  X.  xxiii.  7. 

The  name  of  a marquis  of  Chin.  X. 
viii.  2.  Also  of  a prince  of  Loo.  III.  iii.  1.  , 

A small  earldom,  held  by  Kes — in  pres, 
dis.  of  Yen-sze,  dep.  Ho-nan.  It  was 
extinguished  by  Ta'in  in  the  time  of  duke 
He;  but  we  find  it  subsequently  belong- 
ing to  Tsin.  III.  xvi.  4:  V.  xx.  4;  xxxiii. 

ft  in  III.  iii.  5 is  probably  the 
capital  of  this  State,  though  Too  Yu  gives 
it  as  a city  of  Citing. 

(1)  A small  State,  whose  lords  were 
Kes,  marquises  at  first,  but  subsequently 
only  viscounts, — in  the  present  dis.  of 
T’ftng,  dep.  Yen-chow.  I.  vii.  2:  III.  xvi. 

4 ; ct  passim.  (2)  The  name  of  an  earl 
of  Ts‘auu.  X.  xiv.  2. 

A city  of  Clioo.  IX.  xxi.  2:  XI.  xv.  14. 

Sec 


pu-'an 


m 

(seen 


The  name  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘e.  VI.  xiv. 
8.  On  p.  204  this  character  is  printed 
; and  so  many  good  editions  give  it. 
Hut  no  such  diameter  is  to  be  found  in 
the  K*ang-he  dictionary. 

A place  somewhere  in  Loo, — probably 
in  the  south-west  cf  Yen-chow  dept.  I. 


HIM* 


To  scatter,  to  disperse.  Used  of  the 
people’s  abandoning  their  superiors.  V. 
iv.  1 : VI.  ii.  1 : X.  xxix.  5. 


m 

shrn 


(1)  jjjs,  a city,— probably  the 

same  as  see^Jj.  (2) 

a city  of  Tsin, — in  the  pres.  dep.  of 
Kwang-p'ing.  Chih-le.  IX.  iii.  5. 


tac 


f'OOtt 


A river.  See  on  the  Shoo,  III.  i.  Pt.  i. 
20.  III.  xviii  2.  It  was  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Loo  and  Ts*e.  Hence  we  have 
wm  . the  country  on  the  Loo  side  of 

I lie  Tta.  III.  XX*.  0.  ffi  fflU- 

name  for  a tract  on  the  west  of  the  river. 
V.  xxxi.  1 : VII.  i.  8;  x.  2. 


fi£ 

Inn 


hih 


A city  of  Chuo.  X.  xxxi.  G. 

(1)  The  name  of  a city  of  Ch‘in,  near 
the  river  Puli.  I.  iv.  G.  (2)  nm- 

,ec%£-  w fib  itt- 

A place  near  the  river  so  nnnicd,  be- 
tween Loo  and  T»‘e.  II.  xviii.  1, 


THE  85th  RADICAL 


tsoc 


chiiit/ 

* 


Jun 


tcoo 


To  be  set  on  fire.  VII.  xvi.  2. 

To  take  fire; — suddenly,  and  as  if  by 
the  act  of  Heaven.  II.  xiv.  4 : III.  xx.  2: 
V.  xx.  3:  VIII.  iii.  4 : IX.  x.  1 ; xxx.  8 : 
X.  ix.  3 ; xviii.  2:  XII.  iii.  8;  iv.  H. 

To  offer  the  winter  sacrifice  in  the  an- 
cestral temple.  II.  viii.  1,  3. 

To  burn.^do  hunt,  burning  the  country 
to  drive  the  animals  from  their  coverts. 
II.  vii.  1. 

(1)  The  impersonal  verb;— there  in, 
was,  <Sc«,  no.  111.  vii.  3;  xxviii.  5:  VIII. 
i.  3:  IX.  xxviii.  I.  (2)  In  names.  $IE 

Mlt 

a prince  of  Loo.  I.  ii.  3;  viii.  10. 
m a scion  of  the  ruling  House  of 
T»4e.  II.  viii.  5;  ix.  1.  mm-  a mar- 
quis of  Ts  e.  VIII.  ix.  7.  m & see 
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H"“J 


hr  ii  n if 

yen 


m 

wei 

aeeJi 


fitful.  —see  2JS  (8)  A city 
of  Keu  or  of  K‘e.  VII.  xv.  7. 

llonormy  title  of  the  second  duke  of 
Loo,  loiitf  bcf.»a*  the  Chum  Ts'ct  i>eriod. 
XI.  i.  ii. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Ts'oo.  X. 
xii.  6. 

There  were  two  States  called  Yen : — the 
Southern  Yen,  which  appears  simply  as 
Yen,  a small  earldom,  held  by  K‘eihs 
in  the  pres.  dls.  of  Keih,  dep. 
\Vei*hwuy,  Ho-nnn.  II.  xii.  3;  and  the 
Northern  Yen,— see 

Name  of  a marquis  of  Wei.  V.  xxv.  1,  1 
o 

' 

The  nntne: — 1st,  of  a grent  officer  of 
Tain.  VIII.  viii.  9,  10,  xr.  10;  2d,  of  a 
prince  of  Ts'ae,  IX.  xx.  5. 


THE  87th  RADICAL.  X 

(1)  Used  after  the  clan-name,  and 
S\r  being  the  designation.  II.  viii.  2;  xr.  1. 
/bo  (2)  Forming  part  of  the  designation.  I. 

i.2(fH5£):lI.ii.  l0fL  y>*  (3> 

In  names.  a marquis  of  Ts'ae. 

I.  viii.  4.  Y&  a ,m,rtlu'9  °f  Ts*e. 

II.  xIt. 6.  JEiX— JS  &X’ 

a duke  of  Sung.  V.  xxiii.  2.  £5 e» 
great  officer  of  Tain.  VI.  ii.  3 ; iii.  7 ; ri.  f 
4.  50’  * grandson  of  Kc-yevr  the 

ancestor  of  the  Ke-sun  elan  in  Loo.  VI. 

vi.  2,8;  xv.  1,9;  xvi.  1 ; et  strpe.  His 

death  is  recorded  in  IX.  v.  13.  »3C. 
a great  officer  of  Tain.  VI.  ix.  6.  |_p 

a great  officer  of  Tain.  VII,  i.  5. 

1st,  a great  officer  of  Tsin,  VII.  ix. 

8 ; xii.  3 ; 2d,  a great  officer  of  Wei,  VIII. 

vii.  9 ; xiv.  2;  et  aa/ie.  The  last  notice  of  j 

him  is  in  IX.  xxvi.  1.  i»t,  ft 

minister  of  Ts‘e,  V.  xxxlii.  2;  2d.  a grand- 
son of  duke  Charting  of  Loo,  the  Rung- 
t»ze  Suy,  and  styled  Tsze-kea  (-jp-  ! 

VII.  x.  10,  13,  16;  xiv.  6;  xviii.  6,  8.  (4) 
In  names  of  places.  .—see 

a place  in  Ts‘oo, — in  present 
Show  Chow,  dep.  Fung-yang,  Gan-hwuy. 
X xxiii.  7.  ^ 5C'  ano,^er  name  for 

mm  in  III.  vii.  6;—  seejj^f,  X.xxv.  2. 

THE  90th  RADICAL.  . 

n A viscount  of  Tun.  XI.  xiv.  3. 
fount? 


THE  92d  RADICAL,  ^jp. 


licit’ 


4fc 

wrote 
III  on 


4* 

tnnh 

tt 


n 

k‘dng 


ch‘ow 


A son  of  duke  I lean  of  Loo.  III.  xxii.3. 


THE  93d  RADICAL, 

The  cow  kind.  Alwavs  masculine. — 
a bull.  VII.  iii.  1 : VIII.  vii.  1 : XI.  xv.  2 : 
XII.  i.  3. 

(1)  A small  attached  State, — in  pres, 
dis.  of  Lae-woo,  dep.  T‘ae-gan.  II.  xv.  8: 
V.  v.  3.  (2)  :|j£,  a city  of  K'e,— 

in  pres.  dis.  of  Choo-shing,  dep.  T*ing- 
chow.  I.  iv.  I ; X.  v.  4.  (3)  — 

(4) 

41  fr -K  e it. 

(i)  acity  of  Ch‘ing,— in  pros, 

dis.  of  Sung-k'iiw,  dep.  K‘ae-fung.  VIII. 
v.  7.  (2)  ^ a city  of  Clring, 

hold  for  a time  by  Tsin, — in  pres.  dis.  of 
Sze-shwuy,  dep.  R‘oe-fung.  IX.  ii.  9;  x.  9. 

In  a name.  , — see  % 

A victim,  an  animal  to  Ix'  used  in 
sacrifice.  HI.  xxv.  3,  5;  xxx.  5:  V.  xxxi. 
8:  VI.  xv.  5:  IX.  vii.  2. 

A viscount  of  Choo.  IX.  xvii  1. 

A city  of  Wei. — probably  in  pres.  dis. 
of  Seun,  dep.  Wei-hwuy.  XI.  xiv.  7. 

ijijj  an  officer  of  Sung.  XI.  vi.  5. 

A great  officer  of  Tsin.  VIII.  xi.  2 ; xvi. 
14;  xvii.  13. 


THE  94th  RADICAL. 


& 

(tih 


ft. 


(1)  'Hie  general  name  for  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  north.  III.  xxxii.  7 : IV.  ii. 
7 : V.  viii.  4 ; x.  2 ; xiii.  1 ; xiv.  4 : X.  i.  6. 
We  have  ^ the  Kvd  Tcih,  in  VII. 
iii.  6;  iv.  4;  xv.  3;  xvi,  8;  and  ^ 3^, 
the  White  Teih,  who  occupied  about  the 
pres.  dep.  of  Yen-gan,  Shen-te,  in  VII. 
viii.  C:  VIII.  ix.  11 : IX.  xviii.  1.  (2)  & 

?f<  -,cc  M- 

A viscount  of  Keu.  XII.  xiv.  8. 


/■•irony 


m 

hoo 

ft 

ahoto 


A clan-name  in  Tsin.  VI.  vi. 
., — sec 


0) 

(2>  tP  W.-*™  '-[T 

(I)  To  hold  tlie  winter  hunting.  II. 
iii.  1:  III.  iv.  7:  XII.  xiv.  1.  (2)  To 
hold  a court  of  inspection.  Used  of  the 
king.  V.  xxviii.  17. 
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g£ 

many 


m 

yew 

m 

now 

m 

hwoh 

m 

Mtk 

j ft 

keen 


I 

wany 


5. 

yuh 


pan 


hea 


yuen 

m 


m 


ptih 


hwan 


Hit 


yen 


A son  of  king  King  of  Chow.  In  X. 
xxiL  7,  8,  9,  ho  is  mentioned  ns  £n- 
Mail",  the  king,  hut  he  died  so  soon  after 
his  father  that  he  can  hardly  bo  said  to 
have  reigned. 

Still,  hut  still.  V.  xxxi.  8:  VI.  vi.  8: 
VII.  iU.  2 ; viii.  4 : V1IL  vii.  4. 

A marquis  of  Tsin.  VIII  x.  5. 

To  take,  to  capture;  to  lie  taken.  V.  i. 
9 ; xv.  13 : X.  xx.  iii.  7 ; et  a/. 

A great  officer  of  Ts‘«e.  grandson  of 
ono  of  its  marquises.  XII.  iii.  7. 

(1)  To  present;  to  exhibit.  I.  v.  4: 
III.  xxxi.  4:  V.  xxi.  G.  (2)  The  honora- 
ry or  sacrificial  title: — 1st.  of  a marquis 
of  Wei,  IX.  xxix.  9;  2d.  of  an  earl  of 
Chlng,  XI.  ix.  4.  (4)  JjJl,  a mar- 
quis of  Ts‘ae.  III.  x.  5. 


THE  Mill  RADICAL. 


King,  the  king.  I.  i.  1;  iii.  1:  II.  viii.  6: 
V.  v.  4 ; et passim.  Often  *•  preceded 
by  meaning  the  king  by  the  grace  of 
Heaven,  the  king  <ie  jure.  See  -f- 
king's  son,— see-^r.  see  i 

m t 3?.— m <*>  ig.i 

a duke  of  Sling.  VI.  vii.  3. 

Jade.  S¥  3Z>-,w  'ft- 

An  earl  of  Ts‘aou.  V.  vii.  5. 

(I)  The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  | 
Wei,  V.  xxx.  8 ; 2d,  of  a royal  prince,  IX. 
xxx.  5.  (2)  a city  of  Choo, 

taken  anil  fortified  by  Loo, — in  pres.  Tse-  ■ 
niiig  Clinw,  dep.  Ven-cbow.  XII.  xi.  1. 

A great  officer  of  Sung.  XII.  vii.  1 ; ix. 
2;  xii.  4. 

(I)  A viscount  of  Choo.  III.  xxxviii. 

2-  (2)  M'~Ke  M; 

A peih,  the  round  jnde-token  of  rank. 
II.  i.  8. 

A marquis  of  Ts*e.  IX.  xix.  8. 


THE  98tu  RADICAL.  K 


(1)  The  name  of  a minister  of  Ts‘oo, 
XL  iv.  14.  (2)  A city  of  Wei.— in  pres.  I 
dis.  of  llwah,  dep  Ta-ming.  XI.  viii.  7.  ! 


A place  in  Ts‘e,— in  pres.  dis.  of  Lcih- 
sliing,  dep.  Tse-nan.  V.  xvlii.  3. 


£ 


m 

y*»9 


foo 

idit 

Ml 

nmy 


EB 

Veen 


EP 

keuh 


s/un 


THE  100th  RADICAL. 


£ 


(1)  To  be  born.  II.  vi.  5.  To  lie  pro- 
duced ;— of  insects.  VII.  xv.  9.  (2)  In 
names.  an  earl  of  Ts'aou.  II. 

*■  *•  £•-"*  ||  • 

prince  of  Tsin.  V.  v 1. 

— BOe 

!?;  4:  •"**  S?.:r  W/ 

of  T«'e.  XII.  vi.  7;  x.  3. 


THE  lOUr  RADICAL.  J|J. 

To  use.  III.  xxiv.  G;xxv.3,  5; xxx.  5: 
VI.  xv.  6:  VlII.xvii.G.  =to  institute.  XII. 
xii.  1.  To  use  the  occasion  : — 
and  thereon.  V.  viii.  5.  To  put  to  death 
and  use  as  a victim, — of  human  beings. 
V.  xix.  4:  X.  xi.  9. 

Sec  j^l. 


THE  102d  RADICAL,  [fj. 


Fields  or  lands.  We  have  [Tf . 
certain  lands  of  Loo.  parted  with  toCh'ing 
by  a bargain, — in  the  pres.  Heu  Chow, 
K'ae-funp,  II.  i.  3;  ^ |Jtf  fJJ  , — SCO 

* tX’mg 

UJ.njurtof  lhe^(^r[IJ  , so  named 
from  their  lying  on  the  north  of  mount 
Kwei,  XI.  x.  5 ; jjp  JJJ,  lands  on 
the  east  of  the  K'oh  (See  ^|C).  XII.  ii. 

Jiitf  as  do  lands  lying  west  of  the 

E (See  )}x\  XII.  Ii.  I.  [JJ  ([^  a cer- 
tain  contribution  levied  for  military  pur- 
poses from  the  lands.  XII.  xii.  I. 

(1)  A caleudaric  stem -character.  H. 
viii.2;xii.3.  (2)  A buft’-coat; — used  for  a 
certain  number  of  soldier*  armed  with  InitT- 

coats.  VIII.  i.  4.  (3)  see  5C 

W pi  *ee 

(1)  A caleudaric  branch-character.  I. 
iv.  2:  II.  ii.  1;  tt  passim.  (2)  A mnr- 
quisate,  held  by  heangs,  whose  capital 
was  Seay  ( ), — iu  Xnn-yang  dis.,  dep. 
Nan-yang,  Un-nan.  It  appears  to  have 
been  ahsortied  by  Ts*oo  in  the  Uth  year 
of  duke  Cloning,  and  thenceforth  appear* 
a ■»  a city  of  Ts*oo.  X.  iv.  2;  xi.  2.  (8)  A 
clan-name  in  Ch*ing.  V.  vii.  3.  (4)  Tho 
name: — 1st  of  a marquis  of  Ts*»e.  VII. 
xvii.  2;  2d,  of  a prince  of  Ts’oo,  IX.  ii. 
10;  3d,  of  another  grent  officer  of  Ts‘oo, 


voi,. 


v. 
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w an 

ft 

1* 

W 

fan 


If uttg 


X.  v.  2;  4th,  of  a great  officer  of  Wei,  X. 
xxxii.  4;  6th,  of  another  marquis  of  Trae, 
XII.  xi.  1 ;of  a third g rent  officer,  a prince, 
of  Ts'oo,  XII.  xiii.  5.  (.’»)  In  name*. 

4fc.-***  *fc-  tl  4,  -,w  ‘Hi 

The  fifth  or  lowest  title  of  nobility  ;«= 
baron.  I.  viii.  5 : V.  iv.  12 ; it  «r/»e. 

CO  To  give  to.  V XXTIII.  4.  (!)  ffi- 

*•—  ft 

(1)  A prince  of  Ch  in.  X.  viii.  a.  (2) 

A wow]— a Chinese  Acre.  VII.  xv.  8. 

To  lay  out  the  boundaries  of  lands.  X. 
i.  9. 


m 

tsih 


0 


% 

Incti 


fah 


The  104th  RADICAL.  . 

(1)  Illness,  spj  jfe,  to  be  taken  ill. 
X.  xxiii.  lo.  (2)  In  name*.  SffiL, 
-«■*:£  ,ml  £.. 

A prince  of  Sung.  IX.  xxvi.  6. 
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a 

Jtih 


THE  106th  RADICAL.  0. 

(I)  White.  0 3jK,-»ee  (2) 
/!'  f^J .— •««  ./Jv  (»)  0 called 

also  a city  of  Ts*oo, — in  pres.  dis.  of 
Tang,  dep.  Nan-yang,  Ho-nan.  In  X. 
xviii.  6,  lieu  Appears  moving  its  CApilal 
to  this  place. 

|||  (1)  A city  of  the  royal  domain, — in 

pres.  dis.  of  Kong,  dep.  Ilo-nan.  X.  xxii. 
ftuaug  7 (2)  A clan-name  in  Sung.  XII.  Tit. 

1 ; ix.  2. 


THE  108th  RADICAL,  JJft. 

A city  of  Sung,— in  the  pres.  Suy 
Chow,  dep.  Kwei-tih.  V.  xxi.  4. 

-km  . The  name:— 1st,  of  an  officer  of 

T«»»  IX.  XXI.  4;  xxiii.  7,  12;  2d,  of  an- 
y**9  other  officer  of  Tsin,  IX.  xxix.  5. 


JW 


gih 


ItiC 

loou 


nang 

ffe* 


A calendaric  stem-character.  II.  xi.  2 : | 
III.  viii.  5 ; tt  stejte. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Ch*ing, 
IX.  v.  2 ; x.  8;  2d,  of  a great  officer  of 
Ta‘e,  X.  xix.  4. 


shift 


Jim 

k't 

it 

shag 

SE 


(1)  A viscount  of  Chou.  XII.  vii.  4; 
vii.,  4;  x.  1.  (3)  ££  filjj.-M*  (5|jj- 

A robber,  ruffians.  IX.  x.  8:  X.  xx.  3: 
XI.  Yiii.  16 : XII.  xiii.  1 1 ; tt  at. 

To  covenant,  a covenant.  I.  L 2,  5;  ii. 
4,  6 ; iii.  7 ; vi.  2 : II.  i.  4 ; et  jrnssim. 

the  chief  of  one  of  the  wild 


too  tribes  of  the  east.  V.  xxix.  1,  5. 
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tun 

'ife 

PI 

sung 

tf 

tun 

Jinan 


cJtt 


The  name  of  a minister  of  Tsin.  VI. 
viii.  5;  xiv.  5:  VII.  i.  11;  ii.  4t;  vi.  1. 

Inadvertent  offences.  III.  xxii.  1. 

The  name  of  a minister  of  Sung.  III. 
xxii.  1. 

Name  of  an  earl  of  Clring.  IX.  ii.  4. 
THE  111th  RADICAL. 

THE  112tii  RADICAL. 

(1)  A stone,  stones.  V.  xvi.  1.  (2) 
The  name  of  an  officer  of  Sung.  VIII.  xv. 
9;  xviii.  5.  (3)  A clan-name  in  Wei. 
IX.  xrii.  8;  xviii.  2;  xxvii.  2;  xxviii.  1 : 
XI.  x.  12.  Also  a clati-naiue  in  Chow. 
XI.  xiv.  9.  (4)  , a city  of  T»*ef 

— in  pres.  dis.  of  Ch(ang-lsing,  dep.  Tse- 
nan.  1.  iii.  6. 


THE  113th  RADICAL, 

jjili 

The  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Spirits 
of  the  land.  III.  xxiii.  3;  xxv.  3,  3;  xxx. 
5:  VI.  xv.  5:  XII.  iv.  8. 

To  sacrifice  to.  XI.  viii.  15. 


m 


A city  and  lands  adjacent,  originally 
assigned  to  Ch‘ing,  near  mount  T‘ae, — in 
P*n9  pres.  dis.  of  Pe,  dep.  Yen-chow;  after- 
wards assigned  by  Ch‘ing  by  contract  to 
Loo.  I.  viii.  2,  3. 


jjR 

chuh 

W- 


jp^:,  a city  of  Loo,— probably  in 
ts'fany pres.  dis.  of  Taxe-yang,  dep.  Yen-chow. 
X.  xi.  6. 
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& 

chac 


te 


(1)  An  earldom,  held  hjr  descendant* 
of  the  duke  of  Chow.  It  is  generally 
referred  to  the  pres.  Clring  Chow,  dep. 
K'ne-fung.  But  there  must  have  been 
an  older  Chae.  which  had  disappeared 
from  the  States  before  the  Ch'tm  Trew 
period,  nud  the descendants  of  whose  lords 
were  transferred  to  the  royal  domain, 
and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  court. 

I.  i.  6:  II.  viii.  6:  III.  xxiii.  2.  (2)  A 
city  of  Clring, — probably  in  the  pres, 
district  of  Chung-mow,  dep.  K‘ae-fung. 

II.  xi.  4.  (S)  the  name  of  a 

viscount  of  Woo.  IX.  xxix.  4. 

0 #-’«;# 

jji£  3C-»<‘c  5C- 

The  name  of  certain  great  sacrifices. 
We  have  the  sacrifice  offered 

when  the  period  of  mourning  for  a king 
or  the  ruler  of  a State  was  completed, 
and  his  Spirit -tablet  was  introduced,  in 
its  proper  place,  into  the  temple  of  ances- 
tors, IV.  ii.  2 ; and  the  te  sacrifice  par  ex- 
cellence, offered  once  in  3 or  once  in  5 
years,  to  the  remote  ancestor  to  whom 
the  kings  of  Cliow,  or  the  king  to  whom 
princes  of  the  Chow  surname,  traced  their 
lineage,  V.  viii.  4. 

A city  on  the  western  border  of  Ts*e. 

III.  ii.  4:  iv.  7. 
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* 


fji'rtP 


ts'ia 


9t 


tlncutj 


Paddy.  III.  xx.  viii.  6. 

Autumn,  in  autumn.  I.  i.  4 ; ii.  4;  iii.  5; 

et  i mssim . 

(1)  A place  in  Loo. — in  the  pres.  dis. 
of  Fan,  dep.  Ts*nou-chow.  III.  xxxi.  5. 
(2)  The  great  State  of  Ts'in,  which 
ultimately  wrested  the  kingdom  from  the 
kings  of  Cliow.  Its  lord*  were  earls, 
Yings.  claiming  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  emperor  Clmun-lieult,  through 
Shun’s  minister  Pih-e.  Its  commence- 
ment dates  from  n.  c.  908.  when  its  scat 
was  in  the  pres.  Trill  Cliow,  Kan-suh. 
Its  chiefs  gradually  extended  their  sway 
eastwards,  and  when  they  ap|war  in  the 
classic,  their  chief  city  was  Yung,  in 
pres.  Hep.  of  Fung-ts*eang,  Slien-sc.  V. 
xv.  13;  et  serpe. 

To  tax,  to  lay  a tax  on.  VII.  xv.  8. 


A city  of  Sung,— Keans  Yung  thinks 
in  pres.  dep.  of  Kwci-tih.  II.  ii.  3. 

(1)  An  earldom,  held  by  Yings, — in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Kuh-shing.  dep.  Seang- 
vang,  Hoo-pih.  It  is  mentioned  in  II. 
vii.  2;  but  had  perhaps  already  fallen 
under  the  power  of  Ts-oo.  (2)  A city 
of  Ts‘c, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Tting-o,  dep. 


ffi 


Yen-chow.  III.  vii.  4;  xxiii.  6:  V.  xxvii. 
8:  VI.  xvii.  3,  5;  et  al  (3)  The  name 
of  an  earl  of  Seeli.  X.  xxxi.  3.  (4)  In 
name  of  places.  — see  J^. 

/Jv  | g,}  "g.  a city  «f  T.'e, 
which  lias  left  its  name  in  the  district  so 
called,  dep.  Yen-chow.  V.  iii.  6;  xi.  2: 

VI.  xvi.  1. 

An  earl  of  Ts‘in.  VII.  iv.  2. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st, 
of  a duke  of  Snug.  I.  iii.  8 ; 2d.  of  a baron 
of  Heu,  V.  iv.  8;  3d,  of  an  earl  of  Clring, 

VII.  iii.  9 ; 4th,  of  a marquis  of  Wei,  VIII. 
iii.  2 ; 5th,  of  a marchioness  of  Loo,  IX.  x.4. 
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ch'uen 


The  name:— 1st,  of  a great  officer  of 
Tsin.  VII.  i.  13;  2d,  of  another  great  offi- 
cer of  Tsin.  VIII.  viii.  1 ; 3d,  of  a viscount 
of  Clioo.  XL  iii.  2. 

(1)  The  name  of  a prince,  nfterwards 
earl,  of  Clring.  II.  xi.  5;  xv.  4, 9:  III.  xxi. 
2.  (2)  the  name  or  designa- 

tion of  a king’s  officer.  III.  vi.  1. 


To  steal.  XI.  viii.  16. 


t$‘eeJt 
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jjL  To  set  up.  VIII.  vi.  2:  XI.  i.  6. 
leih 

^ a viscount  of  Scu.  X.  xxx.  4. 

chit  it  fj 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin. 
® VIII.  xviii.  1. 

('ll  HI/ 
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stinv 


A place  on  the  eastern  border  of  Loo, 
— probably  in  the  north  of  dep.  Te‘aou- 
cliow.  VII  xviii.  8. 


fl;  tt  -** 

k'KiUHJ 

(1)  A place  in  Tsin,— in  pres.  dis.  of 
1 Xv  T*ac-kuh,  dep.  T'ae-y uen,  Shan-se.  V. 
xxxiii.  8.  (2)  A clan- name  in  Tsin.  VI. 


keen 


ZSr 


J3 


IX.  i. 

( I ) To  build  : to  make  an  enclosing  wall 
tor  n park.  III.  i.  4 ; xxviii.  4 ; xxxi.  I,  3, 
5:  VIII.  XTiii.  10:  X.  lx.  4.  (2) 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  tide: — 1st, 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  (’how,  IX.  if.  1;  2d, 
of  an  earl  of  Clring.  X.  xii.  5. 

A musical  instrument a kind  of  flute. 
Vll.  viii.  4 : X.  xv.  2. 
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Wi  A species  of  millet  or  maize.  XI.  v.  2.  &|t  The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin. 

Perhaps  it  means  grain  generally.  r* , 2;  xv.  7:  VII.  ix.  12. 


To  buy  grain.  III.  xxviii.  7. 


ketteh 

• fOH  The  name: — 1st,  of  an  carl  of  Tsin,  VI. 

rfr  xvjii.  2;  2d,  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin,  VIII. 
yittij  xvii.  7 : 1 X.  i.  7;  ii.  6,  0 ; iii.  !>. 
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* 


» 

kiw 


U 

hunt] 

ML 

htih 

m 

nah 


<»’  ffllf'—ifl  <*)  #'h  • 

prince  of  Ts*e.  III.  ix.  8; — called  ~jp  J^j-, 
as  being  the  eldest,  in  par.  7. 

A small  State,  a marquisatc  held  by 
Kiiangs,  the  chief  city  of  which  was  in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Kwang,  dcp.  Ts*i.ig-ehow, 
Shan-tung.  It  was  extinguished  by  Ts*c 
in  the  4th  year  of  duke  Chwang  of  Loo. 

I.  ii-  5,  6:  II.  vii.  6;  etal. 

A tract  of  Lou,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  any  certainty.  X.  viii.  G.  j 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Loo.  IX. 
xxiii.  11. 

(1)  To  present,  to  offer.  III.  xxii.  6: 
VI.  ii.  8:  VIII.  viii.  5.  (2)  To  in-state; 
sometimes=to  restore.  III.  ix.  8:  V.  xxv. 
5:  VI.  xiv.  7:  X.  xii.  1. 


THE  I22i»  RADICAL,  [jfjij. 

A dan -name  iu  CliHng.  X.  i.  2:  xi.  7: 
fP  XI.  xv.  6. 

««« 

m Tlic  name  of  a groat  officer  of  Ts‘oo.  IX. 


m 

kc 


xxx.  1 : X.  ri.  7. 

A prince  of  Ts'aou.  III.  xxiv.  8. 

THE  123i.  RADICAL. 


The  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Chung-sun  dan  in  Loo.  1 X.  xxiv.  2 ; xxviii. 
5;xxix.  11. 


cluing 

$ a 

kech 


•«  £■ 


m 


ynen 


ten 


hivoh 

* 

chih 

m 

fseih 

m 

yih 


The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Loo, 
III.  xix.  3;  2d,  of  a great  officer  of  Wei, 
XI.  vii.  4;  xiv.  4;  3d,  of  a prince  of  Ts‘oo, 
XI.  xiv.  3;  XII.  x.  II;  4th,  of  a viscount 
of  T*flng,  XII.  iv.  tt. 

The  name  of  nn  earl  of  Kuh.  II.  vii,  2. 

A city  of  Sung,  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Kin- 
licang,  (lop.  Yen-chow.  V.  xxiii.  1 ; xxvl.  7. 

mm  a city  to  which  the  capital  of 
K*e  was  moved, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Ohaug-loh,  dep.  Ts*ing-chow.  V.  xiv.  1. 

see  £[*. 

It It 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin.  VI. 
ii.  4 ; ix.  C:  VII.  xiiL  4. 

An  elder  brother  of  a marquis  of  Wei. 
X.  xx.  8. 

Merit,  service.  Always  in  the  phrase 

(1)  To  repeat  a sacrifice  on  the  day 
after  its  first  and  great  celebration.  VII. 
viii.  4.  (2)  A city  of  Choo, — in  the  pres- 
ent din.  of  Tsow,  dep.  Yen-chow.  VII.  x. 
13.  (3)  ■fjj  »ee  flj. 


THE  I24th  RADICAL.  m 

Ttrl  (I)  The  long  feathers  of  a bird.  As 
sy*  they  were  carried  in  the  hand  by  dancers 
!fu  or  pantomimes,  we  have  the  term  used  for 

a row  of  pantomimes.  I.  v.  4.  (2)  Q 

M ~*wS-  w M %%■-**  M 

m 

teih 

A prince  of  Loo.  I.  iv.  5 ; x.  2:  II.  HI.  5. 

i hwujf 

THE  125th  RADICAL,  £ 

JbL  The  name  of  an  officer  of  Loo.  IX.  xiv, 
1 ; xvi.  7 ; xx.  7 ; xxii.  3. 

fl)  To  finish,  to  complete  I.  v.  4.  (2) 

^ #5C-«5C- 

THE  126™  RADICAL.  i?n- 

pjC  And. — In  what  in  Index  II L to  vol. 

III.  I have  called  its  idiomatic  use.  VI.  viii. 
urh  ii:  VII.  viii.  10. 

THE  128tii  RADICAL.  Jp. 

Jsp  Jjl  the  name  of  a marquis  of 
*r"  Tsin.  V.  xxxii.  5.  the  name 

of  a marquis  of  T*‘e.  III.  viii.  5. 
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The  term  used  to  describe  a compli- 
merit  ary  or  friendly  mission, =to  go  on 
mu  ll  a mission.  1.  vii.  4,  G:  II.  iii.  9;  i 
viii.  2 ; et  tape. 

^ To  hear,  to  be  informed.  IX.  xix.  9. 

mis 

sbyj  The  honorary  title  of  a duchess  of  Loo. 
VI.  xvii.  2. 


thing 

ffl* 

true 

nlrh 


X1,  the  name  of  a prince  of  Wei. 
XI.  xiv.  11  : XII.  ii.  5;  xvi.  1. 

3Mb— ‘ 


HI 


TIIF.  129th  RADICAL. 

To  pardon,  to  remit.  III.  xxii.  1. 

THE  130tii  RADICAL.  [^J. 


! kaou 


The  Tsang-suns,  or  Tsangs,  if  the  Jfjfc 
be  omitted,  were  descended  from  a Tsze- 
tsang,  a son  of  duke  Heaon,  who  appears 
in  the  Chuen  of  I.  v.  as  Tsang  He-pih 
HI.  xxTlii.  7:  VI.  *.  1: 
VIII.  i.  5 ; ii.  3 ; iv.  4 : IX.  xxiii.  11. 

THE  132u  RADICAL,  . 

From.  II.  ii.  9 ; Hi.  8 ; xvi.  3 ; xvii.  5 ; 
et  tape. 

More  properly  (1)  ^ Jj|,— 

a name;  see  (2)  In  names  of 

places.  mm  a city  of  Ch‘ing. — in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Lin-ying,  lieu  Chow.  Ho- 
nan. XI.  iv.  4.  A, -see 


TIIE  133d  RADICAL. 


m 


To  be  willing.  VIL  iv.  1. 

IE  the  namo  of  an  officer  of 


Incdng  Choo.  X.  xxxi.  6. 

#Thc  name : — 1st,  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘ae, 
V.  xiv.  5;  2d,  the  name  of  a brother  of 
keih  duke  Seuen  of  Loo.  VII.  xvii.  7.  See  on 


35 

cht 


n 

pet 

*8 


teu 


m 


tlun 


the  name  of  a prince  of  Wei. 

VIII.  x 1. 

A small  State  held  by  Kweis 
viscounts, — the  chief  city  of  which  was  in 
the  north-west  ol  Ying-chow  dep.,  Gan- 
hwuy.  It  was  extinguished  by  lVoo  in 
the  15th  year  of  duke  Ting.  X.  iv.  2:  XI. 
iv.  2. 

(1)  Mutually,  each  other.  II.  iii.  2. 
(2)  A clan-name  in  Tsin.  VII.  i.  5 : 
VIII.  xviii.  1. 

(1)  Flesh  used  in  sacrifice,  and  after- 
wards sent  by  the  king  to  the  feudal 
nobles  of  his  surname.  XI.  xiv.  10.  (2) 
^f|l  the  name  of  a place,  site  un- 

known. VIII.  xv IL  10. 

H the  name  of  a marquis  of  Tsin. 

VII.  ix.  3. 


m 


t‘ae 


THE  131st  RADICAL,  gf . 


£ 

chin 

thin 


tsung 


The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Sung.  IX. 
xvii.  6.  In  names.  Wehave^gf,— 

-»to  i 3E  £ -»e°  I- 

(1)  'Hie  name  of  a prince,  afterwards 
marquis,  of  Wei.  VII.  xviii.  I : VII.  xiv. 
«.  12)  a cinn-name  of  Loo. 


htw 


ken 


(I)  To  come  to,  or  as  far  as.  V.  xxvi. 
2 : VI.  viii.  6:  VII.  viii.  2 ; xvii.  6;  et  at. 

EpS  ~^p  = until.  VI.  x.  4.  The  term  is 
frequently  used  of  the  return  of  the  dukes 
of  Loo  to  their  capital,  after  having 
been  absent  on  business  of  the  State,  and 
lias  reference  to  a ceremony  then  per- 
formed in  the  ancestral  temple.  II.  ii.  9; 
iii.  8 ; xvi.  3 ; xviii.  3 ; et  tape.  We  have 
the  same  usage  in  the  case  of  great  officers 
returning  from  other  States  where  they 
had  been  kept  as  prisoners.  X.  xiv.  1 ; 
xxix.  3.  There  is  a difficulty  with  VI. 
xv.  G.  (2)  The  name  of  a great  officer 
of  Tsin.  VIII.  xvii.  13. 

Apparently  meaning — to  complete.  Wo 
have  *°  comPle*e  the  posi- 

tion of  a deceased  marchioness  by  placing 
her  tablet  in  the  temple,  V.  viii.  5;  and 
to  complete  the  position  of  a 
daughter,  who  has  been  married  three 
months  and  is  acceptable  to  her  husband, 
by  a mission  from  her  parents.  III.  ix.  5. 

A tower.  III.  xxxi.  1,  3,  5:  VI.  xvi.  5j 
xviii.  1. 


THE  134th  RADICAL,  gj. 

(1)  And.  IT.  xviii.  1.  (2) 

-«o 

To  be  present  at,  to  take  part  in.  X. 
xiii.  6. 
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shay 


% 

than 

if 

shoo 


% 

woo 


m. 

pan 


any 


£ 

gae 


THE  133th  RADICAL.  ^ 

(I)  To  place  or  lodge.  VIII.  xvi.  12. 
(2)  The  name: — 1st.  of  a marquis  of 
Ts'e,  VI.  xiv.  i» ; 2d,  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Shuh-suo  clan,  cal  Uni  by  Tso- 
•he,  X.  vii.  3;  x.  5;  xxiii.  1,  8 ; xxiv.  2; 

XTV.  1,  7.  (2)  ^ 

To  dispense  with,  to  disband.  X.  v.  1. 

(1)  A small  StAte,  held  by  Yens,  vis- 
counts,— in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Shoo-shing, 
dep.  Leu-chow,  Gan-hwuy.  V.  iii.  3.  In 
the  Chuen  on  VI.  xii.  4,  we  read  of  the 
seizure  of  a viscount  of  Shoo  by  a general 
of  Ts‘oo,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Shoo 
was  then  extinguished ; but  we  meet  with 
a =&,  in  VU.  viii.  7,  extinguished 
then  by  Ts'oo;  a J|t^,  extinguished 
by  Ts'oo,  in  VIII.  xvlL  4;  and  a 
also  extinguished  by  Ts*oo,  in  IX.  xxv.  8. 
All  these  are  placed,  like  Shoo,  in  the 
same  dep.  of  Leu-chow.  They  were  no 
doubt  a confederacy  of  small  States, 
somehow  linked  together.  (2) 

— 806  py,  a great  officer  of 

Ts'oo.  IX.  xxii.  C.  (3)  if  *H  , — sec 

JH- 

THE  lSfiiii  RADICAL.  M: 

%~KC  Jft- 


THE  137th  RADICAL. 


ft 


H k 


THE  140th  RADICAL. 


(1)  The  name  of  a hill  in  i/oo, — in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Mung-yin,  dep.  E-chow. 
I.  vi.  2:  II.  xv.  7.  (2)  3t»«" 
scene  of  a battle  between  Loo  and  Ts*e, — 
in  thepres.dis.  of  T'ae-gan,  dep.  T‘ae-gan. 
XII.  xi.  4. 


The  name: — 1st,  of  a son  of  duke 
Chwang,  III.  xxxii.  5;  2d,  of  a prince, 
afterwards  marquis,  of  Ts'ac,  IX.  xxx. 
2:X.  xi.  2. 


THE  138m  RADICAL.  & 

(1)  A clan-name  In  Ch'ing.  IX.  xi. 
10;  xxvi.  6;  xxviL  2;  xxx.  7.  (2) 


. name  of  an  earl  of  Ts'onu. 
fs'Mt  IX.  xviii.  5. 

§ & vm  *'i.  is. 

t'eaou 

m 3. 


Growing  grain, — iii  the  blade.  III.  vii. 


% 

yi»9 

X 

maou 

& 


m 

king 


stun 


(1)  Name  of  a grandson  of  duke 
HwanofLoo.  father  of  the  first  of  the 
Shuh-sun  chiefs.  V.  iv.  8;  v.  3;  xvi.  4. 

(2)  sec-  5C  (3)  A city  of 

Keu, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Chnw-shing,  dep. 
Tsing-chow.  X.  v.  4. 

(1)  The  earlier  name  of  the  State  of 
Ts'oo see  III  x.  5;  xiv.  3;  xtHi. 
f»;  xxviii.  3. 

Grass.  V.  xxiii.  12. 

A clan-name  in  Tsin.  N.  x.  3 : VII.  ix. 
8;  xii.  3:  VIII.  ir.  1 ; viii.  4 ; et  strpissime. 

Name  of  a marquis  of  Ts*o.  XII.  vii.  8. 


iflT  The  honorary  nr  sacrificial  title: — 1st, 
of  an  earl  of  Clring,  II.  xi.  3;  2d.  of  a 
c/itcflm;marqUi8  0f  (Vin,  III.  xi.  1 ; 3d,  of  a duke 
of  Sung.  III.  iii.  2 ; 4th,  of  an  earl  of 
Ts'aou,  III.  xxiv.  2 ; 5th.  of  a marquis  of 
Loo  (giving  its  title  to  Book.  III.),  IV. 
i.  3 ; ii.  2 ; tlth,  of  a viscount  of  Choo,  VI. 
iv.  4. 

A State,  the  name  of  which  remains  in 
t-3  the  present  Keu  Chow,  dep.  E-chow*  Its 
chiefs  were  viscounts,  claiming  to  tc  de- 
scended from  the  prehistoric  Sliaou-haou, 
with  the  surname  of  Sze  ( or  Ying 
(Jgj)  L ii,  2,  6 : IV.  ii.  5:  V.  xxvi.  1 ; 
et  passim. 

A place  in  Ts'ae, — in  the  border  of  the 
~l  pres. dis  of  Joo-yang,  dep.  Joo-ning.  III. 
«"  X.  5. 

A place  in  Sung, — probably  in  the 
south-west  of  the  pres.  dep.  of  Yen-chow. 
I.  x.  3. 


liras 


& ii- 


FC 

tsze 


htca 


shtth 

* 

lai 


(1)  The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Ch'ing, 
V.  vii.  4 ; 2d,  of  a viscount  of  Choo,  X.  i.  5. 
(2)  A clan-name  in  Sung.  VII.  ii.  1 : 
VIII.  iv.  1 ; viii.  4 ; xv.  9,  10;  xvi.  8:  IX. 
i.  1 : tt  strpissime.  Instead  of  p!  we  have 

Ijl  in  VI.  XT.  2. 

Pulse.  XI.  i 7. 

A small  State,  held  by  Kenngs,  with  tho 
title  of  viscount, — in  the  dis.  of  Hwang, 
dep.Tfing-chow,  Slmn-tung.  VII.  vii.  2, 3 ; 
ix.  4 : IX.  vi.  8.  It  was  extinguished  in 
Swing's  t>lh  year  by  Ts*e. 
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m 


tsong 


fawn 


$ 

k‘c 


true 


scaou 


(I)  An  officer  of  Sung.  III.  xii.  3,  4. 
(2)  Dancers,  pantomimes.  VII.  viii.  4. 

A city  of  Ts‘oo.  to  which  Heu  removed 
iu  capital,  in  VIII.  xv.  11.  It  was  in  the 
pres.  ilis.  of  Shell,  dep.  Nan-yang,  Ilo-nan. 

(I)  A small  earldom,  held  by  Yings, 
— in  the  present  dis.  of  Ning-ling,  dep. 
Kwei-tih.  II.  XT.  8.  (2)  a city 

of  Clring. — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Cli'ang- 
kuh,  lieu  Chow,  llo-nan.  I.  v.  8 ; vi.  4. 

(*)  15  , the  name  of  a chief  of  the 

State  of  Keae.  V.  xxix.  1,  5. 

To  bury.  I.  ii.  7 ; iii.  8;  v.  2 : II.  v.  4 ; 
el  sdjiisxiiHe. 

aft  §£-«•*  ig 

M It- 


The  name  of  the  spring  huntinir.  Used 
for — to  hold  a military  review.  X.  viii.  0; 
xi.  5 ; xxii.  3. 


name  of  a viscount  of  Choo. 
VI.  xiii.  3.  ip-.  'l " 


(1)  A city  of  Wei, — in  the  pres.  dis. 
of  Clrang-yuen,  dep.  Ta-ming.  II.  iii.  2 : 
vm.  ix  2.  (2)  Jrfc  $f,-.ee  ft. 

<»>  m it— M 

#r-  % 

A city  of  Loo. — in  pres.  dis.  of  Yih, 
dep.  Yen-chow.  III.  ix.  2. 

(I)  A place  in  L<x>.— in  pres.  dis.  of 
Sze-shwuy,  dep.  Yen -chow.  I.  i.  2.  (2) 
The  name : — 1st.  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin, 
VI.  vii.  f»;  2d.  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Cluing- suit  clan  in  Loo,  VII.  ix.  8;xv. 
7 : VIII.  v.  2 ; vi.  8 ; *•!  str/te. 

A marqtiisate,  held  by  Kes.  Its  capital 
at  first  was  ±m  which  is  still  the 
name  of  one  of  the  districts  of  Joo-ning, 
dep.  Ilo-nan.  Subsequently  it  was  moved 
to  which  is  the  name  of  another 

dis.  in  the  »ame  dep.  In  the  lltli  year 
of  duke  Clraou  of  i/oo,  Ts'oo  extinguish- 
ed it ; and  though  it  was  soon  restored, 
it  finally  liecome  a portion  of  that  great 
State.  1.  iv.  4 ; viii.  4 ; eJ  jhismih. 

A clan-name  in  Sung.  V.  xxv.  3. 


(1)  A small  attached  State  of  Sung, 
afterwards  incorporated  as  a city  with 
it.  Its  name  remains  iu  the  dis.  of  Seaou, 
dep.  Seu-chow,  Keang-soo.  V.  xxx.  6: 
VII.  xii.  3:  XI.  xi.  I,  3;  xiv.  13.  (2) 
a city  of  Clring, — in  the  pres. 
Hen  Chow,  Ilo-nan.  IX.  xi.  8. 


tfth 


5 


ktu 

M 


lan 


J& 

hoo 


kwoh 


A city  of  Sung. — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Slmug-k’ew,  dep.  Kwei-tih.  V.  xxi.  7. 

( I ; A State, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  T*flng, 
dep.  Yen-chow.  In  I.  xi.  1.  we  havo  the 
marquis  of  Seeh,  hut  afterwards  its 
lords  appear  with  the  title  of  earl  only. 
They  were  Jins  (*££).  and  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  H wang-te.  I.  xi.  1 : III. 
xxxi.  2 , elsiepe.  (2)  A city  of  Loo,  but 
it  is  not  known  where  situated.  111.  xxxi. 
8. 

The  term  appropriate  to  narrate  the 
death  of  the  ruler  of  a State,  or  of  his 
wife;  but  confined  in  the  text  to  the  de- 
cease of  the  marquises  and  marchionesses 
of  Loo.  I.  xi.  4 : II.  xviii.  2 : III.  xxi  3 ; 
xxxii.  4 ; IV.  ii.  3 : V.  i.  5 ; et  tarpUsime. 

A clan-name  in  Ta‘oo.  IX.  xxx.  1 ; X. 
vi.  7. 

A State  in  the  royal  domain. — in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Wan,  dep.  Hwae-k‘ing.  VI. 
x.  6. 


Name  of  nn  earl  of  Ching  VII.  iii.  8. 


THE  141m  RADICAL.  jC 


(1)  The  name: — 1st,  of  a royal  prince, 
VI.  iii.  I ; 2d.  of  a great  officer  of  Ch*in, 
IX.  xxxiii.  0;  3d,  of  a great  officer  of 
Ching,  X.  i.  2 i xi.  7.  (2)  i}2, — 

fcj  * 

S£<1 

The  name  (assumed  by  himself)  of  one 
of  the  viscounts  or  kings  of  Ts'oo.  X.  xi. 
2;  xiii.  2. 

J&5 C—5C- 


(1)  A city  of  Sung, — perhaps  in  pres. 
Suy  Chow,  dep.  Kwei-tih.  II.  xii.  5.  (2) 

(I)  A small  dukedom,  held  by  Kes, — 
descended  from  Chung-yung,  second  son 
of  king  T ac,  the  grandfather  of  king 
WAn.  Its  chief  city  was  in  the  pres.  dis. 
of  P'ing-luh,  Keae  Chow,  Shan-se.  V.  ii. 
8;  v.  9.  It  was  extinguished  by  Tain  in 
the  5th  year  of  duke  He  of  Loo.  (2) 
|||||  the  territory  occupied  by  a tribe 
of  the  White  Teih,  whose  chiefs  were 
Kes. — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Chin -ting,  Cliih- 
le.  X.  xii.  10;  xv.5:  XI.  iv.  12;  v.  6:  XII. 

Ti.  2.  (»)  /&  jlf. 


A city  of  Clring. — probably  the  chief 
city  of  the  State  of  the  Eastern  Kwoh, 
extinguished  by  Clring  before  the  ChMin 
Trew  period,  -in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Fan- 
ahwuy,  dep.  K'ac-fting.  X i.  2. 
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* 
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4k 
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m 

ruing 
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c /run  <j 


THE  142i>  RADICAL. 

A city  of  Loo. — in  pros.  dis.  of  T‘ae- 
gan,  dep.  T‘ae-gan.  VIII.  ii.  9,  10. 

Probably  a kind  of  locust.  111.  xxix.  3. 

Probably  a kind  of  fly,  produced  in  the 
water,  and  inflicting  a painful  bite.  HI. 
xviii.  3. 

Larva?  of  locusts.  VII.  xv.  9. 

A locust.  II.  v.  8:  V.  xv.  7:  VI.  iii.  5; 
viii.  7:  VII.  vi.  3;  xiii.  3;  xv.  G:  VIII.  vii 
G:  XII.  xii.  G;  xiii.  9.  12. 

(irubs  that  eat  the  heart  of  grain.  I.  v. 
G;  viii.  9:  III.  vi.  4. 


ft 

hung 


'ifr 

k'an 

% 

shuh 

fnj 


m 

i *"y 


m 


The  name: — 1st  of  a grandson  of  one  i 
of  the  earls  of  Cli  ing.  IX.  xiv.  1,  3,  7;  2d.  . 
of  an  earl  of  Ch*ing,  XI.  ix.  2. 


& 

Lee  n 

THk 
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ft 

S 

Mm 

0) 

%~T  , n messenger  from 

one  ! 

m 

Slate  to  another.  IX.  xi.  16; 

; xviii.  2 

: X. 

she 

vi i. 4 ; xxiii.  8; et al  (2)  i 

m 

The 

name  of  a marquis 

of  Wei. 

IX. 

xxvi.  3 

; xxix.  3. 

tcih 

AMI 

The 
xii.  G. 

name  of  a great  officer  of  Tsiu, 

VI. 

81 

leuan 

ffi 

hung 


% fn*-*™  0 

A tuarquisalc,  held  by  Kes,  descendants 
of  K'ang-shuh,  one  of  the  sons  of  king 
Wan.  Its  chief  city  was  at  first  Chaou- 
ko  ( !$JJ  j^).  *n  the  pres.  dis.  of  K‘e,  dcp. 
Wei-hwuy.  It  was  subsequently  chang- 
ed to  Ts‘oo-k‘cw  ),  in  dis.  of 

Hwah,  same  dep;aud  afterwards  to  Te- 
k‘ew  c'Hi’J £)■  in  pres.  K‘ae-chow,  dep. 
Ta-ming,  Chih-le.  I.  ii.  9 ; iv.  4 : III 
xxxviii.  1 ; et  passim. 

mm-  a city  of  Ch‘ing, — in  pres.  dis. 

of  Yuen- woo,  dcp.  Hwac~k‘ing.  VI.  viii.  4. 
THE  145th  RADICAL. 


eoh 


U 

gen 

iff 

heu 


•&sr  (I)  A clan-name  in  Chin.  IX.  iii.  fi.  7. 
fSn  Should  be  $4-  (2) 


A city  of  Sung,— in  the  pres  Suh  Chow, 
dep.  Fung-yang.  Gan-hwuy.  II.  xv.  10. 
The  K ang-he  dictionary  gives  the  pro- 
nunciation in  this  case  ns  e;  but  ch't  is 
that  of  Lull  Tih-niing. 

The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st 
of  a marquis  of  Ts‘e,  III.  ix.  5;  2d,  of  a 
marquis  of  Tsln.  VI.  vi.  5;  3d,  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  Chow,  VI.  ix.  3;  4th,  of  nn 
earl  of  Ch’ing.  VIII.  iv.  G;  5th,  of  a mar- 
quis of  Loo  (giving  its  tide  to  Bonk  IX.), 
IX.  xxxi.  4;  6th.  of  a mniquis  of  Wei,  X. 
vii.  8;  7th  of  an  earl  of  Seeh,  XI.  xii.  2. 

Clothes  presented  to  be  used  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  grave-clothes  VI.  ix. 
13. 

To  surprise,  to  attack  by  surprise.  IX. 
xxiii.  13. 
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The  west,  western.  III.  xviii.  2 ; xix.  5 : 
V.  xx.  3 ; xxvi.  2 ; et  sape  [JEj,— see 


THE  147th  RADICAL.  JJ. 

To  sec ; to  admit  to  an  interview,  or  to 
have  an  interview  with.  VIII.  xvi.  8:  IX. 
vii.  10. 

To  be  visible.  III.  vii.  2. 


In  the  phrase  used  of  a ruler 

giving  audience  to  his  ministers  on  the 
first  day  of  the  moon.  VI.  xvi.  2. 

To  have  an  official  interview  with,  nn 
audience  of.  III.  xxir.  G. 

(1)  To  see,  to  look  at.  I.  v.  1 : III. 
xxiii.  3.  (2)  The  side  tower  at  a gate. 
XI.  ii.  1,  4. 
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A horn.  VIII.  vii.  1. 


THE  149th  RADICAL.  =f. 

To  speak  about  VIII.  viii.  I. 

(1)  A small  State,  the  lords  of  w hich 
were  Kenngs  and  barons.  Its  chief  city  at 
first  was  Heu-ch*ang  ^ ).  t*,° 

pros.  Heu  Chow,  Ho-nan.  It  was  after- 
wards moved  to  Shell  (See  );  then  to 
jjjfj  (See  pj);  then  to  Suh  (^JJ-  nr 
'fc/f'1’  and  finally  to  Yung(^t).  Feeble 
as  lieu  w as.  it  outlasted  the  Clean  Ts‘<?w 
period,  and  was  ultimately  extinguished 
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choo 


Incan 


& 

1-hI, 


k't 


shoo 


m 

Ji'tWH 


by  Ti*o».  I.  xi.  3:  II.  xv.  6;  et  sttpUsme. 
(2)  g^p  JJJ,  some  lands  originally 
grunted  to  Loo,  hear  the  first  capital  of 
Heu.  II.  i.  3.  (3)  The  name  of  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Tsang-sun  clan  in  Loo. 
VIII.  i.  5;  U.  3;  iv.  4. 

It  #-■“  M 

'Hie  name  of  a great  officer  of  Chdng. 
III.  xvii.  1,  3. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Shah  clan  in  Loo.  X.  xxv.  2;  xxiv.  3. 

name  of  n marquis  of  Tsin.  V. 

ix.  5. 

To  beguile,  to  inveigle  X.  xiv.  2. 


k 

kvoh 


& 

chiny 

foo 

n 

lew  an 


Name  of  a prince  of  Clring.  II.  xvi.  3.  ! 

m 

(1)  In  the  phruc  see  & 

(2)  A city  in  Loo, — in  the  pres.  dia.  of 
Choo-shing,  dep.  Ts'ing-chow.  III.  xxix. 
5:  VI.  xiL  8.  (3)  | $ sue 

<«  It  IS— « tfe- 

A small  State,  whose  lords  were  Taxes 
(-jr)  and  viscounts,— iu  the  prea.  dia.  of 
Leih-shing.  dep.  Tse-nan.  It  appears  in 
the  text  only  once,  when  it  was  extin- 
guished by  'i's*e.  III.  x.  G. 

A city  of  Loo, — in  the  pres.  dia.  of 
Fci-shing,  dep.  T ae  gan.  II.  iii.  G,  8:  XI. 
x.  ft;  viii.  3,  7. 

THE  150th  RADICAL. 

A valley.  ^.-8e«  xfe. 

'$£  lfi-seo  $£■ 

THE  ISlsi  RADICAL,  J5. 


The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Ch‘in. 
XII.  xiv.  G,  13. 


THE  153d  RADICAL. 


(1)  The  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Shnh-sun  clan.  IX.  ii.  8 ; iii.  7 ; iv.  2; 
v.  3;  xiv.  8;  et  steps.  His  death  is  men- 
tioned in  X.  iv.  8.  (2)  A viscount  of 
IIoo.  XI.  xv.  3. 


© 

pe 


foo 

m 

tsze 

m 

la  e 

An 

/“»» 

foo 


chlih 


ffiW-’-M 


& 

ile 

i/ 1 itfi 


IS-BI 

(1)  The  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
theChung-snn  clan.  X.  ix.  4 ; x.  3 ; xi.  G ; 

xxiv.  1.  (2)  H H-**  H 
THE  154th  RADICAL.  it 


The  name  of  a prince  of  Taoo.  IX.  v. 
10 ; vii  8 ; x.  3,  8,  10 ; xii.  5 ; xiv.  G. 

it  #-“•  # 

A city  of  Sung. — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Ts‘aou,  dep.  Th'rou-cIiow.  V.  ii.  4.  Hut 
this  identification  proceed-*  on  the  sup- 
position of  j^’s  being  for  , in  which 
case  the  pronunciation  should  be  different. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Loo,  a 
son  of  duke  Chwang.  V.  xxviii  2 ; 2d,  of 
a great  officer  of  Wei,  IX.  xvii.  3 ; xviii. 
2 ; 3d,  of  a baron  of  Heu,  X.  xix.  2 ; 4 th, 
of  a great  officer  of  Clrin.  XII.  xiv.  J4. 

(1)  The  name  of  an  earl  of  Ch'ing. 
VIII  ri.  7.  (2)  A city  of  Loo, — in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Pe,  dep.  E-chow.  It  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  Ke-sun  clan.  IX.  vii. 
4 : X.  xiii.  1 : XI.  xii.  5. 

To  levy  or  collect  taxes.  a 

certain  contribution  levied  for  military 
purposes  from  the  land  in  Loo.  XII.  xii.  I. 

To  give  to,  to  confer  on.  VIII.  viii.  7. 

A small  State,  whose  lords  were  vis- 
counts, surname  unknown, — in  pres.  dis. 
of  Shang-shing,  Kwang  Chow,  llo-nan. 
It  was  extinguished  by  Ts‘oo,  in  X.  iv.  G. 

Presents  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ; — 
specially  of  carriages  and  horses.  I.  i.  4 : 
VI.  v.  1. 

Presents  or  contributions  of  money  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  1.  iii.  4. 
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(1)  Red.  In  the  name  3^. — see 

(2)  The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince, 
perhaps  an  earl,  of  Ts*aou.  III.  xxiv.  H; 
2d,  of  a viscount  of  the  Jung-man,  XII. 
iv.tf.  (3) 

THE  lSfirn  RADICAL, 

The  name  of  a minister  of  Tsiu.  X.  ii. 
1 ; xi.  7. 

( 1 ) The  name  of  a city  in  W ei.  or,  arc. 
to  others,  in  Ts*aou.  If  not  identical  with 
, it  was  near  it;— see  ||£  II.  i.  4. 
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a 

c/ntott 


U'uy 


m 

taien 


m 


teih 


jfr 

itu 

r'.njf 

£ 


cJieJi 


$fw 

a/i  00 

m 

3* 

jr«M 


am 


(2)  A large  State,  called  also  }jk  ' 
whose  lords  were  Sics  (|J]|),  and  vis- 
counts, having  their  principal  city  in  the 
pres.  dia.  of  Shan-yin,  dep.  Shaou-hing,  s/tln 
Cheli-keang.  It  first  appears  in  Tso-she 
in  the  8th  year  of  duke  Seuen.  X.  v.  8 ; 
viii.  9 : xxxii.  2.  'fft  seems  to  Ik*  an 
Attempt  to  give  the  name  of  the  State  as 
it  was  pronounced  by  its  own  people. 

A clan-name: — 1st,  in  Tsin,  VI.  vitl. 

4 ; xiv.  5:  VII.  i.  1 1*13 ; et  mm  j 2d,  in 
Wei,  XI.  xiv.  2. 

A city  in  Loo, — in  the  borders  of  the 
present  districts  of  Sze-shwuy  and  Tsow. 

II.  xvii.  2. 


THE  157tii  RADICAL.  Jjl. 

Great,  state-.  In  the  plirAso  Jj^, 

— f.£. 

To  advance,  to  raise  higher.  VI.  ii.  6. 


& 

chili/ 


sung 


The  name  of  a marquis  of  Chin.  II. 
xii.  5. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin.  X. 
xxxi.  2,  4. 


I'aou 


yih 
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A carriage.  II.  xv.  1. 


m 

ch'ing 


An  army  ; — consisting,  properly, 
12,500  men.  IX.  xi.  1 : X.  v.  1. 


of 


sun 


The  name  of  a viscount  of  Ts'oo.  XII. 
vi.  (5. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  the  grandson  of 
one  of  the  earls  of  Ch'ing,  IX.  x.  4,  8;  2d, 
of  one  of  the  Heads  of  the  Shull  clan  in 
Loo,  X.  xxi.  5 ; Ad,  of  a marquis  of  Wei, 
XII.  xvi.  1. 

To  offer,  to  make  overture  of.  I.  vi.  1, 


suy 


i/m— m miss— ~ m 

A clan-name  in  Chin.  V.  iv.  4:  XII. 
xii.  2;  xiv.  14.  See  Jtj. 
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A ealondaric  stem-character.  I.  iii.  4 

1 1 1,  v ii.  2 : rf  ftaasiM. 


ko 

kwo 


TIIE  I61»t  RADICAL,  jg. 

(1)  A calendaric  branch-character.  I. 
ii.  4 ; iii.  5 ; ix.  2 ; xi.  4 ; et  /tassim.  (2) 
The  name: — 1st,  of  a minister  of  Loo, 
one  of  the  Heads  of  the  Tsang-sun  clan, 
III.  xxxiii.  7 ; VI.  x.  1 ; 2d,  of  a brother 
of  a duke  of  Sung,  XI.  x.  11  ; xi.  1 ; xiv. 
13 ; 3d,  of  a grandson  of  a marquis  of 
T«‘ae,  XII.  iv.  2.  (3)  jjgfc  a city 
of  Chin, — in  the  pres.  dep.  of  Chin- 
chow,  Ho-nan.  VII.  xi.  2.  (4) 

ift-—  jK 
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(t)  To  follow  after,  to  pursue.  III. 
xviii.  2 : V.  xxvi.  2.  (2)  ^ £]•,—  sec 

if 

Retiring,  backwards.  V.  xvi.  1. 


To  escort.  IL  iii.  6:  III.  i.  3. 

To  slink  away,  to  make  one’s  escape 
from.  III.  xvii.  8:  V.  v.  0:  IX.  vii.  11. 

To  meet.  Generally  used  of  officers 
going  to  meet  a bride  for  their  ruler,  or 
for  the  king.  I.  ii.  5:  II.  iii.  5;  viii.  6:  III. 
xxiv.  3:  V.  xxv.  3:  VII.  i.  2:  VI II.  xiv. 
3:  IX.  xv.  2.  To  meet  one’s  own  bride. 
III.  xxvii.  5:  VI.  iv.  2.  To  go  to  meet  a 
coffin.  VIII.  ix.  1. 

The  name  of  a viscount  of  Shin  C^£). 

X.  xxiii.  7. 

The  name: — 1st.  of  a great  officer  of 
Wei,  V.  xxvi.  1 ; 2d,  of  a marquis  of  Wei, 
VIII.  ii.  6;  3d,  of  one  of  the  Heads  of 
the  Chung-suo  clan  in  Loo,  IX.  xx.  1.4; 
xxiii.  10 ; 4th,  of  a great  officer  of  Clriug, 

XI.  vi.  I ; x.  10. 

(1)  And  thereon,  and  then.  II.  viii. 
6 ; xviii.  1 : III.  xix.  3 : V.  vi.  3 ; et  tape. 
(2)  A small  State,  held  by  Kweia  ( 
descendants  of  Shun, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Ning-yang,  dep.  Ycn-cl»ow.  III.  xiii.  2 ; 
xvii.  2.  (3)  The  name  of  a son  of  duke 
Chwang  of  Loo,  whose  descendants  had 
the  clan-names  of  Chung  ( ^|Jj ) and  T ung- 
mun  (Mn  ).  V.  xxvi.  5 ; xxvii.  4 : 
VI.  ii.  8:  vi.  5 : VII.  i.  2,  3,  7;  viii.  2,  3 ; 
et  str/te. 

(1)  To  meet  hurriedly, — without  pre- 
vious agreement.  I.  iv.  3;  viii.  1 : III.  iv. 
3;  xxiii.  <»;  xxx.  6;  xxxii.  2;  et  at.  To 
meet  with.  II.  x.  3.  (2)  A eity  in  Loo, 
situation  unknown.  IX.  xv.  3. 

To  pass  by.  V.  xvi.  1. 
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to 

two 

& 

got 


tuh 


t*  w an 


seven 


M 

king 


4j! 

pci  ft 

u 

ehoo 


S 

» 

MM 

m 

hotv 

p 

teauu 


thing 

chHny 


The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of  Cli'in, 
X.  viii.  7 ; 2d,  of  uu  earl  of  K‘e,  XII.  viii. 
6. 

The  name  of  a viscount  of  Woo.  IX. 
xxv.  10. 

In  names  of  places.  J|^  i|J,— sec 


The  name: — 1st  of  a great  officer  of 
Wei,  VII.  xiv.  1 ; 2d,  of  a great  officer  of 
CliHng,  XL  xv.  0:  XII.  ii.  6j  xiii.  1. 

m M- 

To  remove,  to  transport.  Used  both 
transitively  and  intransitively.  III.  i.  8; 

x.  3:  IV.  ii.  1 : V.  i.  3;  xxxi.  7:  X.  ix.  2. 
To  return  HI.  viii.  4:  VI.  xiii.  8:  IX. 

xix.  9.  Head  Aic/m , ^ should  not  be 
marked 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Loo.  XI. 

xi.  4:  XII.  v.  5;  vi.  5;  xiv.  4.  jjj|, 
the  designation  of  a great  officer  of  Wei. 
XII.  xvi.  2. 


IP 


JOO 

u 

taou 


SB 

tang 

9**9 

U 

kcih 
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a- 


(1)  A small  marquis.itc,  held  by  the 
descendants  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
duke  of  Chow.  Its  principal  city  at  first 
was  in  the  pres  dis  of  Hing-t*ae,  dep. 
Shun-tih,  Chlh-Ie;  but  it  was  afterwards 
moved  to  K-e  in  dep.  Tung-eh‘ang,  Shan- 
tung. III.  xxxii.  7:  IV.  i.  2:  V.  i.  2,  3,  4; 
xix.  1;  xx.  5;  xxv.  1.  The  last  passage 
records  Ring’s  extinction  by  Wei. 

A place  in  Clring, — in  present  Citing 
Chow,  dep.  K‘ae-fung;  the  scene  of  a 
famous  battle  between  Tsin  and  Ts‘oo. 
VII.  xii.  3. 

(1)  A small  State,  held  by  lYaous 
(^f),  claiming  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  emperor  Chuen-heuli.  It  was  at 
first  merely  an  attached  territory  of  Loo. 
but  afterwards  its  chiefs  were  advanced 
to  be  viscounts; — in  pres.  dis.  of  Twnv, 
dep.  Yen-chow.  I.  i.  2:  II.  viii.  4:  V.  xix. 
2.  4;  et  tapistime.  (2)  /J*  jjjjJ,— -see 

'b  w nm-^m 

A small  State,  near  Loo,— in  the  pres. 
Tse-ning  Chow,  dep.  Yen-chow.  IX.  xiii. 

the  name  of  an  earl  of  Ke. 

X.  xxiv.  5. 

A'  city  of  Loo, — in  the  pres.  Tnng- 
p'ing  Cliow,  dep.  T ae-gan.  It  belonged 
to  the  Shuh-sun  clan.  XL  x.  (»,  7;  xii.  3. 

(1)  A border  sacrifice,  and  to  offer  it. 
V.  xxxi.  3:  VII.  iii.  1 : VIII.  vii.  1,  4;  x. 
2 ; xiii.  6;  et  strpe..  (2)  A city  of  Chow. 
X.  xxiii.  4. 

A small  State,  held  by  earls,  Kea,  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  sons  of  king 
Win. — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Win  sliang. 
dep.  Yen-cliow.  I.  v.  3;  x.  8 : II.  iii.  3 : vi. 
2:  III.  viii.  3 : VI.  vii.  1. 


IP 

sc 

tse 

n 


/"«</ 

k 

twoh 

m 

too 
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u 
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SP 
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A city  of  Ke, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  fJan- 
k*ew,  dep.Tse-nan.  III.  i.  8.  Q!)  A city 
of  Loo, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Sze-shwuy, 
dep.  Yen-chow.  VI.  vii.  2. 

Outer  suburbs.  VI.  xv.  12:  IX.  xv.  4; 
xix.  14:  XII.  iv.  7. 

(1)  A city  of  Sung, — in  pres.  dis.  of 
81  ling- woo,  dept.  Ts‘aou-chow.  I.  x.  4. 
This  was  called  South  Kaon.  (2)  An- 
other city  of  Sung,  not  far  from  the  form- 
er, and  called  North  Knnu.  It  had  been 
the  chief  city  of  a small  State.  II.  ii.  4. 
(3)  A viscount  of  Kaou  is  mentioned  in 
V.  xx.  2;  which  may  possibly  be  the  same 
referred  to  in  II.  ii.  4,  in  which  case  Kaou 
could  not  have  been  another  city  of  Sung. 

A city  of  Loo, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Yu- 
t‘ae.  dep.  Yen-chow.  I.  ix.  4 : II.  iv.  1 : x. 
4 : III.  viii.  1 ; x.  4;  xxxi.  1 : X.  lx.  5. 

The  capital  of  Ts‘oo,— sec  XI.  iv. 
15. 

A clan-name: — 1st,  in  Tain,  VI.  xi.  2; 
xv.  7:  VII.  ix.  12:  VIII.  ii.  3;  iii.  II  ; xi. 
2;  xiii.  I ; xvi.  14  ; xvii.  13;  2d,  in  Ts  oo. 
XI.  iv.9.  Tills  character  is  unfortunately 
read  in  the  translation  as  Kioh  or  K'eoh, 
from  its  having  been  confounded  with 
^}JJ,  formed  from  [J  U and  sn  are 
constantly  confounded  together. 

Kti  Jx- 


A small  State,  held  by  Szes  ( ^ ; some 
read  Ke),  viscounts,  claiming  to  be 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Sliaou-haou. 
VII.  iv.  I ; xvi.  3:  VIII.  vii.  2;  viii.  10: 
IX.  vii.  1 : X.  xvii.  3. 

A city  of  Ke, — in  pro*,  dep.  of  Tsing- 
chow.  III.  L 8. 

The  same  as  Little  Choo, — see  yj>  ^J$. 
III.  v.  3;  xv.  3. 

The  name  of  a State:  but  where  it  was 
is  unknown.  III.  xxiv.  9. 

(I)  A capital.  V.  xvi.  1.  (2)  The 
name  of  a great  officer  of  Tain.  VI.  ix.  4. 

A city  of  Loo, — in  the  pres.  Tung-plng 
chow,  dep.  T*»c  g*n.  HI.  xxviii.  4. 

A small  State.— originally  in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Nuy-lteang,  Nan -yang  dep.,  Ho- 
nan. Afterwards  its  capital  was  removed 
to  Job, — in  (he  dis.  of  K-shing,  dep. 
Seang-yniig.  Hoo-pih.  After  this  it  be- 
came an  attached  territory  of  Ts'oo, 
which  afterwards  on  an  emergency  re- 
moved its  capital  to  it.  Ts‘<m>  must  have, 
before  that,  quite  extinguished  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  Joli.  VI.  v.  5. 

A city  of  Wei,-— in  the  pres.  Pull-chow, 
dep.  Ts’aou-clnw.  III.  xiv.  4 ; xv.  1 ; xix. 
3. 

A small  S;ntc,  held  by  viscounts,  with 
the  surtiAme  Yuii  (frY1).  Its  chief  city 
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!I2  t 


IP 


tszc 


HR 


m 


I'm*  K e-yang  |^r). — in  the  pres, 

dep.  of  E-chow.  X.  xviii.  3. 

A city  of  Loo. — in  the  pro*.  dis.  of  E- 
shwuy.  dep.  E-chow.  But  this  city 
wimetitnes  appears  ns  belonging  to  Keu. 
VI.  x i.  8 : VIII.  ix.  10  : IX.  xii.  2 ;et sirpe. 
There  appears  to  have  been  nnuther  Yun 
in  Loo,— in  pres.  dis.  of  Wftn-shang. 
VIII.  ir.  8,  nod  perhaps  sonic  other 
places. 

(I)  A city  of  Ke, — in  pres.  dis.  of 
Chnng-ylh,  dep.  Ta'ing-chow.  III.  i.  8. 
(2)  A place  in  Loo, — somewhere  in  Yen- 
chmv  dept.  III.  xi.  2. 

A city  of  Wei, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Joo- 
kaou,  T'ung  Chow,  Kcang-soo.  XII.  xii. 
4.  It  was  Also  called  [^r. 

Border,  frontier.  III.  ix.  5:  V.  xxvi.  2, 
5:  VL  vii.  7 ; ft  «/. 


(1)  A small  State,  an  attached  terri- 
tory of  Loo, — perhaps  in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
T'an-shing,  dep.  E-chow.  VIII.  vi.  3.  (2) 


mm  | Jit'  ^ C,t^‘  **,lc  unknown;  by  some 
said  to  be  the  same  as  the  preceding.  X. 


xxvi.  4. 


A city  of  Ch'ing, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Yen-ling,  dept.  Ivae-fung.  I.  i.  3.  Later 
on.  Yen  received  the  name  of  |^t, 
and  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  famous 
battles  between  Tain  and  Troo.  VIII. 


xvi.  6. 


jgll  A small  attached  State. held  by  Keanes, 
spr  — in  the  pres.  Tung-p'ing  Chow,  dep. 
cluing  T-ae-gan.  III.  xxx.  3. 


m 


Bn 

t nan;/ 


m 

I ett 

m 

ch'ing 


t*‘nou 


( 1 ) A marquisate  held  by  Mans  ( ), 

— probably  in  the  pres.  Tftng  Chow,  dep. 
Nan-yang,  Ho-nan.  II.  vii.  3.  (2)  A 

city  of  IVac. — in  the  proa.  dis.  of  Yen- 
shing,  lieu  Chow.  II.  ii.  G. 

( 1 ) A small  State,  held  by  Szes  ( 
viscounts,  descendants  of  Yu, — in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Yih,  dep.  Yen-chow.  It  was 
extinguished  by  Keu  in  the  6th  year  of 
duke  Scang.  hut  came  in  the  4th  year  of 
Clt'anu  into  the  possession  of  Loo.  V.  xiv. 
2;  xv.  9;  xvi.  3;  xix.  3,  4:  VII.  xviii.  4; 
tt  al.  (2)  A city  of  Ch’ing. — in  the 
pres.  Suy  Chow.  dep.  Kwei-tih.  IX.  i.  3. 

A place  in  Cit  ing.  No  more  is  known 
of  it.  IX.  vii.  9. 

(1)  An  earldom,  held  by  Kes,  descend- 
ed from  a son  of  king  Lc.  The  investiture 
of  the  first  earl  was  in  B.C.  803.  and  the 
seat  of  the  territory  was  then  in  the 
present  II  wa  Chow,  dep.  T'ung-chow, 
Shen-se.  Ilis  successor  moved  to  the 
east,  and  settled  in  what  he  called  ‘ New 
Ch'ing,’  still  the  name  of  a district  in 
K‘ae-fung  dep.  I.  i.  3;  ii.  9;  iii.  7;  iv.  4; 
x.  6;  xi.  3;  ft  pas  tint.  (2)  The  name  of 
a marquis  of  Wei.  VII.  ix.  10.  (3)  £||£ 

5C— «5C 

A place  in  Ch'ing.  No  more  is  known 
of  it.  IX.  vii.  10. 


ft 


M 

U 

3L 

c/rung 

gf 


it 


hn 


t'tfh 


ch'ang 


A city  of  Thumui, — in  the  pro*,  dep.  of 
T**aou-ch«w.  X.  xx.  2. 

(1)  A city  of  Ke. — in  the  pres.  dis. 
of  Lin-tsze,  dep.  Ta'ing-chow.  III.  iii.  4; 
xii.  1.  (2)  A city  of  Ts'e. — in  pres.  dis. 
of  Tnng-o,  dep.  Tae-gan.  V.  xxvi.  2. 
Name  of  a place  in  Loo.  V.  i.  9. 


THE  lfilTH  RADICAL,  |Sj. 

A ealendaric  branch  -character.  I.  vi.  2 : 
III.  ix.  6;  xxi.  2;  et  jmssirn. 


THE  163th  RADICAL. 


To  liberate.  V.  xxi.  7. 


THE  16«th  RADICAL.  ||1 

(1)  A neighbourhood,  a district. 

€•  — sec  j^|.  (2)  A clan-name  in  Tsin. 
V.  ix.  G ; x.  5. 

-»«■  aE-  Iff  {£.-•« 

(1)  Tlte  name  of  a son  of  duke  Scang 
of  Loo.  IX.  xxxi.  3.  (2)  ftt  see 

4ft-  if#.—  #”" 

M-,ec  f/I> 


THE  1«7tii  RADICAL. 

Metal,  the  precious  nietals; — may  be 
translated  by  money.  VI.  ix.  1. 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin. 
VIII.  xiii.  1 ; xvii.  13. 

(1)  To  confer  on,  to  give  to.  III.  L 6: 
VI.  i.  5.  (2)  $ 

(1)  A clan-name  in  Clrin.  Ia.  xxiv. 
11.  (2)  The  name  of  a prince  of  Trill. 
X.  i.  4. 

to  #•  <2>  IS 

m a city  of  Ts'oo, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Fung* 
yang,  dep.  Fung-yang,  Gan-hwuy.  VIII. 
xv.  10. 

And  ft  hill,— in  the  pres.  K*fte 

Chow,  dept.  Ta-ming.  XII.  ii.  G. 

THE  1C8th  RADICAL.  j|r. 

In  names  of  places,  -^r  — Bce 

it  ^ &»—•«• 

fk  #• 
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TltUI) 


eklem 


w 

fang 


m 


rh'in 


yang 


(1)  A door  or  gate. — double-leaved. 
III.  xxv.S:  V.  XX.  1.  P^|  , the  name 

of  the  south  gate  of  the  ducal  palace  of 
Loo.  XI.  ii.  1,  4.  (2)  To  attack  a gate. 
IX.  XXT.  10.  (8)  P^,— see 

Intercalary.  VI.  vi.  8:  XII.  v.  6. 

g P4-.ec  g. 

it- 

(1)  To  examine  the  carriages  of  a 
State  ;=to  hold  a military  review.  II.  vi. 
3.  (2)  'Hie  name  of  a great  officer  of 
Sung.  IX.  xiv.  7. 

A gate-keeper,  a porter.  IX.  xxix.  4. 

A city  of  Loo, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Wttn- 
shang,  dep.  Yen-chow.  II.  xi.  9:  X.  xxxii. 
1. 

A city  of  Loo, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Nlng- 
yang,  dep.  Yen-chow.  XII.  xiii.  3.  7. 

THE  170m  RADICAL. 

(1)  A city  of  Loo, — in  the  pres  dis. 
of  Pe,  dep.  E-chow.  I.  ix.  6:  III.  vii.  1 ; 
xxii.  5;  xxix.  5:  V.  xiv.  2:  IX.  xiii.  4) 
x vii.  4.  (2)  A city  of  Sung.  I.  x.  4.  (3) 
A city  of  Keu, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Gan- 
k‘ew,  dep.  Ts*ing-chow.  X.  v.  4. 

To  surrender.  III.  viii.  3.  To  reduce. 
III.  xxx.  3. 

(1)  A place  in  Ts‘oo, — in  pres  dis.  of 
Yen-shing,  Hcu  Chow,  Ho-nan.  V.  iv.  1. 
(2) 

a city  of  Loo, — in  the  borders 
of  the  present  dep.  of  T*ae-gan.  XI.  x.  v. 

A marquisate,  held  by  Kweis 
claiming  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Shun.  Its  capital  was  Yucn-k'ew 

—in  tho  pres.  dis.  of  Hwae-ning, 
dep.  Ch‘in-chow,  Ho-nan.  I.  iv.  4:  II.  3; 
et  passim. 

In  names  of  places.  3HH- 

S’ 

of  Wei, — in  pres.  dep.  of  Ta- ming,  Chili- 
!e.  VIII.  vii.  5. 

i^--8ee5t 

mw>-~w 

(1)  A marquisate,  held  by  Kes, — in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  E-shwuy,  dep.  E-chow. 
We  hear  nothing  about  it  after  the  notice 


i 


SUtf 


I lHn,J 


: yang 


loh 


he 

m 

h 


hi 

\k 

yu 

% 

seueh 

m 


teen 


m 


chin 


925 

in  IV.  ii.  1.  (2)  A city  of  North  Yen, — 
in  pros.  dis.  of  T‘ang,  dep.  Paou-ting,  Chih- 
le.  X.  xii.  1.  (3)  A clan-name  in  Tain. 
VI.  iii.  7;  vi.  6.  (4)  'Hie  name:— 1st, 
of  a great  officer  of  Wei.  XI.  xiv.  2 ; 2d, 
of  an  earl  of  Tt'BOtt,  XII.  viii.  I.  (5) 

tPb  ¥».--■ 
iX  >-■*•  i%  • 45 
W &-"*%  Mk\ §•-««*& 
% & IS? 

To  fall.  III.  vii.  2:  V.  xvi.  1;  xxxiii. 
12  : XI.  i.  7. 

(1)  A marquisate,  held  by  Kes, — in 
the  pres.  Suy  Chow,  dep.  Tih-gan,  Hoo- 
pih.  V xx.  6.  (2)  — see 

The  honorary  title  of  a marquis  of 
Loo,  giving  its  title  to  Book  I.  XI.  xi.  6. 

Ife  lift.—  & 


THE  172d  RADICAL,  . 

mn-~n 

o)  Wi  M~*ee  M- (2)  M 

— 00  ft 

££  3k- 

THE  173d  RADICAL. 


Rain,  there  was  rain.  I.  ix.  2:  III.  vii. 
2;  xxxi.  6:  V.  ii.  5 ; ill.  J,  2,  4;  etuL 

To  rnin, — followed  by  an  object.  I.  ix. 
2:  II.  viii.  6:  V.  x.  7 : VL  iii.  5:  X.  iii.  6. 

Snow.  I.  ix.  2:  II.  viii.  5:  V.  x.  7. 


A sacrifice  for  rain ; to  offer  that  sacri- 
fice. II.  v.  7:  V.  xi.  3;  xiii.  4:  VIII.  iii. 
10:  vii.  8:  IX.  v.  6;  xvi.  9;xvii.  5;  xxviii. 
4:  X.  iii.  5;  vi.  6;  viii.  8;  xvi.  5;  xxiv.  4 ; 
xxv.  1 : XI.  i.  5 ; vii.  6,  8 ; xxii.  6 : XII. 
iv.  4. 

Hail.  V.  xxix.  4:  X.  iii.  6 ; iv.  1. 


Lightning ; to  lighten.  I.  ix.  2. 

(1)  To  thunder.  I.  ix.  2.  The  thunder 

struck V.  xv.  10.  (2)  To  shake,  to 

quake.  In  the  phrase 
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arnou 


The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Ch‘ing. 
IX.  xi.  10;  xxvi.  5;  xxvii.  2;  xxx.  7. 

The  name  of  a grandson  of  one  of  the 
marquises  of  'IVae.  XII.  iv.  5. 

Hoarfrost.  V.  xxxiti.  12:  XI.  i.  7. 

The  name  of  an  earl  of  TsVou  XI.  viii. 

6. 


m 

p'o 


kfun 


The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st, 
of  a marquis  of  Clnn,  VII.  xii.  1 ; 2d,  of 
a marquis  of  'IVe,  IX.  xix.  13  ; 3d,  of  a 
baron  of  lieu,  IX.  xxvi.  10;  4th.  of  a mar- 
quis of  'IVae,  X.  xiii.  10;  5th,  of  a mar- 
quis of  Wei,  XII.  ii.  7. 


a 

/ung 


THE  174tii  RADICAL 


tsiny 


The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title  of  an 
earl  of  IVaou.  XI.  viii.  11. 


THE  177th  RADICAL.  1j£. 


fit 


m 

yang 


gan 


The  name: — 1st,  of  a great  officer  of 
Tsin,  IX.  xxix.  C:  X.  xxi.  2 ; et  aA,  down 
to  XI.  viii.  10  ; 2d,  of  another  great  officer 
of  Tsin,  X.  xxv.  2 : XI.  x.  4 ; el  a/.,  down 
to  XII.  xv.  5 ; 3d,  of  a great  officer  of 
Loo,  X.  xxii.  5 ; xxiii.  2. 

A place  in  T«‘e, — the  scene  of  a great 
battle  and  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Ts’e. 
It  was,  probably,  in  the  pres.  dep.  of  Tse- 
nan.  VIII.  ii.  3. 


shift 


ya 


THE  178th  RADICAL. 


» 


(1)  A place  in  Tsin,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Tsin  and  Tsin, — in  P‘ing- 
yang  dep.,  Shan-se  V.  xv.  13.  This 
place,  called  the  plain  of  Han,  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  State  of  Han, 
which  was  in  Shcn- so.  (21  A clan-name 
in  Tsin, — derived  from  the  name  of  the 
old  State.  VUI.  viii.  I : IX.  i.  3:  X.  ii.  1. 
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n 

show 


1‘|  "9 


tun 


The  honorary  or  sacrificial  title: — 1st, 
of  a marquis  ot  'IVe,  VIII.  ix.  9;  2d,  of  a 
viscount  of  T‘ftng,  XII.  iv.  11. 

The  name  of  a small  State, — in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Heang-shing,  dep.  Chin- 
chow,  Ho-nan.  V.  xvii.  2.  It  appears 
there  as  extinguished  by  Loo,  but  it  was 
afterwards  territory  of  Ts*oo. 

(1)  The  name  of  an  carl  of  Ts’aou.  X. 

xviii.  1.  (2)  ^ "dJ 

A small  State,  whose  lords  were  Kes, 
and  viscounts.  Its  chief  eity  was,  proba- 
bly, in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Shang-shwuy,  dep. 
Clrin-chow,  Ilo-nan.  V.  xxv.  5:  IX.  iv. 

7 : X.  iv.  2 : XI.  iv.  2 (extinguished  by  1 
Tt*oo). 


tun 


*2f 


m 

heat 


Name  of  a great  officer  of  Chin.  XII. 
xi.  2. 

^ the  name  of  an  earl  of  Clring. 
IX.  vii.  10. 

Name  of  a marquis  of  Ts‘e.  VI.  i.  10. 

THE  182d  RADICAL, 

The  surname  of  the  rulers  of  Jin  ( ££) 
and  sonic  other  States,  who  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  the  ancient  T*ae-hnou. 
VI.  iv.  7 ; v.  2 ; ix.  13. 

THE  183d  RADICAL. 

To  fly.  V.  xvi.  1. 


THE  IMth  RADICAL.  ^ 

(1)  To  eat  ;=to  nibble  away.  VIII.  vii. 
1 : XII.  1, 3.  (2)  In  tlie  phrase  B*j 
^3^  descriptive  of  an  eclipse;— see 

B 

it -■«  In- 

A bulging  or  reception  house.  III.  i.  4. 

A famine;  there  was  a famine.  VII.  x. 
18  ; xv.  10:  IX.  xxiv.  13:  XII.  xiv.  1G. 

THE  185tii  RADICAL.  t 

(1)  The  name: — 1st,  of  a prince  of 
Ts‘aou,  VIII.  ii.  3;  2d,  of  a great  officer 

of  Tsin,  VIII.  v.  3.  (2)  ■£  it  , — SCO 

It 

THE  187th  RADICAL.  fe. 

(1)  ffj  minister  of  War.  VI. 

viii.  8 ; XV.  2.  (2) 

The  name  of  a duke  of  Sung.  III.  ii.  5. 

(1)  A clan-name  in  Cliing.  XII.  vii. 
6.  (2)  Name  of  a prince  and  great  officer 
of  IVae.  XII.  U.  9. 

^Jlt  see  IffE. 
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8jJ^  The  name  of  a prince  of  Ch'ing.  IX.  x.  8.  j|j||  A kiml  of  fiah-lmwk.  V.  xvi.  J. 

!!$.  Thenameof  nmnrquisof T»in.VT.vL4.  pjj|  See  above. 


THE  1 89th  RADICAL. 


THE  197tii  RADICAL,  ijti. 


(1)  A clan-name  in  Tu'c.  III.  xxii.  B: 

IV.  ii.  6:  VII.  V.  3,  5 1 xv.  7;  VIII.  XV.  10;  |H 

w m m-  io° 

THE  190rn  RADICAL,  ^ 

keen 

(l)  The  name: — 1st,  of  a viscount  of 
Hoo,  X.  xxiii.  7 : 2d,  of  a great  officer  of 
Sung,  XII.  iii.  5. 

THE  194th  RADICAL.  |H  • 

M 

The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Sung.  ^ 
XII.  xiv.  7,  9.  ^ 


THE  I95tii  RADICAL.  jg. 

(1)  Fish.  *=»  fishermen.  I.  r.  1.  A clan- 
name  in  Sung.  VI 11.  xv.  9;  xviii.  5.  (2) 

M &•-*“  M- 

The  Stnte  of  Loo,  having  for  its  capital 
K’euh-fow  ( Iff!  #>■  in  the  pres.  dis. 
so  named  in  the  dep.  of  Yen-chow,  It 
occurs  in  the  text  only  in  the  combination 

@ :M -**  aH- 

'J  he  name  of  a great  officer  of  Tsin. 
VIII.  xviii.  13:  IX.  xii.  3. 

The  name: — 1st,  of  a marquis  of  Clrin, 
II.  v.  1 ; 2d,  of  a duke  of  Sung,  VIII.  ii.  5. 

The  name  of  a prince  of  Ch‘ing.  VIII. 
xv.  16. 

The  name  of  a prince  of  Wei.  IX. 


IOGtu  RADICAL. 


Kuh-leang  ob- 
serves that  this  was  the  name  given  to 
the  place  by  the  barbarous  tribes,  while 
the  Chinese  called  it  Jjjf . 

(1)  A city  in  Wei, — in  the  pres.  K‘ac 
Chow,  dep.  Ta-ndng.  V.  xili.3 : XI.  vii.  3. 
(2)  A place  in  Loo,  site  unknown.  VI. 
xi.  6. 

THE  I98tii  RADICAL.  tiV'. 


A clan  • or  sur  name  in  Tain.  XII.  vii.  2 ; 
xiii.  7.  The  origin  of  the  surname  is  to  eun 
he  found  in  the  Chuen  introduced  after 
IV.  i.  5. 


(1)  Deer.  VIII  xviii.  10.  (2)  Jgj 

_k-.ee  ±.  (3)  fj?  jgg.-eee 
(1)  The  unme  of  a viscount  of  Ts*oo. 
X.  i.  11.  (2)  A small  State,  ruled  by 
viscounts.  Its  chief  city  wns  called 
ft, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Yun,  dep.  Yun- 
yang,  Iloo-pih.  VI.  xi.  1.  Some  critics 
wrongly  assign  it  to  the  dep.  of  Pili-ho, 
Iling-gan  Chow,  Shen-se. 

Probably  the  red  deer.  III.  xviL  4. 

The  female  of  the  K’e-lin.  a fabulous 
animal ; hut  probably  founded  on  soino 
animal  of  the  deer  tribe.  XII.  xiv.  I. 

THE  199th  RADICAL.  -§£. 


Wheat.  III.  vii.  3;  xxviii.  5. 


THE  201  ht  RADICAL.  ft 

(1)  A city  of  Ts‘e. — perhaps  in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  1’oh-hing,  dep.  Ts*ing-chow. 
hwang  xv|l.  VI|.  viii.  2:  XI.  xii.  7.  (2) 
A small  State,  held  by  Yings, — in  the 

fres.  dis.  of  Shang-shing,  Kwang  Chow, 
lo-nan.  V.  ii.  4;  iii  5;  iv.  5;  v.  7;  xi.  4 ; 
xii.  2.  (3)  The  name  of  a prince  of 

Ch'in.  IX.  xx.  6;  xxiii.  6.  (4)  ft5C> 

ft /&•-*« 


Aft  if  Aft—  if 


THE  302 L>  RADICAL. 


iv  gmckle.  X.  xsv.  3. 
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THE  202ii  RADICAL.  a. 

(1)  The  name  of  a grandson  of  one  of 
the  earls  of  Ch'ing.  X.  xii.  2.  (2)  In 
name..  M ff—ee  ® flf. 

— (*)  M 
m ,T. 

The  name  of  u great  officer  of  Tain.  , 
VIII.  xvi.  6:  IX.  i.  2. 


See 


ts'c 


ting 


m 

koo 


shoo 

M 

yew 


THE  206th  RADICAL. 


A tripod.  II.  ii.  4. 


m- 


THE  207th  RADICAL.  j|£. 


To  beat  drums.  III.  xxv.  3,  5;  xxx.  5:  j 
VI.  xv.  5. 


THE  208tii  RADICAL. 

A mouse.  In  the  phrase  jj|j^  field 
mice.  VII.  vil.  1:  XI.  xv.  1:  XII.  i.  3. 

Iti  Sill.— seeSl. 


ilia 

1 het 


THE  210th  RADICAL, 

(I)  A powerful  State,  held  by  Keanes, 
marquises.  Its  chief  city  was  Ying-k‘ew 
jj),— i in  the  pres.  die.  of  Lin-tszc, 
dep.  'IVitig-chow.  I.  iii.  7 : II.  ii.  3;  ill.  2; 
el  passim.  (2)  A clan -name  in  Wei.  X. 
i.  2.  (8)  The  name  of  a great  officer  of 
Wei.  XII.  xi.  7.  (4)  The  honorary  title 
of  a marchioness  of  Loo,  IX.  ii.  7 ; of  an- 
other, X.  xi.  8.  (5)  In  names. 

|£,— e*f|.  {J^gg^-fNgl 

THE  211th  RADICAL.  1§. 


The  name  of  a great  officer  of  Chin.  X. 
xxiii.  7. 


T1IE  213tii  RADICAL.  £jj|. 

(1)  A city  of  Sung.— probably  in  the 
pres.  Suy  Chow,  dep.  Kwei-tili.  II.  xii.  6. 

w ife— 1£- 


According  to  the  above  Index,  there  are  in 
the  Ch‘un  Ts*ew  no  more  than  952  different 
characters.  Of  these  there  are  131  not  found 
in  the  Four  Books,  the  Till,  the  Shoo,  and  the 
She.  I should  have  been  glad  to  embrace  in 
the  Index  the  Tso  Chuen  as  well  as  the  text  of 
the  Ch‘un  Ts*ew;  but  the  time  and  labour 
necessnry  for  such  an  undertaking  were  more 
than  I could  command.  The  following  list  is 
intended  to  give,  under  the  different  radicals, 
all  the  characters  formed  from  them  which  are 
found  in  the  Chuen  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
preceding  index. 


2 | 

8 ■». 

* y 

6 Zj 

6 J . 

7 H- 

8 -1-. 

9 A 


*■ 


% 

% <:■  ¥■’  & 

f?-  _ 

7T'  M ■ 3?-  5» 

4 ft  ft  ft  $■ 


ffr,  p,  p W iH-  to- 
KW-  W Up 


nifti  1%'  M-  #f-  ftf 

fi- §■  f-# 

m fjgf 

flMfrf t Ii'  An*.  Ii'  ^ 

>oJL  &&&■&%%& 

5a- _ 

“A- 

»A-  'P  A'  -it  9, 

i8  n #,#8  n Em 

15  ) ■ CH..  $- 

i«ji  ;i 

»» u m m 
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18  7) 

m n w&um  % 
mm-  M U u m-m 


19  m m 

Klh  J*£. 


89 

»«- 

49  ~ Jg.^. *f. 


20^. 

21  fc  frffc 

22  C E E-H  S- 
m rr-  lE  IS  E 

24  + ^-,^35,1441,  tt 

25  h-  £ g,#. 

26  n-  ^ ^ 

27  r. 

28  A-  _ 

29  X KM-g-M- 

30  n-  p * RttyM' 

g.  #&.£•& 

5frp*.efcUJ.Bf=.  $•  A>  *8.  #. 

•*•  Wl.gf 


«+.  a# 

!M-»- 

42  y.  y, 

43  Jc  it'MM’Wt 

44  P M ^ 


45  Jp 

« Uj. 

47  «<■  ill- 

48  X X.  £.*$&£• 

49  a-  a*E.#.p- 

B°  rti-  iu.-ffr.*&.efr&&.w.ur. 


51  ^-. 

32 *• 

38  P J£ >#.J?  J5*’EJfr/& 


jj,  g|. 

« □•  0'®  (Ej.E.gJ.®  g]. 


82  i-  •&  bj • ^f.  itjj. 

J&»  Jg.  J£.J£.  g.  Jt^g.  Jg, 


64  £_•  S- 
33  if  # 

sc  H£.  3^. 

57 


58 


83  ± t!±-  *#■  % __ 

88  X 9 
37  x- 


39  ^ 

oo  i fttia  .ffcflt 


^ fi*' 

»*■  *f#*T*E.*e  £.**• 

Sr  M-  & M &*£■&&• 
&&&%’&'&&& %■ 


6i  jQ.  ijfr,  I'j^,  jjlj,  ^ 

& t 4*.  3&  -14. 14.  & «.  ‘Hfe 
&.jB.&.g,fti*.  ® .*&  m 
&&■&&■&•&•  it-  m i# 

I mwa.- «•«■#■  $■  & m 
«*■«•&•»•*&  it.®  m m 
\&mm mm-  ®-  i«*i§ 


117 
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mm  mm' mm 
n \ 76  k 

« *■  #■?£•]£■ » Si  fi  & fit  It. 
)f$ 

<*F  P’M  M M M 
«¥■  *4  *h*f.  *]•*&# 


It 

78 


re. m fe  w m 

#.*$•&**  #*  m #•* 

m ft  w & h ft  ft  #;• 

“ '"  “ 

m-ternum-W'#'  ft& 


itb# 


tt- 


79^. 

80  ffl;. 

81  Jrfc 

82  3|1. 

83  ^ 

84 

ft’ 


m m-  m m ® & ti  * m>  is  m-  & & m m ». 


65  jt'  j 

66  jfe  Jlfc&ljfcj&Sfctkllifc 

fit.  an- 

& .&M- 

67  % H 

<*  4 84 

®/f-  4 ^.#-rr.^f  ilt. 


» H-  M ¥ 

a .^.g.  jfc  wg. 


4 n |ii. 

»«£••».«.  a.  ffi.jE.>«.«s. 

i’jiJtii  I’  8 i.  S S 

m,  mm  ft. 

tffr  M'  Xfr  Sfic. 
r^SISM®  $.>l!'$. 


ife 

B 


78  0.  0.  -fr.fi. 

«£•  IK.M1 
75*.  *•*.  j&ft'ftftft 

& &.  m-m 
#■#•4*  «.#.**•  «■  ^ m 
ft  #.  t*.  & 

m m-  m 

#’  M'  #!■  $8  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  $,  ffij,  |i,  fjf,  #.'  jf , g£, 

m-  m ti  ®.  *.  m % if  - m 95  £ £ $.  m 


ffi,  rf 

«« A fcWM' #-! 
.%  ?&«?»• ...  ... 

*fi.  EE-  9t  4*  &.#&■«• 


w/R-  fSSff 

89  3t  ^.®- 

90  zl-  W 

9>4r-  m.)^.Ri- 

93^.  ft.  &&£.*£.«£  f& 

9**  AMt.fHM& a#. 
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9«3E-  ^ 

m-  m-  ¥■  sfe'JrS 
.^56.  *.&&&$' ft 


97  Rl  iR-itt 

98  K-  M-i* 

99  if  Sf 

100  £ #99> 

10!  Jff. 

iu2  m 


.._ ... jtt 

!!•&&•&£&  & IS 

im /E  leElSi’S  r i’ 

M tS-  ,r±v  j-f-  l-t  tC-  l*r  rl-t  ,HV  1 t-r-rt  - - * 


120  & M-m$i  kk-fa-faM- 
% fo  M!>  u-  & % &&.  $& 

# &•  m- 


m-  m-m 


105  yV  Jg. 

loc^,.  ^.jfL.-g.®.^,®. 

107  &■  fo’fc- 


122  {$ 

R-»- 

123 


124 


108  M il.ii'Iil'  m&B’M  M ffi 

3Ci.  .n-.  /U.  in  wi_  i .i^  4/  -w  »-• 


109 


sc  ini.  rnL  im. 

0 0.H[.#.4r.*.IK.Ji. 


110  3b  %'•&'&>%■ 

111 


i'»  #.*#*^*_ 

*5.  # g£.  #*  jjj&  jjiK*  )#  **• 

^S’p.es-n.jj^^  » 


115 

•f$ 
* 

n«'?C-'  1&W&  % % & ft? 


1.8  tt.  flr.?.£.  #.£.£.$ 


125  % 

I2*  rfii 

127  3fc 

«« jp 


flSip 

SMS- 


129  ^:.  ^:,  Ig, 

180 ft-  Sw.i'if-f-E 


>3'  El 

132  g.  £. 

134  0 . - 
135^.  'gf 

130  ^4-  igp, 

187  ft-  ft- 
138 

139  f?j.  -^. 

i»ffL  P*5 .=».  #• 

m =&  #•!:•#. 

BE-  £ 
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End  of  vol.  V. 
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